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The  History,  of  which  an  English  translation  is 
now  offered  to  the  public,  forms  the  second  and  thinl 
volumes  of  a  work  by  Professor  C.  O.  Al tiller,  en- 
titled, M  Histories  of  Greek  Tribes  and  Cities."  The 
first  volume  of  this  series  was  published  separately 
sr  the  name  of  "  Orchomenos  and  the  Minya? 
contains  a  most  learned  and  valuable  examina- 
of  the  mythology  and  early  history  of  Ordin- 
al and  other  towns  of  Bceotia.  and  of  the  mi- 
pnsiions  of  the  Minya?,  together  with  other  quea- 
tiam  more  or  less  connected  with  these  subjects.  It 
is,  in  every  respect,  a  distinct  and  separata  work 
from  the  Dorians,  comprised  in  the  second  and  third 
volumes ;  nor  was  it  more  incumbent  on  us  to  pul>- 
a  translation  of  that  first  volume,  because  it  is 
often  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  volumes,  than  of 
the  many  other  admirable  works  on  Grecian  history, 
y  referred  to,  which  are  inaccessible  to  persons 
acquainted  with  the  German  language. 
At  a  time  when  a  large  part  of  the  present  trans* 
tatkm  had  been  completed,  the  translators  commu- 
nicated by  letter  to  Professor  M  idler  their  intention 
with  regard  to  his  work  on  the  Dorian*,  and  re- 
voi..  t.  a 
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quested  him  to  read  the  manuscript  of  their  transla- 
tion before  it  was  printed,  in  case  they  should  have 
any  where  committed  any  errors,  or  failed  to  catch 
the  import  of  his  words.  To  this  request  Mr.  Mid- 
ler, though  not  personally  known  by  either  of  the 
translators,  not  only  acceded,  but,  with  an  unex- 
pected, and  indeed  unhoped-for  liberality,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  contribute  to  our  translation  all 
the  alterations  and  additions  which  his  reading  had 
suggested  since  the  appearance  of  the  original  work. 
The  manuscript  was  accordingly  transmitted,  and 
carefully  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  the  au- 
thor. Of  the  value  of  these  changes  it  would  perhaps 
be  improper  that  we  should  speak  in  the  terms 
which  they  seem  to  us  to  deserve :  of  their  num- 
ber, however,  as  this  can  be  brought  to  a  certain 
test,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  few  books  un- 
dergo so  great  changes  after  their  first  publication ; 
and  that  the  present  work  may  be  in  strictness  con- 
sidered, not  only  a  translation,  but  a  new  edition  of 
the  original.  In  making  these  changes,  it  was  also 
the  author's  wish  to  clear  up  ambiguities  or  ob- 
scurity of  meaning,  either  by  a  change  in  the  ex- 
pression, or  a  fuller  developement  of  the  thought : 
and  we  cannot  help  hoping,  that  even  to  a  person 
acquainted  with  German  our  translation  will  thus 
be  found  in  many  places  more  explicit  and  satis- 
factory than  the  original  text. 

Besides  those  alterations,  which  appear  for  the 
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first  time  in  the  following  translation,  the  additions 
and  corrections  published  by  the  author  in  his  "  In- 
"  troductiou  to  a  scientific  Sy-t'-m  of  M  \ :  1 1 •  - ; .  _  • 
have  been  here  incorporated ;  and  a  Dissertation  on 
the  early  history  of  the  Macedonian  nation,  pub- 
lished separately  by  the  author,  some  time  after 
the  apjiearance  of  the  Dorians,  has  been  inserted  in 
the  Appendix. 

Not  only  has  the  small  map  of  Macedonia,  ap- 
pended to  this  Dissertation,  Urn  inserted  in  mir 
translation,  in  addition  to  the  map  of  the  Pelopou- 
ncsc,  which  was  alone  contained  in  the  original 
work,  but  also  a  map  of  northern  Greece,  which, 
together  with  the  explanatory  article  inserted  in  the 
Appendix,  is  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
public.  These  three  maps  together  furnish  a  enm- 
plcte  geographical  picture  of  ancient  Greece,  from 
the  promontory  of  Tanaruin  to  the  north  of  Mace- 
donia ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  ac- 
curacy and  fulness  of  detail,  they  rival,  if  not  excel, 
all  other  maps  of  the  same  regions". 

After  the  printing  of  the  whole  work  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Appendix)  had  been  completed,  the 
sheets  were  sent  to  Mr.  Muller,  by  which  means 
aot  only  the  translation  of  the  original,  tint  also  nf 

*  Hie  map  of  Northern  Greece  was  not  received  until  that  of 
the  Pelupnnnese  bad  been  engraved ;  and  being  intended  by  the 
uijibr  for  circulation  in  tiennuuy,  as  well  an  in  England,  the 
acme*  arr  given  in  Ijitin.  Thi»  must  serve  m  an  apology  for 
rU»  wmfit  of  uniformity  in  the  two  map*. 
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the  manuscript  additions,  have  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  author.  Any  discrepancies,  therefore, 
which  may  appear  between  the  translation  and  the 
original  must  be  considered  as  sanctioned  by  the 
author.  The  translators  at  the  same  time  think  it 
right  to  state,  in  case  Mr.  Miiller  should  be  exposed 
to  any  misrepresentations  in  his  own  country,  that 
in  making  their  translation  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  bound  to  follow  the  letter  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  have  sometimes  indulged  in  a  free  pa- 
raphrase :  while  in  some  places  they  suggested 
more  considerable  changes,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  opinions  on  many  important 
subjects  which  generally  prevail  in  England  and 
Germany. 

In  translating  a  work  embracing  so  many  sub- 
jects,  which  have  scarcely  ever  been  treated  by  an 
English  writer,  we  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  character  of  our  lan- 
guage less  patient  of  neologisms  and  foreign  terms 
than  the  German.  As  a  considerable  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing  pages  is  dedicated  to  an  examination  of  the 
early  history  and  religion,  and  therefore  of  the  my- 
thology of  the  Doric  race,  we  have  had  frequent  oc- 
casion for  a  word  which  should  express  that  subject 
of  which  mythology  treats.  Now,  as  mythology  is 
a  Xoyo{  x«p<  /Avfov,  nothing  could  be  more  precise  or 
convenient  than  the  term  mythus,  and  its  derivative 
mythical,  which  have  been  naturalized  by  the  Ger- 
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writers,  and  which  it  has  been  lately  attempted 
to  introduce  into  our  language.  It  is  nut  to  !*•  ex- 
pected that  we  should  enter  into  a  detailed  investi- 
gation of  the  different  sense*  in  which  the  words 
fuAti  or  mylhtts  liave  been  u>ed.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  where  the  talea  of  mythology  hare  a  his- 
torical meaning,  a  mythu*  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
fictitious  or  fanciful  narrative,  having  an  analogy 
to  some  real  event  or  events.  Thus,  to  take  an  in- 
stance from  the  following  work',  a  certain  king, 
Hellen,  was  said  to  have  had  three  sons,  Dorus, 
Xnthus,  and  .JVdus;  Xulhus  to  have  had  two  son*, 
Ion  and  AchaetJS.  From  these  four  progenitors  the 
four  races  of  the  Hellenes,  named  Dorians,  .Colians, 
Ionian.**,  and  Aclueans  were  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended. Now,  literally  taken,  this  story  is  abso- 
lutely false.  The  historical  memorials  of  Greece  do 
not  enable  us  to  trace  nations  up  to  individuals: 
and  in  this  instance,  not  only  the  fact,  that  tin* 
gMMiiiliMjj  is  fictitious,  but  even  the  time  when  it 
waa  invented,  can  be  shewn.  But  the  facta,  to 
which  this  fabulous  fjiedigrec  bears  an  analogy,  are, 
that  these  four  races  belonged  to  the  nation  of  Hel- 
lenes ;  that  though  in  many  things  differing,  yet  on 
the  whole  they  bad  a  strong  national  affinity;  and 
stood  to  one  another,  as  it  were,  in  the  relation  of 
brethren.  Again,  (to  take  another  instance  from 
the  name  source*,)  Cyrene.  a  nymph  beloved  by 
h  See  vol.  I.  p.  510.  1  Vol.  I.  p.  193. 
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Apollo,  was  reported  to  have  been  carried  by  that 
god  to  Africa,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.  This 
is  a  metaphorical  or  fanciful  representation  of  the 
real  fact,  that  the  town  of  Cyrene  was  founded  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
oracle  of  Apollo.  Now  although  both  these  pZOot 
or  fables  are,  if  literally  interpreted,  false ;  they  are 
not  the  mere  vagaries  or  unauthorized  fictions  of  a 
poetical  fancy.  The  imagination  of  the  mytholo- 
gist  was  "  a  chartered  libertine ;"  and  his  stories 
were  as  much  invented  with  a  designed  application 
as  those  of  a  professed  fabulist.  This  very  sense 
the  word  fable  has  seemed  to  us  to  express  with 
great  propriety.  As  in  Greek  the  word  fi.v8o(  is  ap- 
plied both  to  the  tales  of  mythology  and  of  ^Esop 
and  his  imitators'1,  so  in  English  the  word  fable, 
which  commonly  signifies  a  fictitious  story  of  events 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  intended  by  its  ana- 
logous application  to  illustrate  or  enforce  some  moral 
lesBon,  may  properly  be  extended  to  those  fictitious 
narratives  of  mythology,  which  have  an  analogous 
allusion  or  reference  to  real  events.  It  is  true,  that 
as  the  story,  considered  by  itself,  is  false,  we  some- 
times use  fable  as^  synonymous  with  falsehood;  and 
hence  the  common  usage  of  the  word  fabulous,  which 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  employ  in  the  larger 
sense  just  described. 

Neither  have  we  ventured  to  imitate  the  Germans 

A    M  r'A„  AlVuffflOl,  \r 
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ia  writing  Deineter.  Zeus.  Hermes,  &c.;  but  have 
followed  the  English  custom  (which  probably  ori- 
giuated  from  reading  Greek  books  in  Latin  trnnsla- 
Uons)  of  using  the  name*  of  the  corres->ojHling  dei- 
tir*  of  the  Romans.  We  art'  aware  <<t  the  ron fu- 
sion which  this  practice  occasions  in  a  comparison 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  religions,  or  in  a  treatise 
bich  embraces  both  these  subjects:  in  the  present 
,  however,  when*  the  Latin  may  be  taken  as 
the  exact  synonyms  of  the  Greek  names,  we  trust 
that  no  obscurity  will  be  caused  by  this  practice, 
and  must  leave  this  very  desirable  innovation  to 
writers  of  higher  authority  than  ourselves. 

It  may  likewise,  perhajw.,  be  useful  to  mention 
by  the  phrase  elementary  religion,  which  fre- 
1 1  v  occurs  in  the  following  translation,  is  meant 
worship  of  the  outward  objects  of  nature,  such  as 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  waters,  or  of  those 
active  and  productive  powers  which  seem  to  cause 
changes  of  seasons  and  the  growth  of  vegetable 
hfe- 

In  speaking  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
•  rates  of  ancient  Greece,  we  are  rmt  aware  of  hav- 
ing used  any  foreign  terms,  except  timoeraey,  which 
it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  was  used  by  the  poli- 
tical writers  of  Greece  to  signify  a  government 
{bonded  on  wealth,  or  in  which  the  qualification  for 
public  offices,  or  a  seat  in  the  popular  assemblies 
and  courts  of  justice,  was  the  possession  of  a  certain 
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amount  of  property  (Ti/inyMj  or  census).  There  is, 
however,  a  subject  connected  with  the  political  divi- 
sions of  the  ancient  states,  on  which  little  or  no  in- 
formation is  to  be  found  in  any  English  writer ;  and 
we  have  therefore  collected  from  some  German  books, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  presupposed  in  the  follow- 
ing work,  a  brief  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
'l>v/.y;,  tpparpta,  va.Tf>a,  ytvof,  and  o7ko(. 

We  shall  begin  by  setting  down  a  translation  of 
a  passage  of  Dicaearchus,  preserved  in  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium c,  which  is  the  chief  authority  on  this 
difficult  subject. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  in  irarpa,  Darpa  iv  rm  Tpiuv  tS>»  trap'  "EXXi)<r« 
Kowuvtos  ttHSif,  Ac  Aua/opxor,  a  8^  xaKovutv  itarpav,  (ppm-piay,  tpvXtfr. 
(VAijfli;  Bi  rrirpa  ptv  tit  t-t)i»  Stvripa>  pmitiamv  i\66vTntv  {)  Kara  p&na 
Imaa-rtf  ■ttpartpov  olaa  ovyyivtta,  <ijro  rov  irptafivrarov  rt  ml  ftakurra 
l<r\viraifTOt  h>  ytvtt  njv  htumpMur  t^mcra,  hv  a»  rpuirov  KlaxlSat  f) 
Tltktmittat  fitrot  nt  Sv. 

twpiaf  Si  owtfit)  \iytoBai  *a!  tpparpiay,  rTffiii)  rim  tit  ertpav 
ndrpav  iSlSoaav  rat  Ovyartpat  iavr&V  oi  yap  fri  run  irarpttn-txiiiv 
Itpm  t'jrf  HO0almuP  9  BoStura,  dXX'  fir  TTj¥  row  XafiAirroi  avrifr  owt- 
r#Xrt  irarpav.  aScrrf  trp6rtpov  no&tn  rrjt  wvABov  yvpmuinjt  a&t\<pait 
triv  aSt\<pw,  wriptt  nt  itpwv  tTifhj  KotvuvtKrj  truvoiof ,  rpt  u/j  <ppaTptav 
&v6pa{ov*  mi  iraXiv  tZtrrt  irarpa  piv  avntp  tlnoptv  cV  rrjt  wyytPtlas 
rpoirov  tytrtro  pa\tirra  rijr  yovitnv  rrvv  Ttxvotc  ml  rimm  trirv  yovtwn, 
tpporpta  Bi  tK  rrjc  rav  dSi\<p&v. 

4>v\i)  Si  cat  4>uX<rat  vpinpop  avopatrGrjita  I*  rijr  tit  rat  trtjXcic  ml 
ti'i  naXovptva  J6vt]  trvvohov  ytvopivrff  inaarw  yap  rue  owt\66vray 
(pvKm  fXryrra  tuiai. 

In  the  above  passage  the  necessary  emendations  of  Buttmann 
have  been  received,  viz.  <f>arplay  Si  <nW£i;  for  irarpiay  Si  ovyifftj, 
iripa*  ndrpap  for  iripav  (pparpav,  <pparpiav  iiydpafav  for  narplav  uv6- 
pa(ov,  rijs  yow'toy  for  rolr  yovim,  nnd  nitw  for  rum.  In  the  last 
clause  Wachsnmtli  suggests  np&rav  for  rrpimpov.    The  word  it- 
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was  the  name  of  the  second  stage  of  re- 
"  lationship  among  different  persons,  the  first  having 

-  merely  been  the  affinity  between  man  and  wife. 
"  Its  title  was  derived  from  the  most  ancient  and 

-  powerful  of  the  race,  as,  for  instance,  the  .Ka«i<l;«- 
"  or  Pdopid*. 

**  The  names  Pkatria  and  Phratria  arose  as  fol- 
■  lows.    When  a  man  married  his  daughter  to  the 
member  of  a  different  Patrn.  the  bride  im  imip-r 
continued  to  whan*  in  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Patra 

-  Co  which  she  by  birth  belonged,  but  was  reckoned 
"  in  the  Patra  of  her  husband.  80  that  a  meeting 
"  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  different  Patra*  having 

first  ariseu  from  natural  affection,  another"  society 
was  formed,  with  a  community  of  sacred  rites, 
called  Phratria.  Thus  a  Patra  arose  chiefly  from 
the  affinity  of  parents  and  children,  and  children 
"  and  parents,  anil  a  Phratria  from  that  of  brothers 
and  sisters. 

"  The  terms  dwA*  and  first  arose  from 

-  the  association  of  mankind  into  states  and  nations, 
**  each  of  the  combining  parts  being  called  a 

The  above  very  curious  paasage  of  Dica-archus, 

adf  1*  perhaps  not  required.  And  afterward*  wc  ought  pro- 
bably to  read  mrt^iv^mu  rrji  tit  rit  troAnt.  &c.  as  the  tame 
writer  appears  to  suggest. 

See  Buttfhann.  Berlin  Transaction*  1818 — 19,  on  foarpia, 
;-?—*  in  Mytheiofmi,  toL  II.  p.  304 — 3341  Wachsmuth, 
ttrllrmuch*  Attrrikumrhtndr ,  vol.  I.  part  I.  p.  31a  :  Bocckh  and 
Plasm  on  Pindar,  as  quoted  below,  vol.  II.  p.  83.  note  " ;  Nie- 
bahr.  History  of  Rone,  vol.  I.  p.  266  sqq.  cd.  1.  Engl,  transl. 
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who  was  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  must  be  considered 
in  reference  to  the  political  theory  of  that  philoso- 
pher. The  most  simple  element  of  civil  society  is, 
according  to  Aristotle,  a  family  :  the  next  a  village, 
which  is  a  collection  or  assemblage  of  families  :  the 
last  a  state,  which  is  a  collection  or  union  of  vil- 
lages. Aristotle,  therefore,  considers  mankind  as 
brought  together  by  the  communion  of  place.  Di- 
ca?archus,  however,  supposes  the  principle  of  union 
to  have  been,  not  communion  of  residence,  but  re- 
lationship. In  shewing  this,  he  supposes  society  to 
be  resolved  into  its  most  simple  element,  a  mar- 
ried pair.  This  is  the  first  stage ;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds td  form  a  nation,  as  it  were,  synthetically; 
that  is,  he  adds  the  parts  together,  to  make  up 
the  whole.  The  second  degree  is  a  family,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  that  is,  a  number  of  persons  de- 
riving their  descent  from  the  same  stock.  This 
was  sometimes  called  vaTpa,  as  being  a  collection  of 
persous  springing  from  the  same  father,  or  xaryp. 
This  person  (whether  real  or  supposed)  gave  his 
name  to  all  his  descendants,  such  as  the  jEacidae 
from  jEacus,  the  Heraclidae  from  Hercules,  &c. 
which  corresponds  to  our  surname.  In  the  origin 
of  society,  a  family  would  consist  only  of  parents 
and  children  living  under  the  same  roof.  This  is 
the  point  at  which  Dicaearchus  must  take  it f ;  for  his 

f  Compare  Cicero  dc  Oflfic.  I.  17.  Prima  nocietas  in  ipso  con- 
jugio  est  :  proximo  in  liberis  t  drinde  nun  domus.  rommunia  omnia 
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third  stage  is  a  collection  (if  Jam  Met,  which  arose, 
he  says,  from  the  regret  which  the  sinters,  when 
icd,  felt  for  the  loss  of  their  Druthers'  com- 
pany ;  as  the  wife  belonged  to  the  Patra,  or  family, 
of  her  husband*.  Hence  certain  meetings  were  held, 
at  which  all  the  Patra?  connected  by  marriage  took 
part  in  the  same  rites  and  sacrifices,  aud  thus  form- 
ed a  certain  political  division,  called  a  Phratr'm, 
from  tyerntf,  the  same  as  /rater;  because  the  con- 
nexion originated,  not,  like  a  Patra,  from  paternal 
but  from  fraternal  affection.  This  great  religious 
festival  was  by  the  Ionians  and  Athenians  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  'AnamCsia,  "  the  union  of 
**  the  wanf*(,  or  members  of  the  wdrpath."  An  union 
of  these  larger  bodies,  or  Phratrias,  made  a  <pvkr„  or 

Sejmm/ur  f rat  rum  ronjutirtitmrs,  tobrinorumque  .  qui  mm 
dtmo  jam  topi  Hon  pounnt.  in  alia*  dnmot,  tanquam  in  cotoniat, 
(Urns  making  tttrvml  <&»•■  but  only  ooc  ytW).  Sequum- 
tmr  coawubia  tt  ajfinitate*  (Qparpia)  ....  Sanguinis  autrm  ronjunc- 
tio  benrvolrntia  dn-incit  homine*  tt  carilatr.  Magnum  eat  cnim  ea- 
hahrrr  monumenta  majomm,  iitdem  uti  tacrif,  rrjiulcra  habere 


*  "  Apod  SopkocUm  in  Term  /room.  VII.  mulirr  queritur. 
vrat  X  it  #*7»  J(utt>iuf  t&bpmt. 

$tia  wxnpfup  rmp  n  Oywayrw  Ihev. 
JUur  emim  rnubunl  e  Merit  famUiariba*  rt  grniiliriit, 
li  it  Span  J#ttj*'  <V  iifum  ail  yimn 

Unrip.  Dam .  fragm  .VII.  Hoc  in  commune  valet,  eiceptu  rpidicu 
tarra  keredem  trquuntur."  Lobeck,  Aglaophamu*.  vol.  II.  p,  1 106 

•  Below,  p.  95.  nou  '. 
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tribe  {tribus),  which  tribes  were  again  combined  into 
a  state. 

The  above  passage  sufficiently  explains  the  terms 
<f>parpia  (and  its  synonym  the  Spartan  »£a)  and  (puky, 
with  which  the  Latin  tribus  corresponds ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  word  tribe  has  often  been  used  in  this 
restricted  sense  in  the  present  translation.  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  in  the  above  passage, 
where  a  i^paxpta.  is  considered  as  made  up  of  families, 
and  a  tribe  of  Phratrias,  the  tribe  is  supposed  to 
be  formed  by  descent,  and  to  have  no  reference  to 
place.  A  tribe,  in  this  sense,  is  a  certain  division  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  according  to  their  birth. 
But  when,  as  in  Attica  after  the  change  of  Cleisthe- 
nes,  a  state  is  considered  as  made  up  of  <f>v\ai  and 
Sij/Ao»,  of  tribes  and  boroughs  (as  we  have  always 
rendered  Sij/wf),  a  tribe  is  a  certain  territorial  divi- 
sion, a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  which 
is  further  subdivided  into  smaller  areas,  called  %a&/, 
each  containing  a  town,  which,  as  being  the  most 
important  part  of  this  district,  is  itself  commonly 
called  Sij/Mf.  Hence  we  have  rendered  it  by  the 
word  borough,  as  signifying  a  country  town  of  some 
consideration.  The  word  family  would  exactly  re- 
present the  ntarpa  of  Dicaearchus,  if  that  were  its 
common  use ;  but  unhappily  such  is  not  the  fact. 
Xlarpa,  together  with  ytvot,  and  its  Latin  synonym 
gens,  is  used  to  denote,  not  only  those  who  were 
really,  but  those  who  supposed  themselves  descend- 
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from  the  same  ancestor.    Whether  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  yt*j  of  Athena  and  other  places,  and  Mm 
■w&rpm  of  Corinth,  Jsgiua,  and  some  Ionic  islands, 
were  in  fact  derived  from  the  same  stock,  it  is  need- 
le** to  inquire ;  it  being  sufficient  to  know  that 
ley  certainly  were  not  descended  from  the  person 
•-hum  they  referred  their  origin;  this  forefather 
j,  in  must  cases,  a  hero  or  a  god  who  never  had 
real  existence.    Thus  we  are  not  to  revive  the 
of  KtihemeruM,  and  suppose  that  Bute*  and 
were  real  men,  because  the  Eteobutada?  of 
tens  and  the  Xjuddiv  of  ,Kgina  were  said  to  have 
ig  from  Uieni.    In  this  manner  the  members  of 
the  same  yt'sw,-  composed  many  different  families,  and 
lived  in  many  hous<-s  :  ami  only  retained  tlieir  pen- 
tile  connexions  by  sharing  the  same  surname  and 
the  same  peculiar  religious  rites.    Accordingly  the 
rai-fs  or  t«'mv  only  differed  from  the  <f>parpia  or  »/Si 
in  the  number  of  its  members,  or  its  comprehensive- 
ness.  A  single  family,  as  living  in  one  bouse,  the 
Greeks  called  wW :  y*w<  was  a  collection  of  families, 
supposed  to  have  a  common  descent,  and  chiefly 
held  together  by  a  participation  in  the  same  reli- 
gious observances.    To  murk  this  distinction  be- 
tween cuctf  and  ym<,  the  translators  of  Niebuhrs 
Roman   History  have  employed  family  for  the 
t'onner,  and  houw  for  the  latter :  a  usage  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  approve ;  as  house  appears  to 
imply  even  more  forcibly  than  J'tintihj  the  sameness 
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of  descent  and  of  habitation.  We  have  therefore 
retained  the  one  word  in  its  common  acceptation  ; 
and  have  translated  ykvos  by  clan,  guided  by  the 
analogy  of  the  divisions  so  called  in  Scotland.  In 
that  country  the  clans  were  certain  divisions  of  the 
people,  of  which  all  the  members  lx>re  a  common 
surname,  the  mark  of  a  supposed  common  descent. 
The  Campbells,  for  instance,  or  the  Douglases,  form- 
ed a  body  precisely  aualogous  to  the  gen*  of  the 
Romans,  or  the  ytvof  and  warpa  of  the  Greeks :  they 
might  have  contained  more  hearths  or  families  (Jtcoi) 
than  was  common  in  ancient  states;  although  the 
well-known  story  of  the  Fabian  clan  proves  that, 
when  the  vassals  were  included,  their  numerical 
force  was  sometimes  very  great.  **  The  clans  of  the 
"  Gaels,"  says  Thierry,  in  his  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England  ',  "  were  perpetuated  in  free- 
"  dom  under  the  patriarchal  chiefs ;  to  whom  the 
"  men  of  the  clan,  bearing  all  the  same  name,  were 
"  obedient,  like  sons  to  their  father.  Every  tribe 
"  which,  not  having  a  patriarch,  a  representative  of 
"  the  original  father,  lived  in  separate  families,  was 
"  considered  as  base :  but  few  incurred  this  disho- 
H  nour ;  for  to  avoid  it,  the  poets  and  historians — 
"  great  authors  of  genealogies — always  took  care  to 
"  make  each  new  chief  descend  from  the  primitive 
"  one,  the  common  forefather  of  the  whole  tribe. 
"  In  token  of  this  filiation,  which  was  never  to  be 
'  Vol.  II.  p.  a 73.  Engl,  initial. 
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-  interrupted,  the  actual  chief  added  to  his  name  u 
"  patronymic  surname,  which  all  his  predecessor* 
"  had  borne,  and  which  in  like  manner  all  his  suc- 
H  caesura  were  to  take." 

With  the  above  explanation,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
author's  discussion  on  the  political  divisions  in  tin- 
Doric  states  will  be  intelligible  to  persons  not  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  the  subject.  At  the  same 
time,  in  case  the  reader  should  meet  with  any  other 
question  of  which  too  great  a  knowledge  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  author,  we  think  it  proper  to  state, 
that  it  was  not  our  intention  to  be  commentators  as 
well  as  translators,  or  to  explain  and  examine  while 
we  interpret.  To  some  of  the  opinions,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  political  doctrines  contained  in  the 
fallowing  work,  we  regret  that  we  ore  unable  to  as- 
sent: but  we  think  it  needless  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  any  other  than  the  supposition  (which 
has  been  sometimes  incautiously,  perhaps  unfairly 
made),  that  a  translator  is  bound  by  the  doctrines  of 
the  writer  whom  he  renders. 

But  while  we  guard  against  this  misunderstanding, 
we  cannot  forbear  from  avowing  our  conviction  that 
there  are  few  books  comprehending  so  large  a  field 
of  early  history,  and  ascending  into  the  dim  regions 
of  fable  and  mythology,  which  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain so  few  erroneous  or  dangerous  speculations  as 
the  following  work.  The  pages  of  early  Grecian 
history  are,  in  the  works  generally  received  in  this 
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country,  occupied  with  a  mass  of  puerile  and  incre- 
dible fables,  purified  in  part  of  their  more  obvious 
absurdities,  and  reduced  to  an  apparent  chronologi- 
cal order.  These  narratives  have  been  borrowed 
from  one  historian  by  another,  and  repeated  with  as 
much  confidence  as  the  history  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  or  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes. 
But  where  contemporary  history  is  wanting,  such  a 
superficial  study  of  the  supposed  historical  accounts 
is  worse  than  no  study  at  all.  It  is  better  to  reject 
all,  than  to  believe  all,  where  the  alloy  of  error  is 
large.  In  these  obscure  regions,  the  historian  can 
only  be  safe  when  guided  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  all  the  different  legends  of  the  numerous  states 
and  cities  of  Greece,  so  as  to  decipher  their  meta- 
phorical language ;  by  a  study  of  the  geography, 
and  nature  of  the  country,  the  history  and  remain?- 
of  art,  and  of  religion,  of  ancient  inscriptions  and 
coins,  and  of  every  other  means  which  ingenuity  can 
contrive  for  restoring  from  its  fragments  the  ruined 
fabric  of  antiquity.  That  the  author  has  by  long, 
patient,  and  sober  investigation  penetrated  into  the 
depths  of  ancient  Grecian  history ;  that  he  has  re- 
moved much  which  was  false,  and  substituted  what 
is  true ;  and  frequently  found  the  master  key  to  the 
windings  and  intricacies  of  mythology,  must  lie  ac- 
knowledged even  by  those  who  will  not  assent  impli- 
citly to  all  his  conclusions.  We  can,  however,  venture 
to  say,  that  the  candour  and  unwearied  diligence  of 
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the  author  (to  which  the  translators  are  indebted 
for  improvements  in  this  edition  to  an  amount  of 
which  they  are  no  less  sensible  than  grateful)  will 
lead  him  not  only  to  hail  with  pleasure  the  re- 
searches of  those  who  may  disagree  with  him,  but 
even  to  strengthen  their  conclusions  and  extend 
their  inquiries. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


On  the  Nation*  inhabiting  the  Northern  Frontier* 

of  Greece. 

1.  THE  Dorians  derived  their  origin  from  those 
districts  in  which  the  Grecian  nation  bordered  to- 
wards the  north  upon  numerous  and  dissimilar  races 
of  barbarians.  As  to  the  tribes  which  dwelt  beyond 
these  boundaries  we  are  indeed  wholly  destitute  of  in- 
formation ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  trace  of  any  me- 
morial or  tradition  that  the  Greeks  originally  came 
from  those  quarters.    On  these  frontiers,  however, 
the  events  took  place  which  effected  an  entire  al- 
teration in  the  internal  condition  of  the  whole  Gre- 
cian nation,  and  here  were  given  many  of  those  im- 
pulses, of  which  the  effects  were  so  long  and  gene- 
rally experienced.    The  prevailing  character  of  the 
events  alluded  to,  was  a  perpetual  pressing  forward 
of  the  barbarous  races,  particularly  of  the  IUyrians, 
into  more  southern  districts ;  yet  Greece,  although 
harassed,  confined,  nay  even  compelled  to  abandon 
port  of  its  territory,  never  attempted  to  make  a 
united  resistance  to  their  encroachments.  The  cause 
of  this  negligence  probably  was,  that  all  its  views 
being  turned  to  the  south,  no  attention  whatever  was 
paid  to  the  above  quarters. 

2.  To  begin  then  by  laying  down  a  boundary 
line,  which  may  be  afterwards  modified  for  the  sake 
of  greater  accuracy,  we  shall  suppose  this  to  be  the 
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mountain  ridge,  which  stretches  from  mount  Olym- 
pus to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Acroceraunian  moun- 
tains (comprehending  the  Camhuuian  ridge  and 
mount  Lacmon),  and  in  the  middle  comes  in  contact 
with  the  Piudus  chain,  which  stretches  in  a  direction 
from  imrt  1 1  to  south.  The  western  part  of  this  chain 
separates  the  furthest  Grecian  tribes  from  the  great 
Illyrian  nation,  which  extended  back  as  far  as  the 
Celts  in  the  south  of  Germany.  Every  clue  re- 
specting the  connexion,  peculiarities,  and  original 
language  of  this  people  must  be  interesting,  and  the 
dialects  of  the  Albanians,  especially  of  those  who  in- 
habit the  mountains  where  the  original  customs  and 
language  have  been  preserved  in  greater  purity,  will 
afford  materials  for  inquiry".  Until  then  we  come 
to  a  more  minute  consideration,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  they  formed  the  northern  lxmndary  of 
the  Grecian  nation,  from  which  they  were  distin- 
guished Ik)Ui  by  their  language  and  customs. 

3.  In  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  mantle  and 
dressing  the  hairh,  and  also  in  their  dialect,  the 
Macedonians  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  II- 
lyrians,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Macedo- 
nians belonged  to  the  Illyrian  nation'.  Notwith- 
standing which,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  were  aboriginal'1  inhabitants  of  this  dis- 


*  See  particularly  Pouque- 
ville's  List  of  Albanian  Words. 
Compare  Th  unmann's  Geschich- 
lr  der  EuTOpuisehcn  Yiilker,  p. 
250. 

■*  Strabo  VII.  p.  327  A. 
'  Illyrian  words  in  use  a- 
monif  the  Macedonians  :  mtva- 
ftm  (Silent)  in  Macedonian,  i#v- 
(iSni  in  Illyrian  ;  i/xi/«f.  hrcad. 


in  Macedonian,  ipa/uw  among 
the  Athamanes.  Qrchomettos,  p. 
254.  Compare  Hesychius  in 
fiarapa.  See  the  copious  col- 
lection in  Stursi  de  Dialecto  Ma- 
redonica. 

■'  As  this  expression  is  often 
used  in  the  following  pages,  I 
lake  this  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing. I  hat  by  an  aboriginal  pea- 
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tritt.      The  plains  of  Kmathia.  the  most  lieautilnl 
di-trirt  nf  the  country,  were  occupied  hy  the  I'elasgi'', 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  also  possessed  C  re* ton 
above  Chalckiicc,  to  which  place  they  had  come 
from  Thessaliotis Hence  the  Macedonian  dialect 
was  full  of  primitive  (ireek  word?;.    And  that  these 
m>t  In-en  introduced  hy  t In-  royal  family  (which 
*-;t-  Hellenic  hy  descent  or  adoption  of  manners)  i* 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  many  signs  of  the  most 
•imple  ideas  (which  no  language  ever  borrow*  from 
another)  were  the  same  in  both,  as  well  as  from  the 
n-i instance  that  these  words  do  not  apjKiir  in  their 
Greek  form,  but  have  been  modified  according  to  a 
native  dialect '.    In  the  Macedonian  dialect  there 
occur  grammatical  forms  which  are  commonly  called 
.Colic  b.  together  with  many  Arcadian'  and  Theosa- 
lian 1  wools:  and  what  perhaps  is  still  more  decisive, 

r.i:  vvin-d-,  whirl),  (tmu^h  nol  In  li.-  t« mini  in  the 

(ireek.  have  lieen  preserved  in  the  Latin  language '. 
There  does  not  ap|iear  to  be  any  peculiar  connexion 
with  the  Doric  dialect:  hence  we  do  not  give  much 

tin-  aspirate  iik  also  frequently 
fett;  tvbopnia  or  Mvfurm.  fur- 
nitur*  (in  Polybiuit),  with  n 
change  of  i  and  o. 

b  E.  die  nominative*  or- 
worn,  \r  which  are  aim  call- 
ed .Eolico- Bitot  ic,  Doric,  and 
Thc^nliiin.  Slur/  u(  *v/i  |i  :H, 
1  E.  z.  (•/•'l^i'-i  f»r  HapafffM, 
'  E.  {{.  rayir  nyh,  thr  lending 
of  thr  Tayutt.  a»  in  Thcvialy  ; 
(tarrvo,  dauttim,  a  Thevmlinii, 
Macedotiiun.  and  also  Spartan 
word. 

1  E.  it-  B'W>"£.  Ktnut**,  hir- 
ttu ,  (Iwiy),  rirj/nm,  >\i(. 

ilrz.  The  mint  <  f  aspirate*  uko 
forinit  a  poiul  of  comparison. 
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credit  to  the  otherwise  unsupported  assertion  of  He- 
rodotus, of  an  original  identity  of  the  Dorian  and 
Macednian  (Macedonian)  nations.  In  other  authors 
Macednus  is  called  the  son  of  Lycaon,  from  whom 
the  Arcadians  were  descended  m,  or  Macedon  is  the 
brother  of  Magnes,  or  a  son  of  .Ki  'hi-,  according  to 
Hesiod  and  Hellanicus  n,  which  are  merely  various 
attempts  to  form  a  genealogical  connexion  l)etween 
this  semi-harbarian  race,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
nation. 

4.  The  ThessaliaNS  as  well  as  the  Macedonians 
were,  as  it  appears,  an  Illyrian  race,  who  subdued  a 
native  Greek  population  ;  but  in  this  case  the  body 
of  the  interlopers  was  smaller,  while  the  numbers 
and  civilization  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were 
considerable.  Hence  the  Thessalians  resembled  the 
Greeks  more  than  any  of  the  northern  races  with 
which  they  were  connected  :  hence  their  language 
in  particular  was  almost  purely  Grecian,  and  indeed 
bore  perhaps  a  greater  affinity  to  the  language  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets  than  any  other  dialect  °,  But 
the  chief  peculiarities  of  this  nation  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  were  not  of  a  Grecian  character.  Of 
this  their  national  dress  p,  which  consisted  in  part  of 
the  flat  and  broad -brimmed  hat  (tcavvi'a)  and  the  man- 
tle (which  last  was  common  to  both  nations,  but  was 


■  Apollodoru*  III.  8.  r. 

"  Ap.  Constant.  Porph.  de 
Themat.  II.  2.  p.  1453.  Sturz 
Hellan.  Fragm.  p.  79.  The  pas- 
sage of  Hesiod  is  probably  from 
the  'Houu,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing;  it  spurious. 
The  second  verse  should  be 

read,  vlt  Sixa  Muyvqra  Ma«(3*-ov 
0  I  allude  here  particularly 


to  the  ending  of  the  genitive 
case  of  the  second  declension 
in  010,  which  the  grammarians 
quote  as  Thessalian.  [A  state- 
ment which  is  questioned  by 
Knight,  Proleg.  Homer. 101.] 
t  See  Appendix  I.  §.  18.  The 
ancient  Macedonian  coins  re- 
present precisely  the  same  drcsa 
as  the  Thessalian. 
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unknown  to  the  Greeks  of  Homers  time,  and  indeed 
long  afterward**,  until  adopted  as  the  costume  of  the 
equestrian  order  at  Athens),  is  a  sufficient  example. 
The  Thessalians  moreover  were  beyond  a  doubt  the 
first  to  introduce  into  Greece  the  use  of  cavalry. 
Mure    important  distinctions   however  than  that 
first  alleged  are  jierhaps  to  he  found  in  their  im- 
petuonx  and  -Nissiouatc  character,  and  the  low  ami 
degraded  .state  of  their  mental  faculties.    The  taste 
for  tbe  art*  shewn  by  the  rich  family  of  the  Scojwidar 
..vcs  no  more  that  such  was  the  disposition  of  the 
whole*  people,  than  the  existence  of  the  same  ipiali- 
ties  hi  Archelaus  argues  their  prevalence  in  Mace- 
donia.   This  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  race  of  the  Greeks,  so  highly  endowed  by  nature, 
.ire  therefore  induced  to  conjecture  that  this  na- 
wh it'll  a  short  time  before  the  expedition  of  the 
lichr,  migrated  from  Thc-protia,  and  indeed 
fhsn  the  territory  of  Ephyra  (Cichyrus)  into  the 
plain  of  the  Peneus,  had  originally  come  from  Illy- 
ria.    Cm  tlie  other  hand  indeed,  many  |>oiuts  of  si- 
milariiv  in  the  customs  of  the  Thessalians  and  Do- 
rians might  lie  brought  forward.  Thus  for  example, 
Ike  love  for  the  male  sex  (that  usage  [>cculiar  to  the 
Dorian*)  was  also  common  among  the  Illyrians,  and 
the  objects  of  affection  were,  as  at  Sparta,  called 
':  the  women  also,  as  amongst  the  Dorians, 
were  addressed  by  the  title  of  ladies  (foV-re-Mj),  a  title 
tarommon  iu  Greece,  and  expressive  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  were  held  *.    A  great  freedom  in 

Compare  GrmXtd  rrtpa  in        '  Compare  Thvorritux  XII. 
rml  emniin.inan*,  with  Di-     14.  with  Alcman  quitted  in  the 
in  Ammonitu  in  x*°*    Scholia,  and  b.  IV.  c.  4.  4.  6. 
More  will  be  found  oil       *  Hevychiiw  in  AfcnrotMc.  See 
«Ujj«cthi  book  rV.c.  1.4.4-    bo"1  IV  <".  4.  4. 
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the  manners  of  the  female  sex  was  nevertheless  cus- 
tomary among  the  Illyrians,  who  in  this  respect  bore  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  northern  nations Upon 
the  whole,  however,  these  migrations  from  the  north 
had  the  effect  of  disseminating  among  the  Greeks 
manners  and  institutions  which  were  entirely  un- 
known to  their  ancestors,  as  represented  by  Homer. 

5.  We  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  was  the 
extent  of  territory  gained  by  the  Illyrians  in  the 
west  of  Greece.  Great  part  of  Epirus  had  in  early 
times  been  inhabited  by  Pelasgi ",  to  which  race  the 
inhabitants  of  Dodoua  are  likewise  affirmed  by  the 
best  authorities  to  have  belonged,  as  well  as  the 
whole  nation  of  Thesprotians 1 ;  also  the  Chaonians 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  and 
the  Chones,  CEnotri,  and  Peucetii  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Italy,  are  said  to  have  been  of  this  race  '. 
The  ancient  buildings,  institutions,  and  religious 
worship  of  the  Epirotes,  are  also  manifestly  of  Pe- 
lasgic  origin.  We  suppose  always  that  the  Pelasgi 
were  Greeks,  and  spoke  the  Grecian  language,  an 
opinion  however  in  support  of  which  we  will  on  this 
occasion  only  adduce  a  few  arguments.  It  must 
then  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the  races  whose  mi- 
grations took  place  at  a  late  period,  such  as  the 
Achxans,  Ionians,  Dorians,  were  not  (the  last  in 

'  According  to  /Elian.  V*,  H.  Byzant.  in  'Eipvpa. 
III.  15.  the  women  of  Illyria  > Alexander Ephesius ap.Ste- 
were  present  at  banquets  and  phan.  Byz.  in  Xaovia. 
wine-parties;  Herod.  V.  18.  '  Niebuhr's  Roman  History, 
says  the  contrary  of  the  Mace-  vol.1,  p.  34.  Hence  many  names 
donians.  On  the  subject  of  were  the  same  in  both  coun- 
these  two  sections  generally,  tries  ;  as,  e.  g.,  Caulonin.  Pan- 
see  Appendix  I.  dosia  (Justin.  XII.  a),  Ache- 

■'  Strabo  V.  p.  221.  ron,  Acberontia,  &c. 

*  See  particularly  Stephan. 
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;ir)  sufficiently  powerful  or  numerous  tn  cf- 
complete  change  in  the  customs  of  a  barbarous 
population';  tbnt  many  districts,  Arcadia  and  Per- 
rha-biu  for  instance,  remained  entirely  I'ela^jjir.  with- 
out being  inhabited  by  any  nation  not  of  Grecian 
origin;  that  the  most  ancient  names,  either  of  Grecian 
i  -  i»r  mentioned  in  their  tradition*.  Ix-lougcil  in- 
deed to  a  different  era  of  the  dialect,  but  not  to  au- 
i<*r  language;  that  finally,  the  great  similarity  l><- 
the  Latin  and  Greek  can  only  !*•  explained  by 
ing  the  Pelasgic  Innguage  to  have  formed  the 
ing  liidt.     Now  the  nations  of  Kpirus  were 
t  reduced  tn  a  complete  state  of  barbarism  by 
the  operation  of  cause*,  which  could  only  have  had 
their  origin  in  Illyria ' ;  and  in  the  historic  age,  the 
Ambracinu  bay  was  the  boundary  of  Greece.  In 
later  times  more  than  half  of  /F.tolia  ceased  to  be 
Grecian,  and  without  doubt  adopted  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  Illyrians*;  from  which  point  the 
Athamanes,  an  K  pi  rote  and  Illyrian  nation,  pressed 
into  the  south  of  Thessaly       Migrations  nnd  pre* 
tlaiory  expeditions,  such  as  tin-  Kncliclcaus  h.nl  un- 


*  Hcrwtotn*  aim  xayi,  ilmt 
the  Ionian*  anri  .Kolian*  bod 
fcrmrrlv  been  IVlasp.  having. 
*•  it  were,  «\tallourd  up  id.  r 
be  miut  however  a»- 
that  they  changed  their 

iL  ae  the  language  of  the 
Ftiaa^i  who  dwelt  near  Crc- 
4aa*  and  I'Ucia  (whirh  nil* 
praftably  nothing  mure  than  an 
I  dialer!)  appeared  t.<  him 
jfvacbylu*  (Suppl. 
ri.)  oppo*r*  them,  a*  real 
i,  to  the  tmpHanH.  or  bar- 


'J  Thus  r.  g.  the  C'huoniaiis. 
arrorclinu  ••>  Thuryd.  II  s. 
The  following  anneni  Creek 
form*  <K"eur  in  llir  Kpirotail  dia- 
ler t  :  y&ounat  for  fcnirot  (\lait- 
taire  p.  141).  yvitatat,  nnsro. 


Orion  p.  4J. 


"Aoirrrof  A  - 


chillc*.  Flat,  Pyrrh.  I.(a-ftnyuu.) 
The  account  in  Strabo  VII.  p. 
327,  nf  two  languages  being 
spoken  in  some  districts,  doubt - 
lew  refers  to  the  coexistence  of 
Cirecian  mid  Illvnan  dialect*. 
'  Polyb.  XVII.  5.  8. 
*  Orrhomrnu*  p.  353. 
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dertaken  in  the  fabulous  times,  continued  without 
intermission  to  repress  and  keep  down  the  genuine 
population  of  Greece. 

6.  The  Illyrians  were  in  these  ancient  times  also 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Phrygians  and  Thracians, 
as  well  as  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  Phrygians  were  at 
this  time  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Macedo- 
nians in  Leba;a,  by  whom  they  were  called  Bry- 
gians  (Bpvytf,  ttpvyoi,  Bp/yef)r;  they  dwelt  at  the  foot 
of  the  snowy  Bermius,  where  the  fabulous  rose- 
gardens  of  king  Midas  were  situated,  while  walking 
in  which  the  wise  Silenus  was  fabled  to  have  been 
taken  prisoner.  They  also  fought  from  this  place 
(as  the  Telegouia  of  Eugaminon  related 1 )  with  the 
Thesprotiaus  of  Epirus.  At  no  great  distance  from 
hence  were  the  Mygdonians,  the  people  nearest  re- 
lated to  the  Phrygians.  According  to  Xanthus,  this 
nation  did  not  migrate  to  Asia  until  after  the  Trojan 
war  (?.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  Cretan  traditions 
begin  with  religious  ceremonies  and  fables,  which 
appear  from  the  most  ancient  testimonies  to  have 
been  derived  from  Phrygians  of  Asia  h;  and  secondly 
the  Armenians,  who  were  beyond  a  doubt  of  a  kin- 
dred race  to  the  Phrygians    were  considered  as  an 

'  According  to  Hesyehius,  Compare  Conon  in  Hint  in-  I. 
Spims  (fStfHKvvrios)  is  the  same       ■  Concerning  this  point,  see 

word  as  BpOf.  Bruges  was  also  Hoeck's  History  of  Crete,  vol. 

used  by  Ennius,  and,  as  it  ap-  I.  p.  109  sqq. 
pears,  by  Marcus  Brutus,  (Plu-       1  According  to  the  opinion 

tarch.  Brut.  45.)  of  their  colonists,  Herod.  VII. 

'See  the  Chrestomathia  of  73.  Eudoxus  ap.  Steph.  in  'Ap- 

Proclus.  Brigeg.  or  Phryges,  in  turia.    Compare    Heeren  De 

the  region  of  Djimchitim,  Ap.  Linguarum  Asiaticarvm  in  Per- 

pian.  Bell.  Civ.  II.  39.  sarum  1 mperio  Cognations,  Com- 

*  Creuaer  Fragment.  Histor.  roent.  Gotting.  vol.  XIII. 
p.  171.    Strabo  XIV.  p.  680. 


sect.  6.  on  Tin  \nn  i  ii  of  ghi-:i-:ck. 


aboriginal  nation  in  their  own  territory  K    ft  will 
therefore  lie  sufficient  to  rccogni*c  the  same  nice  of 
in  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Bcrmitte,  without  supposing  that  all  the  Ar- 
menian* and  Phrygians  emigrated  from  the  latter 
settlement  on  the  Macedonian  roast.    The  interme- 
diate space  between  Illvriu  and  Asia,  n  district 
which  numerous  nations  migrated  in  ancient 
*,  was  |jeopled  irregularly  from  so  many  sides, 
that  the  national  uniformity  which  seems  to  hare 
existed  in  tlm*.  parts  was  speedily  deranged, 
most  important  documents  respecting  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Phrygian  and  other  nations  are 
the  traces  that  remain  of  its  dialect.    It  was  well 
known  in  Plato's  time  that  many  primitive  word*  of 
the  Grecian  language  were  to  be  recognised  with  a 
flight  alteration  in  the  Phrygian,  such  as  *vf.  C3«f, 
cm*1;  and  the  great  similarity  of  grammatical  struc- 
tnre  which  the  Armenian  now  display*  with  the 


'  Tbc  Armenian*  frequently 
occur  in  the  ancient  traditional 
kasocy  of  tbc  oriental  king- 
4mm;  »-  9-  in  Diod.  II.  l .  an 
naqoered  by  Ninu».  They  are 
Kkcwiar  represented  an  the  <  >ri  - 
-isaJ  inhabitants  In  the  native 
■Mad*  collected  by  Moses  of 
Chorcnc. 

1  Plain  Cratyl.  p.  410  A-  It 
a>  remarkable  that  thin  words 
arr  mJ*o  in  the  German  lan- 
fMjnt-  nip  (we  Grimm'j  ex- 
•  client  Grammar,  p.  584.  id 
«L)  in  ancient  High  German 
•u  rimri,  in  Low  German  fur. 
t^yt  mi),  hand  (d  add  cd  nj> 
pi/*,  fua — Phrygian  for  moon 
iwW,  moid).  *rl*p,  in 


High  GerniBi)  ra:ar.  in  l.ow 
German  rater:  the  digamma  in 
present  in  the  genuine  Phry- 
gian form  tfttlv,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  ancient  vicinity,  Han 
also  a  Macedonian  and  Orjikir 
word  (nee  Neanth.  Cyjcicen. 
ap.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.  V. 
p.  673.  Jablonxky  dt  Lingua 
Phryyia  p.  76.),  and  is  some- 
times IranHlated  ratrr,  and 
sometime*  air.  I-astly,  the 
Phrygian  inscription  in  Wal- 
pole'it  Memoir*,  especially  the 
word*  MIA  A I  AArAPTAKi  fA- 
NAKTKI,  prove  that  it  had  a 
(^rciit  re*cmbl«tice,  both  in  ra- 
dtcal  form*  and  inflexion,  with 
the  Greek. 
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Greek,  must  be  referred  to  this  original  connexion m. 
Tlie  Phrygians  in  Asia  have  however  been  without 
doubt  intermixed  with  Syrians,  who  not  only  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Halys, 
but  on  the  left  also  in  Lycaonia  \  and  as  far  as  Ly- 
cia°,  and  accordingly  adopted  much  of  the  Syriau 
language  and  religion  t.  Their  enthusiastic  and 
frantic  ceremonies  however  had  doubtless  always 
formed  part  of  their  religion:  these  they  had  in  com- 
mon with  their  immediate  neigh  hours  the  Thracians: 
but  the  ancient  Greeks  appear  to  have  lieen  almost 
entirely  unacquainted  with  such  rites. 

7.  The  Thkacians,  who  settled  in  Pieria  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Olympus,  and  from  thence  came  down 
to  mount  Helicon,  as  being  the  originators  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  and  the  Muses,  and  the  fathers 
of  Grecian  poetry  %  are  a  nation  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  civilization.  We  cannot 
but  suppose  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  very  similar 
to  the  Greek,  since  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
bad  any  considerable  influence  upon  the  latter  j>eo- 
ple.  They  were  in  all  probability  derived  originally 


'"  Thus  the  verb  sum  keeps 
in  the  Armenian  or  Haiemiiau 
(he  same  fundamental  form 
whirh  it  has  in  all  the  languages 
allied  to  the  Greek  (yon,  yes, 
e — sum,  es,  est).  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  three  Phry- 
gian Greek  words  noticed  in 
the  text  have  been  likewise 
preserved  in  the  Hnieanian  : 
nip  is  hur  (ax  Trunin  hair,  n'm 
kink):  CSvp,  tschur  (as  >>.,.,••'•> 
tsrhcrm) ;  Kvatv  is  shun.  See 
Kluproth  Asia  Polygloitu,  p. 99. 

"  See  Jablonsky  de  Lingua 
Lyawn.  Opusc.vol.  111.  p.  1  ly. 


"  That  is,  if  the  epie  poet 
Chcerilus  spoke  of  Lyctian  So- 
lymi  in  the  well-known  passage 
preserved  in  Josephus  eont. 
Apion.  vol.  II.  p.  454.  ed.  Ha- 
ven1, itc  See  Naeke's  Chceri- 
lus, p.  1 30  sq. 

P  E.  g.  dtayovs.  an  androgy- 
nous deity  (Hesych.  in  v.).  from 
Dayon;  the  name  Adon  (Athen. 
XIV.  p.  624.);  fiaX\t)V,  king, 
(Hesych.  in  v.  Euatnth.  ad  Od. 
t.  p.  680.  Bas.)  from  Battl,  fee. 
See  Blomf.  nd  -Esch.  Pers.663. 

1  See  Orrhomenos,  p.  371; — 
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fnjin  the  country  railed  Thrace  in  hittT  times,  where 
the  Bessi,  a  tribe  of  the  nation  of  the  Satrw',  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Panga-um,  presided  over  the  oracle  of 
Bacchus.   Whether  the  whole  of  the  populous  races 
of  Edones,  Qdonumtes,  ( Idrysi,  Treres,  &c.  are  to  he 
considered  ax  identical  with  the  Thracians  in  Pieria, 
whether  it  is  not  more  probable  that  these  har- 
as  nations'   received  from   the  (ireeks  their 
1  name  of  Thracians,  with  which  they  had 
familiar  from  early  times,  are  questions  which 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.   Into  these  nations 
however  a  large  number  of  Pneonians  subsequently 
penetrated,  who  had  passed  over  at  the  time  of  a 
my  ancient  migration  of  the  Teucrians  together 
with  the  Mysians1.  To  this  Pacinian  race  the  Pcla- 
guoians,  on  the  bank-  of  the  Axius,  l>elongcd ;  who 
ako  advanced  into  Thessaly.  as  will  Ik-  shewn  here- 
after.   Of  the  Teucrians  however  we  know  nothing, 
excepting  that  in  concert  with  (Pelasgic)  Dardani- 
an»  they  founded  the  city  of  Troy. —  w  here  the  lan- 
guage in  use  was  probably  allied  to  the  Grecian,  and 
■  net  from  the  Phrygian'. 

8.  Now  it  i*  within  the  mountainous  harriers 
above  described  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
the  nations  which  in  the  heroic  mythology  an1  al- 
ways represented  as  jwssessing  dominion  and  jx>wer, 


•  Herod.  VH.  in. 

*  All  their  word*  with  which 
•r  are  acquainted  art-  very 
aft&kc  the  Greek;  e.  g.  the 
mu\i  rV*"  and  (tpta  for  city. 
•fewh  frequently  occur-.  i,\n 
nar,  wnvytt  tmnre,  BchuL 

u  Rhod.  1.  933,  he. 
'  Herod.  V.  I  J.  VII.  ao.  75. 
HeUanictu  at  ntp. ; 


where  write,  tift  w  riy  MiwtAu- 

»r  KtiXovrrm  fitiyot  fitru 

t'.jt  iHtaiyrtt.  T\t\*  at  the  -mm 

time  pnilmhlv  refer*  ti>  the  tra- 
dition, that  the  My  Mans  (an 
well  n«  the  Tin  in. ii ii  anil  (>• 
thern)  eame  fmni  Thrare  to 
\-  i.  aerordinji  In  Struho,  and 
Nn  H.  Mi  V.  41. 

'  Homer.  Hymn.  Ven.  113. 
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and  are  always  contrasted  with  an  aboriginal  po- 
pulation. These,  in  my  opinion,  were  northern 
branches  of  the  Grecian  nation,  which  had  overrun 
and  subdued  the  Greeks  who  dwelt  further  south. 
The  most  ancient  abode  of  the  Hellenes  Proper 
(who  in  mythology  are  merely  a  small  nation  in 
Phthia")  was  situated,  according  to  Aristotle,  in 
Epims,  near  Dodona,  to  whose  god  Achilles"  prays, 
as  being  the  ancient  protector  of  his  family.  In  all 
probability  the  Ach-Sans,  the  ruling  nation  both  of 
Thessaly  and  of  the  Peloponnese  in  fabulous  times, 
were  of  the  same  race  and  origin  as  the  Hellenes. 
The  MinyaNS,  Phlegyaus,  Lapitlue,  and  /Eolians  of 
Corinth  and  Salmone,  came  originally  from  the  dis- 
tricts above  Pieria,  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia, 
where  the  very  ancient  Orchomenus,  Minya,  and  Sal- 
monia  or  Halmopia  were  situated-*'.  Nor  is  there  less 
obscurity  with  regard  to  the  northern  settlements  of 
the  Ioxiaxs;  they  appeal',  as  it  were,  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  into  Attica  and  jtgialea :  they  were 
not  however  by  any  means  identical  with  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  these  districts,  and  had  perhaps 
detached  themselves  from  some  northern,  probably 
Achaean,  race1.  Lastly,  the  Dorians  are  mentioned 


"  jEginrticn,  pp.  l  2. 155.  Com- 
pare also  Phavorinus  in  'Axmoi't 
&p£aiat>>.  In  the  later  times 
they  were  probably  still  in  the 
territory  of  the  Molossi,  who 
were  considered  as  Greeks.  He- 
rod. VI.  127. 

*  II.  XVI.  233. 

y  See  Orchomenwt,  pp.  139, 
348  sqq.  Buttmann,  indeed, 
in  his  Memoir  on  the  Miny;e 
(Berlin  Transactions  for  1820, 
p.  13.),  denies  the  existence  of 


these  places;  but  several  of  the 
passages  which  I  have  quoted 
are  decisive. 

'  According  to  the  genea- 
logy from  the  'Holm — Dorus. 
Xuthus  (from  whom  Acha-us 
and  Ion),  and  ."Bolus;  see  Ap- 
pendix II.  The  genealogy 
in  Euripides,  Ion  1608,  viz. 
Xuthus  father  of  Ion,  Dorus, 
and  Achwus,  is  distorted  to 
suit  the  national  feelings  of  the 
Athenians.    The  passage  from 


sect.  9.    ON  THE  NORTH  OF  GREECE.  IS 

in  ancient  legends  and  poems  as  established  in  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  mountain-chain  of  Upper  Greece, 
viz.  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus :  there  are  how- 
ever reasons  for  supposing,  that  at  an  earlier  period 
they  had  dwelt  at  its  other  northern  extremity,  at 
the  furthest  limit  of  the  Grecian  nation. 

9-  We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  singular  na- 
tion of  the  Hylleans  ('TaA€i"V,"TAA.6/),  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  dwelt  in  Illyria,  hut  is  in  many  re- 
spects connected  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the 
Dorians.  The  real  place  of  its  abode  can  hardly  be 
laid  down ;  as  the  Hylleans  are  never  mentioned  in 
any  historical  narrative,  but  always  in  mythological 
legends ;  and  they  appear  to  have  lieen  known  to 
the  geographers  only  from  mythological  writers. 
Yet  they  are  generally  placed  in  the  islands  of  Me- 
lita  and  Black-Corcyra,  to  the  south  of  Libumia". 
Now  the  name  of  the  Hylleans  agrees  strikingly 
with  that  of  the  first  and  most  noble  tribe  of  the 
Dorians.  Besides  which,  it  is  stated,  that,  though 
dwelling  among  Illyrian  races,  these  Hylleans  were 
nevertheless  genuine  Greek*.  Moreover  they,  as 
well  as  the  Doric  Hylleans,  were  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules ;  whom  that 
hero  begot  upon  Melite,  the  daughter  of  iftg.i'us1': 


the  *Ho«u,  however,  although 
in  a  poetical  garb,  is  more  cre- 
dible than  the  testimony  of  He- 
rodotus, who  considers  the  I- 
ooians  as  aborigine*. 

*  Concerning  what  follows, 
•ee  Apollonius  Rhod.  IV.  521 
■qq.  Schol.  ad  1.  et  ad  IV. 
1125,  1149.  Apollodorus  ap. 
Stephan.  Byzant.  in  'YAAn'r  (p. 
♦54.  ed.  Hcyn.)  Scylax,  p.  7. 


ed.  Voss.  Seymnus  Chins  404. 
from  TimuMis  (fravni.  121.  ed. 
Goeller.)  ami  Eratosthenes. 
onys.  I'erieg.  38ft.  with  Eusta- 
thitis  mid  the  Scholia.  Etymol. 
Magn.  p.  776.  39.  where  they 
are  called  a  Celtic  nation  (!6mt 
HtXruroi-).  Compare  Srhoene- 
mnnn  Crograph.  Argonaut,  p. 
53.  and  book  III.  c.  5. 

;  Apollou  Rh.  IV.  538,  and 
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here  the  name  JEgieus  refers  to  a  river  in  Coreyra, 
Melite  to  the  island  just  mentioned.  Apollo  was  the 
chief  god  of  the  Dorians ;  and  so  likewise  these  Hyl- 
leans  were  said  to  have  concealed  under  the  earth, 
as  the  sign  of  inviolable  sanctity,  that  instrument  of 
such  importance  in  the  religion  of  Apollo,  a  tripod c. 
The  country  of  the  Hylleans  is  descrihed  as  a  large 
peninsula,  and  compared  to  the  Peloponnese :  it  is 
said  to  have  contained  fifteen  cities;  which  however 
had  not  a  more  real  existence,  than  the  peninsula 
as  large  as  the  Peloponnese  on  the  Illyrian  coast. 
How  all  these  statements  are  to  he  understood  is 
hard  to  say.  It  appeal's  however  that  they  can  only 
he  reconciled  as  follows :  the  Doric  Hylleans  had  a 
tradition,  that  they  came  originally  from  these 
northern  districts,  which  then  hordered  on  the  II- 
lyrians,  and  were  afterwards  occupied  hy  that  peo- 
ple ;  and  there  still  remained  in  those  parts  some 
members  of  their  trilx*,  some  other  Hylleans.  This 
notion  of  Greek  Hylleans  in  the  very  north  of 
Greece,  who  also  were  descended  from  Hercules,  and 
also  worshipped  Apollo,  was  taken  up  and  emhel- 
lished  hy  the  poets  :  although  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  one  had  really  ever  seen  these  Hylleans  and  vi- 
sited their  country.  Like  the  HyjM-rboreans,  they 
existed  merely  in  tradition  and  imagination.    It  is 

others.   Panyasis  appears  from  "VXXnr,  or  tfjatrlktvot  riv  nvpi 

the    Scholiast    to    Apollonius  r^v  'ITA.MAN  oucaa-amtv,  where 

Rhod.  IV.  1 149.  to  have  men-  Ilemsterhuis    reads  OfyaXfav. 

tioned  two  Hylluses.  viz.  the  Raoul-Roehette(//wfoi"re(Ar/',rj- 

son  of  Melite  and  the  son  tablisfement  de»  Colonies  6Vm  - 

of  Deianira.    Compare  Schol.  guru,  torn.  II.  p.  180.)  propose*. 

Soph.  Trachin.  53.    Vales,  ad  not  without  some  probability. 

Harpocrat.p.  1 26.  In  the  Seho-  'iXXvpiav. 

liast  to  Pindar  Pyth.  I.  130.  •  Apollon.  Rh.  IV.  5*8. 
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possible  also  that  the  Corcyraans,  in  whose  island 
there  was  an  "HylUean"  harbour d,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  these  legends,  as  is 
shewn  by  some  circumstances  pointed  out  above; 
but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  whole  tradition 
arose  from  Corcyraean  colonies. 

10.  Here  we  might  conclude  our  remarks  on  this 
subject,  did  not  the  following  question  (one  indeed 
of  great  importance)  deserve  some  consideration. 
What  relation  can  we  suppose  to  have  existed  be- 
tween the  races  which  migrated  into  those  northern 
districts,  and  the  native  tribes,  and  what  between 
the  different  races  of  Greece  itself?  All  inquiries 
on  this  subject  lead  us  back  to  the  Pelasgi,  who  al- 
though not  found  in  every  part  of  ancient  Greece 
(for  tradition  makes  so  wide  a  distinction  between 
them  and  many  other  nations,  that  no  confusion 
ever  takes  place'),  yet  occur  almost  universally 
wherever  early  civilization,  ancient  settlements,  and 
worships  of  peculiar  sanctity  and  importance  ex- 
isted.   And  in  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of 
the  ancient  religions  of  Greece  owed  their  origin  to 
this  race.    The  Jupiter  and  Dione  of  Dodona ;  Ju- 
piter and  Juno  of  Argos ;  Vulcan  and  Minerva  of 
Athens ;  Ceres  and  Proseqrine  of  Eleusis ;  Mer- 
cury and  Diana  of  Arcadia,  together  with  Cadmus 
and  the  Cabiri  of  Thelies,  cannot,  if  properly  ex- 
amined, be  referred  to  any  other  origin.    We  must 

d  Thucyd.  III.  8i.  p.  322);  and  if  these,  as  Mime 

e  Especially  the  connected  say,  i.re  the  .same  as  the  Carian 

tfaain  of -ttohans,  Epeans,  L<>-  nation,  to  which  the  Lydians 

nriar.s  (concerning  who>e  af-  and  a  part  of  the  Mvsians  be- 

inity  nee  Boeckh  ad  Pind.  ()-  longed,  they  would  seem  to 

hmp.  IX.  61.  p.  191.),  and  Le-  compose    a    \ery  numerous 

Itjjan*  (Hesiod  ap.  Strab.  VII.  nice. 
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therefore  attribute  to  that  nation  an  excessive  readi- 
ness in  creating  and  metamorphosing  objects  of  re- 
ligious worship,  so  that  the  same  fundamental  con- 
ceptions were  variously  developed  in  different  places, 
a  variety  which  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  arbitrary 
neglect  of,  or  adherence  to,  particular  parts  of  the 
same  legend.  In  many  places  also  we  may  recognise 
the  sameness  of  character  which  pervaded  the  dif- 
ferent worships  of  the  above  gods  ;  every  where  we 
see  manifested  in  symbols,  names,  rites,  and  legends, 
an  uniform  character  of  ideas  and  feelings.  The  re- 
ligions introduced  from  Phrygia  and  Thrace,  such  as 
that  of  the  Cretan  Jupiter  and  Dionysus  or  Bacchus, 
may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  more  enthusiastic 
character  from  the  native  Pelasgic  worship.  The 
Phoenician  and  Egyptian  religions  lay  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  early  Greeks,  were  almost  un- 
known even  where  they  existed  in  the  immediate 
neigh bourhood,  were  almost  unintelligible  when  the 
Greeks  attempted  to  learn  them,  and  repugnant  to 
their  nature  when  understood.  On  the  whole,  the 
Pelasgic  worship  appears  to  form  part  of  a  simple 
elementary  religion,  which  easily  represented  the 
various  forms  produced  by  the  changes  of  nature  in 
different  climates  and  seasons,  and  which  abounded 
in  expressive  signs  for  all  the  shades  of  feeling 
which  these  phenomena  awakened. 

11.  On  the  other  hand,  the  religion  of  the  north- 
ern races  (who  as  being  of  Hellenic  descent  are  pul 
in  contrast  with  the  Pelasgi)  had  in  early  times 
taken  a  more  moral  turn,  to  which  their  political  re- 
lations had  doubtless  contributed.  The  heroic  life 
(which  is  no  fable  of  the  poets),  the  fondness  for  vi- 
gorous and  active  exertion,  the  disinclination  to  the 
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harmless  occupation*  of  husbandry,  which  in  so  re- 
markably seen  in  the  conquering  race  of  the  1 1  •  •  1 — 
lenrs,  necessarily  awakened  and  cherished  mi  en- 
tirely different  train  of  religion*  feeling.    Hence  the 
Jupiter  Hellanius  of  .F-icus,   the  .Jupiter  Laphv- 
slius  of  Athainas,  and,  finally,  the  Doric  Jupiter, 
vfa<»e  miii  is  A|*»llo,  the  pn*phet  ami  warrior',  are 
rather  representations  of  the  moral  order  and  har- 
mony of  the  universe,  after  the  ancient  method, 
than  of  the  creative  powers  of  nature.    I  do  not 
however  deny,  that  there  was  a  time  when  these 
different  views  had  not  as  yet  taken  a  separate  di- 
rection.   Thus  it  may  he  shewn,  that  the  Apollo 
Lyceii>  of  the  Dorian*  itmveyed  m  arly  the  •-aiiic  n<>. 
tfcm  as  the  Jupiter  Lyceus  of  the  Arcadians,  al- 
though the  worship  of  either  deity  wits  developed 
independently  of  that  of  the  other.    Thus  ulso  cer- 
tain ancient  Arcadian  ami  Doric  usages  had,  in  their 
.11  t«  at mi  *,  a  considerable  affinity.  The  points  of 
Rwntbhuice  in  these  different  worship*  ran  he  only 
perceived  by  comparison  :  tradition  presents,  at  the 
my  first  outset,  an  innumerable  collection  of  dis- 
cardant  forms  of  worship  belonging  to  the  several 
Has,  but  without  explaining  to  us  how  they  came 
b>  lie  thus  separated.    For  these  different  rites  were 
M  united  into  a  whole  until  they  had  been  first  di- 
vided; and  Itnth  by  the  connexion  of  worship  and 
V  the  iulluence  of  jsM-try  new  combinations  were 
need,  which  differed  essentially  from  those  of 
earlier  date. 

12.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Grecian  race 
i  .  together  with  its  religion,  form*  the  most 
rient  record  of  its  history)  must,  if  we  may  judge 
'  See  I  k  1!.  eh.  7 
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from  the  varieties  of  dialect  and  from  a  comparison 
with  the  Latin  language,  have  been  very  perfect  in 
its  structure,  and  rich  and  expressive  in  its  flexions 
and  formations  ;  though  much  of  this  was  polished 
off  by  the  Greeks  of  later  ages  :  in  early  times,  dis- 
tinctness and  precision  in  marking  the  primitive 
words  and  the  inflections  being  more  attended  to 
than  facility  of  utterance.    Wherever  the  ancient 
forms  had  been  preserved,  they  sounded  foreign  and 
uncouth  to  more  modern  ears ;  and  the  language  of 
later  times  was  greatly  softened,  in  comparison  with 
the  Latin.    But  the  peculiarities  of  the  pure  Doric 
dialect  are  (wherever  they  were  not  owing  to  a 
faithful  preservation  of  archaic  forms)  actual  de- 
viations from  the  original  dialect,  and  consequently 
they  do  not  occur  in  Latin  ;  they  bear,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  a  northern  character.  The 
use  of  the  article,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  Latin 
language  or  in  that  of  epic  poetry,  can  be  ascribed 
to  no  other  cause  than  to  immigrations  of  new 
tribes,  and  esj)ecially  to  that  of  the  Dorians.  Its  in- 
troduction must,  nearly  as  in  the  Roman  languages, 
be  considered  as  the  sign  of  a  great  revolution.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Doric  dialect  must  have  existed 
before  the  period  of  the  migrations ;  since  thus  only 
can  it  be  explained  how  peculiar  forms  of  the  Doric 
dialect  were  common  to  Crete,  Argos,  and  Sparta : 
the  same  is  also  true  of  the  dialects  which  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  subdivisions  of  the  jEolic;  the 
only  reason  for  the  resemblance  ot  the  language  of 
Lesbos  to  that  of  Breotia  being,  that  Boeotians  mi- 
grated at  that  period  to  Lesbos.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  Ionic  dialect  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  viewed 
in  great  part  as  deviations  caused  by  the  genial  cli- 
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mate  of  Asia*;  for  the  language  of  the  Attic  race, 
to  which  the  latter  were  most  nearly  related,  could 
hardly  have  differed  so  widely  from  that  of  the  co- 
lonies of  Athens,  if  the  latter  had  not  been  greatly 
changed.  A  more  detailed  examination  of  this 
question,  in  reference  to  the  views  here  taken,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

s  Hie  ancients  frequently  AvjufMnro  rfj%  tu&tmv  ro  nd- 
lay.  that  the  Ionian*  in  Asia,    rpuw.  Phot i us  in  v.  (papfuum. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  DORIC  RACE,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 
TIMES  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 


CHAP.  I. 
The  Dorians  in  Thetsaly. 

i. "  From  early  times  the  Dorians  and  Ionians 
"  were  the  chief  races  of  the  Grecian  nation ;  the 
"  latter  of  Pelasgic,  the  former  of  Hellenic  origin ; 
"  the  latter  an  aboriginal,  the  former  a  people  much 
"  addicted  to  wandering.  For,  when  under  the  do- 
"  minion  of  Deucalion,  they  dwelt  in  Phthiotis ;  and 
"  in  the  time  of  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  they  in- 
"  habited  the  country  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olyin- 
"  pus,  which  was  called  Hestiseotis.  Afterwards 
"  however,  being  driven  from  Hestiaeotis  by  the 
"  Cadmeans,  they  dwelt  under  mount  Pindus,  and 
"  were  called  the  Macednian  nation.  From  thence 
"  they  again  migrated  to  Dryopis;  and  having  pass- 
"  ed  from  Dryopis  into  the  Peloponnese,  they  were 
"  called  the  Doric  race"." 

No  one  can  consider  this  connected  account  as 
flowing  immediately  from  ancient  tradition ;  and  it 

"Herod.  I.  56;  which  pas-  XXV.  p.  11 — 18.  Compare 

mgt  hms  been  treated  of  by  VIII.  43.  'Wwn  Aupuc6»  rt  «ai 

S*lmastus,  de  Lingua  Hellenica,  MajctdrAr  I6rat  «£  'Eputov  rt  *ai 

f.  176,  and  in  the  Memoir et  de  Tliviov  «u  njt  Apvowiiot  wrrara 

litmdtmue  da  Inscription! ,  torn,  ipfufiimt. 
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can  only  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  of  the  father  of 
history  to  arrange  and  reconcile  various  legends  and 
traditions.  Nor  indeed  is  it  difficult  to  discover 
and  examine  the  steps  of  the  argument  which  lead 
him  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  clear  that  he  considers 
the  genealogy  of  Hellen1',  viz.  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Deucalion  and  father  of  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  JRo- 
lus,  as  an  historical  fact ;  although  it  is  at  least 
more  recent  than  the  poems  of  Homer ;  where  the 
name  of  Hellenes  does  not  include  these  races,  hut 
is  the  appellation  of  a  single  nation  in  Phthiotis : 
and  that  his  object  is  to  establish  the  position,  that 
the  Dorians  were  the  genuine  Greeks,  or  Hellenes. 
Now  since  Deucalion,  the  father  of  Hellen  and 
grandfather  of  Dorus,  was  supposed  to  have  dwelt 
in  Phthiotis r,  Herodotus  represents  the  Dorians  as 
also  coming  from  Phthiotis ;  although  the  people 
meant  in  these  legends  by  the  names  of  Deucalion 
and  Hellen  were  the  real  ancient  Hellenes,  the  Myr- 
midons'1, who  were  afterwards  under  the  dominion 
of  the  iEacidaee,  and  are  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Dorians.  Dorus  was  next  represented  as  succeed- 
ing Hellen  as  king  of  the  same  people;  and  then, 


u  See.  on  the  subject  of  this 
genealogy.  Appendix  II. 

c  Apollod.  I.  7.  a. 

•>  Thus  Pindar.  Olyrop.  VIII. 
30,  calls  the  Myrmidons  4u/>»- 
tvt  AoAt,  in  order,  as  I  con- 
ceive, to  oppose  them  as  ge- 
nuine Greeks  to  nations  of  a 
different  origin. 

cFroin  the  circumstance  that, 
in  Homer,  Achilles  the  .  K.n  i- 
des  is  represented  as  chief  of 
the  Hellenes,  and  that  the  M- 
acidie  were  also  ancient  princes 


of  .'Egiiia.  the  author  has  in  a 
former  work  {jEginrtica,  p.  18.) 
explained  the  name  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  in  .Egina.  'EXXii- 
yioy,  in  later  times  called  1 1  <■. .  \ 
\t)viov.  For  this  temple  is  as- 
suredly more  ancient  than  the 
time  when  all  the  Greeks  were 
called  Hellenes ;  and  it  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  a 
sanctuary  of  the  original  Hel- 
lenes, who  also  dwelt  in  Phthia. 
as  an  ancient  national  temple 
of  the  Myrmidons. 


cm.  t.  §.<>. 
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since  the  name  i>f  Dorus  was  in  these  fabulous  ac- 
counts connected  with  Hestiaxttis,  he  infers  that  the 
Dorians  went  thither  from  Phthiotis.  But  the  mo- 
dern mythologist  must  of  course  abandon  this  whole 
deduction  as  unfounded ;  and  he  can  only  adopt  the 
datum  from  which  the  historian  started ;  namely, 
that,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  "  Dorus  dwelt 
S  at  the  foot  of  Olympus  and  Ossa."  Here  then  the 
real  fact  presents  itself  to  us.  The  chain  of  Olym- 
pus, the  divider  of  nations,  whose  lofty  summit  is 
xtill  called  by  the  inhabitant*  the  celestial  maturitm, 
is  the  place  in  which  the  Dorians  first  appear  in  the 
history  of  Greece. 

2.  The  mountain-valley,  which  in  later  times  bore 
the  name  of  Thi'xsalv,  was  hounded  to  (In  west  by 
Ptndus,  to  Uie  south  by  Othrys.  to  the  east  by  IV- 
iion  and  Ossa,  and  to  the  north  by  Olympus,  under 
which  name  the  ancient  writers,  for  example  Hero- 
dotus, also  include  the  chain  which  in  after-times 

probably  from  au  lllyrian  word  r)  was  called  the 
Camhunian  mount.  The  course  of  the  Pcncus  is  so 
(ttnated  as  to  di\  iile  the  open  plain  to  the  south,  the 

nritml  Pelasgic  Argus,  from  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict to  the  north  ;  towards  the  north-cast  it  breaks 
through  the  mountain-rid^c,  dividing  Ossa  from 
Olympus.  Here  too  the  river  creeps  under  the 
loftier  heights  of  mount  Olympus*;  so  that  the  path 
passes  along  the  side  of  the  more  rugged  and  pre- 
lifihnm  Ossa.  This  ravine  was  known  by  the  ancient 
generic  name  of  Tom/tea  or  Tempo  (the  cut,  from 
..  .  and  ha*  been  often  poetically  described,  but 

App?o<lit  I  l»»t  note.  i*  1017  toihos.  or  0501  English 

'  The  height  of  mount  Oly m-  feet ;  of  ()«u»,  according  to  Dod- 
fo»,  •rcorcfinjK  to  BemouiSe,    well,  about  5000  feet. 
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seldom  sufficiently  considered  as  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  Greece'. 

Before  entering  the  pass,  the  traveller  crosses  a 
small  round  valley,  agreeably  situated ;  at  the  end 
of  which  oil  the  left  hand,  where  the  mountains  ap- 
proach one  another  on  both  sides,  was  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Gonuus  (or  Gonni),  distant  160  stadia  (20 
miles)  from  Larissa,  the  chief  city  of  the  plain1*.  From 
this  point  the  mountains  close  upon  one  another  more 
rapidly,  until  they  rise  on  both  sides  of  the  glen  in 
two  rocky  parapets,  forming  a  gully,  where  in  many 
places  a  path  has  been  hewn  along  the  river.  About 
the  middle  of  this  path  there  stands  now,  upon  a 
bold  projection  of  Ossa.  a  fortress  of  Roman  con- 
struction called  Horaeo-Castro,  covering  also  a  cross 
glen  of  that  mountain :  it  was  there  probably  that 
the  strong-hold  Gonnocondyhun  stood ;  which  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  "  windings" 
of  the  valley'.  Not  far  from  this  spot  is  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  ravine,  hardly  100  feet  in  width: 
which  is  stated  iu  an  inscription  to  have  been  for- 
tified by  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  the  proconsul  and 
partisan  of  J.  Caesar ;  but,  without  the  aid  of  forti- 
fication, a  few  armed  men  would  probably  have 


E  A  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  this  valley  than  those  of 
^Elian  and  Barthelemy  is  given 
by  Bartholdv,  BrurhstUcke 
zur  Kent Griechenlands ,  p. 
112;  Clarke,  Travels,  part  II. 
sect.  iii.  p.  273;  Hawkins,  in 
Walpole's  Memoirs  relating  to 
European  Turkey,  p.  528;  Hol- 
land. Albania,  p.  291 ;  DodweU. 
Travel*,  vol.  I.  p.  103  ;  and 
Puuqueville,  torn.  III.  c.  73. 


Among  the  ancients,  Theopom- 
pus,  in  his  tiAonri*£,  gave  an 
accurate  description  of  Tenipe. 
See  Theo.  Sophist.  Progynin. 
II.  p.  if;;  Frotnmel.  in  Creu- 
zer's  Meletemata.  III.  p.  141 .  6. 

11  XX.  m.  p.  in  ipsis  faucibtt* 
saltvs,  Livy  from  Poly!).  XVIII. 
10.  2.  on  the  side  of  Olympus. 
Meletius  mentions  here  a  place 
called  Goniga. 

I  Liv.  XXXIX.  15. 
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been  able  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  force  many  times 
their  number.  The  region  has  nothing  beautiful  or 
agreeable  in  its  appearance,  but  presents  rather  a 
look  of  savage  wildness :  the  perpendicular  masses 
of  rock  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  appear,  as  it  were, 
to  have  been  rent  asunder,  and  are  without  any  co- 
vering of  trees  or  grass ;  the  blackness  of  the  sha- 
dows in  the  deep  hollow,  and  the  dull  echoes,  in- 
crease the  gloominess  of  the  impression :  beneath 
bubble  the  silver  waters  of  the  Peneus  (apyvp<$tvt)>A). 
Not  far  from  this  narrow  passage  the  defile  opens 
towards  the  sea,  to  which  the  Peneus  flows  through 
marshes ;  and  from  hence  may  be  seen  the  smiling 
country  of  Pieria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Olympus, 
particularly  the  plains  of  Phila,  Heracleum,  and 
Leibethrum,  which  lead  onwards  to  the  southern 
parts  of  Macedonia. 

S.  This  is  the  only  road  between  Thessaly  and 
the  northern  districts,  which  passes  in  its  whole 
length  along  a  valley;  all  the  others  are  moun- 
tain-passes. Such  was  the  other  road  to  Ma- 
cedonia, which  crossed  mount  Olympus  (tV/SsAij  '()- 
'tspxurii ).  This  road  too  begins  at  the  strongly  for- 
tified city  of  Gonuus,  the  key  of  the  country  towards 
the  north  ;  and  it  then  goes  along  the  southern  side 
of  Olympus,  till  it  reaches  the  cities  of  Azorum  and 
Douche.  Between  these  two  towns  is  a  place  where 
three  ways  meet™.  The  chief  road  j Misses  in  a 
northerly  direction  over  the  summit  of  the  Camhu- 
aian  chain  to  the  Macedonian  highlands ;  and  it 
was  here  that  Xerxes  set  fire  to  the  woods  in  order 

1 IL  B.  753-  II.  I.  'A(opiov  fi<Ta£v  «ai  AoXi- 

Herod.  VII.  118,  173.  „t. 
•Lir.XIJV.6.  Pdyb.XXVIII. 
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to  open  a  passage  for  his  army,  which  the  Greeks 
had  expected  along  the  more  practicable  way  through 
Pieria  and  the  valley  of  Tempe ;  and  it  was  often 
in  the  Roman  wars  traversed  by  large  armies  °. 
From  the  south  of  mount  Olympus  two  difficult 
mountain  roads  led  over  the  heights  of  Olympus, 
connecting  Northern  Thessaly  with  Pieria.  The 
one  avoided  the  valley  of  Tempe,  as  it  passed  by  the 
fortress  of  Lapathus  to  the  north  of  that  defile0, 
then  along  the  small  lake  of  Ascurias,  whence  there 
was  a  view  of  the  town  of  Dium  on  the  sea-coast,  at 
the  distance  of  96  stadia  (12  miles) ;  after  which  it 
descended  into  the  plains  of  Pieria.  We  should 
however  more  particularly  notice  the  other  road, 
taking  a  more  northern  direction,  and  passing  over 
the  lofty  sides  of  Olympus,  where  formerly  there 
stood  the  castle  of  Petra,  and  the  temple  of  the  Py- 
thian Apollo,  commonly  called  Pythium,  together 
with  a  village  of  the  same  name'',  the  height  of 
which  Xenagoras,  by  a  geometrical  measurement, 
ascertained  to  be  6096  Grecian  feet  *).  From  this 
point  there  was  a  mountain-pass  leading  down  to 
the  coast  to  Heracleum  and  Phila  in  Pieria,  and  an- 


n  See,  besides  Herodotus, 
Liv.  XLIV.  i.  and  Plutarch, 
yEroil.  9. 

0  Concerning  the  situation 
of  this  place  see  Liv.  XLIV.  3, 
and  6. 

I'  lli  f  ■  1  ■  1  'AiroXXowof  itp6v,  to 
Uv6u>v  xai  Tyr  Uirpav  Plutarch. 
yEmil.  IS'  Pythoum  (Xlvdyov) 
et  Petra  Liv.  XLIV.  I,  33,  35. 
XL1I.  53.  That  there  was  only 
one  Pythium  in  this  district  is 
evident  from  an  accurate  ex- 
animation    of   the  marches. 


Mnnnert  (vol.  VII. p. 530, 563.) 
lias  placed  Pythium  on  the  pass 
through  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains (above  the  modern  Ales- 
son  and  Sarviza),  of  which  it 
lay  far  to  the  right.  His  opin- 
ion is  contradicted  by  Liv. 
XLIV.  3.  and  Plutarch,  ubi 
sup.  Compare  Stephanus  in 
llwW.  nvflwit  ol  ri  VlvSmv  ih- 
KovyrtF,  iv  <j!  ' knGKkttvoi  \tp6v 
1W1,  and  in  BdAXa. 

'i  960  toises.  See  above. 
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other  way  led  along  the  ridge  of  Olympus  by  difficult 
and  dangerous  passages,  as  far  as  Upper  Macedonia'. 
These  mountain-patss,*.  ami  defiles  have  not  l>cen 
lured  by  any  modern  traveller;  hut  it  was  im- 
it  for  our  subject  to  discover  their  position 
from  the  writing  of  the  ancients.  Nut  only  did 
Perseus  and  >Emilius  Paulas  here  contend  for  the 
fate  of  Macedonia,  hut  it  was  in  this  region  that  the 
Oraek  nations  of  the  heroic  age  disputed  the  posses- 
of  the  fertile  Thewaly.  There  was  once  a  time 
through  tin  —  -  p  .  tlir  nations  pressed  i!k\ui, 
to  whose  lot  the  finest  |Mirts  of  (i  recce  Were  once  to 

fall ;  here  every  step  was  gained  with  labour,  while 
sons  of  the  mountain  inured  themselves  to 
ips  in  their  incessant  wars.  Of  the  numerous 
iiich  in  these  districts  rover  every  importaut 
point,  the  greitter  number  were  probably  built  at  a 
rery  early  period.  Thus  there  were  three  fortresses* 
to  defend  the  pass  of  Olympus,  or  'he  road  from  (ion- 
uus  to  Azonuu  and  Doliche,  which  two  places,  to. 
gether  with  Pythium  on  the  mountain,  were  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  the  Pelagonian  Tripolis  '. 

4.  The  highlands  which  border  on  Macedonia 
are  so  rarely  mentioned  in  Grecian  history,  that 
we  find  in  them  few  names  of  places,  while  in 
the  valley  of  the  Pencils  there  were  always  gome 
traditional  aud  historical  memorials  extant.  For 
although  the  northern  mountains  were  not  destitute 
:  t'lumtaiio.  grass)  sln|>es.  ,m<|  fertile  pastures,   t i 1 1 


*  See  Plutarch  ibi  imp.    Liv,  '  Ptolemy  iiuludco  it  in  Pc- 

all  miff,  mm!  XI JV.  7.  romp.  la*f<iotiv      fun  fortunately  we 

PoHb.  XXVIII.  11.  have  not  the  Greek  original  of 

!.o.  XXXI.  41.    XXXVI.  the  passage  in  l.ivy  concerning 

10.  13.  XJJI.  67.  XL1V.  1.  the  Tripoli.,  XLII.  53. 
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the  nations  continually  pressed  downward  to  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  valley.  In  this  plain  Gonnus 
and  Elatea  are  succeeded  by  Mopsium  upon  the  right, 
and  Gyrton  and  Phalanna  on  the  left  of  the  stream  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  Larissa  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  open  country  which  had  been  once  deposited 
from  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Peneus,  and  l>eing 
constantly  irrigated,  always  produced  a  plenti- 
ful crop.  To  the  west  of  Larissa,  in  a  narrower 
part  of  the  valley,  where  the  hills  approach  the  river 
more  from  the  north  side,  there  stood,  40  stadia 
from  Larissa,  the  town  of  Argura",  and  at  the  same 
distance  again  the  fort  of  Atrax ;  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  were  the  celebrated  city  of  Pelinnay 
and  the  castle  of  Pharcedon ' ;  higher  up  on  the 
left  hank,  where  the  mountains  on  the  north  begin 
to  recede  and  form  another  plain,  was  the  ancient 
city  of  Tricca  *.  Between  Tricca  and  Pelinna  stood, 
as  it  appears,  the  city  of  (Echalia,  so  celebrated  in 
mythology ;  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  perhaps 
discovered  by  a  traveller  in  some  ancient  walls  of 
massive  structure '',  of  which  Pouqueville  saw  many 
in  this  district.  If  now  we  follow  the  Peneus,  which 
runs  from  the  north-west,  higher  up  the  stream  than 


"  OrcAomenog,  p.  I  26. 

*  Li  v.  XXXII.  15.  Strabo 
IX.  p.  438,  440. 

1  Concerning  Pelinna,  see, 
besides  Cellarius,  Spanheim  Jc 
Cm  Numm.  IX.  p.  902.  Sul- 
masius  ad  SoUn.  p.  687.  Wes- 
seliug  ad  Diodor.  XVIII.  II. 
and  Boeckh  Comment,  ad 
Pind.  Pyth.  X.  p.  335. 

'  Besides  Strabo,  see  Dio- 
dorus  XVIII.  56.  In  Polya?- 
nus  IV.  a.  18.  should  be  writ- 


ten, *iXiinrof  rira\i6pKtt  *APKH- 
&ONA  v6\iv  8E22AAIKHN. 

*  Concerning  Tricca  (Tricala 
1 1|  leagues  from  Larissa  ac- 
cording to  Pouqueville)  see 
Mannert,  p.  569.  and  also  Eu- 
stathius,  vol.  II.  p.  250.  ed. 
Basil.  Tzetze-s  Chil.  IX.'  28. 

"  See  II.  B.  370.  with  the 
Scholia,  and  Eustathius.  Pe- 
linnus,  a  son  of  (EcliaJieus, 
Stcpli.  Byzant.  in  nAiwa. 
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Tricca,  we  come  to  the  mountain  district  of  Hestiae- 
oda.  At  about  three  and  a  half  hour*  from  Tricca" 
is  now  situated  the  convent  Meteora,  whose  name 
alludes  to  its  singular  situation  upon  lofty  columns 
of  rock"1:  from  which  place  there  were  two  ways, 
one  leading  higher  up  the  Peneus  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection to  Epirus,  and  the  other  passing  over  Stym- 
phca  to  Elimiotis  in  Macedonia  *.  This  was  about 
the  situation  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Gomphi,  which 
•i'  .ir  Pindus.  anil  not  very  far  from  t lit*  sources 
of  the  Peneus'.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  name 

i'\pn          the  m't/w-xf/apcf/  form  of  these 

rocks.  According  to  Strnlsi.  tioinphi  ( in  tin-  north 
west),  Tricca  (in  the  south  west),  Pelinua  (in  the 
rtli  east),  and  the  inure  recent  city  of  Metropolis 
(in  the  south  east),  formed  a  square  of  fortresses,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  the  ancient  Ithoine,  which 
Homer  from  the  steepness  of  the  rock  on  which  it 
llood  calls  the  precijti/ous  {Kkvfuutitwa  or  nkipMti- 
tiia)*.  From  Meteora  the  Pencils  may  be  followed 
in  a  northerly  direction  to  its  origin  from  two  small 
»trvains  ;  whence  there  was  a  path  which  wound 
the  high  chain  of  Pindus,  and  thus  reached  tiie 


*  Thus  Pouqueville :  accord-  tbu»  divided;  the  length  of 
ing  to  HuLland  twelve  niiles.  Temp*  40  madia,  then  to  Im. 
according  to  Vaudoucourt  four  riut  160,  to  Trice*  about  240, 
■mu  to  ( lotnphi 

*  Bee  Meletiui,  Pouqueville.  •  Strabo  IX.  p.  437.  II.  H. 
Holland.  Cockerel!  in  Hughes'  719.  Pauxan.  IV.  9.  1.  Me. 
Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  504.  teora  cannot  lie  Ithomc  :  more 

*  The  Utter  according  tu  probably  the  ruins  of  kastraki. 
Anun  I.  7 ;  the  fonneT  ac-  But  the  passage  concerning 
—Blag  IO  Liv.  XXXI.  41.  Curnbiu»  and  the  temple  of 
'AMI  1;  XXX\  III.  Cum-  the  honian  Minerva,  in  aeon- 
pare  Cesar  B.  C.  III.  80.  fusion    of    the  geographer*. 

'Tempe  waa about  500  Madia  Otherwise  dc  la  Porte  du  Tbeil 

trum  Gomphi,  Pliti.  H.  N.  IV.  Eclaircutemen*  *ur  Stratum  1. 

8.  which  distance  should  be  76.  p.  248. 
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country  of  Epirus.  This  was  in  ancient  times  the 
road  which  connected  the  two  countries,  and  there 
still  remain  on  it  several  Cyclopian  wails,  the  strong- 
holds of  former  ages. 

5.  There  had  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  the  Peneus  from 
the  earliest  times  a  Pelasgic  nation,  which  offered 
up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  possession  of  so  fruit- 
ful a  territory  at  the  festival  of  Peloria h.  Their 
1  nihil  -  were  doubtless  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  which  has  still  the  same  effect  on  the  mo- 
dern inhabitants,  those  who  dwell  near  the  river 
being  of  a  soft  and  peaceable  disposition,  while  the 
mountaineers  are  of  a  stronger  and  freer  turn  of 
mind  '.  Larissa  was  the  ancient  capital  of  this  na- 
tion k.  But  at  a  very  early  time  the  primitive  in- 
habitants were  by  more  northern  tribes,  some  re- 
duced to  subjection,  and  others  driven  out  of 
the  valley  K  Those  however  who  had  retired  into 
the  mountains,  viz.  the  PrciuiHyKBiAN  nation,  al- 
ways retained  a  certain  degree  of  independence.  In 
tin-  Homeric  catalogue  the  Perrh;ebiuns  are  men- 
tioned am  dwelling  on  the  hill  Cyphus  under  Olym- 
pus, and  on  the  banks  of  the  Titaresius.  which,  flow- 
ing along  the  western  edge  of  Olympus,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  clear  and  therefore  dark-coloured 
stream,  from  the  muddy  and  white  waters  of  the 
Peneus  m.    At  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of  its 

11  Athen.  XIV.  p.  639,  640.  ad  Lycoph.  836. 

'  Pouqueville,  p.  37.  1  Strabo,  IX.  p.  439. 

11  Orc/uimriion.  p.  1  26.  Here  m  According  to  modern  tra- 
also  Aerisius  of  Argos  dwelt,  vellers.  The  ancients  frequent- 
That  it  is  this  Larissn  is  plain  ly  misinterpreted  Homer.  In 
from  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  later  times  Eu  rotas,  or  Euro- 
40.  compare  Hellanicim  fragm.  pus,  as  in  the  Excerpta  of 
1 16.    Pausan.  II.  t6.  Tsetzes  Strabo,  i.  e.  the  dark-coloured. 
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are  remarkable  for  their  healthy  complexion, 
while  the  Peneus  H  mrrounded  by  a  sickly  popula- 
tion". The  ancients  however  were  reminded  by  the 
Titaresius  of  the  Styx  and  of  the  infernal  regions, 
not  front  any  natural  circumstance,  but  ln-cause  ix>th 
among  these  Perrha^bians  and  the  Hellopian  Pelasgi 
the  name  and  worship  of  Dodona  had  been  esta- 
blished". Accordingly  there  seems  to  have  been  in 
both  places  a  Vvxvutpwth*,  or  oracle  of  the  dead. 
The  prince  of  these  Perrh.-rbians  was  called  Guneus. 
So  uiUL-h  may  be  gathered  from  the  passage  in 
Homer.  Afterwards,  in  historical  times,  we  final  the 
Perrhiibians  having  extended  their  limits  to  the 
Ckubuniau  mountains,  the  pass  of  Ternpe.  and  the 
Peneus :  and  reaching  to  the  west  iieyond  the  chain 
of  PindusH.  Gonmu  and  At  rax  were  likewise  Perr- 
ha-hiau  towns').  The  Perrhaebians  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  mountains,  even  when  the  Thessalians 
had  seized  upon  the  plain,  not  indeed  as  an  inde- 
pendent, but  still  as  u  separate,  and,  until  the  Mace- 
donian supremacy,  as  an  Amphictyonic  nation. 

6.  Tlie  plain  on  either  side  of  the  Peneus  was 
however  occupied  by  the  Lapith^k,  a  race  which. 

I  have  shewn  elsewhere,  derived  its  origin  from 
Almopia  in  Macedonia,  and  was  at  least  very  nearly 
ii  uectedwith  the  Minyans  and  .F.olians  of  Ephvra'. 
If  it  be  allowed  to  speak  of  this  heroic  race,  of  super- 
human strength  and  courage,  in  the  same  terms  as 
of  a  real  nation,  we  should  say  that  the  towns 
Bbrtea,  Gyrton.  Mopsium.  Larissa.  Atrox.  (Kchalia. 

■  Pcmqiurvilli-  P  Hicronymus.np.  Strnh.  IX. 

lliu*  th*  writer*  in  Stnibo    p.  443. 
VII.  p.  3>8.  Sieph.  Byzant.  in       1  Stcph.  Uyzanr.  in  Tilwor, 
•  *'n  !  See  book  II.  rb.  11     I.iv.  XXXII.  15. 

'  Qrrkammii,  ff    J48  sqq. 
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Ithome,  and  Trieea,  were  under  the  dominion  of 
that  people.  Our  reason  is,  that  the  Lapithae,  Ela- 
tus,  Caeneus,  Mopsus,  Coronus,  Eurytus  and  Hippo- 
danieia,  were  considered  by  popular  tradition  as  in- 
habitants of  the  above  towns;  a  faKef  indicated  by 
the  names  of  several  of  these  heroes.  The  two  last 
of  these  towns  were  the  native  places  of  the  Ascle- 
piadae,  whom  the  genealogical  and  other  legends  al- 
ways represent  as  connected  with  the  Lapithae.  In 
Homer  the  inhabitants  of  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  (Echa- 
b'a  are  represented  as  following  the  sons  of  J£scula- 
pius ;  those  of  Argissa,  Gyrtou,  Orthe,  Elone,  and 
Oloosson  are  headed  by  the  descendants  of  the  La- 
pithae. Now  from  the  researches  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  it  would  seem  that  Orthe  was  the  fortress  of 
Phalanna,  Argissa  the  town  Argura,  l»oth  on  the 
river  Peneus;  Elone  was  a  small  town  on  mount 
Olympus,  as  also  Oloosson8;  and  it  appears  that 
the  Homeric  catalogue  agrees  well  enough  with  the 
other  traditions,  and  supposes  the  Lapithae  to  have 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Peneus,  with  some  parts 
of  the  mountainous  country  to  the  north. 

7.  Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to  premise,  in 
order  to  give  a  faithful  description  of  the  spot  in 
which  the  Dorians  first  make  their  appearance  in 
the  traditions  of  Greece.  They  bordered  on  the  La- 
pithae, but  inhabited  the  mountain  district  of  Hesti- 
aeotis,  according  to  Herodotus1,  instead  of  the  cham- 

'  If  Oloosson  is  the  modern  lap&apiicws.  loan  yap  airy  lor'tv  >'( 

Ahissona  on  the  road  from  La-  npri  Xryo/uVtj  'EXmnruv. 

rissa  to  Macedonia,  according  '  See  above,  §.  i.  Androu 

to  the  opinion  of  the  bishop  of  ap.  Strub.  X.  p.  475  E.  rijt 

Thessalunica  on  11.  B.  p.  333.  Awpi'Bor  wportpov,  vv¥  i«  'Eoruit- 

ML  Rom.  Aoufi  f<  tfrvX&aouv  ml  um&at  A. i-r,v-    The  Dorians 

viv  rtjv  Kkq<rw  nnpatp&fifto)iivr)v  also  dwelt  in  Hestisotis  to  the 


I  H.  I.  §.  8. 
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paign  country,  like  the  latt«T  nnv.  Yet  the  same 
passage  (if  that  author  implies  that  Tempe  was 
within  the  territory  of  Hestia-otis.  and  Ix-longed  at 
that  time  to  the  Dorians;  we  shall  nee  hereafter  hour 
nadt  this  account  It  confirmed  hy  the  altar  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo  in  this  valley".  It  will  moreover 
lie  rendered  proliahle  that  the  Pythium  above  men- 
tioned wa»  situated  on  the  mountain  heights.  Hence 
We  may  well  supjnise  the  whole  TrijMilis  to  have  at 
rate  time  belonged  to  the  Dorians;  since  even  Azo- 
nuu  was  not  always  inhabited  by  Illyrian  Pclagouea, 
but  bad  once  been  held  by  the  Hellenes  *.  It  is  also 
probable  that  Cyphus,  n  town  said  to  have  ltclongcd 
to  the  Perrha  hians,  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Dtariaiis  :  since  this  race  possessed  in  their  second 
settlement  a  town  railed  Acyphas*.  It  is  remark- 
able that  no  direct  and  positive  account  of  any  Doric 
town  in  this  district  has  been  preserved,  a  circuin- 
•taace  to  Ir*  attributed  to  the  loss  of  Hcsind's  epic 
poem  of  ,£gimiu8. 

8.  This  poem,  after  the  usual  manner  of  HesitaJ, 
although  the  author  probably  lived  about  the  30th 
Olympiad.  C6()  B.C.  in  the  last  jKriod  of  epic  |>oetry  *.) 


*ut  of  t'lniiuv  ■cuonUng  t<> 
CVm  ap.  Steph.  Byxant.  in 
>vuw.  According  to  Schol. 
Fmd.  Pjrth.  I.  1 14.  and  Schot. 
i,  Plut.  3S5.  (o»  i-mend- 
by  Heimterhui*,  p.  1 15.) 
4*1  dwelt  in  lVrrlwrbm  .  iuhI 
Nulagbta  nearly  coineidcawith 

•See  book  II.  eh.  3. 
'  There  m  a  hero  named 
Hasychiu*  in  'A(*fmi. 
Hrm»lerhuix  incorrectly 
ibero  a*  identical,  ubi 

VOI-.  I. 


mp.  p.  1 16. 

'  Atben.  XI.  p.  503  D.  ml  i 

t'<TTtk  I)  KtpKw^r  A  Mi>^<riot.  The 
confusion  of  the  Batata  of  Has 
niod  and  Cercops  may.  an  it 
appear*  to  me.  be  accounted 
for  aa  follows.  A  verse  con- 
cerning Uie  desertion  of  Ari- 
adne hy  Theseus  for  the  sake 
i<(  .Kgle.  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch 
(vit.  Thc».  jo.)  to  Ilcxiod.  and 
by  Athens™*  (XIII.  p.  557  A.) 
to  ( lercnpx  .    11   is  evidentl) 
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celebrated  the  most  ancient  transactions  of  the  Doric 
race.  Thus  it  sung  how  /Eghnius,  the  Doric  prince, 
whilst  engaged  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  war  with 
the  Lapithae,  called  to  his  assistance  the  wandering 
Hercules,  and  hy  the  promise  of  a  third  part  of  the 
territory  obtained  his  alliance,  by  which  means  the 
enemies  were  l>eaten,  their  prince  slain,  and  the  dis- 
puted territory  conquered  *.  The  name  of  the  poem 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  such  would  have  been  its 
contents  b.  Probably  the  heroes  of  Iolcus  and  the 
Phthiotans  were  also  introduced  as  allies  of  the  La- 
pit  ha?,  and  at  least  the  adventures  of  Phrixus  and 
Achilles'".  The  scene  of  the  second  book  was  Eu- 
boea,  the  name  of  which  island  was  there  derived 
from  the  cow  Iod;  the  attack  of  Hercules  upon  the 


from  the  ^Egimius  which  was 
attributed  to  both  the.se  names. 
(See  Appendix  V.  §.  14.)  This 
verse  was  expunged  from  the 
poem  by  Pisistratus,  as  we 
learn  from  Herens  quoted  by 
Plutarch.  The  .'Egimius  there- 
fore was  at  that  time  arranged 
and  set  down  in  writing,  to- 
gether with  other  epic  poems. 
Consequently  Cercops,  an  Or- 
phic Pythagorean,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Pisistratus, 
cannot  have  been  the  author 
of  it,  though  he  might  have 
been  the  tuta-Ktvairriit  who  ar- 
ranged it  in  the  same  manner 
that  Onomacritus  did  the  other 
poems.  Now  it  might  easily 
happen,  especially  if  his  inter- 
polations could  be  now  and 
then  discerned,  that  the  whole 
poem  should  be  attributed  to 
him. 

*  Wesseling.  ml  Diod.  IV. 
37.  p.  282. 


b  See  Valckenaer  ad  Enrip. 
Phcen.  p.  735. 

'  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  111. 
5S4.  IV.  816.  Groddek  (fli- 
bllothek  tier  alien  Lilleratur  ami 
Kunst.  vol.  II.  p.  89.)  is  some- 
what too  hasty  in  inferring  that 
it  contained  an  account  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
as  Weichert  de  Apollonio,  p. 
139.  n.  176.  correctly  remarks. 
The  character  of  the  ancient 
epic  poetry,  which  never  ad- 
mitted of  history  arranged  in  u 
chronological  order,  cannot  al- 
low us  to  suppose  that  the 
./Egimius  contained  on  account 
of  the  expedition  of  the  Do- 
rians, and  of  their  colonies, 
down  to  the  founding  of  Cy- 
rene. 

d  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  in  Btaph.  Hyzant.  'Afha- 
Tit.  — its  1 1 ",...>.  1  tv  SXytftutv  8«v- 
rcp^i  irtpi  lot'?* 


IB.  I.  §.  K. 
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Euhteau  town  of  (Erhalia  also  formed,  as  I  con- 
jecture, port  of  the  subject.  .ftgiiniii>  was  however 
Mipjiuscd  to  reign  in  IIcsti;iotis.  merely  because  the 
Dorians  bordered  in  this  direction  u]tou  the  Lapitlnv; 
be  was  easily  carried  over  to  the  second  settleinenLs 
of  tlie  rare  under  mount  (Kt;i '  .  This  hero  is  in  gc- 
neral  the  fabulous  progenitor  autl  hero  of  the  Doric 
nation;  hence  Pindar  called  the  customs  ami  lawn  of 
that  people  "  the  ordinances  of  .Kgimius."  Never- 
theless only  two  branches  of  the  nation  are  stated 
to  Ik*  descended  from  him.  viz.  the  Dymanes  and 
Painphylians ;  the  third  and  most  distinguished, 
riz.  the  1 1  vlleans,  was  supposed  to  lie  descended 
from  Hyllus  the  son  of  Hercules,  ami  adopted  by 
.figiiniiis.  And  as  the  landed  property,  was  in  the 
Doric  states  equally  divided  between  these  trils-s. 
Hercules  was  fabled  to  have  received  for  his  de- 
scendant* a  third  part  of  the  territory,  which  be- 
longed of  right  to  the  Hyllenns.  This  triple  division 
of  the  land  was  expressly  mentioned  by  the  epic 
poet,  who  used  the  word  TpiyatK*^,  to  express  that 

Dorians  had  obtained  and  shared  among  them- 
selves, at  a  distance  from  their  native  country, 

etly    in   the   IVIopomicsc  .>  ;i   territory  apjw>r- 


AmJi  *t(l»ir«i»  mXwm,  •+■• 

Tbcm-  are  followed  hv  the  l"» . n r 

mw«  concerning  Argon  and 
lw  ijtioted  by  Hchol.  Kurip. 

iWn.  II  CI       Apollodoni*  II 
l.j.  allude*  to  t hi»  paun^c . 
AVu>  wuat  lie  mentions  from 
tfcia  pocra  in  II.  1.4.  belong 
M  tbr  Eolsrwi  fables.  Com- 


pare Fabric  Bibliotliee.  vol.  I. 
p.  593.  ed.  Ilarlc*. 

*  See    Eplionit   up.  Sleph 
Byxant.  in  At'/MUft  (p.  96.  eil. 
Marx. I.  followed  bv  Slnibo  IX 
p.  654  A. 

'  Book  111.  eh.  I.  V  7. 

*  Etymol.  Mai.'"  TpixaUnt. — 
H  i  .'.in  tA  atrovt  01- 
«ij<T(ii,  n'uf  II. ii  •••>  yap  r|MVI(,( , 
KriXmiTO  Oi'ntn  rf.i.r,Ti;y  ym'n» 
ititt  friir^iin  «'W<7(ivrn      T/it'11  yuj> 
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tiotied  into  three  parts.  Ah  examination  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  first  race  was  distinguished  from 
the  other  two  as  of  different  origin,  will  be  found  in 
a  following  chapter 

We  must  also  refer  our  reader  to  the  investigatiou 
of  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  the  mythology  of 
Hercules,  in  the  second  book,  since  from  these  alone 
can  be  collected  the  internal  history  of  the  Doric 
race  during  its  earliest  period. 

9.  One  event  which,  even  if  it  had  not  been  noticed 
by  tradition,  would  still  have  been  felt  and  recognised 
from  the  effects  it  produced,  is  the  migration  of  the 
Dorians  from  the  district  of  mount  Olympus  to 
Crete.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  migration,  being 
from  one  end  of  the  Grecian  world  to  the  other,  and 


l\f\*l'ry>!t ,  'A^cuoi,  Attptfif.  The 

last  words  must  be  considered 
as  a  mere  ignorant  addition  j 
for  the  Dorians  did  not  divide 
their  territory  into  three  parts, 
because  two  other  Greek  races 
went  to  Crete.  It  is  indeed 
evident  that  a  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  land  conquered  by 
the  Dorians,  is  here  spoken  of, 
which,  as  is  plain  from  the  fa- 
bles concerning  j-Egimius  and 
Hercules,  took  place  according 
to  the  three  tribes.  According 
to  the  present  reading,  tins  di- 
vision took  place  at  a  distance 
from  the  native  country  of  the 
Dorians.  There  might  seem 
some  difficulty  in  this,  since 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  given 
jEgimius  the  third  part  of  the 
territory  as  a  n-apaiHiTaftjicij  in 
Hestitcotis.  the  most  ancient 
habitation  of  ihe  Dorians(Diod. 
IV.  37.  compare  Apollodoms 


II.  7.  3.).  Hence  n-or^i  for 
waTprjs  might  be  read  in  this 
sense;  "The  Dorians  divided 
"  their  territory  into  three 
"  parts  for  the  families  (of 
"  which  the  <f>v\al  or  tribes 
"  consisted),"  so  that  they  then 
dwelt  separately  from  one  an- 
other (similarly  Pindar  Olyinp. 
VII.  74),  This  alteration  how- 
ever appears  to  be  ungramnm- 
tical  ;  and  the  old  reading  is 
defended  by  the  following  ex- 
planation ;  viz.  that  according 
to  the  ancient  fable  Hyllus  aitd 
his  descendants  did  not  dwell 
either  near  mount  (Eta,  or  in 
Hestiteotis  together  with  die 
Dorians,  but  that  they  first  re- 
ceived in  the  Peloponnese  the 
third  part  of  the  territory,  whi- 
ther they  came  as  colonists  at 
a  distance  from  their  more  an- 
cient abodes  (inat  narpt)t). 
h  Below,  ch.  3.  $.  1 . 
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it  presents  a  striking  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  colonies.  HV  must  suppose  that  tin-  Do- 
rians, whilst  in  their  first  settlements,  excluded  from 
the  plain,  and  pressed  by  want,  or  restless  from  inac- 
tivity, constructed  piratical  canoes,  maimed  these 
frail  and  narrow  harks  with  soldiers,  who  themselves 
worked  at  the  oars,  and  thus  taring  changed  from 
mountaineers  into  seamen  (the  Normans  of  (ireece). 
set  sail  for  the  distant  island  of  Crete.  The  earliest 
trace  of  this  occurrence  is  found  in  the  Odyssey,  in 
which  poem  it  is  mentioned  that  the  thr'icc-dirUlnl 
(rpcxeuxn)  Dorians  formed  a  part  of  the  population  of 
Crete*.  Androii  states,  even  with  geographical  ac- 
curacy, that  these  Dorians  came  to  Crete  from  III-- 
ti»*otis,  at  that  time  called  Doris,  under  Tectnphus, 
the  son  of  Donts.  together  with  some  Acha ans  and 
Peiasgi,  who  had  remained  in  Thcssaly'.  Again, 
Diodorus  affirms  thai  Asterius  king  of  Crete,  the 
idopU-d  father  of  Minos  the  legislator,  was  the  son 
of  Tertanius  (Teutamus) The  essential  parts  of 
these  statements  are  rendered  certain  hy  two  proofs: 
1 1 1- - 1  cit"  thfsf  is  that  the  worship  nf  Apollo  was 
practiced  in  Crete  with  precisely  the  same  ceremonies 
Mat  Tciii|>e,  and  connected  with  many  of  the  same 
traditions;  the  second  is  the  very  remote  j>criod  at 
which  the  principles  of  the  Doric  constitution  were 
«Weiiiatizcd  and  established  in  Crete,  so  that  they 
afterwards  became  a  model  and  standard  for  other 

Horn.  Od,  XIX.  174.  <H>rrect  name,  tin-  "»mi'  a*  I  In*  t 

Ap.  Smb.  X.  p.  475  1).  "f  an  ancient  prince  of  I j»ri«ui. 

iad  Strphan.  Byiant.  in  S^mir.  on  which  1  lie  ancient  Dorians 

Ksd»ru»  V.  80.  probably  fol-  bordered.    Tlic  princes  of  (lie 

km«  Aruirun    Compare  Diod,  nllieil  milieus  were  ilmibtKss 

JV  fto.  founded  in  tradition.  Sec 

TVvntpoc  appear"  U>  be  the  Rtnukrr,  vol.  I.  p.  04. 
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states  of  that  race.  This  gives  lis  the  fullest  right 
to  consider  Minos  of  Cnosus  as  a  Dorian.  We  may 
assert  with  still  more  reason,  that  the  name  of  Minos 
indicates  a  period,  in  which  the  Doric  invaders 
united  a  part  of  the  island  into  one  state,  and  by  ex- 
tending their  power  over  the  Cyclades  and  many 
maritime  districts,  obtained,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Aristotle, 
the  dominion  of  the  sea.  To  discredit  this  Doric 
migration  would  be  to  reject  the  simple  explanation 
of  many  circumstances  and  connections  recorded  in 
later  history.  At  the  same  time  however  we  do  not 
mean  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  later  migrations 
from  the  Pelopounese,  when  it  had  already  fallen 
under  the  power  of  the  Dorians  m.  We  only  assert 
that  these  took  place  at  too  late  a  period  to  account 
for  many  unquestionable  facts.  The  portion  of 
Crete  first  occupied  by  the  Dorians  was.  according 
to  Staphylus,  the  eastern  coast";  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  eastern  side  of  the  north  coast.  Here 
stood  the  Minoan  town  of  Cnosus,  with  its  harbour 
Heracleum  and  colony  Apollonia.  From  this  point 
the  dominion,  customs,  and  worship  of  the  Dorians 
were  at  a  very  early  period  extended  over  the  dis- 


The  settlements  which  here 
come  into  consideration  tire,  I . 
the  immigration,  after  the  lieath 
of  Minos  (in  the  third  gene- 
ration before  the  siege  of  Troy), 
of  various  races,  chiefly  Hel- 
lenes, according  to  Herod.  VII. 
170  ;  this  is  a  mere  tradition  of 
the  towns  of  Polichtm  and  Pne- 
sus,  and  not  a  very  credible 
one.  1.  The  colony  of  Alths- 
mcues  after  the  expedition  of 
the  Heraclid*  from  Argos  and 


Megara,  and  in  connexion  with 
Rhodes.  3.  Dorians  from  die 
Peloponnese.  Lyctus,  Larope, 
and  other  places  settled  from 
Sparta ;  Phara?  a  colony  of  the 
Messenians ;  Gortyna  of  Amy- 
clieans  (Minyans);  Phtestus  co- 
lonized from  Sicyon ;  other 
towns  from  Argos  (Scylax,  p. 
t8.  Diod.  V.  80).  4.  VEgine- 
tans  in  Cydonia. 

"  Strnbo  X.  p.  47S  C. 
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tmtK  inhabited  by  the  Kteocretnus,  Pelusgi,  and  C'y. 
-Ionian-  :  ami.  with  the  help  of  later  migrations,  jht- 
vaded  the  whole  island".  And  although  the  di  tie- 
rent  dialects  cotdd  still  Ix*  distinguished  at  the  time 
of  Homer  yet  in  later  times  the  Doric  appears  to 
have  hern  uui verbally  adopted''. 

10.  We  now  return  to  the  passage  t>t  Herodotus, 
of  which  a  jwrt  has  Is-en  already  i|iioted;  "  When 
"  however  the  Dorians  were  driven  out  by  the  Cad- 
•  means*  they  dwelt  under  mount  Pindus,  and  were 
**  called  the  Macedonia  nation.  In  this  passage  the 
author  alludes  to  ail  event  in  fabulous  history,  vis. 
that  the  Cadmeans,  being  expelled  from  Thebes  by 
the  Arrives,  fled  to  the  Km-heleans  of  Illyria,  where 
they  bordered  upon  Homole,  a  Maguesian  mountain 
near  the  valley  of  Tempe.  Ill  tlii-  (tettleuieiit  they 
would  certainly  l>e  in  the  neigh Iniurhood  of  the  Do- 
rians. But  we  should  hear  in  mind  how  ]>crplcxed 
M  the  fable  which  we  have  before  us  r.  The  preda- 
tory excursion  of  the  Encheleans  to  Phot-is  and  lke- 

ii.i  appears  to  a<hnit  of  no  doubt,  as  it  was  noticed 
by  a  Delphian  oracle  of  tolerable  antiquity,  and  by 
the  tradition  of  the  Thebans.     The  same  horde  may 


The  t'retiw  eitiet  were  kc- 
eciruidemJ  a*  Dorir ; 
icr  tie  Enrotn.  XXXII. 
i  p  Si.  ed.  Heentu.  and  other*. 

'  od.  xxx.  175.  jxxi,  4* 

kmm  jki&m  iisfuyfuni. 

On  this  migration  of  the 
(»>nan»  from  their  early  settle  - 
MBit  in  the  north  of  Greeee 
lu  Crete,  *ee  Appendix  111. 

•  Orrkumruot,  pp.  333.  134. 
.WxurdaBSJ  to  Andron  (Soubo 
X.  p.  47$-)  they  nmu  dircetly 
hno  ||otti.rotii  under  moutil 
According  to  Dim  I  o  ■ 


rus  IV. 67.  the  Cadincun*  drove 
out  the  I  >■  >rm .  who  then  re- 
turned to  Dori.i  (Erineus,  (  yti- 
nium,  Boeum).  Lyrophron  v. 
1388.  might  be  quoted  in  eon- 
firinntinn  of  Hcrodolu*,  since 
he  call*  the  Dorian* 

»         AmpuU).  Lai'inon  being 

the  name  of  the  r ■  •  1  _  ■  ■  of  I'm 
rill*  anil  the  t'amhiiniaii  moun- 
tain!!.    Hut   Lyeophroti  only 
alludes  to  their  settlement*  in 
Heslia'otiv 

I)  I 
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in  its  passage  have  also  disturbed  the  Dorians  in 
their  settlements ;  but  it  is  no  less  wonderful,  that 
fugitive  Thebans  should  have  voluntarily  taken  re- 
fuge with  the  Encheleans  in  Illyria,  than  that  this 
latter  nation  should  have  driven  the  Dorians  from 
their  settlements.  It  may  be  true  that  some  north- 
ern hordes  ex]>elled  the  Dorians  from  mount  Olym- 
pus, since  at  a  later  period  we  find  the  Preonian 
(Teucriau)  race  of  the  Pelagones,  who  had  descended 
from  the  Axius  *,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  Tripolis,  Azorum,  Doliche,  and  Pythium,  in  pos- 
session of  their  ancient  settlements. 

As  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Maced- 
niaus,  or  ancient  Macedonians  (who  in  his  lifetime  in- 
habited the  territory  between  the  rivers  Haliacmon 
and  Lydias,  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast)',  were 
derived  from  the  Dorians  when  dwelling  under  mount 
Pindus,  lie  probably  followed  some  accounts  of  the 
Macedonians,  who,  not  satisfied  with  establishing  the 
Doric  origin  of  their  royal  family,  wished  to  claim 
the  same  honour  for  the  whole  nation :  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  historical  foundation  for  this 
statement.  For  the  Macedonians,  as  was  above  re- 
marked, were  indeed  for  the  most  part  Greeks,  but 
neither  their  language  or  customs  authorize  us  to 
consider  them  as  Dorians  u. 

•  11.  B.  849.  #.  159.  Il  is  to  Introduction,  and  Appendix.  I. 

this    that  Herodotus  alludes,  §.  4). 
when  he  says  that  the  Teu-       '  See  Appendix  I.  §,  17. 
crians,  to  which  race  he  refers       "  Introduction,  §.  3.  Appcn- 

the  Pieonians,  had  penetrated  dix  I.  $.  25. 
as  far  as  the  Peneus  (see  the 


«M.  2.  §.  1. 
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CHAP.  II. 
The  Doritttu  at  tJU'Jvot  of  (Kta  and  J'ai  niutut. 

1.  "  Fmm  thence,"  Herodotus  proceeds  to  relate, 
tin-  race  of  tin-  Dorian-.  migrated  to  Dr\ opis.  after- 
!s  called  Doris,  or  the  Doric  TetrapoliH.',  Here 
also  it  will  lie  necessary  to  give  some  illustration  of 
the  geography  of  the  country  :  lx.'^i lining  at  Thcr- 
pyla-  (the  point  at  which  mount  (Eta  comes  in 
with  the  sea)  to  the  hroken  ridge  where  it 
i»  swallowed  up  in  Parnassus,  and  both  ranges  are 
lost  ill  the  mountains  of  Pindus,  and  where  this  lat- 
ter, the  grand  chain  of  Greece,  is  separated  antl 
firnnilio  ofT  in  different  directions. 

Following  the  plain  of  Phocis.  which  lies  between 
mounts  CEta  and  Parnassus,  and  is  watered  by  the 
CephisiLs,  we  presently  find  the  mountains  a|>- 
proaehitig  each  other  from  both  sides,  ami  contract- 
ing the  valley  of  the  river.  The  last  towns  of 
Phocis  in  this  direction  are,  Amphicva,  Tithronium 
and  Dryma'a.  still  to  be  recognised  in  ruins,  and 
fittt  ii  bearing  the  name  of  Pal<rocastro ".  Pro- 
reeding  thence  westward  to  the  higher  country,  we 
win  arrive  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Ccphisus. 

!.  h  cannot  lie  mistaken,  since  it  immcdiatcl}  forms 
Jutreum  of  considerable  size.  The  Ccphisus  indeed 
rices  not  in  mount  (Eta  but  in  Parnassus,  and  runs 
int  to  the  north-east,  in  order  to  make  a  Itcnd  after- 
wards to  the  south-east   .     The  situation  is  particu- 


Ampfairm  near  Diulja.  Sue  vol,  II.  p.  133.  mid  Cell:  com- 

kc  in  Wnlpok'*  Ton  elf.  p.  pure  On  limnrno*.  p  41.  Poll- 

Clarke,  p.  127.    Get).  i|ueville  m  completely  in  error, 

ermry.  p.  3 10.  According  to  liim  llie  l'ephisn» 

'  I bcre  chieftv  follow  DodwcU.  rise*  ut  hours  N.  E.  of  Aro- 
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larly  indicated  by  the  ancieut  citadel  of  a  town,  si- 
tuated close  to  the  source,  upon  a  steep  projection  of 
Parnassus ;  this  place  must  he  recognised  as  Lilaea. 
The  scenery  around  is  of  a  grand  and  hold  de- 
scription. Twenty  stadia  from  hence  was  situated 
Charadra,  where  a  mountain-torrent  joined  the  Ce- 
phisus.  But  the  river  Pindus,  which  falls  into  the  Ce- 
phisus  not  far  from  Lilaea',  comes  down  from  a  much 
greater  elevation.  These  valleys,  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  Lihea  r,  constitute  the  real  district  of  Doris, 
little  described  in  detail  by  the  ancients,  and  never 
till  a  short  time  since  visited  by  modem  travellers. 
The  steep  citadel,  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  distance 
from  Likea,  situated  upon  a  projection  of  Parna»us 
near  the  village  of  Mariolatis,  is  perhaps  Boeum. 
The  ancieut  walls  in  the  valley  towards  the  west 
near  Stagni,  must  be  set  down  as  the  fortress  of  Cyti- 
nium ''.  Erineus  should  probably  however  be  sought 
for  in  the  defiles  of  (Eta,  nearer  the  sources  of  the 
stream  just  mentioned'.  Near  (Eta  was  situated 
Acyphas  f,  probably  the  same  as  the  city  of  PiudusS 


tina,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
Erineus,  and  flows  from  the 
north  into  the  Pindus,  which 
river  (he  says)  runs  into  the 
Gulph  of  Corinth,  contrary  to 
all  accounts  of  ancient  writers. 

c  The  old  maps  are  all  in- 
correct ;  see  now  Gell's  map  to 
his  Itinerary.  According  to 
Strabo  iheTetrapolis  lay  chiefly 
to  the  east  of  Parnassus,  but  it 
extended  also  round  to  the 
west.  IX.  p.  417.  The  river 
Pindus  is  now,  according  to 
Dodwell,  the  Aninni. 

'  See  p.  43,  note  i. 

1  bee  Strabo  IX.  p.  427.  X. 


p.  476  A.  Strabo  distinguishes 
Erineus  in  Phthiotis  from  this 
town,  IX.  p,  434.  Etymol. 
Mag,  p.  373,  56.  a  'Efitmis  is 
the  correct  form.  Mela  how- 
ever, and  the  scholiasts  to  Pin- 
dar and  Aristophanes  quoted 
below,  call  it  Erineum. 

'  Strabo  IX.  p.  427  B.  p. 
434.  Steph.  Byz.  '  \«m,w  pla 

'  A  xi'i<jia  s ,  G  e  11 . '  A«  ixf>a ,  Doric* ,  see 
Bckker's  Anecdota.  vol.  III.  p. 
•3'.V 

*  Scymnus  Chius  v.  591. 
-<••,>•••%  'Ejunioy,   l...,,.,  Kvriftov 
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situated  above  Erineus.  ami  of  the  same  name  a* 
the  river,  both  which  names  the  Dorians  had  brought 
with  them  from  their  early  settlement.*.  This  comer 
i>f  land  placed  under  the  chief  mountain -chain  of 
Greece,  and  hanging  over  the  plains  which  extend 
from  theme.  Max  l>ounded  by  the  upper  districts  of 
Btlrlt"  by  the  territory  of  the  Ozoliau  Locrians, 
Phocia,  and  southern  Thessaly  b.  From  Cytinium  a 
ntaiii-path  led  along  the  side  of  Parnassus  to 
country  of  the  Locrians':  this  also  has  been  ex- 
plored by  modern  travellers.  From  Delphi  another 
WMDlain-path  (which  was  reckoned  by  an  ancient 
traveller  at  180  stadia  k)  crossed  over  in  the  direction 
of  Lilaa.  The  modern  road  to  the  north,  from  the 
valley  of  Pimlus,  likewise  goes  along  a  inountnin- 
pass  through  the  defiles  and  ravines  of  (Kta,  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Sjx«rcheus,  now 
called  Hellada1.  If  this  was  passable  in  ancient 
•  it  funned  (he  communication  between  l)ori«- 
aild  the  country  of  the  Maliuns. 

2.  Mount  (Eta  stretches  in  a  westerly  directum 
fur  the  length  ot  '.'(HI  stadia  towards  the  Malian  bay, 
which  it  reaches  at  Thermopylae.  It  se|>arates.  Do- 
ns, I'Iuh  i-.  and  the  Fpicnemidinii  Locrians  from  the 
ralU-y  of  the  SjK-rcheus.   The  passes  connected  with 


M»y.  Cum  p.  Count),  ubi  tup. 
Id  answer  to  thorn  who  deny 
ikm  1'imlus  wu  situated  in 
Uu»  Tctrapoli*.  it  ia  sufficient 
l»  quote  Herod.  VIII.  43. 
Cotnp.  du  Theil  Kclairc.  mtr 
PC.  torn.  III.  p.  118. 
loebette,   torn.  II,  p. 


nans.  Aniline*.  Ixicri  Epicnc- 
midii ;  compare  pp.  435,  430  H. 

•  Thucyd.  HI-  95,  I ©9.  It  i* 
the  K;iki-r;i!,i  between  Stapii 
nnd  Salonn.  Uodwrll,  vol.  I.  p. 
140.  and  1  m  II.  p.  106. 
k  I'miaan.  X,  iv  2. 
1  This  mad  through  fiumini. 
Palwoclmri,  und  Nciiropnli,  i« 


*  Sombu  IX.  p.  427  C.  ur-    described  l>y  Dodwell,  vol.  II. 


them 


w  manner : 


i).  120.  (tell 


IxK-ri  Hcsperii,  l)o 


p.  241 
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it  arc,  first,  the  one  just  mentioned :  secondly,  an- 
other from  Phocis  to  the  rocky  glen  of  Trachiuin  **i 
and,  lastly,  that  of  Thermopylae,  together  with  the 
upj>er  path,  made  famous  by  the  battle  with  the  Per- 
sians. The  pass  of  Thermopylae  is  formed  on  one 
side  by  the  steep  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  deep  and  impassable  salt-marsh : 
these  in  the  narrowest  part  are  only  60  paces  dis- 
tant from  each  other":  in  the  middle  arise  the  hot 
sulphurous  springs,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  de- 
file. At  no  great  distance  from  these  lies  the  little 
plain  of  Anthela,  breaking  into  two  narrow  parts  of 
the  pass.  At  the  northern  entrance  of  the  passage 
there  are  still  the  ruins  of  a  wall,  which  has  per- 
haps served  as  a  barrier  against  the  invasions  of 
Thessalian,  Persian,  and  Roman  armies.  Near  this 
tf&t  the  brook  Asopus  rises  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  pass  was  the 
small  town  of  Alpenus,  its  whole  length  being  about 
five  miles.  From  Thermopylae  the  paved  and  raised 
military  road  leads  northward  over  the  Spercheus  to 
Thessaly,  southward  by  Alpenus,  Scarpheia  and 
Thronium,  and  from  thence  to  Elatea,  and  thus  to 
the  land  of  Phocis. 

Although  the  broken  and  precipitous  form  of  both 
mountain  and  valley  rendered  the  chain  of  (Eta 
little  suited  for  human  habitation,  yet  there  was  in 
ancient  times  a  considerable  number  of  cities  reach- 
ing in  a  line  from  the  Doric  Tetrapolis,  as  far  as  the 

Holland  went  over   (his  description  of  Thermopylw  see 

roud  near  Eleutherocbori,  p.  Qrchomcnos,   p.  486.  Clarke. 

383.  romp.  Dodwell,  p.  74.  ch.  8.  p.  240.    Holland,  rh. 

It  is  also  the  way  alluded  to  18.  p.  375.  Cell,  Itinerary,  p. 

bv  Procopius  dc  .'Edif.  IV.  1.  139. 
'  ■  Liv.  XXXVI.  15.    For  a 


CU.  ±  $.  3. 


TIIK  INJH1.\N>. 


sea.  Amphanaa  mast  have  been  built  u\hhi  iiioiuit 
(Eta,  but  in  the  direction  of  Trucliiuia  ;  so  tlint,  with 
a  little  latitude  of  expression,  it  was  considered  a*  in 
Thesealy".  Rhoduntia  and  Teichius  were  fortified 
heights  on  the  road  over  mount  (Eta  I',  l'hricium 
was  situated  near  Thcrmopyke  on  the  Locrian  side; 
inun  this  place  sonic  colonists  went  to  the  Koli.m 
Ciune,  and  Larissa  Phriiouis ''.  On  the  other  side, 
upon  the  slojic  of  the  mountain  above  the  valley  of 
tbe  small  streams  Melas  and  Dyras,  lay  Trarhis. 
Heraciea  was  situated  six  stadia  from  the  aueienl 
Trachis  r.  Not  far  from  hence  .'Egoueiu  was  pro- 
hahly  situated 

3.  Having  now  marked  out  the  topography  of 
district  by  traces,  which  although  not  as  clear 
a>  could  Ik-  wished,  are  yet  jierfectly  accurate,  we 
will  next  proceed  to  inquire  concerning  the  small 
native  tribes  which  at  different  periods  settled  in 
these  parts,  and  particularly  concerning  the  Dorians 
themselves.  Doris,  in  the  limited  meaning  of  the 
term,  was  the  valley  of  the  river  Hindus.  When- 
ever the  Doric  Tripoli*  is  mentioned,  the  three 
cities  meant  are  Bu'um,  Cytinium,  and  Erineus'; 
which  last  place,  as  being  the  most  considerable,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  called  Doriuiu":  but  when 
writers*  speak  of  a  Trtmpolin,  Acyphas  (or  Hindus) 
•  j.iikd  .1-  a  fourth  town'.     This  is  the  country 


*  See  Stwphan.  By/,  in  'Aft- 
<n>  frun  TUcoporopuv  Eurip 
Bar.  Fur.  380. 

»Stimbo  IX.  p.  42S.  Liv. 
XXXVI.  16. 

•-ph.  By«.  in  *pUu»,  and 


lirlUl! 


1  See  LycopUron,  Herat*  u». 


RhiatniH  qunti'd  by  Stepliunu*. 

'  Thin  .Anilnin  in  Slnibo  X. 
p.  476.    Thucvd.  I.  107. 

"  .ICarhin.  dc  K11U.  Ia-l'.  p. 

186,  1.  riiD  qmna  ii  Awpt'ov  mi 
Kktwiov  (p.  43,  24). 

*  Thciipompus  ap.  Stvpli. 
h«  '.•■••>  Srynmui  rl  ubinp 
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which  Duras  the  son  of  Helleu  is  said  to  have  in- 
habited, when  he  brought  together  his  nation  on  the 
side  of  Parnassus  >;  a  tradition  which  totally  loses 
sight  of  the  more  ancient  settlements  of  the  Doric 
race.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Dorians  whilst 
confined  within  these  limits  rested  content  with  the 
possession  of  this  narrow  valley,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
occupied  several  places  along  mount  (Eta,  of  which 
Amphanaea  was  one*.  An  unknown  writer*  named 
six  Doric  towns;  viz.  Erineus,  Cytinium,  Baeum,  Li- 
la;iun,  Carpha?a  and  Dryope :  of  which  by  Lilauun 
is  meant  the  town  of  Lihea,  by  Carphrca  probably 
Scarphea  near  Thermopylae,  and  by  Dryope  the 
country  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Dryopiaus. 
There  was  therefore  probably  a  time  when  the 
heights  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephisus,  and  a  nar- 
row strip  of  laud  along  mount  (Eta.  as  far  as  the 
sea,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Dorians.  Nay 
this  was  even  partly  the  case  in  the  Persian  war ; 
for  even  at  that  time  Doris  stretched  in  a  narrow 
tongue  of  laud  thirty  stadia  broad,  between  the  Ma- 
lians  and  Phoceans,  nearly  as  far  as  Thermopylae '': 


I  Strabo  VIII.  p.  383.  Co- 
non.  27.  Scymnus.  To  this 
also  refers  the  statement  in 
Apollodorus  I.  7.  3.  that  Dorus 
the  son  of  Hellen  ttjv  nipnv  jfa>- 

pav   niXonnvrifiTav  IXnfftv.  Vi- 

truvius  IV.  1.  however  gives  a 
different  account.  Achuia  Pclo- 
pounesuque  lula  Dora.i  Ifellenis 
et  Orscidia  nymphee  (a  mountain 
nymph)  filhu  regnavit. 

'  H .V.11  ,rii-  ap.  Stephan. 

"  In  the  scholia  to  Pindar, 
Pyth.  I.  i2i,  in  which  how- 
ever there  is  some  transposition 
and  confusion.    There  is  no- 


where else  any  mention  of  a 
city  in  Perrhiebia  named  Pin- 
dus.  In  Pindar  UadoBtv  is  used 
generally  for  the  earlier  settle- 
ments ;  for  Hcstiwotis  and  Do- 
ris both  touch  on  the  chain  of 
Piiidus.  See  Boeckh.  Explic. 
p.  235.  These  scholia  are  pro- 
bably followed  by  the  scholiast 
on  Arisioph.  Plut.  385.  and  by 
T/eize>  ad  Lycophr.  v.  980. 
comp.  v.  741  ;  but  without  se- 
parating the  erroneous  part*. 

11  Herod.  VIII.  31.  comp. 
Plutarch.  Themistocl.  9. 


rn.  «.§.  !.  Till'.  DORIANS. 


S  v!:i\  ;i\-<>  mention*  the  Dorians  as  inhabitants  of 
tlit-  H-;H  n;i>t c.  This  district  however  near  mount 
OZta  is  tlmt  which  the  Dryopians  had  formerly  in- 
i,  (m  may  he  shewn  from  a  passage  of  Hero- 
J),  before  they  were  eiitirc-1  y  disj>ossesscd  by 
Dorians,  their  neighlwmrs  in  the  Tetrapolis. 
Thus  hy  means  of  this  geographical  investigation  we 
have  arrived  at  an  historical  event.  It  seems  pro- 
hahk-  that  the  Dorians,  moved  hy  slow  degrees  from 
H  -tia  otis  to  mount  (Kta.  lure  first  |>ossessetl  them- 
gelve*  of  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  mountain-val- 
ley, ami  from  theme  gradually  spread  towards  the 
coast  over  the  land  of  the  Dryopians.  This  rait*  in- 
deed generally  did  not  press  all  at  once,  hut  passed 
slowly  into  districts  which  had  Iteen  seized  hv  some 
part  of  them  at  an  earlier  period r. 

4.  The  Dkyoj'IaNH  (the  fragments  of  whose  his- 
we  hire  introduce)  are  an  aboriginal  nation, 
h  may  he  railed  IVhisgic,  sunt-  Aristotle  and 
others  assign  to  them  an  Arcadian  origin  '.  Their 
affinity  with  the  Areadians  is  confirmed  hy  the  wor- 
ship paid  hy  them  to  Ceres  Chthonia,  to  Proserpine 
Melilsi'a,  and  I'luto  ( 'lymcnus  ;  which  l>ore  a  great 
rvseinhlance  to  those  of  Phigaleia,  Thelpusa.  ami 
other  towns  in  Arcadia*.    Their  territory  hortlered 


'  P.  34- 

•>  ller.xl.VHl.  31.  and  43. 
itin  ovrot  A«fM«oi>  «oi  Mo««A»»i' 

According  u>  Uii»  parange  tbere- 
farv  Cjniniuni  and  1  locum  may 
balk  have  been  inhabited  by 
tu*  Dryopianv 

*  Amrrding  tu  Srmlxi  IX. 
|.  434..  there  vnt»  a  Dryopian 


Tctrapoli*  a*  well  a*  n  Dorian 
'  Ap.  Strub.  p.  TV- 
wrliolin  to  Apollon.  Khod.  I. 
1 1H3.  fnmixh  a  ncticnlojjv.  v  1/ 
Lycaoii,  Din,  Dryopx.  follow- 
cd  l>v  T/cl/cs  ud  l.vc.  4S0 
and  Etymol.  Mat;,  p. '388.  33. 
Pfaerce) '.k'H  however,  tjuoteil  in 
the  Keliolia  to  Apollnnius.  j  1 i .  • 
a  different  account. 

«  See  book  II.  eh,  2.  4.  3. 
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upon  that  of  the  Malians,  so  that  they  extended 
into  tlie  valley  of  the  Spercheus  heyond  inouut  Qita, 
and  in  the  other  direction  as  far  as  Parnassus'1;  to 
the  east  their  settlements  reached  to  Thermopylae '. 
Their  expulsion  is  related  in  a  manner  entirely  fa- 
bulous, being  connected  with  the  propagation  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo  (which  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  migrations  of  the  Dorians,  and  also  with 
the  adventures  of  Hercules);  but  when  a  clue  to 
this  method  of  narration  is  once  discovered,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  equally,  or  perhaps  more  instructive, 
and  to  convey  much  fuller  information  than  a  bare 
historical  narrative.  In  the  present  instance  the  Py- 
thian Apollo  is  represented  as  the  god  to  whom  the 
vanquished  Dryopians  are  sent  as  slaves,  and  who  dis- 
patches them  to  the  Peloponnese  k ;  and  Hercules,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Trachinians,  subdues  and  con- 
secratos  them  to  Apollo,  or  assigns  to  them  settle- 
ments in  Argolis,  but  allots  their  laud  to  the  Do- 
rians or  Malians '. 


''  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Miliums  and  Myrmidonian 
Achteans.  Pherecydes  ap.  Sehol. 
ApoOL  Rh.  I.  1823.  pp.  93. 
107.  ed.  Sturz.  Aristotle  ubi 
sup.  At  Ihe  foot  of  mount  Par- 
nassus, Aristotle  and  Pausan. 
IV.  34.  6.    XvKtaptlrais  ufiapnt. 

The  iimiiKqmt  from  the  Sper- 
cheus to  Trachis  is  merely  > 
confusion  of  the  scholiast  to 
Apollonius.  Callimacbna  had 
only  mentioned  the  migration 
10  the  Peloponnese,  Schol.  Pa- 
ris. Clavier's  remarks  (ad  A- 
pollud.  p.  323.)  are  very  inac- 
curate. Dryops,  the  son  of 
Spercheus,  dwelt  at  the  foot  of 
mount  <Km.  according  to  An- 


toninus Liberalis,  31. 

1  Ibid.  4.  KPArAAETS  i  ApC- 

OT7HS  <ii'  i  t   yrje   Tl]t  Ji,u  7TltjHX 

rh  \a\tpa  rh  'Wpaxkiovs.  In  this 
strange  account  Melaneus  the 
sou  of  Apollo,  a  king  of  the 
Drynpes,  is  represented  as  tak- 
ing Epirus  and  Ambracia.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  same  history  as 
the  migration  of  the  jEuiancs 
and  Neoptotemus  to  Molossis, 
sEginetica,  p.  18. 

«  Book  II,  ch.  3.  §.  3. 

1  Aristot.  ap.  Strab.  ubi  sup. 
Apollod.  II.  7.  7.  Diod.  IV. 
37.  Pausan.  IV.  34,  6.  Servius 
ad  Ain.  IV.  146.  npa£<it 'Hfw- 
nXjoi'i,  p.  152.  Marini  Ville 
Albam.  romp.  AZgiHcticn,  p.  33. 


cn.«.§.  4.  THE  DORIANS. 


From  thi»*  tradition  we  might  |>erhu|»s  infer  that 
the  Dryopiaiw  accomi»anied  the  Dorians  in  their  mi* 
gratioii  to  tin*  Pelnjioiiiiese.  and  settled  there  with 
tin-in.  The  situation  however  of  tlie  places  In-long- 
ing to  the  Dryopiaus  makes  it  necessary  to  seek 
some  other  explanation.  For  the  colonies  of  this 
race  lie  scattered  over  no  ninny  cookIm  and  inland*, 
that  they  can  only  have  heen  planted  hy  single  ex- 
peditions over  the  sea.  in  Argolin,  for  instance, 
they  built  Hennione,  A-nu.  .in. I  Ki.m  'll.-ili  > 
upon  projecting  headlands  and  promontories;  in 
Euha-a,  Styra  and  (.'arystuw  belonged  to  than"*; 
among  the  islands  they  hud  settlements  in  (  Vilnius 
and  perhaps*  Myeonnw ;  they  had  also  penetrated 
as  far  an  Ionia  and  Cyprus".  Hence  it  must  he  in- 
ferred, that  the  Dryopians,  harassed  or  dislodged  hy 
thr-ir  neighhours,  dis|>ersed  in  various  directions  over 
the  sea.  It  hi  however  hhturicti/ly  certain  that  a 
great  port  of  lite  Dryopinns  were  consecrated  ax  a 
(■object  people  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  (an  usage  of 
ancient  times,  of  which  there  arc  many  iiistsini«-s), 
and  that  for  a  lonjj  time  tln-y  -'TM'il  mhIi  ;  for 
even  ill  the  fragmentary  history  of  the  destruction 

Hi-vue  F.xc  ad  /En.  IV,  ».  p.  himself:    wr  above,    p.  4N 

finj.  BaeeHtochetf ,  torn.  I.  note  h. 

I>.  434.  Hens).  VIII.  43,  ol  fit  m  Ucrodot,  VIII,  40.  Dio- 

'fji-jim/n         Sfmnttt  vnn'Ufta-  dor.  IV.  57.     Thurydidr*  VII 

i>wii  ti  rai  MijXh'm-  J*  rijt  riw  57,  however,  consider*  the  Slv- 

4taM>a*r  aoA»o)ur)|c  x*His  <(••»■-  titan  a»  Ionian*. 

rrmmt.     A   peculiar  auntie*-  "  ilrrodol.  uhi  m/>.  Diodor. 

Umm  of  the  tnutition  in  Suidaa  ubi  imp.   Tlie  fabtilou*  wnr  of 

B^wfn,  Kinrfar.  The  *emc  of  Amphitryon    tu^uuM  Cythniin 


preserved  in  Bty-  i»  probaldy  ronnceted  with  it 

mmL  Main1-  p-  '$4,  7-  »houkl  "  Herodm  VI I.  00.  Diodor 

apparently    be  thus  written,  ubi  *vp.  A»ine  in  Cyprus,  Ste- 

'Anuntnw  EIllTPinTII-  phnn.   By*.    Also  in  Cy/irux 


t\2  onASZAZ;  the  explanation  aeeording  to  Strabn  XIII  p 
n  given  hy  the  etymologist  jWi. 

E 
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of  CriMa  (Olyinp.  47.  590  B.  C.)  wc  find  Cruugfilfifla- 
mentioned  together  with  the  Crissa?ans  P,  which  was 
a  najne  of  the  Dryopians  derived  from  a  fabulous 
ancestor  1.  The  condition  of  the  subjects  of  temples, 
and  consequently  of  these  Craugallida?,  will  be 
treated  of  at  large  in  another  place r. 

5.  But  the  Dorians,  though  hostile  to  their  neigh- 
bours the  Dryopians,  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  MaliaNS.  This  people  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 
the  Spercheus,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  rocky  moun- 
tains, and  open  only  in  the  direction  of  the  sea; 
they  were  divided  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast, 
the  Sacerdotal,  and  the  Trachinians  *.  The  second 
of  these  classes  probably  dwelt  near  to  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  temple  at  Thermopylae,  the  third  <>n  tht 
rocky  declivities  of  mount  (Eta.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  were  in  such  close  alliance  with  the  Dorians, 
that  Diodorus  speaks  of  Trachis  as  the  mother-town 
of  Lacedseinon  The  friendship  between  Ceyx  and 
Hercules,  together  with  that  of  his  sons,  is  the  my- 
thological expression  for  this  connexion.  The  Ma- 
Mans  were  always  a  warlike  people,  those  persons 
only  who  had  served  as  Hoplita?  being  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  government  ".  Their  country  was 
however  chiefly  famous  for  its  stingers  and  darters  v. 


f  Sec  Orchomcnos,  p.  490.  In 
sEscliincs  adv.  Ctesiph.  p.  f>8. 
40.  according  to  Didymus  and 
Xenagorn.H  in  Harpocrntion, 
KpnvyuXX/Sai  should  be  written. 
1  Antonin,  Liberal.  4. 

'  Book  II.  ch.  3.  §.  3. 

I  l.y.rA/w  .      '1.,"^,      I  ,  >  ■ '  y  >'  J '  < '  1 

Thucyd.  HI.  92.  comp.  Dod- 
well,  II.  p.  71.  I  may  also  re- 
mark that  Seylax  and  Diodo- 
rus, XVIII.  1  1 .  appear  to  make 


a  distinction  between  Melian* 
andMalians:  but  in  both  place* 
AAMIEIZ  should  be  written  fur 
MnAmc  and  MaAcit.  Wessc- 
linn's  opinion  concerning  il.. 
last  passage  is  untenable,  nncfl 
there  never  was  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Malea.  Diodorus  i* 
not  quite  accurate. 

'  Diodor.  XII.  59. 

"  Aristot.  Polit.  IV.  13. 

•  Tbucyd.  IV,  100. 


em  2.  §.  6. 


riii:  DOKI  \\s 


<j.  In  after-times  (here  came  i ri t •  *  the^c  districts  » 
'  m  which  the  ancient  trail  it  ions  of  the  country 
do  not  recognis»e.  viz.  the  Hellenic  V.nianes  nr  (K(a-- 
aus ;  the  latter  name  denoting  the  region  in  which 
that  nation  was  settled,  the  former  their  race*;  al- 
though I  do  not  assert  that  the  fourteen  <Kt.i  tin 
conn n unities '  constituted  the  entire  nation  of  the 
,fLnianes.  For  they  also  dwelt  on  the  hanks  of  the 
fnichus.  and  a  I  tout  the  source*  of  the  Spcrrhcus, 
I  i-nr  the  city  of  Hyi>ata  ?.  In  early  timet  they  had 
inhabited  the  inland  parts  of  Thessaly.  and  alKmt 
the  end  of  the  fabulous  period  they  descended  into 
tbone  nettlemcnts,  from  which  in  later  times  they 
were  dislodged  by  the  Illyrian  Athamanes '.  Al- 
though the  .r'niano  did  not  disavow  a  certain  de- 
pendnnce  on  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  though  they 
adopted  among  their  traditions  the  fables  respecting 
(ferrules,  anciently  prevalent  in  their  new  settle- 
ments *,  yet  on  account  of  their  geographical  jsmition 
they  lived  in  opposition  and  hostility  to  the  Mai  inns 
mid  Dorians '';  who,  as  Strata)  also  states,  had  de- 
prived them  of  a  part  of  their  territory r.  Nay 
more,  it  is  probable  that  the  emigration  of  the 
Dorians  which  conquered  the  Peloponnese,  was  in 
mmue  way  or  other  connected  with  the  arrival  of 
Faiianes  in  this  region.  There  was  an  ancient 
twmity  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  (Et.v- 
xax J.  It  was  chiefly  on  this  account  that  Sparta 
founded  the  town  of  (Ieraclea  in  the  country  of  Tra- 


•  See  I  ""'  '  <•>.  I-' 

irtyomic  trtiijvr,  p.  41. 

•  S«n»bo  IX.  p.  434. 
-  jfyinrtiem.  p.  17. 

■  i>, .  h  m. ■„■■<.  p.  ajj. 
[C.W  II   rli       §    1  : 


Thuryd  III.  92. 

'  Strnl)  IX.  |>.  4U. 

JThueyil.  VIII.  3.  ('(inci-ni 
in<  tin-  fmimliiiK  of  lli-nuli  n 
sec  iUmi  Strplian.  Hyx.  in  v 
JUtpuw.  after  the  hmtu* 
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cbinia ;  which  would  doubtless  have  caused  the  re- 
vival of  an  important  Doric  power  in  this  part  of 
Greece,  had  not  the  jealousy  of  the  Thessalians  ami 
Dolopians,  and  even  of  the  Malians  themselves,  been 
awakened  at  its  first  establishment. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  situation  of  the  Do- 
rians in  their  settlements  near  mount  (Eta.  The 
subject  however  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  for  we  have 
still  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  great  influence  which 
the  establishment  of  the  Dorians  at  Lycorea  upon 
Parnassus  had  on  the  religion  of  Delphi  (for  that  Ly- 
corea was  a  Doric  town  will  be  made  probable  here- 
after), as  well  as  to  treat  of  the  Amphictyonic 
league,  in  the  founding  of  which  a  very  large  share 
doubtless  belonged  to  the  Dorians :  but  the  discussion 
of  both  these  points  must  be  deferred  to  the  second 
book  e. 

As  to  the  colonies  of  the  Doric  cities  near  mount 
Parnassus,  Bulis  on  the  frontiers  of  Phocis  and  B02- 
otia,  on  the  Crissaean  gulph,  was  probably  founded 
from  thence  at  the  time  of  the  Doric  migration 


CHAP.  III. 

Migration  of't/w  Dorians  into  the  Peluponwae. 

1.  The  most  important,  and  the  most  fertile  in 
consequences  of  all  the  migrations  of  Grecian  races, 
and  which  continued  even  to  the  latest  periods  to 
exert  its  influence  upon  the  Greek  character,  was 
the  expedition  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Pelopounese. 

•  Book  II.  ch.  1.  $.  8.  ch.  3.  pare  in  general  with  this  chup- 
$.  5.  ler  Rnoul-Rochette.  torn.  II.  p. 

1  Orrhomtwas,  p.  238.   Com-  24^. 
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It  is  however  so  coaipU.-U.-ly  enveloped  in  fables,  and 
these  were  formed  at  a  very  early  period  in  so  con- 
nected a  manner,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  examine 
it  in  detail,  without  first  endeavouring  to  sepa- 
rate the  component  parts.    The  traditionary  name 
'i<i*  expedition  is  "the  Return  of' the  descendant* 
-  of Hercule*  ' ."    Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  is 
(even  in  the  Iliad)  hotli  by  birth  and  destiny,  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Tiryns  and  Mycciwv,  and  ruler 
of  the  surrounding  nations b.    But  through  some 
evil   chance   Eurysthcus  obtained  the  precedency, 
and  the  son  of  Jupiter  was  compelled  to  serve  him. 
Nevertheless  he  is  represented  a*  having  Imjucathed 
'■■  <  him  descendants  his  claims  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Peluponnese,  which  they  afterwards  made  good  in 
conjunction  with   the   Dorians.     Hercules  having 
also  performed  such  actions  in  behalf  of  this  race, 
that  his  descendants  were  always  entitled  to  the  |m»s- 
scssion  of  one-third  of  the  territory.    The  heroic 
life  of  Hercules  was  therefore  the  fahulous  title, 
through  which  the  Dorians  w  ere  made  to  appear  not 
as  unjustly  invading,  but  merely  as  reconquering  a 
country  which  had  belonged  to  their  princes  in  for- 
mer times.    Hence  Hercules  is  reported  to  have 
mailt-  war  with  >ome  degree  of  propriety,  and  sub- 
dued  the  principal  countries  of  the  Doric  race  (ex- 
cept his  native  country  Argos),  Laceda-mon  and  the 
Messeuiaii  Pylus,  to  have  established  the  national 
festival  at  Olympia,  and  even  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation ut  the  most  distant  colonics.     To  esteem  as 
real  these  conquests  and  settlements,  these  fuhtduus 

•  4  ra»  *IIpaaX«A«i>  tafioiot.    chiilam.  ft,  mcnuon*  tin  oniric 
TT»ui  YlliclrS  I.  13.  MJS  Awptric    «Vi  tijm  vnTptfar  Unit  \6>,mv. 
(iw  'HpmXMmt.  Ltocrtte*  At-       "  XIX.  105. 
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forerunners  of  real  history,  is  incompatible  with  a 
clear  view  of  these  matters ;  and  we  could  scarce  se- 
riously ask  even  the  most  credulous,  how  at  a  time 
when  sieges  were  in  the  highest  degree  tedious,  Her- 
cules could  have  stormed  and  taken  so  many  for- 
tresses, surrounded  with  almost  impregnable  walls0? 

A  severer  criticism  enjoins  us  to  trace  the  fabu- 
lous  narrative  to  its  centre,  and  attempt  to  ascertain 
whether  the  sovereign  race  of  the  Dorians  did  really 
spring  from  the  early  sovereigns  of  Mycenar,  since 
not  only  the  Epic  account,  hut  also  the  tradition 
countenanced  in  Sparta  itself,  declared  that  such  was 
the  fact.  Tyrtams  said  in  his  poem  called  the  Eu- 
nomia,  "  Jupiter  himself  had  given  this  territory 
"  (Laeonia)  to  the  race  of  Hercules ;  united  with 
"  whom  we  (the  Dorians)  left  the  stormy  Erineux, 
"  and  readied  the  wide  island  of  Pelops  d."  And  a 
still  more  important  proof  is  the  reply  of  king  Cleo- 
uicnes,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  when  forbidden 
by  the  priestess  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  to  enter 
the  temple,  as  being  a  Dorian,  referring  to  his  descent 
from  Hercules,  answered  "  I  am  no  Dorian,  but  an 
"  Achaean."  1  From  this  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  amongst  the  Dorians  an  Achaean  Phratria,  or 
subdivision,  to  which  the  kings  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and 

4  See  Pausan.  VII,  25.  3.        Dninck  is  more  correct;  sec 

*  A»t«    yit  Kfwfcl,  Left.  ad   Anal.  vol.  III.  p.  8. 


means  the  Dorians:   Erincus  'HpiwXijot  yivot.  whence  Pin- 

the  Telxupolis.  Strabo  VIII.  p.  tarch.  de  Nobi).  2.  p.  388. 
361.  has  not  correctly  under-       •  Herodot.  V.  72.  According 

stood  and  applied  these  verses  to  VI.  53.  he  might  also  have 


Munso  Sparta,  1.  2.  p.  284. 
Clavier.  Hist.  II.  p.  236.  Frank 
Cuffi— I  p.  147.  has  only  made 
greuter  confusion.  Tyrtwus 
also  calls  1  lie  Dorians  generally 


(see  below,  note  to  ch.  7.  §.  10.) 


said,  "  I  am  an  Egyptian." 
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Hi  mm  uiii,  and  the  founders  and  ruler*  of  Curimli, 
Sicyon.  Epidaurus.  .F-giiin.  Rhodes,  Cm,  &c.  lie. 
loured  :  which  in  conjunction  with  tin*  Dorians  only 
recovered  by  conquest  it*  hereditary  rights f. 

2.  It  is  certainly  hazardous  at  once  to  rejed  an 
extensive  and  connected  system  of  hemic  traditions, 
for  tlie  sake  of  establishing  in  its  place  a  conjecture 
hich  sacrifices  n-jiort*  recognised  by  ages  prior  to 
ricul  information,  and  celel>rated  by  the  earliest 
poets,  to  a  mere  theory  of  historical  probability.  We 
■UBt  however  recollect  that  fabulous  legends  present 
in  general  merely  the  views  and  opinions  of  na- 
tions on  the  origin  of  their  actual  condition  ;  these 
opinions  being  ut  the  same  time  more  often  directed 
and  determined  by  religious  and  other  notions,  espe- 
cially by  a  certain  feeling  of  justice,  than  by  real 
tradition,  and  therefore  they  frequently  conceal, 
rather  than  express  historical  truth.  The  following 
remarks,  partly  deduced  from  inquiries  which  will 
follow,  may  serve  to  contrast  with  each  other  the 
teristics  of  history  and  fable, 
the  first  place,  if  we  consider  the  narrative  in 
question  ;is  a  plain  historical  statement,  and  conse- 
quently suppose  i he  Hcraclida-  to  have  U-cn  expa- 
triated Achieang,  the  same  supposition  must  lie  ex- 
truded to  the  whole  tribe  of  Hylleans.  For  Hyluts, 
tiie  representative  of  the  Hylleans,  is  called  the  son 
of  Hercules:  and  it  was  with  reference  to  that  tribe 
that  the  third  part  of  the  territory  was  secured  to 
the  descendants  of  Hercules:  hence  also  Pindar  calls 


'  A  similar  idea  i*  entertained 
bf  Plain  in  his  La  tea,  HI.  p. 
Mi.  tu.  that  the  Dorians  were 
properly    Achmani,  e*pelle<l 


from  their  <>wn  muntry  tiflcr 
the  Trojan  war.  snil  aTienvanU 
eullected  biiiI  brought  bark  by 
one  Doricu* 
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the  Dorians  universally  the  descendant*  of  Hercules 
tnid  uli<r twins  k.  Iii  this  case  then  the  Paiiiplivlijitis 
ami  Dyinanes  would  alone  remain  as  Dorians  proper. 
It  is  however  by  no  means  prohahle,  that,  if  the 
moat  distinguished  part  of  the  Doric  people  had  been 
of  Achaean  descent,  the  difference  between  the  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  customs  of  these  two  nations 
would  have  been  so  strongly  and  precisely  marked. 

In  the  second  place,  every  thing  that  is  related 
concerning  the  exploits  of  Hercules  in  the  north  of 
Greece  refers  exclusively  to  the  history  of  the  Do- 
rians ;  and  conversely  all  the  actions  of  the  Doric 
race  in  their  earlier  settlements  are  fabulously  re- 
presented under  the  person  of  Hercules.  Now  this 
cauuot  \w  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  there  was 
oidy  a  temporary  connexion  between  this  hero  and 
the  Doric  race. 

Lastly,  if  we  compare  as  much  of  the  fables  con- 
cerning Hercules  related  below,  as  refers  to  the  Do- 
rians, with  those  current  among  the  ancient  Argives, 
and  if  we  separate  in  mind  the  links  by  which  the 
Epic  poets  gave  them  an  apparent  historical  con- 
nexion, we  shall  find  no  real  resemblance  between 
the  two.  The  worship  of  Apollo,  which  can  in  al- 
most every  case  be  shewn  to  have  been  the  real  mo- 
tive which  actuated  the  Dorians,  was  wholly  foreign 
to  the  Argives.  If  then  an  Achaean  tribe  did  arrive 
amongst  the  Dorians,  bringing  with  it  the  story  of 
Hercules,  or  a  hero  so  called,  this  latu-r  people  must 
liave  applied  and  developed  his  mythology  in  a  man- 

«  Pind.  Pylh.  V.  70.  In  Pytli.  Comport*  the  fragment  of  ihe 

1. 61.  be  calls  them  descendant*  'ivdfMwuuu,  "VXXou  arpatvs 

of  Pamphylus  and  the  Hera-  puvt. 
did*,  not  mentioning  Dymas. 
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wholly  different  from  those  to  whom  tliey  owed 
it.    And  After  all,  we  should  be  obliged  to  suppose 
that  long  before  their  irruption  into  tin-  lYlopon- 
ue*e,  these  Heraclida'  liail  been  so  intermixed  with 
the  Dorian*,  t hat  their  tradition*  were  formed  en- 
tirely according  to  the  disposition  of  that  ran-,  since 
Hercules  in  Tbessnly  is  represented  ax  a  complete 
Dorian.     Hen-  however  we  are  again  at  variant  e 
with  tiie  fable,  which  represents  tlie  Heraclida*  ax 
having  lied  to  the  Dorians  a  short  time  only  before 
their  entry  into  the  Peloponnese. 

Thus  we  are  conliuiially  met  with  contradictions, 
and  never  enabled  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the 
question,  unless  we  assent  to  the  pro|io*ition  that 
Hercules,  from  a  very  remote  period,  was  faith  a 
Dorian  and  lYloponnesiaii  hem,  and  particularly  the 
hero  of  the  Hyllcan  tril>e,  which  in  the  earliest  net* 
tleiiients  of  the  Dorians  had  prohahly  united  itself 
with  two  other  small  nations,  the  Heraclida;  lu-ing 
the  hereditary  princes  of  the  Doric  rnce.  The  story 
uf  the  Heraclida-  living  descended  from  the  Argive 
Hercules,  who  jierformcd  the  commamls  of  Kurys- 
was  not  invented  till  alter  the  IMopoiincsc 
been  introduced  into  the  tradition. 
S.  There  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  traditional 
history  of  Greece,  whose  real  sources  are  so  little 
known  to  US,  as  the  expedition  of  the  Heraclida.-. 
Ha  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  poamses  the  same 
fabulous  character  us  the  Trojun  war;  and  yet  we 
are  deprived  of  (hat  which  renders  the  examination 
of  a  fabulous  narrative  *o  instructive,  viz.  the  tra- 
ditional lure  scattered  in  such  abundance  throughout 
the  ancient  Epic  poems.  This  event  however,  early 
as  it  was,  lay  without  the  range  of  the  Epic  poetry: 
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gad  therefore  whenever  circumstances  connected 
with  it  were  mentioned,  they  must  have  been  intro- 
duced either  accidentally  or  in  reference  to  some 
other  subject.  In  no  one  large  class  of  Epic  poems 
was  this  event  treated  at  length,  neither  by  the  Cyclic 
poets,  nor  the  authors  of  the  Nmw.  In  the  'Htiau 
attributed  to  Hesiod,  it  appears  only  to  have  been 
alluded  to  in  a  few  short  passages h.  Herodotus 
nevertheless  mentions  poets  who  related  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Heraclida?  and  Dorians  into  Laconia 
Perhaps  these  belonged  to  the  class  who  carried  on 
the  mythological  fables  genealogically,  as  Cina.thon 
the  Laconian  k,  and  also  Asius,  who  celebrated  the 
descent  of  Hercules ;  and  from  the  character  of  his 
poems  it  is  probable  that  he  also  commemorated  his 
descendants  K  Or  they  may  have  been  the  historical 
fmets  (vctyp-at  iffrdpiKoi).  such  as  Eumelus  the  Corin- 
thian, although  those  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  can- 
not have  comjwsed  a  separate  poetical  history  (as 
the  former  did  of  Corinth);  since  they  would  doubt- 
less have  followed  the  national  tradition  of  Sparta ; 
and  this,  with  respect  to  the  first  princes  of  the  He- 
niclida*,  differed  from  the  accounts  of  all  the  poets 
with  which  Herodotus  was  acquainted,  and  was  not 


*  See  Pausan.  IV.  2.  i.  There 
arc  two  other  passages  in  He- 
siod referring  to  the  expedition 
of  the  llcmclidie.  Schol.  Apol- 
Ion.  I.  1 24 

tlic  connection  of  which  is 
very  obscure,  and  in  Schol. 
to  Pind.  Olymp.  XI.  79.  e  rod. 
I  'ratisl. 

en. 


From  this  passage  Apollod.  III. 
10.  6.  Pausan.  VIII.  5.  1 .  draw 
their  materials.  Tin's  however 
might  also  occur  among  the  ac- 
tions of  Hercules,  particularly 
al  the  first  Olympian  festival, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Pindar. 

'  VI.  52. 

1  Appendix  V. 

1  Compare  Pun  sari.  IV.  2.  1. 
with  V.  17.  4.  and  Valckennr 
Diatrib,  Eurip.  pp.  58,  59. 
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the  general  tradition  of  Greece'".  And  don  ht  less 
many  such  local  traditions  were  preserved  amongst 
particular  nations,  concerning  an  event  which  tor  a 
long  time  determined  the  condition  of  the  Pelojion- 
uesc.  Thus  the  Tegeatnns  "  celchrnted  the  com  hat 
of  Eeheinus  their  general  with  Hyllns.  Whether 
the  early  historiaus  {Kayoypa<p<n)  themselves  collected 
these  accounts  from  oral  record,  or  whether  they  de- 
rived them  from  the  poets  alsjve  mentioned  (although 
the  latter  is  more  in  their  manner),  cannot,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scantiness  of  our  information,  he  deter- 
mine*) ;  for  there  are  only  extant  two  fragments 
concerning  the  Ileraclida',  one  of  Hecata-us,  the 
other  of  Phcrccydes,  which  connect  immediately 
with  the  death  of  Hercules,  and  therefore  do  not 
prove  that  these  authors  wrote  any  continuous  uc- 
rount  of  the  history  of  this  migration.  The  early 
tradition  received  a  fuller  development  in  the  Attic 
drama  ;  hut  it  was  uuavnidahly  represented  in  a 
rery  partial  view.  The  Ileraclida'  of  .i'schylus,  and 
the  lolaus  of  Sophocles  might,  like  the  Ileraclida-  of 
Kurijiides.  have  had  on  the  whole  the  tenilcncy  to 
(•rate  those  merits  which  the  Athenians  are  made 
to  commend  in  Herodotus  °,  even  l>efore  the  hattlc 
til"  Platara;  viz.  their  good  offices  towards  the  Hera- 
ciida-s  at  the  time  when  they  took  refuge  in  Attica. 
The  last  named  tragedian  in  his  Teiiienida\  Archc- 


«"  Herod,  ubi  tup.  ct  c.  5 1 . 

misinterprets  the 
it*  purport  is, 
un  in  it*  (five  a  tlif ■ 
'rrrtU   ar count  from   till  thr 
st*,  wko  make  Hury»tkeac* 
tad    Rroctet  first    rome  to 
'  Sfmria."  Schwciglueuser  docs 


not  Me  1  he  exiwt  mcanini;  of 
the  Meond  ;  the  sense  is,  "So 
"far  in  thr  mttionitl  tradition  of 
"  the  /.iHY'lirnitmitiw.  ,  <»  u-hnt 
"follow*.  I  rrlate  the 
"  tradition  of  Crrrrc," 
"  tlerodot.  IX.  2d. 
IX.  iO. 
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laiLS  and  Cresphontes  weut  further  into  the  history 
of  the  Doric  states,  and  descended  lower  into  the 
historical  period  than  any  poet  before  his  time ;  his 
reason  having  perhaps  been,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
legitimate  fahulous  materials  p.  Now  these  Attic 
tragedians  manifestly  took  for  their  basis  the  narra- 
tive given  by  Apollodorus,  himself  an  Athenian,  as 
may  be  shewn  by  some  particular  circumstances. 
Perhaps  Ephorus  rested  more  upon  the  earlier  poets 
and  historians,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
their  statements;  but  his  narrative,  even  if  it  were 
extant,  could,  no  more  than  those  of  the  former,  be 
considered  as  proceeding  from  a  critical  examination; 
since  in  the  first  place,  from  a  total  misapprehension 
of  the  character  of  tradition,  he  forced  every  thing 
into  history,  and  then  endeavoured  to  restore  the 
deficiencies  of  oral  narrative  by  probable  reasoning ; 
of  the  fallaciousness  of  which  method  we  will  bring 
forward  some  proofs. 

4.  After  what  has  been  said,  we  will  forbear  to 
apologize  for  merely  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  traditions  which  concern 
the  Doric  migration,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  give 
a  history  of  that  event.  And  indeed  we  might 
bring  forward  some  most  marvellous  legends,  but  on 
that  veiy  account  the  better  fitted  to  convince  every 
one  what  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  we 
stand. 

In  the  1 1-  hi  attributed  to  Hesiod,  it  was  stated 
that  Polycaon  the  son  of  Butes,  whose  name  repre- 
sents the  ancient  (i.  e.  Lelegean)  population  of  Mes- 
sene,  married  Euaechme  (EiW^/aij,  viz.  celebrated 

P  In  MOtnl  the  Tragic  porta  to  their  age.  to  a  later  date  of 
miOTMMUllly  descend,  according    mythological  history. 
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fur  the  ftfM-(tr\  tl»e  daughter  of  Hyllu*,  mid  grand- 
•  imitclit*T  of  Hercules.  In  this  simple  ami  unpre- 
tending manner  the  early  tradition  conveyed  the 
idea  that  the  Hylleans  and  Dorians  had,  by  the 
power  of  the  spear,  made  themselves  masters  of 
Messene,  and  united  themselves  with  the  original 
inhabitants  *>. 

In  the  Laconian  village  of  Abia.  there  watt  a  tem- 
e  of  Hercules,  which  was  said  to  have  been  built 
Abia  the  nurse  of  Glenus,  the  brother  of  Hyllu*'. 
It  was  therefore  .supposed  that  Hyllus  and  Gleiius 
themselves  came  to  Lacoiiia.  Paiisauias  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  local  tradition  with  the  received  his- 
tory, and  attunes  that  Abia  had  fled  hither  after 
the  death  of  Hyllus ;  which  however  w  inconsistent 
with  the  common  account  that  the  Peloponnese  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  battle  in 
which  Hyllu*  fell  wu  at  the  Isthmus.  We  conic 
now  to  the  common  relation  of  the  order  of  events. 

5.  According  to  this  account,  the  Heraclida-,  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  were  in  Traehis  with  their 
hi— I  CVyx,  who  generously  protected  them  for  a 
time  ;  but  afterwards,  by  the  threats  of  Eurystheus. 
was  forced  to  refuse  them  any  longer  refuge;  Ceyx. 
according  to  Hecateus*,  was  compelled  to  say  to 


t  Paaaan.  IV.  a.  i. 
'  1  tmke  this  opportunity  of 
ivmt "  '"M.  the  memory  of  one 
of  these  EKwic-Heraclide  le*d- 
who  hut  been  uo  far  for- 
•.  thai  in  the  passage  uf 
__  siaa  IV.  30.  1 .  his  name 
been  driven  fntui  the  text. 
Il  abouki  l>e  ihuit  wriuen  from 
the  M>i».  *YXXnv  ft*  tat 

ruH^i  'A&a*  r.\HN0Y  r-C  'Hpa- 


otxri,  he.  This  Glenus  occurs 
ft*  the  son  of  Deiitiiiru  in  Apol- 
lod.  II.  7.  8.  and  St-hol.  Soph. 
Trarhiu.  53,  Diodoms  IV.  37. 
rails  him  Gleneun.  Pherecydes 
ap.  Schol.  Pinil.  Islh.  IV.  104. 
reckons  him  unions  (lie  chil- 
dren of  Meirnni  by  Hercules. 

•  Ap.  Lonfrin.  37.  Creuzer. 
Fragment,  p.  54.  Apollodoms 
II.  8.  1.  almost  makes  il  ap- 
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them,  "I  have  not  the  power  to  assist  you;  withdraw 
**  therefore  to  another  nation ;"  and  BfMU  this  they 
sought  an  asylum  in  Attica.  Those  early  historians 
however,  who  stated  that  Hercules  died  as  king  in 
Mycena?,  gave  an  entirely  different  account  of  this 
circumstance ;  viz.  that  Eurystheus,  after  the  death 
of  Hercules,  expelled  his  sons,  and  agaiu  usurped  the 
dominion  l,  and  they  fled  in  consequence  to  Attica. 

At  Athens  they  sat  as  suppliants  at  the  altar  of 
Pity,  received  the  protection  of  Theseus  or  Demo- 
phou,  dwelt  in  the  Tetrapolis u,  and  fought,  toge- 
ther with  the  Athenians,  under  the  command  of 
Ilyllus  and.Iolaus  (to  whose  prayers  the  gods  had 
granted  a  second  youth),  at  the  pass  of  Sciron,  a 
hattle  against  Eurystheus ;  Macaria  (prohahly  an 
entirely  symbolical  being,  but  here  the  daughter  of 
Hercules)  having  previously  offered  herself  as  an  ex- 
piatory sacrifice.  In  this  action  they  conquered  the 
Argive  king,  whom  Alcinene  with  womanish  ven- 
geance put  to  death,  and  whose  tomb  the  Athenians 
shewed  before  the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Miuerva*. 


pear  that,  the  Heraclidx  had 
been  entertained  by  Eurys- 
theus ;  but  this  does  not  agree 
with  what  precedes.  Euripides 
Herat-lid .  13.  195.  represents 
them  as  flying  first  from  Argos 
to  Truchis,  and  to  Achuia  in 
Thessaly,  and  then  to  Athens. 

1  Thus  Pherecydes  in  Anto- 
nin.  Liber.  33.  Sturz  (Fragm. 
50.  p.  u/>.)  does  not  quite  un- 
derstand this  passage. 

u  At  Marathon,  according  to 
most  authors.  Diodorus  IV.  57. 
mentions  Tricorythus ;  Com- 
pare XII.  45. 

*  The  outline  of  the  narra- 


tive is  furnished  by  Pherecydes 
and  Herod.  IX.  27.  the  detail* 
by  Euripides  in  the  Heraclida?. 
whose  account  was  influenced 
by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  (IJoeckh.  trag.  Gr.  princ. 
p.  kjo).  Whether  the  Hera- 
did*  of  Pamphihis  (Aristoph. 
Plut.  385.  BcnoL  ad  1.  ft  •  12. 
ilcin»terh.)  was  a  tragnly  or  a 
picture,  was  frequently  con. 
tested  by  the  ancients.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  most  pro- 
bable  :  see  Winckclmann  and 
Meyer  Kunstgesciiichte,  p.  166. 
Pumphilus  painted  the  battle 
of  Phlius.  one  of  those  which 
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This  is  till'  fable  -o  inm  li  celebrated  by  tin-  trage- 
dians and  orators,  a  /ocn/t  cummunix  as  it  were, 
which  the  Athenians  sometimes  e\ui  im  iil inned  In 
tlieir  decrees  or  wherever  it  served  to  shew  how 
poorly  the  Pclo|Mmncsiaus  had  requited  tin  ir  au- 
nt Iain-factor*.  W'liut  eredit  a  Lacedemonian 
would  have  given  to  these  stories,  we  know  mil  ; 
Pindar  certainly  knew  nothing  of  them,  for  he  states 
that  lolaus  had  near  Thclwx  received  a  momentary 
renewal  of  ynuthftd  vigour  for  the  pur|>osc  of  put- 
ting to  death  Eurysthetw,  after  which  he  immedi- 
ately expired,  ami  was  buried  hy  the  Tin-bans  in  the 
fiuuily-tomh  of  Amphitryon '.     In  this  account  Eu- 


touk  place  in  the  io2d  or  103d 
Olympiad  ;  and  il  mny  be  fairly 
xippuscd  thai  lie  flourished 
about  Olynip.  97.  4.  the  year 
In  which  the  kvi-otiil  •  1  i t  j ■  ■  1 1  >  I 
Dotua  wu  brought  forward, 
he  might  have  liv to  In 
muter  of  ApetJt-*,  who  bad 
obtained  great  celebrity  in  the 
reign  of  Philip.— ^—Concerning 
the  bottle.  »ec  Elni.sley  ad  Eur, 


Diod.lV.  57.  and  Stavcrcn. 
Ob*,  vol.  X.  p,  ■181. 


- 1  VIII.  p.  377.  the  tomb  was 
ChHrgvtta*  on  the  western 
coa*t ;  according  to  I'mismims 
I.  40.  in  Mcgaxta.  Concerning 
Mai -aria,  tee  i'auaan.  I.  3a. 
Scbol.  Aroloph.  Eq.  1148. 
Zcnob.  II.  61.  and  other  grain- 

I  ill  V.  doXV  fit  M/«n(iiav 

A  totally  different  tradition  i» 
red  by  Duria  ap.  Schol. 
p.  134.  Ruhnk.    In  the 
re  quoted  paxsaitc  of  Sirabo, 


Tt)<>  ii  mPa\i)¥  Hufik  <V  Tilt  KO- 
I*  I  NO  Q I .  *  imtito^Mrroi  avrrj*  *  tnXuOf 

should  probably  be  written  .V 
TtlKOKTOOl;  thus  in  VIII.  |> 
^H-  vonc  MS  hiLsT,>i*ii,uM*.<  (In 
tlii'.  correction  I  now  find  ilmt 
I  mis  anticipated  by  Elm.*lc> 
ad  Kit  rip  II.  ...  I  103.)  Hevne 
indeed  (ud  Ayultwl.  II.  t*.  1.) 

explain*  «V  rji  KoyiWui  of  I  be 
tomb  of  Euryalhciia  in  E'atisan 
I.  44.  14.;  but  this  was  in  Me. 
l':o  1  and  there  never  was  any 
rhnngc  in  the  boundaries  of 
Corinth  and  Mcgaria.  I  ley  tie 
also  consider*  the  tomb  near 
the  temple  of  the  IVllcuian  Mi- 
nerva ami  that  at  Garget 1 11.1  ns 
ideutieul ;  but  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, on  nccuitnt  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  two  places.  Con- 
cerning Cargeltus  see  the  arti- 
cle Attikn  in  Erwh's  Encyclo- 
paedia,  p,  lit. 

•  DcmoHih.  de  Corona,  p 
•47- 

»  It  dues  not  follow  fmm 
Pindar  Pvtb.  IX.  8a.  that  lo- 
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rystheus  is  represented  as  having  been  conquered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and  in  consequence  by 
a  Thebau  army.  It  is  not  however  necessary  to 
esteem  the  Athenian  tradition  as  altogether  ground- 
less, and  purposely  invented :  the  greater  probability 
is,  that  it  was  founded  on  some  actual  event,  and 
afterwards  modified  and  eiul>ellished.  The  connect- 
ing link  was  without  doubt  the  temple  of  Hercules 
in  Attica ;  it  was  natural  that  if  the  Athenians  wor- 
shipped that  hero,  they  shuuld  wish  to  have  had  the 
merit  of  protecting  his  descendants.  Hence  the  sons 
of  Hemdes  were  said  to  have  dwelt  in  the  Tetra- 
polis  at  Marathon,  where  was  the  chief  temple  of 
Hercules  in  Attica,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  flowed  the  fountain  Macaria,  represented  as  a 
daughter  of  that  hero.  It  was  on  this  account,  as 
is  reported,  that  the  entire  Tetrapolis  was  during 
the  Peloponuesian  war  spared  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Many  circumstances  which  will  hereafter  be 
bn  >ught  forward,  seem  to  shew  that  an  union  and 
intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Dorians  of  the  Pe- 
loponnese,  and  some  of  the  northern  boroughs  of 
Attica",  the  foundation  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  laid  in  the  times  of  the  Doric  migration,  by  a 
settlement  of  Dorians  and  Boeotians  in  these  towns. 
But  this  settlement  had  doubtless,  when  those  fables 
were  invented,  been  already  lost  in  the  mass  of  the 
Athenian  people. 

6.  After  this  battle,  won  by  the  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Heraclida;  are  said  (and  with  good  reason, 

luus  wax  restored  to  life,  which  piav  wpnv  ijftrjmu,  &c.  Compare 

must  have  been  alluded  to  else-  Ovid.  Met.  IX.  408. 
where.    I  follow  the  second       "  See  book  11.  eh.  11.  IO. 
Scholiast.  •    rro  ti  ™  Ail  M 
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■  they  were  agisted  by  the  Athenians)  to  have  ob- 
tained (losseatiou  of  the  whole  Pelo|>onnese,  and  to 
have  ruled  undisturbed  for  one  year  (or  mine  fixed 
period),  at  the  expiration  of  which  ;i  |K>tilence  (like 
a  tra^i«-al  catastrophe)  drove  them  hark  again  Id 
Attica.  The  mythologies  make  use  of  (his  time  to 
send  Tlepolemus  the  Herarlide  to  Rhodes,  in  order 
that  he  may  arrive  there  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Of  all  this  however  Pherecydes  eould  have  known 
uitlhiug.  as  he  relates  that  Hyllus,  having  conquered 
Eurystbeus,  went  to  Thebes  h  without  sulsln  ii  ig  the 
Pelopouuese,  and  there  wit!)  the  other  Heraclida* 
formed  a  settlement  near  the  gate  of  Elect  ru,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  we  shall  advert  to  hereafter  c.  In 
the  Pclopounese  however,  according  to  the  traditions 
chronologically  arranged,  Eurystheus  was  succeeded 
'•«■•  die  Pelopid.f,  who  accordingly  appear  as  the  ex- 
»  of  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  the  race  of 
Peraew';  whether  however  any  such  circumstance 
Was  known  to  the  early  poets,  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted;  thus  much  at  least  is  clear,  that  in  this 


we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  real  tradition  il- 
aelf,  but  of  scientific  combinations  of  it.  Against 
these  new  sovereigns  were  directed  the  expeditious 
of  the  Heraclida  .  nt"  which  it  is  generally  stated  that 
were  three.  The  account  given  of  them  fol- 
the  general  idea  of  un  entire  depcudauce  of  the 
Dorians  on  the  Delphian  oracle';  but  the  miscon- 

hAp.  Antonin.t-.ib.  ^.Tticrc  rot*  W  nKP3KI<lA3  0um- 


•  tnee  of  another  tni- 

!    i      \|M>»tllllll*   W  ill      7  , 

'  8««  bo»k  li.  i-h.  1 1  .  V  7 
*  Thu»   *!*«>  Thurvrl.    I  i 
i*Ut.  \sc~z.  tit  |'  '■«'>■'  In  >  I'  1 
Lurip  Orient.  5,  write  uvrovt  pi* 
<tbc  Alrid#)  uironrrpriu  \ank«i- 

tol.  L 


Xfwrm.  I'olvirnKit  I.  10.  in  »in- 
tjular  in  mentioning  Euryithidu.- 
in  Spurln  01  the  time  itf  die 
mijrmtinn. 

'  Bet?  |mrtieu)»rlv  Plato  tibi 
nip. 
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ception  of  its  injunctions,  which  embarrasses  and  per- 
plexes the  whole  question,  may,  we  think,  be  attri- 
buted entirely  to  the  invention  of  the  Athenians. 
The  oracle  mentioned  the  third  fruity  and  the  nar- 
row passage  by  sea  (vrtwypa)  as  the  time  and  way 
of  the  promised  return,  which  the  Athenians  falsely 
interpreted  to  mean  the  third  year,  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth.    But  the  account  given  in  Apollodorus, 
nearly  falling  into  Iambic  or  Trochaic  metre,  leaves 
no  doubt  that  he  took  his  account  of  the  oracle  from 
the  Attic  tragedians  f,  as  was  remarked  above.  De- 
ceived by  these  predictions  Hyllus  forced  his  way 
into  the  Peloponnese  in  the  third  year,  and  found  at 
the  Isthmus  the  Arcadians,  Ionians,  and  Acha?ans  of 
the  Peninsula  already  assembled.    In  a  single  com- 
bat with  Echemus  the  son  of  Aeropus,  the  prince  of 
Tegea,  Hyllus  fell,  and  was  buried  in  Megara  ;  upon 
which  the  Heraclida*  promised  not  to  renew  the  at- 
tempt for  fifty,  or  one  hundred  years  from  that 
time E.    Here  every  one  will  recognise  the  battle  of 
the  Tegeate  with  the  Hyllean  as  an  ancient  tradition. 
But  in  the  arrangement,  by  which  it  was  contrived 
that  the  expeditions  of  the  Heraclida*  should  not  be 
placed  during  the  Trojan  war  and  the  youth  of 
Orestes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  suspect  the  industry 
of  ancient  systematic  mythologists. 


1  Apollod.  II.  8.  2  A  &i  6tit 
avrt'tnt  ttf  arvxynuTQw  airruvt  ui- 
rtovv  •  ivti  rovt  yhft  xptjafiuvt  ov 
mit^akXtiv'  Itytui  yiip  ov  yrjt  uA- 
Xu  ymat  tafmav  rpirov  *ai  trrtw- 
yfmv  rr)t»  iipvyatrropa,  d<£t<u>  iut» 

Willi  the  word  tipvytta-rwfi  eom- 
pare  Kvrovt  KoiAo-yiJ<m>jM>r,  ylis- 
chyl.  Theb.  478.  and  lojfi.  In 


1 . 1 1 1  1  runes  however  these  oni- 
rics were  put  into  an  epic  form, 
as  may  be  seen  from  (Enomauit 
up.  Euseb.  Pratp.  Ev.  V.  20. 

I  See  Herod.  IX.  afi.  Pau- 
san.  I.  41.  3.  I.  44.  VIII.  5.  1. 
VIII.  45.  2.  LKod.  IV.  S8. 
Sehol.  I'iud.  Olymp.  X.  80. 
Von  Staveren  Misc.  Observ. 
X.  3.  P-  3»5- 
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7.  When  the  Hernclida-  li.nl  Ih-iii  hikv  separated 
from  the  Dorian*  us  Uloii^iii^  ti>  :i  different  ra«\ 
aiul  Hyllus  set  down  as  only  tin*  adopted  son  of  the 
Doric  king,  it  immediately  became  a  matter  of  ilouhl 
at  what  tunc  the  junction  of  tin-  Dorians  and  Hern- 
cb'da?  in  one  expedition  should  he  fixed.  Sometimes 
the  Dorians  are  represented  ax  joining  the  Heraelida- 
hefore  the  first,  sometimes  iH'fore  the  second,  some- 
times hefore  the  third  expedition  ;  by  one  writer  n» 
fitting  out  from  Hestia-otis,  and  hy  another  from 
Parnassus11.    There  were  doubtless  no  real  tradi- 
tional grounds  for  any  one  report,  and  still  less  any 
sufficient  to  place  the  name  Hyllus,  and  the  events 
connected  with  it.  at  any  fixed  epoch.    Hence  also 
Hyllus  is  at  one  time  called  the  eon  temporary  of 
Atrens,  and  at  another  of  Orestes';  Pamphylus  and 
Dymau  nre  stated  to  have  lived  from  the  time  of 
Hercules  to  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese  k.  Nor 
is  there  any  absurdity  in  this,  inasmuch  as  thej  are 
the  collective  names  of  races  which  existed  through- 
out this  whole  period.    The  descendants  of  Hyllus 
however  arc  no  longer  races,  but,  as  it  apj)ears.  real 
individuals,  viz.  his  son  Cleoda-us1.  and  his  grand- 
ma Aristomachus.    These  names  stood  at  the  head 
of  the-  genealogy  of  the  llcraclid.v  :  i.e.  of  the  kings 
of  Sparta ;  and  they  can  hardly  have  l>ecn  mere 


*  Ahmu.  VIII.  5.  Apollnd 
II.  7.  7.  Died.  IV.  58.  8tr»bn 
iv   p.  437  C.   Iwicm.  Archi- 

latino.  History  if  Spiirtn. 
Tai.  I.  p.  6l. 

k  ApoUod.  11.  8.  3.  In  P»u- 
m».  II.2S.3.  Orwibiji,  a  iliui^li 

•  1  1.  1;  I  ii  Kpidiiiirui 

i»  the  wife  <>f  rnmplivln. 


'  lit-  una  nicntiiinoil  In  1 1 •  - 

■pdj  pm  wmS)  »•  .sfi.  Bote  1 

A  dilTcrvnt  lienenlngy  i»  given 
by  Ticctxe*  iul  Lycoplir.  804. 
viz.  Uint  ('IcihJumii  whs  I  he  iuhi 
of  I  U  iln .  1  In-  brother  of  Lieh&« 
will  C.'eyx.  llnr  wife  nf  11  certain 
I'rridrn,  mnl  the  father  of  Ti'- 

F  2 
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creations  of  fancy.  From  their  succession  is  proba- 
bly calculated  the  celebrated  epoch  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Heraclida?,  viz.  80  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  which  was  without  doubt  determined  by  the 
early  historians,  since  Thucydides  was  acquainted 
with  it.  The  Alexandrians  generally  adopted  it,  as 
we  know  expressly  of  Eratosthenes,  Crates,  and 
Apollodorus m.  But  all  that  is  recounted  of  the  ex- 
peditions of  these  two  princes,  however  small  in 
amount  °,  cannot  have  been  acknowledged  by  those 
who,  like  Herodotus,  and  probably  all  the  early 
writers,  stated  the  armistice  after  the  death  of  Hyl- 
lus  as  lasting  100  years  ". 

8.  At  length  ApoLlo  himself  opens  the  eyes  of  the 
Heraclida;  to  the  meaning  of  the  oracle.  It  was  not 
across  the  Isthmus,  but  over  the  Straits  oj  Rhinm 
~  that  they  were  to  cross  into  the  Peloponnese,  anil 
after  the  third  generation  had  died  away.  They 
therefore  first  sailed  from  Naupactus,  to  the  Moly- 
crian  promontory  (Antirrhium),  and  thence  to  Rhium 
in  the  Peloponnese,  which  was  only  five  stadia  dis- 
tant i'.  That  the  Dorians  actually  came  on  that  side 
into  the  Peloponnese,  is  a  statement  which  may  be 
looked  on  as  certain ;  agreeing  (as  it  does)  with  the 
fact  that  the  countries  near  the  Isthmus  were  the 
last  to  which  the  Dorians  penetrated.  The  name 
Naupactus  implies  the  existence  of  ship-building 
there  in  early  times  %  and  there  was  a  tradition  that 

'"  See   Crates    ap.  Tatiaii.  supposes  one  expedition, 

com.  Grwcos,  p.  107.  ed.  Oxf.  P  Pausan.  V.  3.  Eusebius 

Interpret,  ad  Vellei.  I.  1.  ubi  sup.  Polyten.  I.  9.  Compare 

"  See  particularly  CEnomaus  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  p.  208. 

ap.  Euseb.  Pnep.  Ev.  V.  20.  1  See  Strab.   IX.  p.  427. 

and  concerning  the  second  see  Ephorus,  p.   105.  ed.  Marx. 

Apollod.  II.  8.  2.  Pausan.  II.  7.  Compare Stephanas and Suidas 

"  Isocrates  Archidam.6.  only  in  Nnratucrot. 
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the  Hernclida*  passed  over  on  rafts,  imitations  nf 
which  were  afterwards  publicly  cxj>osed  at  a  festi- 
val* and  railed  1t^uo.i:,-w,  i.  e.  crmvmii  with  "Y/r- 
litHtis*.  This  festival  wu  doubtless  the  Caruea, 
once  the  Carnean  Apollo  was  worshipped  at  Sparta 
under  the  name  of  Stemmutin*.  Now  it  is  also 
«tated  that  the  A  Iranian  soothsayer  Camus  (who 
was  reported  to  have  founded  the  worship  of  the 
Carnean  Apollo)  was  killed  at  the  tune  of  thin  ex- 
pedition by  Hippotes  the  son  of  Phyla*,  for  which 
NMS011  the  Heraclida-  offered  expiatory  sacrifices  to 
his  memory  *.  We  see  from  this  that  some  rites  of 
a  peculiar  worship  of  Apollo  were  observed  at  this 
passage,  which  were  probably  for  the  most  part  of 
an  expiatory  nature.  Now  I  have  already  shewn  in 
a  former  work,  and  in  treating  of  the  religion  of 
Apollo  will  give  additional  proofs,  that  the  Carnean 
•  Hyarinthian  worship  of  the  .Kgid;e  originated  at 
Tbebcw.  and  prevailed  in  the  fVloponncsc  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Dorians,  particularly  at  Aroycla* ". 


*  Bekk.  Aliped.  Grate,  p. 305.  this  nolcmniiy  dicii(iui  it  »ocm») 

ji.  11 1               |ii/ii)|Mrwir^<.  a  bout  wan  carried  round,  niid 

ftiiir  alt  ItrXtwrar  ol  'I1(hi«X«<A.ji  upon  it  a  "tattle  of  the  Cumi'till 

rw  (UT«{v         'I'iw  nlirov,    He-  A|»>11o    ('\v6\\mr  irrr/ifurrinc), 

MCfetaM,  m^iirww.  di^>X<>v  n  both  adorned  with  liiMrafory 

aV  iaatjf  «*pat'tM>  jmpAvmr  (as  garlands,  called  Auc^Xok  <rrr^/ui- 

«h-wiM  be  ri  nd  fur  Aaip>mt,  rn-  nn.nr.  in  alluxinti  to  the  piuwiffc 

*K<-r  than  *npm'«c  for  nnfinim  from  Naupactuv  Compnrr  Istok 

with  Siebclis  ad  Pauaan.  III.  II.  ch.  3.  §.  1.  eh.  8.  15. 

30.  9).  AimjXor  is  explained  by  '  I'aun.  III.  20.  9,  See  Or. 

HaydUiw  to  bt  a  Laccdarmn-  chommus.  p.  333.  To  the  paa- 

,  ward  for "  utatue."  These  »a$re»  there  quoted  may  be 


•aaw  Acu'fiowf.  the  "conduct-  added  Elyniol.  in  v.  'AAqrqf 

'•  tnf;  deities."  were  prnlmhU  tl^rm,  ur>  ■'•  'lmvTi)t  iti  ri» 

J»piHrrAgetor{book  HI.  ch.  \  1.  KApvtiot   (Kapvov)    Oararor  i'irA 

|-5.)  ud  ihc  Carnean  Apollo  :  rmv  'HpmXtMf  <V,iX>f<Jfif  «ii  Xij- 

vnd  their  (estiva!  doubtless  was  tmi-uv  l<'\ff  aimiy. 

I  with  the  Camea.  At  "  See  book  II.  ch.  8.  15. 
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consequently,  that  prevalent  near  the  straits  of  Nau- 
pactus  might  have  heen  another,  probahly  an  Acar- 
nanian  u  branch  of  the  religion  of  Apollo,  which  was 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Carnean  festival ;  a 
supposition  which,  if  admitted,  would  enable  us  to 
explain  many  statements  of  ancient  authors.  The 
religious  rites  and  festivals  are  in  fact  often  so  in- 
termingled and  confused  together,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  trace  their  component  parts  to  many  and 
distant  sources. 

9.  A  most  singular,  but  doubtless  for  that  very 
reason  a  most  ancient  dress,  has  been  given  by  my- 
thology to  the  union  of  the  Dorians  and  VEtolians. 
This  connection,  which  was  indispensable  for  the 
passage  from  Naupactus,  (since  by  embarking  here 
they  necessarily  passed  near  Calydon,)  is  also  found 
implied  in  other  legends,  the  general  character  of 
tradition  being  to  express  the  same  thing  in  various 
ways.  Of  these  we  may  mention  the  marriage  of 
Hercules  with  Deianira,  the  daughter  of  (Eueus  the 
Calydonian  \  At  this  time  the  Dorians  were  or- 
dered by  the  oracle  to  seek  a  ]>erson  with  three 
eyes  for  a  leader.  This  person  they  recognised  in 
Oxylus  the  /Rtolian,  who  either  sat  upon  a  horse, 
himself  having  out*  eye,  or  rode  upon  a  one-eyed 
nude.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  rest  satisfied  with  this 
interpretation  of  the  oracle,  so  casual  a  circiuustance 
haying  no  connection  with  the  general  course  of 
events,  yet  it  appears  impossible  to  discover  the 

u  There  were  in  later  timed       ■  And  of  Pleuron  with  Xnn- 

Aearnanian  soothsayers  atTher-  thippe  the  daughter  of  Dorus, 

mopylue,  Herod.  VIII.  aai.  in  Apollod.  I.  7.  7.  although  /Kto- 

ihe    east'   of  Pisistralus.  and  lus  is  also  represented  as  kill- 

elsewhere.  ing  Dorus  the  son  of  Apollo. 


hi.  3.  §.  10. 
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tnu-  meaning  of  the  word  jpUipha./^, ■>.  In  nil  pro- 
ility  this  expression  for  the  whole  .i'tolian  rare 
only  delivered  in  a  fabulous  shape,  and  the 
sorry  explanation  was  not  invented  until  a  late  pe- 
riod *.  The  family  of  Oxylus  is  stated  to  have  come 
from  Calydon;  so  that  the  jfUoliaus  (who  in  later 
time-*  made  themselves  masters  ■>!'  Klis)  appear  l<i 
have  come  for  the  most  part  from  that  place  V 
There  existed  however  an  ancient  alliance  ami  af- 
finity between  the  inhabitants  of  Klis,  the  Kpcans, 
and  the  .fUolians  who  dwelt  on  the  farther  Hide  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf;  and  Oxylu*  himself  was  said 
to  have  originally  belonged  to  Klis1';  hence  there 
dues  not  appear  to  have  been  any  actual  war  be- 
tween  these  two  states,  but  only  that  the  iRtoliaus 
received  hy  the  E  leans,  and  admitted  to  the 
X»  of  citizenship1;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
honours  were  |jcrmitted  to  the  heroes  and  hc- 
of  the  .'F.tolians  a*  tu  (heir  invnJ. 
lO.  The  systematized  tradition  next  makes  men* 
tiou  of  a  battle  which  took  place  between  the  united 
force  of  the  Pelopotinese,  under  the  command  of  Ti- 
i,  the  grandson  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  sons 


right 


Pcrbap*  the  /Ktnlions  had        '  Ptuun.  ubi  tup.  Strahu  \ 

fan  carry  time*  worshipped  p.  463.  Compart  II.  630, 
the   three-cyed  Jupiter   (Ztin       *  Thin  is  the  representation 

lyti^Tnljiiii)    which  Sthcnelu*  irWeti  by  Pauxania*  V.  4.  1.  Ari 

th*  jfitotiaii  brought  from  Troy ,  im&Mrpf  rijt  x^P"*  ■ 
according  to  PaiLvuiias  II.  24.5.       u  PfcuMU.  V.  15.  7.  Con- 

•  Ovyltu  i»  »aid  to  have  con-  ocrniiiK  the  Tyrrhenians  w  ho 
tract rd  an  alliance  with  the  accompanied  them,  nee  Orrho- 
Hrrarlid*  in  the  island  of  mrnot,  p.  44;.  note  3.  together 
fjpharli  nil  (Steph.  Hy/tuit).  with  Pau»au.  II.  3 1 .  3.  Of  the 
bat    thi*   story   is    probably  Thcbaim,  who  arc  said  to  have 

merely  uu  the  etymo-  joined  under  Antesion,  ice  11 

lotry  of  the  nine  Sphscleria.  detailed  aecouut  in  the  mint 

•  A*  also  Pauaaniaa,  V.   1.  place. 

•yav 
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of  Aristomachus ;  in  which  the  latter  were  victo- 
rious, and  the  Peloponnese  fell  into  their  possession. 
According  as  it  suits  the  object  of  the  narrator,  this 
engagement  is  either  represented  to  have  been  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  to  have  taken  place  at  the  pas- 
sage1", or  after  the  march  through  Arcadia.  We 
may  fairly  suppose  that  it  was  assumed  merely  on 
probable  grounds  that  a  battle  must  have  been 
fought  by  Tisamenus,  whom  the  tradition  repre- 
sented as  prince  of  the  Achseans  at  the  capture  of 
yEgialeaf.  Many  traditions  agree  in  stating  that 
the  Heraclidae  at  that  time  took  the  road  through 
Arcadia;  Oxylus  is  said  to  have  led  them  by  this 
way,  that  tliey  might  not  be  envious  of  his  fertile 
territory  of  Elis«;  Cresphontes  is  moreover  stated 
to  have  Iwen  the  brother-in-law  of  Cypselus  king  of 
Arcadia,  who  had  his  royal  seat  at  Basilis,  on  the 
Alpheus,  in  the  country  of  the  Parrhasians  h. 

11.  Next  comes  the  division  of  the  Peloponnese 
among  the  three  brothers  Temenus,  Cresphontes, 
and  Aristodamus,  or  his  sons.    We  have  to  thank 


'  As,  e.g.,  Apollodorus  evi- 
dently. 

'  The  name  of  Tisamenus, 
as  an  epithet  of  his  father  (n- 
<ru/in>o(),  corresponds  to  Eury- 
saces  the  son  of  Ajax,  Tele- 
maehus  and  Ptoliporthus  of 
Ulysses,  Astyanax  of  Hector, 
Nicostratus  the  youngest  son 
of  Menelaus  according  to  He- 
siod,  Gorgophone  the  daughter 
of  Perseus,  Metanastes  the  son 
of  Archander,  Aletes  of  Hippo- 
tes ;  but  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  this  that  it  was  mere  fic- 
tion, since  this  method  of  giv- 
ing names  existed  in  historic 


times  (Polyien.  VI.  I,  6.)  even 
in  the  royal  family  of  Mace- 
don.  See  also  what  Plutarch 
de  Malignit.  Herodot.  39.  says 
on  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Adeimantus  the  Corinthian. 

"  Pausan.  V.  4.  1.  See  be- 
low, ch.  7.  Y.  6.  note. 

11  Pausan.  VIII.  29.  4.  It  is 
related  as  a  stratagem  of  Cyp- 
selus by  Polya;niis  I.  7.  Per- 
haps Cypsela,  a  fort  in  Parrha- 
sia.  near  Scirilis  in  I<aconia,  is 
the  same  as  Basilis,  Thucyd. 
V.  33.  It  would  not  however 
be  very  accurate  to  say  of  Ba- 
silis that  it  lies  Art  rjj  1  ■.,.-..  < . 
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the  Tragedians  alone  for  the  invention  and  embel- 
lishment <<f  this  fable  :  that  it  contains  little  or  no 
truth  is  at  once  evident ;  for  it  was  not  till  long  after 
this  time  that  the  Dorians  poMMMd  the  larger  part 
of  the  Pelopoimese* ;  and  a  division  of  land*  not 
yet  conquered  is  without  example  in  Grecian  his- 
tory. At  the  name  time  it  in  related,  that  upon 
the  altars,  whereon  the  brother-  sacrificed  to  their 
grandfather  Jupiter,  there  was  found  a  frog  for  Ar- 
gus, a  snake  for  Sparta,  and  a  fox  for  Mevsmia.  It 
srems  however  probable  that  these  are  mere  sym- 
bol**, by  which  the  inventors  (perhaps  the  hostile 
Athenians)  attempted  to  represent  the  character  of 
th»*»c  nations.  For  it  cannot  Ik-  supjxised  that  na- 
tional arms  or  ensigns  are  meant ;  unless  indeed  we 
\  e  credit  to  the  pretended  discovery  of  Founnont, 
who  affirms  that  he  found  in  the  temple  of  the 
Amyrla?an  Ajiollo  a  shield  with  the  inscription  of 
Tnleclus  as  general  (jSayn),  with  a  snake  iu  the 
middle;  and  another  of  Atmxidamus,  with  a  snake 
two  foxes  '.  But  he  has  represented  the  shield 
so  extraordinary  a  form,  with  sharp  ends,  and 
indentures  on  the  sides,  that  the  fraud  is  at  once 
opeu  to  detection  ;  and  consequently  the  supposition 


»  See  j£fi*rtic«,  p.  *y .  note  *, 
Euripides  up.  Soab.  VIII. 
366.  SophocL  Aj.  1387. 
(coop.  Suidaa  in  v.  V""!1 1  • 
He»yt:biu.\  in  itampii*  and  «n- 
ntfaXj. — Plat..  Leg.  III.  p.  686. 
Apoliodorua,  Polyirn.  I.  6. 
The   m*e  in  TWhbein  I.  7. 

HplWULI  Ml  aywv  uifKxfxtpUH)*, 
anil  not  tills  easting  of  lota,  as 
Italinaky  auppoaca.  The  Mine 
group  indeed  iHTinelimex  oc- 
cur* on  (Jem*  armed  (Gemma 


Florentine,  torn.  11.  Tab.  19. 
compare  Wiurkclmann  Mo- 
nitm.  ined.  n.  164.  vol.  ill.  of 
his  work*,  p.  xivii.) .  but  I  be- 
lieve that  an  aymr  Itpotpoptxis 
in  equally  meant,  as  e.  that 
of  the  Argonaut*  in  Apollon. 
Kh.nl.  IV  1  .  »n,.  r  1 1 iv  ex- 
pedition of  the  lleraelidftr,  early 
a*  it  wiu,  uu  not  one  of  the 
usual  subjeria  of  art. 

1  See  below,  ch,  5. 

1  Boeckh  lnarr.  J.  p.  81,  8». 
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that  the  snake  was  the  armorial  bearing  of  Sparta 
remains  entirely  unfounded  m. 

12.  Although  we  caunot  here  give  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  great  revolutions  which  the  irruption 
of  the  Dorians  universally  produced  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  different  races  of  Greece  ",  it  may  never- 
theless he  remarked,  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  Achasans,  who  originally  came  from  Phthia,  re- 
tired to  the  northern  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  and 
compelled  the  Ionians  to  pass  over  to  Attica.  The 
reduction  of  the  principal  fortress  of  this  country, 
the  Posidonian  Helice,  is  ascribed  to  Tisamenus ; 
and  that  Helice  was  in  fact  the  abode  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  the  Achaean  nation  is  evi- 
•leiit  from  the  legend,  that  Oxylus  the  iEtolian,  at 
the  command  of  the  oracle,  shared  the  dominion 
with  Agorius,  a  Pelopide,  who  was  descended  from 
Penthilus  the  son  of  Orestes,  and  dwelt  at  Helice". 
The  chronological  difficulty  of  Oxylus  being  called 
the  cotemporary  of  a  grandson  of  Penthilus  is  not 
of  much  importance.  At  Helice  was  also  shewn 
the  tomb  of  Tisamenus,  whose  supposed  ashes  the 
Spartans  (doubtless  with  the  idea  of  thus  making 


Iti  nn  oracle  preserved  by 
Plutarch  de  Pyth.  Orac.  24. 
p.  3$u.  the  Spartans  are  eaJled 
o<£ioj3(i/)ui.  The  word  of  the 
oravle  itself  doubtless  was  6- 
tptodttpot  (uiKpi6Stipot) ,  as  in 
Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  33. 
which  however  might  have 
been  explained  to  have  the 
same  meaning  as  the  former 
word,  viz.  "  drnwing  bnck  the 
"  skim  of  serpents  in  order  to 
"  eut  them."  The  frog  was  the 
emblem  of  the  Argives,  ns 
never  coming  out  of  their  hole. 


compare  ch.  8.  §.  7. 

"  Isocrates  Panath.  99.  says 
far  too  generally,  fuixn 
o~<im€t  tovs  fiiv  rpTtjdtvras  2k  rt 
riiv  Tr6\taiv  ko\  ttjs  %u>paf  (£"i<t- 
A-.j-.  which  he  afterwards  mo- 
difies considerably. 

"  V.  4.  2.  An  Achteun  from 
Helice  occurs  as  the  cotempo- 
rary of  Hercules  in  Theocrit. 
XXV.  165.;  a  greater  incon- 
sistency with  the  received 
chronology  than  poets  usually 
permit  themselves. 
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uneiid*  tor  the  injustice  of  his  expulsion)  afterwards 
brought  to  their  nt\ ,  .1-  Uiey  also  did  the  rorpse  of 
Orestr*  at  Tegeai\  Hut  hereupon  follows  a  scries 
of  migration-  to  .Holts  in  Asia,  which  watt  founded 
in  later  times,  in  which  the  number*  of  the  Achaean 
rare  predominated.  Although  Orestes  its  called  a 
leader  of  the  first  expedition*,  he  probably  is  only 
put  for  hi*  descendants:  IVnthilits  also  is  |>erha|K 
put  only  for  that  part  of  bis  descendants  who  went 
with  the  colony  to  Lesbos  and  .EolU.  For  all  the 
Peiithilid.c  did  not  p>:  we  find  indeed  IVutliilida- 
in  Mytileue';  and  others  at  Helice,  as  we  have  just 
l'isandcr.  a  Laconian  Acha-nn,  is  also  mat- 
as  having  gone  with  the  expedition  of  Ores- 
tes; and  there  were  men  of  his  family  iu  Teuedos 
the  time  of  Pindar'. 


The  geography  »tul  early  inhabitant*  <if  the  PelopantKie. 

1.  So  wonderful  is  the  physical  organization  of 
Qtc.ce,  that  each  of  its  parts  has  received  its  pecu- 
liar destination  and  a  distinct  character;  it  is  like  a 
body  whose  members  are  dillereiit  in  form,  but  lie- 
tween  which  a  mutual  connection  ami  dependance 
iiei »—  sarily  exists.  The  nor  thern  ilisti  iets  as  far  as 
Thessaly  are  the  nutritive  organs,  which  from  time 
to  time  introduced  fresii  and  vigorous  supplies;  as 
we  approach  the  south,  its  structure  assumes  a  more 
marked  and  derided  form,  ami        impressed  with 

•  t'ftiuan.  VII.  1.  in-  t.i  the  inimt  jm>lml>lc  rciul- 

'  Orthtmam,  pp.  398.  477.  ini;. 
Annua,  flul.  V.  8.  scconl-         I'iml.  Nero.  XI.  jj. 
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more  peculiar  features.  Attica  and  the  islands  may 
be  considered  as  extremities,  which,  as  it  were, 
served  as  the  active  instruments  for  the  body  of 
Greece,  and  by  which  it  was  kept  in  constant  con- 
nection with  others ;  while  the  Peloponnese,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  formed  for  a  state  of  life,  in- 
cluded in  itself,  occupied  more  with  its  own  than 
external  concerns,  and  whose  interests  and  feelings 
centred  in  itself.  As  it  was  the  extremity  of  Greece, 
there  also  appeared  to  be  an  end  set  by  nature  to  all 
change  of  place  and  habitation ;  and  hence  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Peloponnesians  was  firm,  steady,  and 
exclusive.  With  good  reason  therefore  was  the  re- 
gion where  these  principles  predominated  considered 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  centre  and  acropolis'  of  their 
countries ;  and  those  who  possessed  it  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  rank  as  first  in  Greece. 

2.  This  character  of  the  Peloponnese  will  become 
more  evident,  if  we  examine  the  peculiar  nature  of 
its  mountain-chains.  Though  the  Isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth connected  the  peninsula  with  the  continent  by 
a  narrow  neck  of  land,  yet  it  was  not  traversed  in 
its  whole  length  by  any  continuous  chain  of  raoun- 
tains;  the  OZnean  hills  being  entirely  separated 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnese".  The 
principal  elevations  in  the  Peloponnese  form  very 
nearly  a  circle,  the  circumference  of  which  passes 

The  area  of  the  Peloponnese  Op.  vol.  VII. 

is  equal,  according  to  my  map,  u   As   Pouqueville  several 

to  385  German  geographical  times    remarks.    The  moun- 

square    miles,    without    the  tain-chains  are  more  connect- 

islands  (385  x  16=6160  Eng-  cd  by  the  CEnean  promontory, 

lish  ideographical  .square  miles),  and    the   mountains  running 

'  The  Peloponnese  is  called  westward    from   Sicyon  ami 

the  d*p6tro\it  yrje  in  Phlegon  joining  mount  Cyllene. 
de  Olymp.  p.  129,  in  Meurs. 
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over  the  mountains  of  Pholoe,  Lampe,  Aroanius, 
<  .    .  in  ,   A;i<  misiuin.    Parthenium,  and  Parnon: 
thro  over  Boreum,  and  from  thence  up  to  the 
northern  rise  of  mount  Taygetus,  ami  Anally  over 
mount  Ly<;nm  along  the  river  Alpheus.    The  high- 
est ridge  appear*  to  lie  that  jmrt  of  Cyllcnc  which 
look*  to  Parnon ;  Cyllene  measures,  according  to 
the  most  exact  statement,  nine  stadia  wanting  80 
fttt',  i.  e.  5320  Grecian  feet,  a  considerable  height, 
when  it   i-.   remembered  that  tin-  sea  is  mar,  and 
that  the  Pelojioiincse  is  the  Inst  link  nf  the  great 
chain,  whirh  runs  down  from  the  north  of  Mace- 
Hut  the  eastern  plains  also,  for  instance  that 
Tcgca,  are  at  a  great  height  ahove  the  sea,  and 
often  covered  with  snow  late  in  the  spring". 
Now  from  the  circle  of  mountains  which  ha*  been 
pointed  out,  all  the  rivers  of  any  note  take  their 
rise ;  and  from  it  all  the  mountainous  ranges  di- 
•.  r_r>  .  which  fonn  the  many  headlands  and  point* 
of  the  PelojK»nnese.  The  interior  part  of  the  country 
rever  has  only  one  opening  towards  the  western 
through  which  all  its  waters  flow  out  united  in 
the  Alpheus.    The  peculiar  character  of  this  inland 
is  also  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  intersected  by  some  lower  secondary  chains  of 
hills,  which  compel  the  waters  of  the  valleys  nearest 
to  the  great  chains  either  to  form  lakes,  or  to  seek 
vent  by  subterraneous  passages'    Heme  it  is  that 


■  ApolliHlorus  Strph. 
Byz.  (p. 400.  Heyn.)  Eu»uuh. 
Hon.  p.  19S '•  -5- 

Holland  in  Wnlpole'*  Tra- 
vel*, p.  416- 

'  Arutot.  Meieorol.  1. 13.  Srt 

V  art  fMvnu  tpdpayyit  cal  dta- 


Hi  roCro  iroXXn\[oC  rf/%  yfjs,  olor  rijv 
pi*  UtXoiroyvrjtrov  nXutrrn  mtniTa 
ntpl  riji>  \\p««ita»  iar'at,  a7rtui>  Hi 
r6  A{MtVT)V  nlnnv  fii)  ijgfiy  t'tfUMt  J* 
Tin/  HotXiir  tit  6a\arrar. 
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in  the  mountainous  district  in  the  north-east  of  the 
Peloponnese  many  streams  disappear,  and  again 
emerge  from  the  earth.  This  region  is  AilCADIA ; 
a  country  consisting  of  ridges  of  hills  and  elevated 
plains,  and  of  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  with  streams 
flowing  through  channels  formed  hy  precipitous 
rocks ;  a  country  so  manifestly  separated  by  nature 
from  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese,  that,  although  not 
politically  united,  it  was  always  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  single  community.  Its  climate  was  ex- 
tremely cold ;  the  atmosphere  dense,  particularly  in 
the  mountains  to  the  north  * ;  the  effect  which  this 
had  on  the  character  and  dispositions  of  the  inha- 
bitants has  been  described  in  a  masterly  manner  by 
Polybius,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Arcadia. 

3.  Laconia  is  formed  by  two  mountain-chains 
running  immediately  from  Arcadia,  and  enclosing 
the  river  Eurotas,  whose  source  is  separated  from 
that  of  an  Arcadian  stream  by  a  very  trifling  eleva- 
tion. The  Eurotas  is,  for  some  way  below  the  city 
of  Sparta,  a  rapid  mountain-stream;  then,  after 
forming  a  cascade,  it  stagnates  into  a  morass;  but 
lower  down  it  passes  over  a  firm  soil  in  a  gentle 
and  direct  course  '.  Near  the  town  of  Sparta  rocks 
and  hills  approach  the  banks  on  both  sides,  and  al- 
most entirely  shut  in  the  river  both  above  and  be- 
low the  town ;  this  enclosed  plain  is  without  doubt 
the  "hollow  Laceda?mon"  of  Homer*.    Here  the 

*  See  Polybius  IV.   It,   I.  irrp't  Aovtra  Kn\  eV  this  f*gpmf£ 
who  particularly  mentions  Cy-  rntt  roiroir. 
nxtha.   Close  by  was  the  cold        "  From  I  he  Journid  of  Four- 
spring  of  Aovotn,  or  Aawrira  ;  mount  the  younger, 
and  Sprengel  in  his  translation        '•  Polyb.  V.  22. 
of  TheophraMus,  vol.  11.  p. 383.        1  According  lo  the  inlerprc- 
well  correct*   in  Theophrasl.  lution  of  the  Venetian  Scho- 
IX.  15.8.  to  tit  uuprtw  Spurruv  liasl  and  others. 
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narrowness  of  the  valley,  and  the  height*  of  Tay- 
getus,  projecting  aliovc  in  ;i  lofty  parapet,  increase 
the  heat  of  summer.  l>oth  by  concentrating  the  sun- 
l>eams.  as  it  were,  into  a  focus,  and  hy  presenting  a 
harrier  to  the  cool  sen  breeze* d:  whilst  in  winter 
the  cold  is  doubly  violent.  The  same  natural  cir- 
cumstances produce  violent  storms  of  rain,  and  the 
numerous  mountain-torrents  frequently  cause  inun- 
dations in  the  mirrow  valleys'.  The  mountains,  al- 
though running  in  connected  chains,  are  yet  very 
much  interrupted;  tlicir  broken  and  rugged  tonus 
were  hy  the  ancients  attributed  to  earthquake*.  : 
fine  of  which  caused  so  great  consternation  at  Sp.u  la 
h  short  time  before  the  war  with  the  Helots.  The 
country  i*  not  however  destitute  of  plains;  that  in- 
deed along  the  lower  part  of  the  En  rotas  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  (i  recce,  stretching  towards  the  south, 
and  protected  hy  mountains  from  the  north  wind ; 
moreover,  the  maritime  district,  surrounded  by  rock* 
rr..iu  Malea  to  Kpidaurus  Limera  (Malvnsia),  is  ex- 
tremely fertile*.  Nor  are  the  valleys  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Messfiiia  less  productive;  towards  the  pro- 
montory of  Tamaruni  however  the  «i I  continually 
times  harder,  dryer,  and  mure  ferruginous.  The 
error  of  supposing  that  this  country  was  nearly  a 
desert  appeal"  from  the  very  large  number  </t'  its  ve- 
hle  productions  mentioned  by  Theophrnstus  and 

Abaru  b  Mad  to  have  up-    nia  /WxiAijt,  !tt»t>(fyu%,  am  fXrun 
ri  m  pestilence,  which  hurt    (<lc  rniiM*  plium-  111.  4). 
91  OCCmooed  by  tbjft  heut  ;         '  /^^"u  eiiru  tritapuv  f^ui  tt*t, 

Jwphlirb.  In  Vlt.  Pythagor.  n;.  Eunutfh.  ml  Hum.  j>.  194.  10. 

Compare  Apollciu.  I)\ic<>|  1 1  i —1  |>   147s  .(  ;   kI  Itom. 
Mirml>.  c.  4.  p.  y.  wl.  Mcur*.  <■  See  De.%  Mnuceau*  in  Cur- 

•  Thct»j»liru!i(u»  mill  Ijwh-  nrille  !e  Hniyn,  torn.  V.  p.  465. 
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others :  Alcman  and  Theognis  also  celebrate  its  wines ; 
vines  were  planted  up  to  the  very  summit  of  mount 
Taygetus,  aud  laboriously  watered  from  fountains 
in  forests  of  plane  trees h ;  the  country  was  in  this 
respect  able  to  provide  for  its  own  wants.  But  the 
most  valuable  product,  iu  the  estimation  of  the  new 
inhabitants,  was  doubtless  the  iron  of  the  moun- 
tains '.  More  fortunate  still  was  the  situation  of  the 
country  for  purposes  of  defence,  the  interior  of  La- 
conia  being  only  accessible  from  Arcadia,  Argolis, 
and  Messenia  by  narrow  passes  and  mountain-roads ; 
and  the  most  fertile  part  is  the  least  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  enemies  from  those  quarters:  the  want  of 
harbours k  likewise  contributes  to  the  natural  isola- 
tion of  Laconia  from  other  lands.  Euripides  has 
on  the  whole  very  successfully  seized  the  jwculiar 
character  of  the  country  in  the  following  lines,  aud 
contrasted  it  with  the  more  favoured  territory  of 
Messenia 1 : 

Far  spreads  Laconia's  ample  bound. 

With  high-heaped  rocks  encompassed  round, 

The  invader's  threat  despising; 
But  ill  its  bare  and  rugged  soil 
Rewards  the  ploughman's  painful  toil ; 

Scant  harvests  there  are  rising. 


Alcman  ap.  Athen.  I.  p. 
31  C.  Theognis,  v.  879  sq.  ed. 
Bekker. 

1  Book  III.  ch.  2.  §.  3.  Bo- 
eckh's  Economy  of  Athena, 
vol.  II.  p.  386. 

k  "AX«fM»onj«  Xenoph.  Hell. 
IV.  8.  7. 

1  Strabo  VIII.  p.  3fifi.  ntpi 
ft€  ris  <f't  tci.h-  tuv  rnmav  nai  rnv- 

TUV   Kill    TU>t>    NtVtTTIVtaKWII,  TttVTa 


fiiv  ana&fKTtov  Xtyuvros  KvfHTTtdov. 

TTJtf    yflf}     \OKOiVlKTfV    <f>1](Titf  t\fll' 

TlnWijv  fiiv  ajidrov  (Kwovriv  fT  <>t 

,":    I'.'J-         l\fh,\ii  yap  SjMtTt  Tr  t"  ,.:.*, 1  - 

uos    rpaxtia  Tt  &vatt<rlt'i\6r  rt 

KflAAlftljjTTl       KaTlippVTOV  Tt  flVpi- 

otrri  vapao-t,  Kai  jjuvvi  km  irot/ifaV- 

tTlV  I I '  Jj"-<tl:  <-  >  r  .  OCt  t¥  WViMUiTk 
y  ■  1  ■  ■  :z  ■  '■.    ^VfTJ^tlfXtpOV,   Otfr*  in'  T1- 

ffpiimoit  i/Atov  Oippjfv  ayar. 
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.  While  uVr  Mfs^  uia*-.  U'.uiuoii-- liuul 
Wide- watering  »trcnm*  their  arms  cxpnnil. 

Of  nature**  gift*  profuse ; 
lirighl  plenty  rrnu  n»  Iht  smiling  plain  ; 
Tbe  fruitful  tree,  the  full-cured  grain, 
Their  richest  stores  produce. 

Large  herd.*  her  spacious  valley*  fill, 
On  many  a  M>ft-de*ccnding  hill 

Her  flocks  unnumbered  atray ; 
No  fierce  extreme  her  climate  know*. 
Nor  chilling  frost,  nor  wintry  mows, 
Nor  ilogstnr's  scorching  ray. 

For  along  the  hanks  of  the  Paiuisus  (which.  not- 
withstanding the  shortness  of  its  course,  is  one  of 
the  broadest  rivers  in  the  Peloponnese),  down  to 
tite  Measexuan  bay,  there  ntns  a  large  and  beautiful 
valley,  justly  called  Macaritt,  or  "The  Happy," 
and  well  worth  the  artifice  hy  which  Cresphontea  is 
said  to  have  obtained  it.  To  tin-  north,  more  in 
the  direction  of  Arcadia,  lies  the  plain  of  Stenycln- 
rus,  surrounded  hy  a  hilly  hurrier.  The  western 
part  of  the  country  is  more  mountainous,  though 
without  any  such  heights  us  mount  Taygetus ;  to- 
wards the  river  Neda,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia, 
the  country  assume*  a  character  of  the  wildest  and 
mo*t  romantic  beauty. 

4.  Akgoi.is  is  funned  by  a  ridge  of  hills  which 
branches  from  mount  Cvllenc  and  I'arthcmmn  in 
Arcadia ;  and  is  connecter!  with  it  by  a  mountain- 
i-hain,  very  much  broken,  and  abounding  in  ravines 
•ad  caverns  (hence  called  T^jr-oV)"1;  througli  which 


■  It  hu  been  beautifully  t»  toi  miAmWui,  Strsbo  VIII. 
•aid  of  this  district  that  typvy    p.  381. 
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runs  the  celebrated  Confoporia ",  a  road  cut  out,  as 
it  were,  between  walls  of  rock,  connecting  Argos 
with  Corintb.  By  similar  passes  Cleonae,  Neinea, 
and  Phlius,  more  to  tbe  south,  and  eastwards  My- 
cenae, Tiryns,  and  Epidaurus,  were  connected  toge- 
ther; and  this  natural  division  into  many  small 
districts  had  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  the  \)o- 
litical  state  of  Argos.  The  southern  part  of  this 
chain  ends  in  a  plain,  at  the  opening  of  which,  and 
uear  the  pass  just  alluded  to,  was  situated  Mycenae, 
and  in  a  wider  part  of  it  the  city  of  Argos,  The 
nature  of  this  anciently  cultivated  plain  is  very  re- 
markable; it  was,  as  is  evident,  gradually  formed 
by  the  torrents  which  constantly  filled  up  the  bay 
between  the  mountains ;  and  hence  it  was  originally 
little  else  than  fen  and  morass0.  Inachus,  "the 
"  stream"  and  Melia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
"  the  tlamp  valley"  (where  ash  trees,  /xcX/w,  grow), 
were  called  the  parents  of  the  ancient  Argives ;  and 
the  epithet  "  thirsty"  (mto&nfirtu  "Apya?,)  which  is  ap- 
plied to  Argos  in  ancient  poems,  refers  only  to  tbe 
scarcity  of  spring-water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tin- 
town.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  rest  of  Argolis,  there  are,  both  in  the  interior 
and  near  the  sea,  here  aud  there,  small  plains,  which 
by  the  fertility  of  their  soil  attract  and  encourage 
the  husbandman ;  the  south-eastern  coast  slopes  re- 
gularly down  to  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  the  moun- 
tain-ridge which  bounded  Argolis,  extending  from 
the  Isthmus  as  far  as  a  narrow  pass  on  the  bounda- 

"  PolybiusXVI.  16.  4.  places  30.  means  the  MUM  place, 
it  about  west-south-west  from        •  Aristot.  Meteor.  I.  14.  p. 

Corinth.   Comp.  Alhenieus  II.  755  C.  and  Aristidcs  -rE«ypt. 

p.  43  E.  Pindar  Olymp.  XL  vol.  II.  p.  351.  cd.  Jebb. 
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lies  af  Achaia,  there  is  a  beautiful,  and  iit  ancieut 
times  highly  celebrated  plain,  in  which  Corinth  and 
Sejron  were  situated?.  Willi  res|>ert  to  tin-  progress 
of  civilization  at  Argos,  it  is  important  to  know  that 
the  mountain*  between  that  town  and  Corinth  con- 
tain copper '':  accordingly  in  the  former  town  the 
forging  of  metals  appear*  to  have  been  early  intro- 
duced ;  and  hence  arose  the  ancient  celebrity  of  the 
A  rgiTe  shields r.  But  do  precious  metal  has  been  ever 
found  in  any  |mrt  of  the  Peloponnese :  a  circum- 
xtauce  which  greatly  tended  to  direct  the  attention 
of  it>  inhabitants  to  agriculture  and  war  rattier  than 
commerce  and  manufactures. 

5.  That  region  which  was  iu  later  times  called 
Achaia,  is  only  a  narrow  tract  of  land  nlong  "the 
roast,  lying  upon  the  slope  of  the  northern  moun- 
tain-range of  Arcadia.  Hence  most  of  the  Aeha-nu 
cities  are  situated  on  hills  above  the  sea,  and  some 
few  in  enclosed  valleys.  The  sources  of  the  nu- 
merous streams  by  which  the  country  is  watered  lie 
almost  without  exception  in  Arcadia,  whose  frou- 
■  r-  here  reach  beyond  the  water-line. 

But  the  lowest  slope  of  the  Pelo|K>tmese,  and  the 
most  gradual  inclination  to  the  sea,  is  on  the 
western  aide ;  and  it  ia  in  this  quarter  that  we  hud 
the  largest  extent  of  champaign  country  in  the  |H'- 
■insula,  which,  being  surrounded  by  the  chain  lie- 
ginning  from  mounts  Senilis  and  1'holoe,  was  hence 
railed  the  Hoi.LOW  El. ts.    It  was  a  most  happy 

Ubea.  V.  p.  319  A.  Lu-  Journal  and  Gell's  \      I ■  - 
Han.  Icaroinrnipp.  ifl.  Nav.       '  Sec  Schol.  Hind.  Olyinp. 

so.    Lhr.  XXVll.  31.   grhnl.  VII,  152.   Knerkh  Comment. 

AfMUfb.  Av.  969.   Zenobiu*  rind  p.  17  v  Siebelis  nd  I'au- 

llf.  $7.  MM    II  i5.fi 
*  Acnordiag  to  Fourmoot'» 
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circumstance  that  these  wide  plains  enjoyed  an  al- 
most uninterrupted  state  of  peace.  Towards  the 
coast  the  soil  Incomes  sandy :  a  broad  line  of  sand 
stretches  along  the  sea  nearly  as  far  the  Triphylian 
Pylos,  which  from  this  circumstance  is  so  frequently 
spoken  of  by  Homer  as  "  the  sandy*:'  This  tract 
of  country  being  very  little  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  a  number  of  small  lakes  or  lagoons  have 
been  formed,  which  extend  along  the  greatest  part  of 
the  coast,  and  are  sometimes  connected  witli  one  an- 
other, sometimes  witli  the  sea.  Such  being  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  the  river  Alpheus  runs  gently 
between  low  chains  of  hills  and  through  small  val- 
leys into  the  sea.  Towards  the  south  the  country 
becomes  more  mountainous,  and  approaches  more  to 
the  character  of  Arcadia. 

6.  If  now  we  picture  to  ourselves  this  singular 
country  before  the  improvements  of  art  and  agricul- 
ture, it  presents  to  the  mind  a  very  extraordinary 
appearance.  The  waters  of  Arcadia  are  evidently 
more  calculated  to  fill  up  the  deep  ravines  and  hol- 
lows of  that  country,  or  to  produce  irregular  inun- 
dations, than  to  fertilize  the  soil  by  quiet  and  gentle 
streams.  The  valleys  of  Stymphalus,  Pheneus,  Or- 
chomenus,  and  Caphya?  in  Arcadia  required  canals, 
dams,  &c.  before  they  could  lw  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  husbandry.  One  part  of  the  plain  of  Ar- 
gos  was  carefully  drained,  in  order  to  prevent  it  lie- 
coming  a  part  of  the  marshes  of  Lerna.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Eurotas  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  use  some  artificial  means  for  confining 
the  river :  and  that  this  care  was  at  some  time  be- 

•  I'.lis  in  general  is  n  \&>pa  wra/i^or  according  to  Theophrastus 
Hist.  Plant.  I.  6. 
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stowed  on  it,  is  evident  from  the  remains  of  quays1, 
which  give  to  the  river  the  apjiearance  of  a  canal. 
The  ancient  Nestorian  Pylus  was  situated  on  a  ri- 
tct  (An  ignis),  which  even  now,  when  it  overflows, 
makes  the  country  a  very  unhealthy  place  of  resi- 
denee:  ami  no  traveller  can  pass  a  night  at  Lerna 
without  danger.  Thus  in  many  parts  of  the  I'elo- 
ponnese  it  was  necessary,  not  merely  for  the  use  of 
*otl,  but  even  for  the  sake  of  health  and  safety, 
rvgulate  nature  by  the  exertions  of  art.  At  the 
proctit  time,  from  the  inactivity  of  the  natives,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  oppression,  so  bad  an  at- 
mosphere prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  that. 

of  producing,  as  formerly,  a  vigorous  and 
thy  rare,  one  sickly  generation  follows  another 
to  the  grave.  And  that  improvements  of  this  kind 
were  begun  in  the  earliest  periods,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  traces  of  primitive  cities  are  dis- 
covered in  those  very  valleys  which  had  most  need 
of  human  labour0.  This  induction  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  many  traditions.  The  scanty 
accounts  respecting  the  earliest  times  of  Sparta  re- 
late, that  Myles,  the  sou  of  the  earth-bum  Lelex, 
built  mills,  and  ground  com  at  Alesia-  :  and  that 
he  bad  a  son  named  Ku rotas,  who  conducted  the 
water  stagnating  in  the  level  plain  into  tin-  sea  by 
a  canal,  which  was  afterwards  called  by  his  name1. 
Indeed  the  situation  of  Sparta  seems  to  imply  that 
the  standing  water  was  first  drained  off?  :  nay,  even 

'  I  here  follow  the  Journal  "  Compare  with  thin  Orcho- 

of    the    younger    Fourmont,  mmot,  chap.  2. 

»hicli   appear*   deterring   of  *  Sec  Si-hol.  Eiirip.  Orest. 

credit;  he  olw>  Mate*  that  he  hjfi.  romp.  Monoo.  History  of 

•oar  iron  ring*  on  the  blocks  Sparta,  vol.  I.  p.  it, 

of  stone.  I  Btrabo  VIE  p,  163  A. 
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in  later  times,  it  was  possible,  by  stopping  the  course 
of  the  river,  to  lay  most  of  the  country  between 
Sparta  aud  the  opposite  heights  under  water  *, 

7.  The  consideration  of  these  natural  circum- 
stances and  traditions  obliges  us  to  suppose,  that  the 
races  which  were  looked  on  as  the  aucient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Peloponnese  (the  Pelasgi  in  the  east  and 
north,  and  the  Leleges  in  the  south  and  west)  were 
the  first  who  brought  the  land  to  that  state  of  culti- 
vatiou  in  which  it  afterwards  remained  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  Greece.  And  perhaps  it  was  these 
two  nations  alone  to  whom  the  care  of  husbandry, 
cattle,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  products 
of  the  soil,  belonged  through  all  times  and  changes. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  numbers  of  the  invading 
Achaeans,  Iouians,  and  afterwards  of  the  Dorians, 
were  very  inconsiderable,  as  compared  with  the 
whole  {Herniation  of  the  Peloponnese ;  and,  secondly, 
these  races  conquered  the  people  as  well  as  the 
country,  and  enjoyed  an  independent  aud  easy  life  by 
retaining  both  in  their  possession :  so  that,  whatever 
tribe  might  obtain  the  sovereign  power,  the  former 
nations  always  constituted  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. By  means  of  these  usurpations,  however,  agri- 
cull  ure  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  dependance 
and  obscurity,  so  that  we  seldom  hear  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,  which  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  husbandman's  business.  Agriculture  was 
however  always  followed  with  great  energy  and 
success.  For  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  the  population  of  the  Peloponnese  must  have 
been  very  great,  it  produced  more  com  than  it  cou- 


«  Polyb.  V.  21.  6. 
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mmed.  and  there  warn  m  constant  export  from  Laco- 
nia  and  Arcadia  downwards  to  the  court  of  Co- 
nut  I.  \ 

H.  It  is  not  with  any  view  of  founding  any  cal- 
culation upon  them,  hut  merely  of  giving  a  general 
—  of  the  numerical  force  of  a  Greek  trihe  (which 
many  would  suppose  to  he  a  large  nation),  that  I 
offer  the  following  remark*.  At  the  flourishing  pe- 
riod  of  the  Doric  power,  aliout  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian war.  Sparta,  which  hail  then  conquered  Mcsse- 
uia.  coutaiued  8000  families.  Argon  above  6000; 
while  in  Sicyou,  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and 
jia  the  Dorians  were  not  so  numerous,  the 
titutiou  being  even  more  oligarchical  in  those 
states.  Although  in  the  colonies,  where  they  were 
confuted  by  want  of  sufficient  space,  and  by  the 
Itjr  of  the  laws,  the  inhabitants  multiplied  very 
J!y.  yet  the  nun  i  1st  of  original  colonists  as 
y  of  them  as  were  Dorians,  was  very  small. 
Now  since  in  the  states  of  the  Peloponnese,  even 
~*ter  they  had  been  firmly  established,  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  particularly  of  Dorians,  never,  from 
Mfveral  causes,  much  increased b,  it  seems  probable 
that  at  the  time  of  their  first  irruptiou  the  whole 
number  of  their  males  was  not  almve  20,000  c.  Nor 
were  tin-  earlier  settlements  of  Achaaus  and  louiaiis 
more  considerable.  For  the  Ioniaus,  as  is  evident 
from  their  traditions,  appear  as  a  military  race  iu 
Attica,  and  probably  formed,  though  perhaps  toge- 
ther with  many  families  of  a  different  origin,  one, 

•  Thuryd.  I.  HO.  KoracopiAij  thftl  in  the  most  nnricnt  time* 
•ii  hftim  t  litre  wore  <'uly  aoao  I'- 

'•  See  book  III.  cb.  10.  \.  2,    in  Spuria  :   l>ul  his  lUtentCRl 

111  mil  l  rl.un  In  liiiitnl  any 
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and  certainly  the  least,  of  four  tribes  (the  o»Aijt<?  d). 
The  arrival  of  the  Achaeans  is  represented  in  an- 
cient traditions  in  the  following  simple  manner; 
"  Archander  and  Architeles,  the  sons  of  Achaeus, 
"  having  been  driven  from  Phthiotis,  came  to  Argos 
"and  Laceda?mon ' ."  Their  names  signify  "the 
"  ruler,"  and  "  the  chief  governor."  Certainly  the 
Achaeans  did  not  come  to  till  the  ground ;  as  is 
also  evident  from  the  fact  that,  when  dislodged  by 
the  Dorians,  and  driven  to  the  northern  coast,  they 
took  possession  of  Patras,  dwelt  only  in  the  town, 
and  did  not  disperse  themselves  into  the  smaller 
villages f. 

It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  Dorians  migrated 
together  with  their  wives  and  children.  The  Spar- 
tans would  not  have  bestowed  so  much  attention  as 
they  did  on  women  of  a  different  race;  and  all  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  Dorians  would  have 
been  formed  in  a  manner  very  unlike  that  which 
really  obtained.  This  circumstance  alone  completely 
distinguishes  the  migration  of  the  Dorians  from  that 
of  the  Ionians ;  who,  having,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, sailed  from  Attica  without  any  females,  took 
native  Carian  women  for  wives,  or  rather  for  slaves, 
who,  according  to  the  same  writer,  did  not  even 
dare  to  address  their  husbands  by  their  proper 
names.  And  this  was  probably  the  case  with  all 
the  early  settlements  beyond  the  sea,  since  the  form 
of  the  ancient  Greek  galley  hardly  admitted  of  the 
transport  of  women. 

'.).  It  would  have  been  less  difficult  to  explain 

''  Sec  Bnerkli  on  the  four       c  Pausan.  VII.  1.6,  7. 
ancient  tribe*  of  Attica,  Mu-       '  Pausan.  VII.  18.  3.  book 
m  Criticuni,  vol.  II.  p.  608.    III.  ch.  4.  §.  8. 
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by  what  superiority  the  Dorians  conquered  the  IV- 
lopomiese,  had  they  gained  it  in  open  battle.  For, 
dace  it  appears  that  Homer  describes  the  mode 
of  combat  in  use  among  the  ancient  Acha>ans,  the 
method  of  fighting  with  lines  of  heavy  armed  men, 
drawn  up  in  close  and  regular  order,  must  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Peloponnese  by  the  Do- 
rians; amongst  whom  Tyrtaus  describes  it  as  esta- 
blished. And  it  is  evident  that  the  chariots  and 
darts  of  the  Homeric  heroes  could  never  have  pre- 
vailed against  the  charge  of  a  deep  and  compact 
body  armed  with  long  lances.  But  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult still  to  comprehend  huw  the  Dorians  could 
have  entered  those  inaccessible  fortifications,  of 
which  the  IVlnponnesc  was  full  ;  since  their  nation 
■ever  was  skilful  in  the  art  of  liesieging,  and  main 
force  was  here  of  no  avail.  How,  I  ask,  did  they 
storm  the  citadel  of  Acro-Corinthus,  that  Gibraltar 
of  the  IYloponuesc  ?  how  the  Argive  Larissa.  and 
tdinilar  fort resses  y  On  these  points,  however,  some 
unts  have  l>een  preserved  in  regard  to  the  con- 
t  of  Argos  and  Corinth,  which,  from  their 
agreement  with  each  other,  and  with  the  circum- 
stance* of  the  places,  must  pass  as  credible  histo- 
r.t.d  memorials.  From  these  we  learn  that  the 
Dorians  always  endeavoured  to  fortify  some  jsist  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  ancient  strong  hold  ;  and 
from  thence  ravaged  the  country  by  constant  incur- 
rions,  and  kept  up  this  system  of  vexation  and 
petty  attack,  until  the  defenders  either  hazarded  a 
battle,  or  surrendered  their  city.  Thus  at  a  late 
period  the  places  were  still  shewu  from  whence  Te- 


accoi 
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melius  and  Aletes  had  carried  on  contests  of  this  na- 
ture with  success11.  And  even  in  historical  times 
this  mode  of  wagiug  war  in  an  enemy's  country 
{called  imtVJfvfiif  X"/'?)  was  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed against  places,  which  could  not  be  directly 
attacked '. 


CHAP,  V. 

Successive  conquests  of  the  Dorians  in  the  Pelojxmncse. 
1.  Before  the  time  of  the  Dorians,  Mycenre,  situ- 
ated in  the  higher  part  of  the  plain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  mountain  chain,  had  doubtless  been  the  most 
important  and  distinguished  place  in  Argolis ;  aud 
Argos,  although  the  seat  of  the  earliest  civilization, 
was  dependent  upon  and  inferior  to  it.  At  Mycena; 
were  the  Cyclopian  hall  of  Eurystheus  \  and  the 
sumptuous  palace  of  Agamemnon ;  and  though,  as 
Thucydides  correctly  says,  the  fortified  town  was  of 
inconsiderable  extent,  yet  it  abounded  with  stupen- 
dous and  richly  carved  monuments,  whose  semi  bar- 
barous but  artificial  splendour  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  unornamented  aud  simple  style  intro- 
duced after  the  Doric  period '.  The  Doric  conquer- 
ors, on  the  other  hand,  did  not  commence  their 
operations  ujxm  fortresses  secured  alike  by  nature 
and  art,  but  advanced  into  the  interior  from  the 
coast.  For  near  the  sea  between  Lerna  and  Nauplia, 
on  the  mouth  of  the  Phrixus  n',  there  was  a  fortified 

h  Below,  ch.  5.  §.  1  and  8.         1  jtoXk^jiwoIo  Mwfo*,  Homer. 

1  See  Thuryd.  L  \12.  III.  Compare  book  IV.  ch,  1. 
85,  and  die  example  ofDccelca.        ■  Fourmont  supposes  that  he 

*  Eipvatiios  KvuXuiria  npa6vpa  lias  recojmised  Temenium  in  a 

Pindar.  Fragment.  Incert.  48.  citadel  to  the  south  of  Lerna. 

cd.  Boeckb.  but  it  must  lie  to  the  north. 
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|>l;u'f  named  Temenium,  from  which  Tiiimihi>  I  lie 
sou  of  Aristomachus,  together  with  the  Dorian*, 
carried  on  a  war  with  Tisaiuciius  und  the  Acbaans, 
ami  probably  harassed  them  by  repeated  incursions, 
until  they  were  obliged  to  hazard  an  open  battle. 
From  Uience  the  Dorian*,  after  severe  struggles, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  town  of  Aroos". 
It  in  related  iu  an  isolated  tradition,  that  Ergia-us,  a 
de^vudant  of  Diomed,  stole  and  delivered  to  Tenie- 
uu-s  the  Palladium  that  his  ancestor  hail  brought 
from  Troy  to  Argos,  which  immediately  occasioned 
the  surrender  of  the  city  ".  Argos  was  therefore  sup- 
posed to  have  beeu  takeu  by  Teinenus  himself. 

2-  The  further  extension  of  the  Doric  power  is 
however  attributed  not  to  Tcmcuus,  but  to  his  sons; 
fur  such  the  Doric  tradition  calls  Ceisus,  Ceryncs. 
Phalces,  and  Agraeusp.  Of  these,  Ceisus  is  repre- 
sented to  have  governed  at  Argos,  and  Phalces  to 
have  gone  to  Sic  YON.  The  ancient  Mccone  or  Si- 
cyoo  had  in  early  times  been  in  the  ]>owcr  of  the 
loniaus,  and  afterwards  subject  to  the  Aclurans  of 
Argos,  The  very  copious  mythology  of  this  ancient 
city  contains  symbolical  and  historical  elements  of 
the  most  various  nature :  we  will  only  touch  upon  a 


•  SeeCallimach.  Frngin.  108. 
et).  Bcntl.  from  Schol.  Pind. 
Neni.  X.  I .  roii  ftiv  Afxttnirit 
tiwtt  ar^n  illit  *A(/y»»  'X'1* 
Wtp  A*  X«x»t-  AAAA  rENEBAHI 
ZHX02  OnOS  JKOTtHI  tfhxyi 
AEO  VOI  KOI.  Concerning  the 
ukirnt  of  Argos  tee  Polyam. 

U.  13. 

•  Plutarch.  Qu.  Gr.  48.  p. 
404.  Cf.Schol.Callini.Pall.  ^7. 

>  Ptuwan.  II.  »8.  3.  The 
names  given  by  Apollodumi 


II.  7.  6.,  viz.  Agchms,  Kurv- 
phylu*.  nnd  Cnllias,  are  proba- 
bly from  the  Tcmenid*  of  Eu- 
ripides. Ceisus  and  Phalces 
are  mentioned  by  Ephurus  ap. 
Strab.  VIII.  p.  380.  Scymn. 
Chi.  V.  515  sq.  Pausan.  II.  h. 
4.  II.  12.  0,  II.  13.  1.  Ceisus 
is  also  mentioned  by  llyginus 
Fab.  1  24  (where  read  (,'ws  Te- 
ineni  filiu>);  but  his  account  is 
very  confused.  See  Afyiattira, 
P-  4»- 
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part  of  the  story  immediately  preceding  the  Doric 
invasion.  Phaestus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  is  stated  to 
have  been  king  of  Argos  before  that  event ;  and 
having  gone  to  Crete,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
his  name1',  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  descend- 
ants Rh  opal  us,  Hippolytus  and  Lacestades,  the  last 
of  whom  lived  in  terms  of  friendship  with  Phalces. 
Between  them  however  Zeuxippus,  a  son  of  Apollo, 
and  the  nymph  Hylli8r  is  placed.  We  here  per- 
ceive the  traces  of  a  connexion  between  Phaestus  in 
Crete,  and  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Apollo 
and  Hercules ;  this  tradition,  however,  cannot  au- 
thorize us  to  draw  any  chronological  inferences. 

3.  Whether  Phlius  (situated  in  a  comer  of  Ar- 
cadia, in  a  beautiful  valley,  whence  arise  the  four 
sources  of  the  Asopus  *)  was  founded  from  Sicyon  or 
Argos,  was  a  matter  of  contention  between  these 
two  towns :  the  latter  simply  called  Phlias  the  son 
of  Ceisus  l.  This  Phlias  however  is  nothing  else 
than  the  country  personified,  the  name  being  derived 
from  <f>\tie  or  <f>\i$M>t  and  signifying  "  damp,"  or 
"  abounding  in  springs,"  which  appellation  was  fully 
merited  by  the  nature  of  the  spot.  Hence  Phlias 
was  with  more  reason  called  the  son  of  Bacchus 
(*AfUf,  «t>Xfiv),  who  loved  to  dwell  in  such  valleys. 
There  is  therefore  greater  probability  in  the  account 
of  the  Sicyonians,  that  Phalces  and  Rhegnidas  were 
the  founders  of  the  Doric  dominion  it  being  more- 
over easier  to  force  a  way  to  Phliasia  from  Sicyon 


i  Pausan.  II.  6.  3.  Eustath. 
ad  11.  V.  p.  520.  Stephanus  By- 
zant.  says,  4>aiuror'lJomiAoir,  'H- 
  iratAo'c. 

'  Vijifii  IvXXi'Sof  ;  I  conjec- 
ture 'YXXtJot. 


'  Foiirmont's  Journal  con- 
tain* a  detailed  and  accurate 
account  f>f  this  river. 

1  Pausan.  II.  11.  2. 

u  Pausan.  II.  13.  1.  in  d*u- 
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along  tlie  Asopus,  tliun  from  Argos.  It  is  known 
at  Pythagoras  tlie  8am  ian  derived  his  origin  from 
a  certain  Hippasus,  who  had  ipiitted  Phliits  on  that 
occasion ;  and  the  Ionic  town  of  Clazomena*  is  said 
to  have  Ir-cii  partly  founded  hy  some  inhiihitants  of 
( 'i«-oii.e  and  Phliosia,  who  had  been  expelled  hy  the 
Dorians';  from  which  two  facts  we  ure  justified  in 
inferring  the  existence  of  a  connexion  In-tweeti  the 
early  inhahitants  of  these  plates,  and  the  Ionian*. 
Cl.KoN.K,  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  where  the 
mountains  open  towards  Corinth,  and  liordcring 
upon  I'hlius.  appears  from  this  account  to  have  hceu 
colonized  at  the  same  time  with  that  town,  but  pro- 
bably from  Argue*.  For  we  find  that  the  ruling 
power  was  there  in  the  hand-  of  the  same  Ileraelide 
family,  of  which  a  branch  went  from  Argos  to  Epi- 
daurusr. 

4.  The  Actk,  as  the  northern  coast  of  Argolis, 
over  against  Attica  was  called L,  was  reduced,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Kphorus,  hy  Deiphoutes 
and  Agama*.    The  former  of  these,  who  was  called 


*  Pminui.  mbi  *u}i.  ami  VII. 
3-5- 

'  Pau-*n  ITT.  1 6.  5.  o, ,„„.»•- 

tpom  rot  "A-ynjwjiiAo.  flaaiXtCamt 
pi*  liAEEZTQNAIQN,  nraprov  Ki 
imvfumav  Knprnnrov  Tai  'WpwXi- 

ax.  Sace  tome  Doric  state 
mast  be  here  meant,  KAF.O- 
NAJON.the  conjecture  of  Kiilm, 

MfCDU  miWl  Jirnlmlilc  ;  ami  all 

doubt  i»  removed  by  a  compa- 
rison of  ./Elian  N.  A.  XII.  31., 
where  however  Thersatuk-r  is 
called  the  son  of  Cleonymu.t, 
not  of  Agamedida*.  Perhaps 
Pausaniaa  means  "Therannder, 


"  the  son  of  the  sun  of  Ana- 

"  mcdes." 

•  Sophocl.  Acri*.  ap.  11c- 
sych.  in  arrive.  Sewniiiit  Chins 
526.  from  Kphorus,  F'olyb.  V. 
91.  8.  Conon.  7.  Diodor.  XII. 
43.  XV.  3 J.  XVIII.  11.  Strnb. 
VIII.  p.  3 So  .-Elian.  V.  II.  VI 
1.  Plutarch.  Demetr.  25.  Pau- 
san.  II.  8.  4.  'Kirtim'fWH,  »ni 
Tpoifr)woi.  ol  rffif  'A^-yoAii«  rtcr^v 

It  is  different  from  tin 
'ApyoXvttit  nuXirut,  which  is  the 
south  coast. 

*  ( 'mi'  rrnm_'  these  doubtful 
names  ('Ayntot.  '  \y,,  t).  see 
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n  descendant  of  Ctesippus,  and  son-in-law  of  Te- 
niemis,  and  whose  fortunes  afforded  materials  for 
the  tragic  poets,  made  himself  master  of  the  town  of 
Epidaurus,  and  dislodged  the  lonians  from  theme; 
these  latter,  under  the  command  of  their  king  Pity- 
reus,  crossed  over  to  Attica,  whence  the  king's  son 
Proeles  went  subsequently,  at  the  general  Ionic  mi- 
gration, to  Samos  H.  Of  the  Dorians  of  Epidaurus, 
however,  a  part  under  the  conduet  of  Triacon  with- 
drew to  jEgina  iu  which  place  Hellenes  of  Thes- 
saly  had  fonnerly  ruled,  and  united  the  island  and 
mother-state  into  one  commonwealth,  with  equal 
rights,  and  the  same  magistrates.  Now  since  he- 
sides  Epidaurus,  Trcezen  alone  belonged  to  the 
Acte,  and  since  both  Agaeus  and  Deiphontes  are 
mentioned  as  the  Dorian  colonizers  of  this  coast,  it 
was  probably  this  Aga;us  who  brought  Troezen 
under  the  rule  of  the  Dorians  d.  In  this  city,  too,  he 
must  have  encountered  some  lonians  ;  since  both  the 
fabulous  genealogies  and  religious  rites  of  the  an- 
cient Troezen  attest  a  close  connexion  between  its 
earlier  inhabitants  and  the  Athenians r.  For  Trce- 
zen even  shared  with  the  Ionic  cities  in  the  peculiar 


jEginel.  p.  40,  The  name  was 
common  in  Macedonia  in  later 
times :  see  Horpocrat.  in  *hp- 
yaiot. 

This  is  stated  by  Pausanias. 
Sec  also  Jamblichus  Pythagor. 
z.  concerning  the  Epidaurian 
colony  in  Samos.  Aristotle 
ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  374.  states 
that  the  lonians  came  together 
with  the  Heraclidee  from  the 
Attic  Tetrapolis  to  Epidaurus. 
The  former  account  is  by  far 


the  most  probable. 

•  .F.<i ini : .  p.  43.  The  account 
there  given  will,  without  dan- 
ger, bear  a  comparison  with 
Raoul-Rochette,  II.  p.  218. 

'  Pausan.  II.  30.  9. 

«  Book  II.  ch.  2.  }.  8.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausnnias  II.  30.  9, 
Anaphlystus  and  Sphettus,  the 
K>ng  of  Troezen,  passed  over  to 
Attica,  and  gave  their  names 
to  the  two  boroughs  so  called. 
See  Appendix  II. 
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worship  of  the  Apaturiau  Minerva,  as  the  goddess 
of  Phratriae  and  families';  as  also  in  that  of  Nep- 
tune and  his  son  Theseus. 


'  He  Apaturia  were  »  na- 
tional festival  of  the  Ionians, 
which  was  celebrated  by  the 
Asiatic  Ionians,  as  well  as  by 
the  Athenians  (Herod.  I.  147. 
Fit .  Humeri  29);  hence  the  Cy- 
aoeenic  month  'Awarovpntr  (Cay- 
his  Recmeil  II.  p.  237.)  brought 
over  from  Miletus,  and  the 
Apmturon  of  Fhanagorea  (Tean 
or  Milesian).  It  was  a  festival 
in  which  the  Gentile*  or  mem- 
bers of  the  same  clan  or  family 
assembled  together ;  for  the  ci- 
tizens were  collected  according 
to  Fhratrias  (see,  t.  g.  Vit.  Ho- 
tter, ubi  mtp  Plat.  Tim.  21.), 
which  were  themselves  com- 
posed of  families;  and  Xeno- 
phon  distinctly  says,  Hcllen.  I. 
7,  8.  'AswrovfMo,  <V  ott  01  TE 
OATEPE2  KAI  OI  ZYTrENEI2 
(i.  e.  ywiji  m)  (vrntrt  <nf>itrw  ai- 
tw.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
the  word  'Kwarovpia,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  etymologists  has 
derived  from  owonj,  is  com- 
pounded of  cither  narqp  or  wa- 
rpa, which  expression  varies  in 
its  signification  between  ytvot 
and  Qparpia,  and  with  the  Ioni- 
ans coincided  rather  with  the 
latter  word;  see  book  III. 
ch.  5.  §.  5.  Whether  it  was 
formed  immediately  from  wari/p 
(Schol.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  146.) 
or  warpa  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine on  etymological  grounds, 
on  account  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  word  :  reasoning  however 
from  the  analogy  of  (pparfip  or 
<faxrrmp,  tpparopia,  and  <f>pdrpa, 

the  most  natural  transition  ap- 


pears to  be  warifp  (in  compo- 
sition naritp),  war6puK  (whence 
warovputt,  awaroipta) ,  warpa ;  and 
accordingly  'Kwarovpia  is  a  fes- 
tival of  the  paternal  unions,  of 

the  waroplat,  of  the  war  pat.  Now 

as  the  Athenians  worshipped 
an  'hthpn  (pparpia  (Plato  Eu- 
thyd.  p.  302.),  and  doubtless  at 
the  Apaturia  (the  scholiast  to 
Aristoph.  Acharn.  146.  and 
Suidas  mention  Ztit  foarputt 
and  'A&jrS  together  with  refer- 
ence to  this  point);  so  atTroe- 
zen  they  worshipped  Minerva 
'Kwarovpia :  and  as  on  the  day 
named  Kovptimt  during  the 
Apaturia,  the  yapqXia  was  of- 
fered for  the  adult  virgins  a- 
raong  the  Phratores  (Pollux 
VIII.  9.  107,  K.c);  so  at  Tros- 
zen  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
virgins  ayariBirai  wph  ydpmv  r)pr 
$myr)r   rjj  'Kffijr^  rjj  ' Kwarovpia, 

Pausan.  II.  33.  1.  For  the  ori- 
gin of  Phratrix  was,  according 
to  the  passage  of  Dicearchus 
(ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  as  emend- 
ed by  Buttniann  in  the  Berlin 
transactions),  that  women  mar- 
rying from  one  warpa  into  an- 
other, formed  a  nuiwu^  <rw- 
otot;  and  for  this  reason  women 
on  the  point  of  marriage  wor- 
shipped the  'Kwarovpia,  the  god- 
dess who  united  families.  It 
is  plain  that  the  Minerva  Apa- 
turia of  Troezen  is  the  same 
deity  that  was  worshipped  in 
Athens  at  the  Apaturia;  and 
consequently  it  was  an  Ionian 
worship  at  the  former  city. 
This  is  made  still  more  evident 
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5.  The  accounts  already  given  shew  that  Sicyon, 
Phlius,  Cleouai,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Mgina  re- 
ceived their  share  of  Doric  inhabitants  either  medi- 
ately or  immediately  from  Argos.  We  can  only  re- 
gret the  want  of  any  accurate  accounts  respecting 
Myeeua*  and  Tiryns  ;  the  conquest  of  which  cities 
must  have  been  most  difficult ;  but,  when  accom- 
plished, decisive  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dorians. 
Pindar  I  considers  the  expulsion  of  the  Achaean  Da- 
nai  from  the  gulf  of  Argos,  and  from  Mycenae,  as 
identical  with  the  expedition  of  the  Heraclida? ;  and 
Strabo  states  that  the  Argives  united  Mycena?  with 
themselves ''.  Nevertheless  we  find  that  in  the  Per- 
sian war  Mycena*  and  Tiryns  were  still  independent 
states,  and  it  admits  of  a  doubt  whether  they  had 
previously  belonged  for  any  length  of  time  to  Argos. 
That  some  ancient  inhabitants  at  least  still  main- 
tained themselves  in  the  mountains  above  Argos,  is 
shewn  by  the  itistance  of  the  Orneatae.  The  inha- 
hitants of  Ornea;,  a  town  on  the  mountainous  frontier 
of  Mantinea,  having  long  been  hostile  to  the  Do- 
rians, and  at  war  with  the  Sicyonians1,  were  at 
length  overpowered  by  Argos,  and  degraded  to  the 
state  of  Periceci  k.  Now  since  it  is  more  probable 
that  such  a  proceeding  took  place  against  the  people 
of  a  different  race,  than  against  a  colony  of  Argos, 
and  also  as  there  is  nowhere  any  mention  of  a  Doric 
settlement  at  Ornea?,  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ornea;  had  up  to  that  time  been  either 
Acha?ans  or  Arcadians. 

by  the  tradition  that  Theseus       h  Strab,  VIII.  p.  373,  377. 
was  begotten  upon  the  site  of       '  Plutarch,  de  Def.  Orac.  p. 
the  temple,  Pausan.  ubi  sup.    610.  Paus.  X.  18.  4. 
Hvginus  Fab.  37.  k  See  book  III.  ch.  4.  1. 

6  Pyth.  IV.  49. 
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6.  Although  from  the  foregoing  accounts  it  .t|> 
pears  that  Argos  almost  entirely  lost  its  jsiwer  over 
the  towns  which  it  hail  been  the  means  of  bringing 
under  the  rule  of  the  Dorians,  yet  in  early  times 
there  existed  certain  obligations  ou  the  |>art  of  these 
cities  towards  Argus,  which  at  a  later  jieriod  became 

forms.  There  was  in  Argos,  ou  the  banks  of 
Lari'fs.x,  a  temple  uf  A|>u)lu  I'vthaus,  which  had 
-bly  beeu  erected  soon  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Dorians,  as  a  sanctuary  of  the  national  deity  who 
had  led  them  into  the  country.  It  was  a  temple 
common  to  all  the  surrounding  district,  though  be- 
longing more  particularly  to  the  Argives1.  The 
Epidauriaus  wire  buund  at  certain  seasons  i<>  sen. I 
sacrifices  to  it m.  The  Dryopians  in  early  times, 
and  afterwards  also,  in  their  character  of  Craugal- 
lidar,  or  servants  of  the  Delphian  god,  had  at  Asiue 
and  Hermione  erected  temples  to  Apollo  Pytha-us, 
in  acknowledgment  of  a  similar  dependence ;  and 
this  was  the  only  one  spared  by  the  Argives  at  the 
destruction  of  the  town  ". 

7.  The  fragments  preserved  resjiecting  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Dhvopians  having  been  collected  in 
a  previous  chapter  °,  we  shall  here  only  remark  that 
this  people  possessed  a  considerable  district  in  the 
most  southern  part  of  Argolis,  the  boundaries  of 
which,  so  long  as  they  remained  inviolate,  were  de- 
nned by  two  points  :  viz.  the  temple  of  Ceres  Ther- 
mesia  on  the  frontier  between  Hermione  and  True- 

1  Tbu  is  evident  from  Thu-  fice*  to  Apollo  Pythwiu  (tlu- 

cyd.  V,  53.   KYPIQTATOI  rov  Stot);  but  hi*  account  is  con- 

i$pmi  ftfa*  'ttpyioi.  fused. 

"  Ibid.  According  to  Diodo.       ■>  Pnunan.  II.  35.  J.  36.  5. 

r  1    \li    tS.  the  l^eedvinoni-  compare  hook  II.  eh.  3.  (j  4. 
an*  «rae>  bound  to  *end  uncri-       "  Above,  ch.  3  V  4. 
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zeii,  eighty  stadia  from  Cape  Scyllamm,  and  a  hill 
between  Asine,  Epidaurus,  and  Troezen  p,  and  they 
may  still  be  pointed  out  with  tolerable  certainty. 
Hercules,  who,  according  to  the  Doric  tradition, 
brought  the  Dryopians  hither,  had  accurately  marked 
out  these  boundaries.  It  is  however  also  related 
that  the  Dryopians  established  themselves  beyond 
these  limits  at  Nemea 11  in  Argolis ;  this  however,  as 
well  as  Olympia,  was  not  any  particular  town,  but 
merely  the  name  of  a  valley,  and  particularly  of  _  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  there  situated. 

8.  The  history  of  the  establishment  of  Corinth, 
though  marvellous  and  obscure,  contains  neverthe- 
less some  historical  traces  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
remark.   In  the  first  place  it  is  stated  that  this  town 
did  not  receive  its  inhabitants  from  Argos.  The 
purport  of  the  tradition  is  as  follows :  "  When  Hip- 
"  potes  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Dorians 
*'  from  Naupactus  slew  the  soothsayer,  he  was  ba- 
"  nished  (according  to  Apollodorus  for  ten  years  r), 
"  during  which  tune  he  led  a  roaming  and  preda- 
"  tory  life*;"  whence  his  son  was  called  'AAifnji,  or 
the  Wanderer*.  It  is  also  recorded  in  the  fragment 
of  a  tradition 11  that  Hippotes,  when  crossing  the 
Melian  gulf,  imprecated  against  those  who  wished 
to  remain  behind,  "  That  their  resnek  might  be 
"  leaky,  and  themselcex  tin-  dares  qf  their  voire s. 
In  like  manner  his  son  Aletes  passed  through  the 

"  Pausan.  II.  28.  2,  34.  6.  1  Compare  p.  72.  note  f. 

■i  Steph. Byz.  in  Nf/«a,  where,       "  Aristot.  ap.  Proverb.  Vatic, 

from  the  context,  rtjt  'A/ryoXiSoc  IV.  4.  MrjXtoKov  n-Xoiov.  Com- 

sliould  be  written  for 'HXi4or.  pure  Apostol,  XIX.  89.  anil 

*  II.  8.  Suidax.   DiMMMOl  VII.  31. 

♦  Conon.  26.  Etymol.  Mag.  explains  it  differently, 
in  'AXi)Tt)i. 
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territory  at  that  time  called  Ephyra,  where  he  re- 
ceived from  scorn  a  clod  of  earth1;  which  in  the 
ancient  oracular  language  was  a  symbol  of  sove- 
reignty y.  We  might  almost  guess  from  these  tra- 
ditions that  the  Dorian  warriors  had  harassed,  and 
at  length  subdued  the  ancient  Ephyreans,  by  ra- 
vaging their  lands,  and  by  repeated  invasions.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  very  credible  account  of  Thucy- 
dides  relating  to  this  point'.  There  was  in  the 
mountainous  country,  about  sixty  stadia  from  Co- 
rinth, and  twelve  from  the  Saronic  gulf,  a  hill  called 
Solygius,  of  which  the  Dorians  had  once  taken  pos- 
session for  the  purpose  of  making  war  against  the 
jEolian  inhabitants  of  Corinth.  This  hill  was  how- 
ever (at  least  in  the  time  of  Thucydides)  entirely 
unfortified.  Here  we  may  recognise  the  very  same 
method  of  waging  war  as  in  the  account  of  Temenus 
given  above,  a  method  which  in  the  PelojMmnesian 
war  was  again  adopted  by  the  Spartans  at  the  forti- 
fying of  Decelea.  Again,  it  is  related  in  a  tradition 
connected  with  the  Hellotian  festival,  that  at  the 
taking  of  Corinth  the  Dorians  set  fire  to  the  town, 
and  even  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in  which  the 
women  had  taken  refuge11.  In  another  it  is  stated 
that  Aletes,  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to  attack  the 
city  on  a  "  crowned  day,"  took  it  during  a  great  fu- 

*  A«'xrrat  mi  /SuXor  '.\A7r1jc.  common  symbol  of  transfer  of 

See  Duris  in  Plutarch.  Prov.  possession  of  land)  also  occurs 

48.  p.  593.  Diogcuian  IV.  27.  in  the  history  of  the  Ionic  co- 

Zenobius  III.  22.    Suidas  in  lonv,    Lvrophron   n"H.  and 

lix*r<u,  Sehol.  Pind.  Xem.  VII.  Tzet/es  Chil.  XIII.  p.  468.  v. 

1 55.  Perhaps  Suidasin  MqXuaas  112. 

refers  to  this  story.  '  Thucyd.  IV.  42.  compare 

1  Orehomtmos.  p.  352.    See  Polyien.  I.  3<>- 
also  Plutareh.  Qu.  Gr.  13.  The        '  Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  XIII. 

deliverv  of  a  clod  of  earth  (a  56. 
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neral  solemnity  by  the  treachery  of  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Creon  :  these  however  are  for  the  most 
part  mere  attempts  at  an  historical  interpretation  of 
ancient  festival  ceremonials.  As  Aletes  (according 
to  his  genealogy)  lived  one  generation  after  the  con- 
querors of  the  Peloponnese,  the  capture  of  Corinth 
was  dated  thirty  years  after  the  expedition  of  the 
Heraclidaeb;  whence  probably  also  arose  the  error 
of  supposing  that  there  had  previously  been  Dorians 
at  Corinth ;  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  Dorians  had 
obtained  their  whole  dominion  over  the  Peloponnese 
at  one  time,  by  one  expedition.  The  city  appears  to 
have  received  the  name  of  Corinth  at  this  time,  in- 
stead of  its  former  one  of  Ephyrac;  and  it  seems 
that  the  Dorians  called  it  with  a  certain  preference 
"  The  Corinth  of  Jupiter;"  although  ancient  inter- 
preters have  in  vain  laboured  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  name. 

9.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Corinth  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Thucydidesd,  ./"Eolians;  and 
their  traditions  and  religion  shew  that  they  were 
very  nearly  connected  with  the  Minyans  of  Iolcus 
and  Orchomenus  Their  kings  were  the  Sisy- 
phida?,  whose  genealogy  closes  with  Hyantidas  and 
Doridas.  We  find  in  the  last  name  the  same  con- 
fusion which  has  been  pointed  out  (amongst  others) 
in  the  tradition  of  Thessalus  the  son  of  Jason f;  viz. 
that  the  arrival  of  a  different  nation  was  expressed 

*  Didymus  Schol.  Piiid.  O-  terc.  I.  3.  3. 
lymp.  XIII.  17.  Conon  ubi  sujt.  •'  IV.  42. 
Compare  Diodorus  in  Enseb.  c  Orehomeno*,  p.  140.  Accord- 
Chronic,  p.  35.  (Fragment. 6.  p.  ing  to  Conon  ubi  sup.  Aletes 
635.  Weasel.)  Ephorus  in  Strab.  found  Sisyphid*  and  Ionium 
VIII.  p.  389  D.  and  Scymnus  mixed  with  them. 
Chius  536.  1  Orchmnenos,  p.  157. 

'  According  to'  Velleius  Pa- 
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by  connecting  the  new  comers  genealogically  with 
the  heroes  of  the  ruling  race.  Thus  Doridas,  i.  e. 
the  DorianH  in  a  patronymic  form,  is  the  descendant 
of  Sisyphus.  Here  Itcgins  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Dorians,  who  however  did  not,  as  Pausanias  *  states, 
altogether  expel  the  ancient  inhabitants  ;  but  merely 
formed  exclusively  the  aristocratic  class  of  the  new 
state.  Pindar  and  Callimachu*  indeed  call  the  whole 
Corinthian  nation  Alvt'tml<tA\  hut  merely  by  a  po- 
etical license;  the  only  lineal  descendants  of  Aletcs 
being  the  ruling  family,  the  Bacchiaihv,  from  which 
for  a  long  time  were  taken  the  kings  and  Prytanes 
■J  <  orinth  and  all  its  colonies.  There  were  however 
at  Corinth  distinguished  families  of  a  different  ori- 
The  family  of  Cypselus,  which  afterwards  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  tyranny,  was,  according  to 
Herodotus,  of  the  blood  of  the  Lapittue,  and  de- 
scended from  Ceeneus1.  They  came,  according  to 
Pnmsanias,  from  Gonusa  near  Sicyon,  to  assist  the 
Dorians  against  Corinth k ;  Aletes  however,  at  the 
advice  of  an  oracle,  at  first  refused  to  receive  them, 
t  presently  admitted  them  into  the  city,  where 
afterwards  overthrew  his  own  descendants. 
We  fhnll  allow  this  narrative,  which  contains  a  fuu/ 
en  ntum  prophecy  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Cypselidar. 
to  rest  on  its  own  merits,  remarking  only  that  the 
*d*2  had  more  reason  to  assist  the  ancient  .'Eo- 


gin. 


»  Pindar.  Olymp.  XIII.  it. 
Qanut  Bocrkh's  Commcn- 
p.  313-   Collimachuji  ap. 
muurh.  Symp.  Qu.  V.  3.  p. 

IIJ.  'AXqruOai  wop  \iyuti>yt  Q*tp 
Q^mtrir  riciji  aCptidkor  'ItrBfiiti- 


I  IIchmIoI.  V.  y  2.  j.  Thi» 
perhaps  may  afford  tome  ex- 
planation of  ihc  ancient  affinity 
hetween  the  Cypselid*  and  PUi- 
laidur  (see  Herodot.  VI.  ia8.). 
by  a  comparison  of  the  table, 
Orchomenot,  p.  465. 

k  II.  4.  4.  compare  V,  iS.  ), 
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lians  than  the  Dorians ;  and  shall  merely  infer  from 
it  the  existence  of  distinguished  families  in  Corinth 
not  of  Doric  descent. 

10.  As  in  this  chapter  we  have  hitherto  rather 
followed  a  geographical  than  a  chronological  ar- 
rangement, we  will  now  pass  to  the  founding  of 
Mkgaha'.  That  event  is  represented  by  the  an- 
cient tradition  as  connected  with  the  expedition  of 
the  Pelopoimesians  against  Athens™;  which  is  doubt- 
less a  correct  statement,  since  Megara  had  hefore 
that  epoch  been  closely  united  with  Attica,  and  com- 
prehended in  Ionia.  This  expedition  was,  according 
to  most  authors,  undertaken  by  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nese;  by  some  however  the  Corinthians  are  called 
the  real  authors  of  it,  and  Aletes  the  leader,  Althae- 
menes  of  Argos  the  son  of  Ceisus  being  nevertheless 
joined  with  him.  The  defeat  of  the  Doric  invaders 
by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  Codrus,  has  been  a  fa- 
vourite subject  both  with  poets  and  rhetoricians ". 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  oppose  to  this  cele- 
brated legend  an  obscure  tradition  that  some  Athe- 
nians, whom  Lycophron  calls  Codri,  had  a  share  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Heraclida?  °.  Whether  or  not 
the  Ionians  and  Dorians  met  at  the  borders  on  this 
occasion,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  Megara  in  con- 


'  See  Blanchard  Rechcrches 
sur  la  ville  de  Megare,  Mi-m 
de  l'Acad.  des  Inser.  torn.  XVI. 

p.  121. 

m  Herodot.  V.  76.  Lycnrg. 
in  Leocrat.  p.  196.  Strabo  IX. 
p.  393.  XIV.  p.  653.  Cunon 
16.  Scymnus  Chins  503. 

"  See  Raoul- Rochet  re  III,  p. 
56.  who  has  omitted  the  re- 
markable passage  of  Pausan. 
VIJ.  15.  according  to  which 


the  Lacedicinonians  had  partlv 
taken  Athens.  There  was  at 
Athens  a  Delphian  family  nam- 
ed f 'li  imiimli(l;p.  whose  ances- 
tor was  said  to  have  communi- 
cated to  the  Athenians  the  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  king's 
Heath.  Lycnrgus  in  Leocnit.  p. 
196. 

"Lycophr.  1388.  and  Tsetses' 
note. 
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sequence  of  this  invasion  became  a  Doric  town,  and 
indeed  soon  afterwards  a  Corinthian  colony  p.  It 
also  remained  for  some  time  in  complete  dependance 
on  Corinth,  as  Mgina  upon  Epidaurus ;  in  proof  of 
which  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Megarians  were 
bound  to  mourn  for  every  death  that  occurred  in  the 
family  of  the  Bacchiadae  at  Corinth  '•.  When,  how- 
ever, the  internal  strength  of  Megara  increased,  it 
ventured  to  dissolve  this  connexion,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  Corinth  of  Jupiter,  to  rout  the  Corinthians  in 
the  field  The  border-wars  of  the  Megarians  and 
Corinthians  were  carried  on  without  intermission  \ 
Megara  appears  not  to  have  raised  itself  to  the  situ- 


*  See  particularly  Schol. 
Pind.  Netn.  VII.  155.  Schol. 
Aritttoph.  Ran.  440.  Pausan.  I. 

39-4- 

1  Schol.  Pind.  ct  Aristoph. 
ubi  sup.  According  to  Zenobius 
V.  8.  the  Megarians  mourned 
fur  a  daughter  of  their  own 
king  Clytius,  and  of  Bacchus 
the  Corinthian. 

'  This  event  is  always  nar- 
rated in  explanation  of  the 
proverb ;  see  Schol.  Pind.  ubi 
tup.  Schol.  Plat.  Euthydem. 
pag.  97.  edit.  Ruhnken.  and 
Schol.  Aristoph. Ran. 440  (from 
Demon).  Compare  Aristoph. 
Eccles.  823.  Zenob.  III.  21. 
Vatic.  Prov.  III.  13.  Aposto- 
lus VII.  17.  XIV.  97.  Suidas, 
Hesychius,  Dissen  ad  Pind.  ubi 
tup.  It  is  probably  of  this  vic- 
tory of  the  Megarians  that  Pau- 
sanias  (VI.  19.  9.)  had  read  in 
some  document  that  it  took 
place  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Olympiads,  when 
Phorbas  was  archon  for  life  at 
Athens ;  but  in  my  opinion  he 


is  incorrect  in  referring  it  to  a 
treasury  of  Dontas  the  Lace- 
demonian (Olymp.  60.),  the 
inscription  of  which  spoke  inde- 
finitely of  a  victory  of  the  Me- 
garians over  the  Corinthians, 
in  which  the  Argives  were  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  share. 
Phorbas  was  Archon  from  the 
173d  to  the  148th  year  before 
the  first  Olympiad,  according 
to  Eusebitis. 

•  Thucyd.  I.  103.  Diod.  XI. 
79.  Plutarch  Cimon.  17.  It 
was  probably  in  some  war  of 
this  kind  that  Orsippus  of  Me- 
gara, the  conqueror  at  the  3  2d 
Olympiad,  enlarged  the  terri- 
tory of  his  native  city,  accord- 
ing to  Etymol.  M.  p.  242. 
(from  which  the  Venetian  scho- 
liast to  II.  XXIII.  683.  should 
be  corrected)  ;  according  to 
others,  conqueror  in  the  15th 
Olympiad,  sec  book  IV.  ch.  2. 
note  '.  Pausan.  I.  44.  1.  and 
the  epigram  in  Anthol.  Pal.  II. 
App.  272.  See  Siebelis  ad  Pau- 
san. ubi  tup. 
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ation  of  a  ruling  city  till  after  it  had  obtained  its  in- 
dependence ;  since  in  earlier  times  it  had  been  one  of 
the  Ave  hamlets  (x£jtxa<)  into  which  the  country  was 
divided  ;  viz.  the  Heraeans,  Piraeans,  Megarians,  Cy- 
nosyrians,  and  Tripodiscians These  small  commu- 
nities also  waged  war  with  each  other,  but  with  a 
singular  lenity,  of  which  some  almost  marvellous 
accounts  have  been  preserved ;  the  conquerors  car- 
ried their  prisoners  home,  treated  them  as  guests 
and  companions,  who  were  hence  called  Sopufevw,  in 
opposition  to  ScpvaAurcx. 

11.  We  now  turn  to  Laconia,  which,  according 
to  the  above-mentioned  legend  concerning  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Peloponnese,  fell  to  the  share  of  Aristo- 
demus  or  his  sons  u.  According  to  the  common  tra- 
dition (which  was  derived  from  the  epic  poets  *)  the 
twin  brothers  Eurysthenes  and  Proclesv,  took  pos- 
session of  Sparta  after  the  death  of  their  father; 
whereas  the  national  tradition  of  Sparta,  as  Hero- 
dotus informs  us,  represented  Aristodemus  himself 
to  have  been  the  first  ruler  *,  and  that  the  double  do- 
minion of  his  children  was  not  settled  till  after  his 
death ;  the  first-born,  however,  enjoying  a  certain 
degree  of  precedence  This  is  indeed  contradicted 
by  the  account  of  Thucydides  b,  who  mentions  as  a 

'  See  the  account  in  Plu-  tradition  is  preserved  in  a  frag- 

tarch.  Qu.  Gr.  17.  p.  387.  ment  of  Alceeus  (Mus.  Crit.  I. 

"  Above,  ch.  3.  §.  tt.  p,  432.)  as  yap      mm  tfxuri* 

1  See  above,  ch,  3-  §■  3-  KpitrrAi        iv  iirapra  ovk 

'  Called  in  the  Doric  dialect  atrdXapvov  un-civ,  as  Niebuhr  has 

UpuxXiat,  Kiihn  ad  Pnusan.  III.  remarked.  History  of  Rome, 

1.  According  to  Polyxnus  I.  note  94.  ed.  a.] 

10.  Procles  and  Temenus  toge-  *  The  words  of  the  oracle, 

titer  conquered  Lacedtemon.  which  Herodotus  paraphrases, 

*  Herod.  VI.  52.  and  it  is  probably  were  piAXov  Si  ytpai- 

followed  by  Xen.  Agesil.8.  Plu-  rtpov  ftrr<  ytpaiptw. 

tarch.  Agesil.  19.  [The  same  b  V.  16.  Also  in  Plato  Leg. 
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Lacedamonian  tradition,  tlmt  the  kings  who  first 
took  possesion  of  Laotdjnnot)  (i.  e.  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles)  wen*  conducted  thither  with  dances  ami  sa- 
crifices, an  honour  which  at  the  command  of  the 
Delphian  oracle  was  afterwards  gi  ven  to  Pleistoanax 
at  his  restoration.  This  variation  however  is  per- 
haps  merely  the  effeet  of  a  pardonahlc  negligence  in 
the  author. 

12.  It  is  however  fur  more  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  was  tlie  condition  of  Laconia  immediately  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Dorians.  For  it  is  plain  that  the 
history,  as  it  was  arranged  hy  Ephorus,  and  derived 
from  him  to  other  authors,  is  in  contradiction  with 
many  isolated  traditions,  hut  which  for  that  very 
reason  are  of  the  greater  impoitam v.  So  far  indeed 
from  the  whole  of  the  Lacouian  territory  immedi- 
ately falling  into  the  hands  of  tin-  Dorians',  it  in 
certain  that  a  powerful  fortress  of  the  ancient  Achae- 
ans,  at  a  short  distance  from  Sparta  itself,  held  out 
for  nearly  three  centuries  after  the  Doric  invasion. 

There  was  a  saying  well  known  in  antiquity,  of 
the  **  silent  Arayclje;**  thus  called  liecausp  its  citizens 
had  heen  so  often  alarmed  hy  the  report  of  the  euemy 
coming,  that  they  at  last  made  a  law  that  no  one 
should  give  tidings  of  the  enemy's  approach ;  in  con- 

HJ.p.  683,  Mcgillus  the  Spar-  15.    Arrordinp  to  Ephorus  »p. 

tan.  lo  the  question  «oi ^wriAfii  Strut),  p.  364  D.,  Philonomus 

pit      InrTr^n-'j — t    m»cXqr   «ui  the  Achiean,  \v  ho  bad  betrnved 

tif^atirrfc,  »n*»fr»,  wfif  yip  a  i,  Lacedtrtnon  to  the  Dorians  re- 

agaiwtt  his  national  tradition.  ceived  Amychr  from  them  a*  a 

Pindar  Pyth.  I.  65.  says  reward  for  his  treachery,  nnd 

that  the  Dorians  "coming  down  held  the  yApot  '\nv*Xmot  (to 

"  from    Pindus,    immediately  which  his  name  seems  to  nl- 

"  took    Amyche."     Compare  iude)  a*  a  vassal.  Compare 

Kueekh  Comment,  p.  47g.  This  Conon   Nan1.  36.    who  calls 

i*  equally  fallacious  with  his  Philonomus  a  Spartan,  Nieol. 

other  ftatement,  thai  Pylos  fell  Damasc.  p.  445.  Vales, 
at  the  invasion,  see  below,  (. 
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sequence  of  which  the  town  was  at  length  taken d. 
This  proverh.  and  the  story  on  which  it  was  founded* 
prove  the  existence  of  a  long  and  determined  contest 
hetween  two  neighbouring  cities.  They  also  confirm 
the  account  of  Pausanias,  that  the  Dorians  in  the 
reign  of  Taleclus  built  a  temple r  to  Jupiter  Tro- 
picus, because  they  had  at  length,  after  a  tedious  and 
severe  struggle,  overcome  the  Achteans  of  Amyclas 
and  taken  their  city.  This  city  of  Amyclae,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  considerable  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  of  which  there  still  remains  a  fort  situated 
Upon  a  rock  on  the  side  of  mount  Taygetus,  was 
therefore  so  far  from  being  reduced  by  the  Spartans 
immediately,  that  it  held  out  until  the  reign  of  Ta- 
leclus, 27S  years  after  the  invasion,  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  first  Messenian  war;  and  then  was  only 
taken  after  a  tedious  contest,  which,  from  the  proxi- 
mity of  Amycht-  and  Sparta,  must  have  been  very 
dangerous  to  the  latter  city.  Now  it  is  not  possible 
that  before  this  victory  Amycla-  ami  Sparta,  distant 
only  20  stadia  (2^  miles)  from  each  other,  should 
have  been  engaged  in  constant  war,  as  it  must  have 
soon  ended  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  the  other 
city  :  their  truces  and  armistices  were  however 
doubtless  interrupted  frequently  by  sudden  incur- 
sions. The  important  territory  near  mount  Tay- 
getus belonged  at  that  time  to  Amycla1,  and  all  this 
country  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Achaeans, 
with  whom  some  Minyaus  from  Lemnos,  and  Cad- 
mean  Greeks,  known  by  the  name  of  Mgidse,  had 

Servius  ud  Mn.  X.  564.  c  Pausan.  111.  1.  6.  ib.  12.  7. 

n ikI    Lurilius   ibid,    compare  ib.  19.5.  The  temple  was  still 

Heync  Excurs.  11.  ad  JEn.  X.  standing  in  his  time.  Compare 

Sosibius  ap.  Zeriob.  Prov.  I.  Qrchomenos,  p.  3 1 3 — 331. 
54- 
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united  themselves.  Thin  is  the  territory  (as  I  have 
shewn  in  a  former  work)  from  which  the  colonies  of 
Thera,  Melos,  and  Gortyua  proceeded ;  so,  accord- 
ing to  Pindar,  Amycla;  was  the  point  from  which 
the  first  colonies  to  Lesbos  and  Tenedos  set  out, 
and  also  (as  may  be  inferred  from  other  notices) 
those  Achaeans  who  took  possession  of  Patrae  *. 

Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  been  of 
very  slight  importance  l)efore  the  Doric  migration ; 
by  which  event  alone  it  was  enabled  to  become  the 
ruler  of  all  the  surrounding  states.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  Sparta  was  not  built  in  the  same  manner 
as  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and  other  ruling  cities  founded 
before  the  Doric  invasion ;  the  Acrojiolis  is  a  hill 
of  inconsiderable  height,  and  easy  of  ascent,  without 
any  trace  of  ancient  fortifications  or  walls.  Se- 
condly, it  is  remarkably  deficient  in  monuments  and 
local  memorials  of  the  times  of  the  Pelopidn-  and 
other  fabulous  princes ;  much  as  the  Spartans  in 
other  instances  clung  to  traditions  and  records  of 
this  kind :  while  Aniycla?  and  Therapne  had  these 
in  great  abundance.  Amycla',  in  a  l>eautifiil  and 
well-wooded  country h,  was  the  abode  of  Tyndareus 
and  his  family ;  here  were  the  tombs  of  Cassandra 
and  Agamemnon,  who,  according  to  a  native  tradi- 
tion (preserved  by  Stesichorus  and  Simonides1),  ruled 
in  this  city.  At  no  great  distance  was  situated  the 
town  of  Therapne.  Alcman  calls  it  the  "  well-for- 
"  tified  Therapne k;"  Pindar  mentions  its  high  situa- 

k  Pausan.  VII.  6  .2.  where  46.  Simonides  fragni.  177.  ed. 

Preugenes,  their  leader,  is  stat-  Gaisford. 
ed  to  have   been  descended       k  Evmpyas  Btpatnm,  an.  Pris- 

from  Anfyclas.  cian.  p.  1328.  Fragm.  1.  ed. 

fc  Poljb.  V.  19.  2.  Welcker. 

1  Ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest. 
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tion  1 ;  by  which  they  clearly  imply  a  position  and 
fortification  similar  to  that  of  Tiryns.  The  latter 
also  calls  it  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Achaeans, 
amongst  whom  the  Dioscuri  lived ;  here  were  the 
subterraneous  cemeteries  of  Castor  and  Pollux m, 
vaulted  perhaps  in  the  ancient  manner;  here  also 
the  temples  of  the  Brothers  and  of  Helen  in  the 
Phceba?um,  and  many  remains  of  the  ancient  sym- 
bolical religion  n.  It  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  in  the  district  between 
Therapne  and  Amycke,  there  should  have  been  disco- 
vered a  building  °  which  resembles  the  well-known 
treasury  at  Mycenae,  and  which  affords  a  certain 
proof  that  the  dominion  of  the  Pelopidae  extended 
to  this  district. 

It  is  not  however  easy  to  determine  what  city  is 
meant  by  the  Lacedaemon  of  Homer.  For  at  one 
time  he  appears  to  distinguish  it  fromi\  at  another 
to  identify  it  with  Sparta  i.  It  must  be  also  con- 
fessed that  the  epithet  "  the  hollow  Lacedaemon" 
agrees  most  accurately  with  the  valley  of  Sparta 
described  above r,  while  it  applies  less  properly  to 
the  district  of  Amyelae,  which  opens  more  widely 


1  Islhm.  f,  ji, 

m  "Ec  yudXoit  Brpuirvtc  Pindar 
.Win.  X.  55.  The  Soicaya  were, 
according  to  some,  tombs  of 
this  description. 

n  See  Dissen's  Commentary 
to  Pindar  ubi  sup,  p.  471. — 
Concerning  Helen  at  The- 
rapne, see  Etiripid.  Hel.  211. 
and  Tryphiod.  510.  Schol.  Ly- 
cophr.  143.  Isoerat.  Encom. 
Hel.  17.  m  yap  Kal  vvv  t'y  Bf- 
pairvaK  (MfKXoip  *al  'EXfPtf)  (fa- 
ffing ayiuvf  xail  irtrrpiovt  <ttit*XoC- 
ai*  ovx  it  rjpaXTtv  dXX'  i>s  Btols. 


Concerning  the  Mcnelaia,  see 
Athenagoras  Leg.  p.  14  A. 
e»(xi7rvaIot  'a.i.jaw  Apnllon. 
Rhod.  II.  162.  Therapne,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  rr  Zndprjj, 
Schol.  Apolloa.  et  Pind.  ubi 
imp. ;  according  to  other  au- 
thors, referred  to  by  Steph. 
Byz.,  it  was  Sparta  itself. 
Both  are  in  the  wrong. 

°  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Gropius. 

p  Od.  A.  1,  to. 

lOd.  A.  459.  N.  4I3,  414. 

■  Ch.  4.  $.  3. 
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down  to  the  sen".  In  my  opinion  we  iniM  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  the  supposition,  that  Homer  hail  only 
un  obscure  and  ini|>crfect  knowledge  of  this  region, 
which  even  in  his  time  wai  very  inaccessible  to 
strangers. 

IS.  Amycla?,  however,  is  not  the  only  Aclwean 
eilj  which  was  not  reduced  by  the  Dorians  till  a 
late  period,  ifigys,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  is 
said  to  have  l)een  taken  from  the  Acha-ans  hy  Ar- 
rbelaus  and  Charihms  a  short  time  before  Lycur- 
gus ;  Pilaris,  together  with  ( ieroiitlif.e,  l>y  Tale- 
clus  * ;  and  Helos  in  the  plains,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Eurotas,  hy  Aleameiies,  the  son  of  Taleclus  ". 
So  long  as  these  places  belonged  to  the  Acha»ans, 
the  Spartans  were  shut  out  from  the  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  hy  the  possessions  of  a  different 
race.  It  appears  however  that  other  places  besides 
Sparta  were  held  by  the  Dorians  themselves  prejwi- 

ratory  to  their  obtaining  jsissessi  >t"  the  whole  of 

Laeonia;  such  were  for  instance  Ikt>a*  near  Malea*. 
and  perhaps  also  Abia  on  the  confines  of  Messenin1. 
But  of  the  numerous  contests  which  doubtless  t<K>k 
place  at  this  period,  little  information  has  come 
down  to  us,  as  they  just  lie  between  the  provinces 
of  mythology  and  history. 

Thus  much  however  we  may  with  safety  say, 
that  Ephorus  is  clearly  in  error  when  he  mentions 
a  division  of  Laeonia  made  by  the  Dorians,  imme- 
diately after  their  conquest,  for  the  sake  of  an  un- 

•  Polyb.  ttbi  tup.  qurrcH  hy  Aifi».  Concerning  n 
'  Fuimui.  HI.  3.  6.  war  between  Snnrin  utiil  its 

*  PsuMn.  III.  3.  7.  PhJegon  Perinei-i  in  the  time  of  Lyrur- 
Tn»lli»mw  a|>.  Euteb.  Arm.  p.  KU»,  *ee  Nicol.  Dnmiue.  fra^tn. 
130.  According  to  Strabo  VIII.       *  1'iumui.  III.  22.  g. 

p.  365  A.  however  it  wm  con-       1  See  nbove,  eh.  3.  I).  4. 
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disturbed  dominion  over  the  country'.  The  same 
historian  further  states  that  "  Sparta  was  reserved 
"  by  the  Dorians  as  the  sent  of  their  own  empire ; 
"  that  Amycla»J  was  granted  to  Philonomus,  who 
M  had  delivered  the  country  to  them  hy  treachery, 
"  and  that  governors  were  sent  into  the  other  four 
"  divisions."  Also,  that  "  the  principal  towns  of 
"  these  four  provinces  were  Las,  Epidaurus  Limera 
"  (or  Gytheiiun),  -'Egys,  and  Pilaris;  of  which  the 
"  first  served  as  the  citadel  of  LaeoniaK,  the  second 
"  as  an  excellent  harbour,  the  third  as  a  convenient 
"  arsenal  for  the  wars  with  Arcadia,  and  the  fourth 
"  as  nu  internal  point  of  union.  That  the  Perioeci 
"  dwelt  in  these  towns,  and  were  dependent  ujiou 
"  the  Spartans,  though  without  losing  their  free- 
u  dom."  This  account  doubtless  suited  the  histori- 
cal style  of  Ephorus  ;  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
isolated  but  genuine  traditions  already  mentioned. 

The  division  into  six  provinces  is  nevertheless,  in 
my  opinion,  to  be  considered  as  an  histories!  net ; 
only  that  the  arrangement  was  not  actually  made 
till  a  much  later  period.  Of  these  provinces,  the 
first  comprehended  the  district  of  the  city ;  the  se- 
cond, the  mountain-chain  of  Taygetus,  with  the 
western  coast;  the  third,  the  Laconiau  gulf;  the 
fourth,  perhaps  the  modern  Zaconia,  on  the  eastern 


'  This  is  now  evident  from 
the  restoration  of  the  fragment 
of  Kphorus  in  Strabo  VIII.  p. 

364  U.  Xpi<r6iu  Ri  AAl  MEN 
u[j(i//jw/Km.  'EiriSnvfM  (or  fi'- 
Otitf)  di  ffiiropittt  bia  to]  iv\ifi(- 

VQV,  Atm  d«  TTflOF  TOlft  TToX tfilOVS 

[firtTuj(t<rftut  TnvTTjv~\  yhp  Ofiopttv 
rots  ki'kXo*   ire \f fiMui  j ,  'I'At'liAl  <"ie 


a/nb&Mtav  *xovtrftt  Polybius  II. 
54.  3.  calls  \iyvns  a  boundary - 
districi  of  Sparta,  where  no  al- 
teration is  required.  See  Meur- 
sius  ad  Lyeophr.  83 1 . 

"  The  v&fint  'Apvu^aiot  ac- 
cording; to  Nicol.  Damasc. 

b  See  Steph.  By/,  and  Pan- 
sanias.  The  AtrHrxavpot  \tm~tp- 
aai  are  derived  from  this  town 
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side  of  the  Eurotas ;  the  fifth,  the  northern  frontier; 
and  the  sixth,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  reality  of  such  a  division  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  existence  of  a  similar  one  in  Messenia ;  which 
is  spoken  of  by  other  writers  besides  Ephorusc. 
For  this  country  also  is  said  to  have  been  divided 
by  Cresphontes,  so  that  Stenyclarus  was  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Dorians  and  their  king,  under  whose 
authority  were  placed  the  Messenian  districts  of 
Pylos,  Rhium,  Mesola,  and  Hyamia ;  of  these,  Py- 
los  apparently  comprehended  the  whole  western 
coast;  Rhium  is  the  promontory  of  Methone  and 
the  neighbouring  southern  coast ;  Hyamia  may  per- 
haps be  the  shore  of  the  Messenian  bay  nearest  to 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia;  Mesola  signifies  the  in- 
land district*1  near  the  Pamisus;  and  Stenyclarus 
is  the  northern  plain  of  Messenia. 

14.  We  have  now  another  instance  of  the  arbi- 
trary manner  in  which  Ephorus  comjxwcri  his  his- 
tory by  probable  arguments.  He  proceeds  ujk»ii  the 
fact  that  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  although  the 


1  'Yafitia  noX.it  yit<r<TT)vim>  TON 
HENTE,  Stephanus  Byst.  Com- 
pare Pausan.  IV.  14.  3.  M<- 
<rbXu  iroAis  M»<7<rij>tjr  pia  TQN 
OENTE.  SucSXaot  rrraprtf,  Ste- 
phanus.  From  this  Ephorus 
in  Strabo  VIII.  p.  361  C. 
should  be  thus  restored,  iart 
rrjw  TrrrvtXapnv  pip  iv  rq>  pia<f 
rijt  X*Pat  Tavnjs  «i/mVijk  arro- 
8*t£ai  (icurtktiov  aur<j>  rjjt  /3a<ri- 
Xtias,  wipyfnu  ii  it  Ov\op  r«  «rai 
'Pinv  [cai  Mttrtkav  «cal]  'Xapirtp 
■KWftrarras  uropopovt  rrdvrat  rots 
hmpuvai  roiis  M«r(njwovt.  In 
the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  there 


is  a  reading  made  by  Casau- 
bon,  on  the  authority  of  which 
Raoul-Roehette,  torn.  III.  p. 
13.  speaks  bona  fide  of  Ianii- 
tes.  an  envoy  of  Cresphontes. 
Compare  M«<roX<i  na6i\Kovo~a  tit 
top  ptra£v  koXitop  tov  Tai/yirav 
ttai  rrfi  Mf<T<rr)>>iat,  Strab.  VIII. 
p.  360  ;  'P/or  thrtvavriov  Taiva- 
pov,  ibid. 

"  The  same  termination  may 
be  observed  in  the  name  of 
the  ancient  l^aconian  city  'Iir- 
*o-Xa,  Pausan.  III.  26.6.  Steph. 
By/. ;  and  in  the  ancient  Gen- 
tile name  of  Argos,  'Apy6-\at. 
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founders  of  Sparta,  were  not  honoured  as  such  (as 
apxyyertxi),  that  they  did  not  enjoy  any  divine  ho- 
nour, did  not  give  their  name  to  any  tribe,  &c. 
(Now  the  very  first  of  these  statements  is  false ; 
for  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  according  to  the  na- 
tive tradition,  were  not  the  founders  of  Sparta,  as 
was  shewn  above.)  Hence  Ephorus  infers  that  they 
must  have  offended  the  Dorians ;  and  he  finds  the 
cause  of  this  offence  in  the  adoption  of  foreign  citi- 
zens, through  whose  assistance  they  had  extended 
their  power.  This  instance  is  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  our  rejecting  the  historical  system  of  Epho- 
rus, and  neglecting  the  results  which  he  obtained 
by  it. 

There  must  have  been  many  stories  concerning 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles  current  in  ancient  times 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  The  tradition 
of  their  coutinual  discord  was  everywhere  preva- 
lent ;  and  we  know  that  the  military  fame  of  Pro- 
cles was  as  great  as  that  of  Eurysthenes  was  insig- 
nificante.  There  is  however  something  peculiarly 
worthy  of  notice  in  an  incidental  remark  of  Cicero f, 
that  Procles  died  a  year  before  Eurysthenes.  Could 
there  have  Iwen  chronicles  of  so  early  a  period,  or 
is  it  possible  that  tradition  should  preserve  such 
precise  dates?  It  is  also  a  remarkable  statement 
that  the  wives  of  both  kings  were  likewise  twin 
sisters,  Lathria  and  Anaxandra  by  name,  daughters 
of  Thersatider  king  of  the  Cleonaeans,  whose  de- 
scent we  mentioned  above?.  Some  great  heroic  ac- 
tions of  Soush  (the  "violent"),  the  son  of  Procles, 

e  See  HerndotuR,  Pausanias,       s  See  above,  p.  93,  note  > . 
Cicero  de  Divin.  II.  43.  11  See  V'alckenaer.  ad  Tlieu- 

'  Cicero  ut  sup.  cril.  Adoniaz.  p.  266. 
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were  also  celebrated  in  Sparta'.  It  was  even  sniil 
t  hat  he  hud  carried  on  war  against  the  Cleitorians ; 
and  it  was  related,  that  in  the  narrow  valley  of 
Cleitor,  when  surrounded  hy  enemies,  and  oppressed 
intolerable  thirst,  he  promised  to  give  up  all  his 
quests,  on  the  condition  of  himself  . 1 1 1 > i  In-  army 
being  allowed  to  drink  from  the  fountain:  that 
upon  this  he  offered  the  crown  to  any  one  who 
would  abstain  from  drinking,  but  nn  one  being 
willing  to  gain  it  at  this  price,  he  moistened  him- 
self with  water  from  the  fountain,  and  departed 
without  drinking  .  Hut  a  Spartan  king  would 
hardly  have  ventured,  even  some  centime*  after- 
wards, to  lead  an  army  through  the  hostile  terri- 
tory of  Arcadia,  to  a  place  at  so  considerable  a  dis- 
'.  nee  a-  Cleitor.  leaving  behind  many  hollow  de- 
files, ravines,  and  mountains. 

15.  In  the  country  which  from  this  time  forth 
obtained  the  name  of  Mkssenia1,  Pylos  was  before 
the  Doric  migration  the  most  important  town,  win- 
tlier  the  families  of  the  Nelida?  had  retired  from  the 
Triphylian  territory"1.  The  Dorians  under  Cres- 
pholites"  at  first  seated  themselves  in  the  opposite 
part  of  the  country,  at  Sfenyclnrus.  in  the  midland 
region ;  they  must  however  have  soon  pressed  so 


l  Plutwrh,  Lycurg.  i.  3. 

k  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  1.  I  jut. 
Apopbdi.  p.  234. 

From  what  is  not  rh-ar, 
thiiatch  probably  from  the  MtVr- 
»H  uf  the  Homerii-  ( 'iiiiilinrue, 
the  position  of  which  in  how- 
ever quite  uncertain,  since  it 
n  not  connected  with  die  rity 
ni  Meucne. 

TOI.  1. 


m  Orrhomenon,  p.  366.  The 
territory  of  Pylos  hat),  arcord- 
iiu  to  the  tradition  in  PauMin. 
IV.  15.  4.  onee  extended  as 
far  a*  Kanpoi  (rij/m.  near  Ste- 
nyrlarut. 

■  Cresphontcs.  as  well  as 
Arintonienes,  were  names  in 
Menienia  in  late  days,  Boerkh 
lllscript,  N\  IIQ7- 
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closely  upon  Pylos,  that  part  of  the  inhabitants  was 
forced  to  emigrate.  For  that  many  of  the  noble 
families,  lxtth  at  Athens  and  in  Asia  Minor,  came 
originally  from  Pylos,  is  placed  out  of  doubt  by  the 
agreement  of  many  national  and  family  traditions  ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  did  not  leave  the 
Pelopounese  long  before  the  Ionic  migration.  Mim- 
nermus,  the  most  ancient  witness  to  this  fact,  says 
that  the  founders  of  his  native  city  Colophon  came 
from  the  Nelean  Pylos 0 ;  i.e.  he  calls  Andremon,  the 
founder  of  Colophon,  a  Pylian;  where  it  almost 
seems  that  the  poet  meant  a  direct  migration  from 
that  place.  Pylos  however  (though  it  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Do- 
rians from  this  epoch)  probably  remained  for  some 
time  an  independent  town,  with  a  limited  territory : 
even  in  the  second  Messeuian  war  some  Nestorida> 
went  as  allies  to  the  Messenians  v ;  and,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Messenians,  the  Pylians  and  the  Me- 
thonreans  were  able  to  harbour  them  for  a  consi- 
derable time  "i. 

16.  Of  the  internal  condition  of  Messenia  we  can- 
not even  know  so  much  as  of  Laconia,  since,  at  the 
cessation  of  its  political  existence,  its  monuments, 
and  even  its  inhabitants  perished,  and  thus  all 
means  of  perpetuating  a  knowledge  of  its  former 
state  were  entirely  lost.  Yet,  setting  aside  the  ac- 
counts of  Ephorus,  there  remain  some  very  simple 

■  Ap.  Strab.  p.  633  B.    He        '  Pausan.  IV.  18. 1.  IV.  23. 

was  one  of  the  Colophonians,  1.  Pindar  Pyth.  V.  70.  is  not 

who  had  settled  in  Smyrna.  so  accurate  ;  Aaxtfeu/wiM  rV  \\,.- 

p  Strabo,  p.  355  D.  Pa  una-  yti  r<  koI  §a8f'tf  IJi'Aui  tinurvtr 

niaa  IV.  3.3.  and  others  speak  nAnuriif  'HpaxXtof  ityivmn  Ai- 

too  generally  of  the  expulsion  yyuoi  rt    \  -. 1 
of  the  Ncstorida;. 
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circumstances  from  which  we  may  form  an  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  related,  tliut 
when  Crcsphonte*  was  treacherously  assassinated, 
the  Arcadian*,  in  conjunction  with  the  kings  of 
SjHirta  and  Ceiaus  king-  of  Argon,  reestablished  in 
his  place  his  son  iKpytus',  who  had  been  brought 
up  with  fyp&elus  the  Arcadian,  the  father  of  his 
mother  Merope',  and  who  rendered  himself  so  cele- 
brated,  that  nil  his  descendants  were  called  jftpy- 
tida-.  The  name  of  jEpytus  is  evidently  connecteil 
with  .■F.pytis,  a  district  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia 
and  Measeiihi,  near  the  ancient  Amlania,  the  earliest 
tseat  of  civilization  and  religious  worship  in  the 
country.  The  names  of  his  descendants,  Glaucus, 
Isthmfas,  Dotadcs,  Sybotas  (swineherd),  Phintns 
(or  4'ikyrrr,)),  are  in  remarkable  contrast  with  those 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings,  as  Eurysthenes  (widely- 
ruling*.  I'hh-Ics  (ihe  rerum ned ),  . \ .u: i ■>  (the  general), 
Soiis  (the  violent),  Echcstratus  (the  general).  Knrv- 
|mjii  (the  widely-reigning),  Laltotas  (shepherd  of  the 
people),  and  so  forth  :  For  whilst  the  latter  signify 
powerful  warrior  princes,  there  sounds  in  the  former 
something  |ieaceah!c,  pastoral,  and  Arcadian.  What 

friend  in  .'Elolia.  returned, 
mirt.  after  various  tragic  scenes, 
slay  the  usurper  by  ^nnu-ui 
Sec  the  fnmmentit  of  the  Mt- 
ropc,  and  Hygitius.  Fab.  i  \  ~ . 
with  the  continuation  in  t'nb. 
184.  Ttu"  narrative  of  Apol- 
lodonu  is  in, nli  to  coincide 
more  with  the  national  tradi- 
tion. 

■  The  pedigree  is.  (Epytu* — 
Cypselus  —  Merope  —  (  |  ■.  •  .  . 
— .'Epylidc 

I  2 


Apollod.  (1.  8.  5.  Pausan. 
IV  \  \'Ul.  5.  5.  Iaocrates 
Arrhidam.  7.  represents  the 
iftdamonian*  as  having  long 
arned  Messenm,  which  hiul 
given  them  by  the  Rons 
Cre*phnnlcs.  Kuripides  111 
the  Merope  uM  the  story  an 
fofltfWI.  ric.  that  Polyphontcs 
killed  Creaphonte*.  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  his  queen 
Merope  and  of  hi*  empire : 
that  on  this  her  son  Telephnn, 
whom  Merope  had  sent  to  a 
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Pausanias  relates  of  these  Messeniau  princes  refers 
almost  exclusively  to  a  peaceful  office,  viz.  the  esta- 
blishment of  festivals  ;  the  gods  also  to  whom  they 
were  consecrated  agree  with  the  same  general  cha- 
racter. Glaueus  and  Isthmius,  we  are  told,  esta- 
blished or  promoted  the  worship  of  ^Esculapius  at 
Gerenia  and  Phara? :  Syhotas  joined  to  the  ancient 
worship  of  the  great  gods  at  Andauia  the  funeral 
sacrifices  of  the  hero  Eurytus,  brought  over  from 
the  Thessalian  to  the  Messenian  CEchalia ;  and 
others  in  the  same  maimer.  In  fact  this  Cabirian 
worship  of  Ceres  at  Andania,  allied  in  its  nature  to 
that  prevalent  in  Attica  at  Eleusis  and  Phlya,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  Peloponuese,  and  at 
that  time  flourished  in  Messenia 1 ;  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  the  Dorians  every  where  extermi- 
nated the  ancient  rites  of  Ceres".  Hence  also  the 
mystical  consecration  of  Andania  was  discontinued 
as  long  as  Messenia  was  governed  by  the  Spartans, 
and  it  fell  into  oblivion,  until  many  centuries  after- 
wards Epaminondas  solemnly  reestablished  it,  eitherj 
from  the  mere  recollection  of  the  inhabitants,  or,  it, 
the  account  be  true,  upon  the  authority  of  an  in j 
scription  on  a  tin  plate  found  in  a  brasen  urn,  cow 
taining  some  obscure  words  referring  to  amierj 
mystic  ceremonies1'. 

The  reestablishment  of  iEpytus  may  howevJ 
have  been  effected  by  the  threefold  alliance  of  bu 
the  princes  and  nations  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and  M; 

1  A»  is  evident  from  several  lime  probably  that  Met 

passages  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Athenian  belongs,  whJ 

Pausanias.  stored  the  ancient  worsbj 

"  II.  171.  Andania,     with  some 

*  Pausan.  IV.  20.  a.  16.  5.  changes,  Pausan.  IV.  1. 
6.  27.  4.  33.  5.    It  is  to  this 
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by  which  they  guaranteed  their  respective 
rights,  an  alliance  of  which  Plato  has  preserved  an 
undoubted  though  faint  tract-,  marked  out  in  the 
irit  of  hi«-  political  philosophy". 
From  the  settlements  of  the  Dorians  within  the 
Pelo|>oniicxe.  we  now  turn  to  th»mc  without  that 
peninsula. 


CHAT.  VI 

The  tettiemetttn  <>/'the  Durutna  tcithout  the  I'elojxmnetc. 

1.  On  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  subject* 
which  it  will  Ih»  how  necessary  to  consider,  we  shall 
compelled  to  shorten  the  discussion  of  several 
pdfartS,  and  to  take  for  granted  many  collateral  ques- 
tman, except  where  we  may  be  encouraged  to  enter 
into  greater  detail  by  the  hope  of  disclosing  fresh 
fields  for  the  inquiries  of  others. 

It  will  be  the  most  convenient  method  to  make 
the  mother-states  the  basis  of  our  arrangement,  as 
these  are  known  with  far  greater  certainty  than  the 
dates  of  the  foundation  of  their  respective  colonies; 
by  which  means  we  shall  also  be  enabled  to  take 
in  a  regular  order  those  settlements  which  lie  near 
to,  and  were  connected  with,  one  another. 

First,  the  colonies  of  Argos,  Ei'IDaUrus,  and 
TkckZF.N.  We  will  treat  of  these  together,  as  they 
all  lie  in  the  same  direction,  and  as  the  colonics  of 
the  two  last  states  more  or  less  recognised  the  supre- 
macy of  Argos,  and  not  uufrequeutly  followed  a 
common  leader.  These  extend  as  far  as  the  southern 
extreinitv  of  Asia  .Minor. 


•  I*i<.  III.  |).  ftS-t 
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The  Dorians  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  derived  tlieir  origin,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus', from  the  Peloponnese.  And  indeed  they  were 
generally  considered  as  an  Argive  colony*  (from 
which  state  Strabo  derives  Rhodes,  Halicarnassus, 
Cuidus,  and  Cos),  led  by  princes  of  the  Heraclidae, 
from  whom  the  noble  families  of  Rhodes,  for  ex- 
ample the  Eratidje  or  Diagorida?  at  Ialysus,  claimed 
to  be  descended1".  This  emigration  was  considered 
contemporary,  and  as  having  some  connexion  with 
the  expedition  of  Altha?menes  the  son  of  Ceisus 
from  Argos  to  Crete1'.  Now  we  know  from  Hero- 
dotus'1 that  the  Coans,  Calydnians,  and  Nisyrians 
came  from  Epidaurus ;  yet,  as  is  evident  from  ar- 
guments already  brought  forward,  two  different  ex- 
peditions cannot  be  understood  to  have  taken  place. 
Thus  also  ^gina  was  called  a  colony  of  Argos  as 
well  as  of  Epidaurus.  The  account  of  Herodotus 
is  confirmed  by  the  similarity  of  the  worship  of 


f  In  the  following  discus- 
sion, although  beginning  some- 
what in  advance,  1  still  take 
for  granted  what  is  stated  in 
my  jEginctica,  p.  42.  The  an- 
cient expression  toiuJhtpwis  was 
referred  to  thi.s  migration  .  see 
Hesychius,  Plutarch.  Prov.  34, 
p.  590.  Yet  Didvmns  in  He- 
sychius calls  the  Dorians  who 
dwelt  under  mount  (Eta  Aijio- 
tapuU.  See  above,  page  47. 
note  P. 

*  The  Rhodians  came  from 
Argos,  according  to  Thucyd. 

VII.  57- 

h  The  Eratidx  refer  to  Ar- 
gos, according  to  the  note  of 
Boeckh,  Esplic.  ad  Pind.  0- 
lymp.  VII.  p.  165. 


c  There  were  different  ways 
of  making  the  100  towns  of 
Crete  mentioned  in  the  Iliad 
agree  with  the  90  in  the  Odys- 
sey, as  may  be  seen  from  Schol. 
Venet.  Catnl.  156.  Accord- 
ing to  Ephorus,  Altluemeues 
founded  10  cities  in  Crete,  so 
that  in  the  time  of  Ulysses  there 
were  only  90,  but  in  Homer's 
time  100,  Strabo  X.  p.  479. 
This  was  the  manner  in  which 
Ephorus  wrote  history.  "  Py- 
' '  Itenienes  the  Lacedemonian" 
in  the  Venetian  Scholiast  is 
probably  only  a  corruption  of 
the  name.  Conon  47.  derives 
the  Tripolis  from  Althiemenes. 

'  VII.  99. 
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iEsruiapius  at  Can  and  at  Epidaunt*.  which  was 
sufficiently  great  to  prove  a  colonial  connexion'. 
We  have  also  a  tradition  of  some  sacred  missions 
liftween  Con  and  Epidaurus ;  a  ship  of  the  latter  w 
said  to  have  brought  a  seqient  of  iKscnlapius  to  the 
fcumei  state'.  If  this  is  considered  a*  a  historical 
fact,  we  may.  as  it  apis-ar*.  deduce  more  from  it 
than  is  commonly  inferred,  viz.  that  the  Doric  co- 
..i  i-s  ,,\  (  I  alycliiii,  \.  remained  in  Epidaurus 
a  sufficient  time  liefore  their  passage  into  Asia  Mi- 
lii  adopt  the  worship  i>t'  .Esculupiiis.  And  since 
we  find  that  the  worship  of  .I'.Miilapins  al>o  pre- 
vailed  in  C'nidos  and  Rhodes-,  it  may  U'  fairly  in- 
ferred, that  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie*c  islands  a 
part  at  least  passed  through  Epidaurus.  This  is 
farther  confirmed  by  the  orator  Aristides,  who,  on 
the  authority  of  the  national  trail  it  inn.  states  of  the 
Rhodium,  V  that  from  ancient  times  they  had  been 
••  Dorians,  and  hud  had  Heraclida-  and  Asclepiada- 
-  for  their  princes1'."  Thus  also  there  were  families 
of  the  Awlepiada-  ami  Herai  lida  at  <  "s,  to  (he  for- 
mer of  which  Hippocrates  was  related  on  his  fa- 
tfj«  i  '-  -ale.  to  the  latter  on  his  mother  s'.  Content- 
poraneotis  with  this  migration  from  Argos  and  Epi- 
daurus was  that  from  Tiu-zenu.  in  which  Halicar- 


'  We  finij  in  I)d(Ii  I  lie  \\<>r- 
tm  of  aerpeuls,  incubation, 
the  malum  of  volj ve  lablelH, 
*r. 

•Xfluian.  III.  15.  4. 
*  SfMBHti'a  Hjalory  of  Me- 
ditiru\  vol.  1.   pp.  34 320. 
omr  edit. 

'  Rood.  Omt.  U.  p.  300. 
Crmrcrnitig  die  A»t  lepimlue  in 
CWdaS,  we  particularly  Theo- 


pumpiik  in  I'Uot.  cod  176. 

'  Sprenicel,  a*  abort,  p.  554. 

k  Vitniviu*  II.  8.1  j.  Cum  Mr- 
la*  ft  Arruani**  «h  Aral*  rl  Tra- 
zrnr  rUonuim  tommuttrm  ro  loro 
iitiiturrunt ,  barbaro*  Curat  rl 
IMofa*  rjrerrunl.  The  1 2  00 
years,  mi  ntinned  by  Tncilux, 
from  the  lime  nf  iti  founding 
to  Tiberiiiit.  must  be  taken  o» 
a  round  numl>cr. 
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H888U8,  (he  citadel  upon  the  sea  (aAi-K fl^ijvov)t  was 
founded  ;  which  filet  also  receives  confirmation  from 
the  similarity  of  religious  worship1.  And  indeed 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  only  one 
Doric  tribe,  the  Dymanes,  which  colonized  this 
city"';  who  strengthened  themselves  by  collecting 
together  the  earlier  inhabitants,  the  Leleges  and 
Carians". 

2.  Those  towns  however  only  which  composed 
the  Doric  Tripolis  of  Rhodes  (a  number  which  pro- 
bably originated  from  the  division  of  the  tribes),  to- 
gether with  Cnidos,  Cos,  and  Haiicarnassus,  formed 
the  regular  Doric  league  (before  the  separation  of 
Haiicarnassus  called  the  Hexapolis,  afterwards  the 
Pentapolis).  The  members  of  this  alliance  met  on 
the  Triopian  promontory  to  celebrate  in  public  na- 
tional festivals  the  rites  of  Apollo  and  Ceres,  which 
last  were  of  extreme  antiquity  0 ;  its  influence  in  po- 
litical afTairs  was  however  probably  very  inconsider- 
able t.  But,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  many 
towns  and  islands  in  this  district  were  peopled  by 
Dorians n.  The  email  island  of  Telos,  near  Trio- 
pi  um,  was  probably  dependent  upon  Lindosr:  Ni- 


1  The  religious  ceremonies  of 
Haiicarnassus.  to  shewn  on  its 
coins,  can  be  completely  traced 
up  to  their  origin.  The  hend 
of  Medusa,  and  of  Minerva, 
the  trident,  and  head  of  Nep- 
tune, belong  to  the  worship  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune  at  Trcc- 
zen  and  Athena :  the  tripod, 
lyre,  and  heads  of  Apollo  and 
Ceres  to  the  sacra  Triopia.  At 
Cm  the  insignia  of  ./Esculnpius 
predominated,  besides  those  of 
Hercules  as  father  of  Pheidip- 


pOJ. 

'"  Calliroach.  ap.  Steph.  in 
v.  \  a  ■ . . i  . ! ■ . r r . r . , .. .  compare 
netiai,  p.  140. 

n  Vitruvius,  air  above,  note 
1 1. 

"  See  book  II.  eh.  3.  $.  5. 

p  Dionys.  Hal.  Rom.  Hist. 
IV.  25.  probably  ascribes  to  it 
too  much  influence. 

1  Herodot.  I.  144. 

r  According  to  the  account 
of  Gelon's  ancestors  in  Hero- 
dot.  VII.  153. 
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syrus  and  (alvdna  (or  Calymmi)  have  liceii  already 
mentioned;  the  inhabitants  wire  Kpidaurian  Do- 
rians, who  belonged  ti>  the  colony  (it  Cos':  (arpa- 
thus  and  Casus  also  received  some  Arrive  colonists ; 
the  latter  is  said  t<i  have  Ikvii  taken  by  loclus,  the 
fit'  Dcmolcon.  an  Arrive  by  descent l.  Syme  also 
colonized  frnm  ('nidus:  <it*  this  town  we  -li.ill 
make  further  mention  when  sjH-aking  of  the  Laco- 
seitleiiients.  The  inhabitants  of  Astypala>a 
partly  derived  from  Megara " ;  their  Doric 
in  is  attested  hy  the  dialect  of  decrees  now  ex- 
tant1; and  iiy  the  same  circumstance  we  are  en- 
to  recognise  as  a  Doric  colony  Anaphe*, 
which  is  situated  near  the  Doric  islands  of  Thera, 
Pholegandros1,  and  Melos;  the  position  of  these 
8,  together  forming  a  chain  across  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  .T'gaan  sea.  shews  that  they  were 
Bed  in  a  connected  and  regular  succession, 
lyudus  however  upon  the  mainland  had  received 
inhabitants  from  the  same  town  as  Halicarnassus  • ; 
perhaps  Mylasa  had  also  hail  some  connexion  with 
the  Dorians b.    Cryassa  in  Caria  was  colonized  by 


*  Compare  Herodotus  with 
Di«d.  V.  54. 

'  Diod.  M  tup.  Tacit.  An- 
Dal.  XII.  91. 

■  Scymmu  China  549.  Pro- 
bably with  the  colony  of  Al- 
1  hie  mm  in. 

*  K.  g.  r{lo£«]  rat  ffmXat  «m 

rtm  tajii  <p*X  6t- 

mf  mv<rrur«  ynepo  rpu  [  ran  wv  ] , 
Kc.  from  ViUoiaon's  papers. 

*  See  tin'  quotations  in  Vil- 
Wm  in  the  Mem.  dc  I'Acad. 
ilea  later,  torn.  XLVII.p.  187. 
An  uurnption  among  hid  pa- 


per* refer*  tu  the  Imildinc  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Ve- 
nn* at  that  place.  The  wor- 
ship nf  Venua  appear*  in  imli- 
rate  a  I-aconitui  colony, 

'  Concerning  i'holegaiulrus. 
Me    Mem.    tie    I'Acad .  torn. 

XL  VII .  p.  307,  339. 

"  Pku.h.  !(.  30.  8.  Raoul- 
Kocliette  is  w  n  til'  in  dialing 
that  Srylax  declare*  Caryanda 
to  have  lieen  Done. 

Herodot.  V.  1  j  1.  'tlpocX«t- 

ifJS  '  1  i.u-'.A.Ki  .  lii-'j^i  MiA.i'Nu  a* 

leader  of  the  Carians, 
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inhabitants  of  the  Doric  island  of  Melos1'.  Even 
Synnada  and  Noricum,  further  to  the  interior  in 
Phrygia,  had  inhabitants  of  Doric  origin  1 :  of  these 
towns  indeed  che  situation  of  the  latter  is  not  pre- 
cisely known,  and  with  regard  to  the  former  we 
are  wholly  unable  to  state  how  the  Dorians  could 
have  penetrated  thus  far.  I  have  now,  though  not 
without  in  some  measure  forestalling  the  regular 
course  of  these  investigations,  given  an  account  of 
all  the  known  cities  in  this  territory  which  were 
founded  by  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese;  and  if  to 
these  we  add  the  colonies  from  Rhodes  upon  the 
opposite  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  cities  of  Lycia 
founded  from  the  island  of  Crete,  iu  which  the 
Doric  dialect  was  doubtless  spoken,  we  shall  have 
before  us  a  very  extensive  range  of  colonies  belong- 
ing to  that  race.  Some  of  these  were  probably  de- 
pendent upon  the  more  considerable;  many  on  the 
contrary  stood  entirely  alone,  some  very  early  dis- 
agreements having,  as  it  appears,  separated  and 
estranged  them  from  the  league  of  the  six  towns e. 
Hence  the  Calymnians  (or  Calydnians)  at  a  later 
period,  on  the  occasion  of  embarrassing  lawsuits, 


•  Plut.  de  Mul.  Virt.  p.  171, 
4.  Polyieu.  VIII.  56-  Accord- 
ing to  Lycophron.  v.  1388.  the 
Doric  colony  also  possessed 
Thingru  ■  and  Satniuru.  which 
were  places  in  Caria.  accord- 
ing to  Tzetzes,  in  whose  notes 
'Unpins  should  be  twice  altered 
into  Kapiat. 

u  Concerning  Noricum.  see 
below.  §.  11.  The  coins  of 
Synnada  have  SYNNAAEON 
AOPIEON  ;  also  2YNN.  lONUN, 
and  both  together;  also  the 
expression  Kaarokov  vi&ioy  A«- 


puwv.  The  Dorians  hi  Lydia 
MM  nil  called  lapndUt,  Ste- 
phan.  Byz. 

c  Compare  Steph.  Byz.  in 
'  \,  .<i .  'lunar  (this  is  false.  They 
were  situated  between  Syme 
and  Cnidos,  Athenseus  VI.  p. 
162.)  wjirij*  Tjiflr  oCro  Aryofic'wu 
Sia  rat  d/iar,  as  Aitptus  Arotij- 
awno  itpas  ravt  VltvranoXirta,  tic 
'Kpumibtft.  According  to  Dieu- 
chidas  in  Athenreus  the  curse 
was  in  the  time  of  Triopas  and 
Phorbas. 
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had  recount  not  to  the  larger  states  of  the  same 
race,  but  to  the  Iaxians  (who,  though  a  colony  from 
Argus,  I  Kit]  afterwards  learned  the  ha  hits  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Ionic  race  by  a  .settlement  from  Mile- 
T),  which  nation  sent  them  five  judges;  this  cir- 
cumstance however  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  tem- 
porary resemblance  of  their  constitutions1. 

3.  Having  thus  put  together  the  most  simple  his- 
torical account-  respecting  the  fomnlalion  of  these 
lX>ric  cities,  we  have  still  to  examine  the  fabulous 
mythological  narrations  with  which  they  are 
Miipanied,  and  which  were  invented  by  repre- 
senting the  same  colonies  under  different  names, 
and  attributing  a  false  antiquity  to  their  establish- 
ment. That  this  was  in  fact  the  case  is  evident 
from  the  fabulous  account  which  is  connected  with 
the  colony  of  Troszen,  viz.  "  that  Anthes  and  his  son 
••  Actius,  ancient  princes  of  the  Trcezenians,  had  in 
**  early  times  founded  Halicaniasstis1'."  This  tradi- 
tion however  contradicts  itself  when  compared  with 
the  additional  account  in  Callimachus',  "that  An- 
thes had  taken  out  Dy manes  with  him:"  which 
was  exclusively  a  civil  division  of  the  Dorians.  It 
is  therefore  far  preferable  to  follow  the  statement  of 
iask,  that  the  descendants  of  Actius  passed 
over  to  Halicarnassus  and  Myudus  long  after  his 
death.    It  must  not  however  from  this  circumstance 

I'olyb.  XVI.  12.  i.  Mipponiittf   that    Pelop*  drove 

See  the  decree  of  die  Ju-  away  Ant  hen.  eompore  XIV. 

»uuiv  which  includes  thai  of  p.  056.  ApolW.  tip.  Silcpli.  in 

the  ('alyminam,  in  the  Doric  '  tiXwupmurwf , 


dialect.   Chandler'.*  Inscripl. 

P.  I.  S»- 

*  SUabo  VI I J  p.  374.  «n- 
dca<  liars  to  give  the  truth - 
tkm  an  historical  colouring  by 


Ap.    Sicpb.  Raoul-Ro- 
ehelle  11N0  perceive*  this,  torn. 
III.  p.  If, 
»  U.  30.  8. 
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be  inferred  that  these  descendants  of  Aetius  were 
leaders  of  the  colony,  since  it  was  necessary  that 
these  should  be  Doric  Heraelidae.  But  they  were 
in  all  probability  a  family  which  cultivated  the  wor- 
ship of  Neptune  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  car- 
ried it  over  witli  them  to  the  colony.  But  that  a 
family  of  this  kind,  and  with  it  the  tradition  and 
name  of  Anthes,  actually  prevailed  in  Halicarnas- 
suB,  is  seen  also  from  the  poetical  name  of  the  Ha- 
licaraassians  (Antheadte1). 

There  is  also  a  great  similarity  in  the  part  which 
Tlepolemus  bears  in  the  history  of  the  colonies  of 
Rhodes.  In  this  case  also  the  fabulous  hero  is  re- 
presented as  coming  from  Argos  as  well  as  the 
historical  colony,  only  at  an  earlier  period.  But,  it 
may  be  objected,  the  colony  is  related  to  have  come 
immediately  from  Epidaurus,  and  not  the  hero.  We 
have  however  still  an  evident  trace  of  fabulous  ge- 
nealogies of  Rhodes,  in  which  Tlepolemus  was  re- 
presented as  immediately  connected  with  the  Hera- 
clida;  of  Epidaurus.  For  Pindar  celebrates  the  Dia- 
goridae  as  descended  on  the  father's  side  from  Jupi- 
ter, from  Arayntor  on  the  mother's,  because  both 
these  were  the  grandfathers  of  Tlepolemus Now 
Deiphontes  of  Epidaurus  was  also  descended  on  his 
mother's  side  from  Amyntor,  and  was  therefore  very 

1    Steph.    Byz.  in   'Adijvai.  Argos,  the  native  place  of  the 

Hence  Anthes  is  called  the  son  descendants  of  Hercules,  at  a 

of  Neptune,  Paus.  II.  30,  fee.  time  when  all  the  Heraelidir 

It  is  well  known  that  Posido-  were  there  living  together  \\n- 

nia  in  the  south  of  Italy  re-  disturbed  ;  and  from  Argos  he 

reived  the  worship  of  Nep-  sails  to  Rhodes, 
tune,  and  also  its  name,  from       0  Olynip.  VII.  54.  Concern- 

a  Trazenian  colony.  ing  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus, 

"'  Indeed  Pindar  appears  to  seethe  epigram,  quoted  below, 

represent  him  as  dwelling  at  p.  1 16.  note 
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nearly  related  to  Tle]tolemu8.  We  may  also  prol>a- 
bly  suppose  that  there  was  in  this  Argive  and  Epi- 
ilaurian  colony  a  family  which  derived  itself  from 
Tlepolerous  the  son  of  Hercules,  by  which  mean* 
the  traditions  concerning  him  were  connected  with 
this  migration".  The  same  want  of  consistency 
which  we  observed  above,  may  here  also  be  per- 
ceived in  the  statement  of  Homer,  that  the  colony 
of  Tlepolemus  was  divided  into  three  parts,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  races  of  the  settlers'*;  whence 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  always  considered  as  ;i 
Doric  prince. 

Thirdly,  the  colony  of  Cos,  Nisyru*.  Carpathus, 
and  Castas  also  possessed  leaders  or  heroic  founders, 
whose  expedition  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  at 
a  time  different  from  that  at  which  the  colony  was 
founded,  and  is  placed  hack  in  a  remote  period,  viz. 
Phidippus  and  Antiphus,  sons  of  Thessahis,  the  He- 


"  In  Riad  E.  618  aqq.  (here 
1*  no  necessity  fur  assuming 
thai  the _poet  intended  to  re- 
present Tlepolemus  am  a  Rho- 
dian.  In  U>e  raialuKue  indeed 
low  insular  Greeks  are  men- 
tjimrd,  Nireus  of  Syme,  Anti- 
phut  and  I'hidippu.*  of  Cos, 
and  Tlepolemus  of  Rhodes  (II. 
D.  653 — 680).  But  of  these 
the  three  first  are  not  else- 
where mentioned.  Tlepolemus 
therefore  remains  the  only 
Grerk,  of  the  Asiatic  colonies, 
on  the  Achiean  side,  in  the 
Raad ;  and  the  connexion  of 
the  catalogue  with  the  other 
parts  of  tin-  [« "in  iliw-  u.it 
tan  fo  intimate  as  to  prove 
thtt  exception  to  have  been  in- 
landed  by  die  writer  of  the 


fifth  l>ook.  Tlepolemus  must 
therefore  be  considered  ns  a 
Grecitui  of  the  mother  country. 
I  feel  convinced,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  no  enemy  of 
Troy  comes  from  the  custom 
side  of  the  -Kgican  sea. 

r  II.  B.  M18.  When  Strabo 
XIV.  p.  states  that  Tle- 
|M>lemus  did  not  lead  out  Do- 
rians, hut  Achicans  and  H  i 
otians  (as  a  lleraclide  ul' 
Thebes),  he  does  uot  follow 
any  ancient  trtuliiion,  but  the 
chronological  system  of  his 
times  The  ancestors  of  The- 
ron  of  Rhodes  (Schnl.  Pind. 
Olymp.  II.  14  )  have  no  re- 
ference to  this:  and  Rnoul- 
Roclicttc.  loin.  II.  p.  2-1. 
riiives  various  account*. 
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raclida?,  or  of  Hercules  himself.  Their  origin  is  de- 
rived by  the  fable  from  the  irruption  of  Hercules 
into  Cos,  where  he  made  pregnant  the  daughter  of 
Euryphylus ;  afterwards  they  are  said  to  have  mi- 
grated to  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  and  their  descend- 
ants to  have  gone  from  thence  to  Thessaly,  where 
the  Aleuada?,  the  most  distinguished  and  the  weal- 
thiest family  of  Larissa,  claimed  them  as  ancestors^. 
Again,  I  do  not  deny  that  Heraclide  families  in 
exile  at  Cos  derived  their  origin  from  both  these 
heroes  (it  was  indeed  by  this  means  that  the  name 
of  Thessalus  found  its  way  into  the  Asclepiad  fa- 
mily of  Hippocrates) ;  but  that  these  families  were 
born  in  the  island  of  Cos  itself,  is  evidently  a  pa- 
triotic invention  of  the  Coans.  There  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  traditions  respecting  Phidippus  and  An- 
tiphus  in  Cos,  and  also  at  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia; 
which  traditions  the  fables  and  poems,  on  the  re- 
turns of  the  heroes  from  Troy,  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile, by  making  Antiphus  reach  Ephyra,  after  a 
series  of  wanderings,  instead  of  going  directly  to 
Cos ;  a  supjKJsition  which  will  not  gain  many  be- 
lievers. It  is  also  plain  from  the  epigram  of  Ari- 
stotler,  that,  according  to  the  traditions  of  Ephyra, 
that  city  was  considered  as  the  notice  country,  and 
the  domicile  of  the  two  heroes;  and  therefore  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Coan  tradition.  Now 
that  a  Heraclide  family  should  have  gone  from  Cos 
to  Ephyra  in  Epirus,  is  contrary  to  all  other  ex- 
amples of  the  migrations  of  Greek  races  and  colo- 
nies, and  all  that  we  know  of  the  dispersion  of  He- 
raclide clans  or  families.   On  the  other  hand,  a  part 


'i  See  book  II.  ch.  tmi  '  Peplus.  Troj.  Her.  Epig.  37. 
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of  the  mythology  <>f  Hercnhs.  which  appears  to  lx> 
of  great  antiquity".  refers  to  this  Lphvni  in  Epi- 
rus ;  and  it  wan  then  quite  natural,  that  with  the 
conquest  of  Kphyni  (a  fabulous  exploit  of  Hercules) 
the  origin  of  a  branch  of  the  Heraclid*  should  be 
connected,  who  then  came  with  the  Dorians  into  the 
Peloponnese,  and  by  means  of  the  Epidaurinn  co- 
lony to  the  island  of  Con. 

4.  The  favourable  situations  of  these  Doric  cities 
on  Islands  and  promontories,  possessing  roadsteads 
and  harbours  convenient  for  maritime  intercourse, 
attracted  in  early  times  a  considerable  iiuiiiIht  of 
colonies.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Rhooiaxs 
should  have  founded  fewer  and  less  considerable  co- 
lonies on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  than  in  the  coun- 
tries to  the  west:  for.  with  the  exception  of  Per*a, 
which  was  not  till  later  times  dependent  on  this 
island,  the  only  Rhodinn  towns  in  Asia  .Minor  were 
Gag*'  and  Corydalla"  in  Lycia,  Phaselis*.  on  the 
confines  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylin.  and  Soli  in  (i- 
licia?.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Olymp.  16.  4.  71 S 
B.C.,  according  to  Thncydides.  about  the  time  nf 
their  colonizing  Phaselis,  they  founded  in  Sicily  the 
splendid  city  of  Gela.  the  mother  town  of  Agrigen- 


•  Book  II.  cb.  n.  §.  4. 

'  See  particularly  Etvmol. 
Mag.  p.  319.  8.  also  Rnoul- 
Rochette,  torn.  III.  p.  157. 

"    HcrmUru*    ap.  Stephen. 

By* 

*  A*  Raoul-Rnohetle,  turn. 
III.  p.  251.  clearly  shewn  from 
HerodoCaa  and  AriaUrartiM 
w»pi  ♦o<rijX<'/iot  ap.  Steph.  By*, 
in  r&a  and  other  worth. 

I  Erkhri  D.  N.  III.  p.  68. 
According  to  Stmt).  XIV.  p. 


67  I  ]).  'Voiivr  mil  'Acinic,  which 
RiMiul-Rochctte.  torn.  III.  p. 
379-  propones  to  refer  to  A- 
chien  in  Rhodes,  und  leave 
out  cni,  but  the  Gentile  name 
would  be  rather  'Axaww  than 
'Axaioc.  Solon,  the  Lindinn  of 
Rhode*,  is  railed  the  founder 
of  thin  Soli  in  Cilieia,  Vita 
Arati,  vol.  L  p.  3.  vol.  II,  p. 
444.  Ruble  ;  a  testimony  which 
Raoul-Rochette,  torn.  III.  p. 
376.  ba»  overlooked. 
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turn.  This  colony  was  sent  from  Lindus,  which 
furnished  its  leader  Antiphemus  (or  Deinomenes'). 
It  was  accompanied  by  iuhahitants  of  the  small 
island  of  Telos 1 ;  and  was  at  the  same  time  joined 
by  some  Cretan  emigrants.  That  however  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  came  from  the  first  mentioned 
town  predominated,  is  shewn  hy  the  original  name 
of  the  settlement,  A/vS«o>,  and  by  the  religion  there 
established.  Doric  institutions  (npifut  Awpixa)  were 
common  to  all  the  founders  above  mentioned,  and 
were  consequently  established  in  their  settlements b. 
The  connexion  and  intercourse  with  those  islands 
continued  without  interruption  ;  hence  it  was  that, 
in  later  times,  the  family  of  Phalaris,  coining  from 
Astypala?a,  found  a  welcome  reception  at  Agrigen- 
tumr;  and  the  family  of  the  Ennnenida?,  which 
overthrew  Phalaris,  had  come  from  the  same  re- 
gion, viz.  from  Thera"1.  Moreover,  Parthenope,  in 
the  country  of  the  Osci,  and  Elpiae,  or  Salapia?,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Daunians  (in  the  founding  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  had  a  share),  were  be- 
yond doubt  settlements  of  the  Rhodians ;  and  in- 
deed this  same  people  penetrated  even  to  Iberia  at 
an  early  period,  and  there  founded  Rhodes ;  and  we 
have  also  traces  of  their  presence  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhonee.    Hence  also  perhaps  arose  the  account 

•  Both  names  in  Etyniol.  letters,  which  are   in  many 

Magn.  in  v.  TAa.  places  correctly  treated  of  by 

"  Herodot.  VII.  153.    The  Bentley    in    his  Dissertation 

coins  of  Telos  have  the  head  (without  however  noticing  the 

of  Jupiter  and  the  Crab,  like  historical  connexion),  and  also 

those  of  Agrigentum  ;  the  last  by  Lennep  in  the  notes, 

symbol  is  also  on  those  of  Cos  d  According  to  Hippostratus 

and  Lindus.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  VI.  4. 

Thueyd.  VI.  4.  1  Compare, besides  Meursius, 

'  According  to  the  spurious  Heyne,  Nov.  Comment.  Gotltng. 
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of  the  expedition  of  Tlepolemus  to  the  Balearic 
islands;  which  account,  and  tJie  statement  that  Sy- 
baris  was  founded  by  him,  may  be  understood  mere- 
ly as  fabulous  expressions  for  the  voyages  under- 
taken by  the  R*»if4'ttiw  in  the  western  ttea. 

5.  It  is  however  a  matter  even  of  still  greater 
difficulty  to  determine  the  true  history  of  several 
cities  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are  rcjxjrtcd  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  colonies  of  Argos,  and  generally 
of  the  greatest  antiquity.  But  it  requires  nothing 
r-hort  of  absolute  superstition  t<>  lulieve  that  Tarsus 
a>  founded  by  In,  or  Perseus  tin-  Arrive1,  who. 
ith  hia  descendant  Hercules,  was  worshipped  in 
this  place  as  a  tutelar  deity  * ;  or  that  Mallus,  Mop- 
«ut-stia,  Mopsucrene.  and  Phaselis  wire  founded  by 
Argive  soothsayers  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war1'. 
To  these  may  be  added  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia, 
<  yriuin  in  Cyprus,  and  even  lone,  near  Antiochia, 
in  Syria',  the  founding  of  which  place  is  attributed 
to  the  Argives.  For,  without  considering  the  j»e- 
ri«id  at  which  the  ancient  PelopounesiaiiH  are  repre- 
sented to  have  undertaken  such  distant  (and  at  that 
time  inqxrssible)  voyages  round  the  Chelidoniun 
islands,  it  Is  most  siugular  that  Argos,  which  is  at 
n. i  time  mentioned  among  the  maritime  nations  of 

II.  cl.  pkitol.  p.  40  »qq.    That  sost.  Oral  Tars.  33.  pp,  304. 

Lyon*  wm  a  Rhodian  colo-  406,  408.  Hercules  was  called 

ny.  baa.  though  without  any  apxnyit.  and  on  the  day  of  lii» 

pound*,  been  lately  maintain  festival  a  funeral  pile  was  liuilt 

ed.  after  Father  Colonia.  by  to  hia  honour ;  compare  Athe- 

eoant  Wigrin  de  Tailefer,  Am-  n«eu*  V.  p.  115  B.  on  the  Ste- 

tifUttt  dr  Vhme.  paSBSpfc4nU  or  priest  of  Her. 

'  Bee  Rajonl- Rochet  te,  torn,  cute*  at  Tarsus. 

II.  p.  1 24.  who  al*o  believes  *■  Raoul-Roclieite.  torn.  U 

in  the  victory  of  Perseus  over  p.  403  *qq. 

EhnlaaapalBt.  Btsph,  Byi  in  'linf. 

•  See  periicukriy  Dio  Chry. 
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Greece,  should  have  planted  upon  that  out'  line  of 
coast  a  series  of  colonies  in  so  connected  an  order, 
and  so  completely  useless  to  herself.  We  will  there- 
fore venture  to  advance  an  hypothesis,  to  which, 
though  perhaps  no  complete  proofs  of  it  can  be  ad- 
duced, we  have  still  sufficient  traces  to  lead  us,  viz. 
that  all  these  towns  were  colonized  from  Rhodes; 
but  that,  by  a  form  frequently  in  use,  they  were  led 
out  in  the  name  of  Argos,  the  mother-country  of 
Rhodes,  and  under  Ihe  auspices  of  Argive  gods  and 
heroesk.  In  the  first  place,  Argives  and  Rhodians 
are  mentioned  together  as  founders ;  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  Soli,  which  nevertheless  only  defended  the 
Rhodians  as  a  sister  state  before  the  Roman  senate1. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  heroes  were  adopted  as 
founders,  the  city  just  mentioned  furnishes  a  good 
instance.  For  the  Argive  soothsayer  Amphilochus 
is  said  to  have  come  hither,  who,  according  to 
poems  that  went  under  the  name  of  Hesiod,  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Apollo  at  Soli"'.  The  fol- 
lowing example  gives  a  still  clearer  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  fables  were  formed.  The 
Rhodians  built  Phaselis  at  the  same  time  with  Qefa 
(Olymp.  16.  713  B.C.) ;  the  founder  is  called  Lacius, 
whom  the  Delphian  oracle  had  sent  to  the  east, 
as  it  had  Antiphemus  to  the  west".  Now  I  have 
shewn  in  another  part  of  this  work0  that  Lacius  is 

*  The  arrival  of  Diomede  m  Ap.  Strab.  XIV.  p.  676. 
the  Argive  among  the  \h\u-  n  Steph.  Byz.  in  ri\a.  Com. 
nianH  may  likewise  refer  to  the  pare  Athcn.  VII.  p.  297.  from 
founding  of  Elpite.  He  is  said  the  'flpoi  KoXo^wriwv  of  Here- 
to have  come  with  Dorians,  pythuit,  and  Philostephanus 
Antonin.  Liber,  37*  mp\  ffif  cV  AffUf  infkrw. 

'  Polyb.  Exc.  Leg.  XX.  7.       0  Book  II.  ch.  1.  4.  7. 
It,  Liv.  XXXVII.  56. 
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a  Cretan  form  for  Rhacius ;  and  this  was  the  name 
of  the  husband  of  Man  to,  and  father  of  Mopsus,  the 
ancient  fabulous  prophet  of  the  temple  at  Claros. 
For,  leaving  no  doubt  that  this  person  is  intended, 
the  tradition  also  says,  that  this  Mopsus,  the  son  of 
Rhacius,  founded  PhaselisP:  Pamphylia  itself  is 
called  the  daughter  of  Rhacius  and  of  Mantoi; 
and  lastly,  the  same  Lacius  is  represented  as  a  co- 
temporary  of  Mopsus,  and  as  having  been  sent  out 
by  Manto  as  a  founder  at  the  same  time  with  the 
latter '.  The  inference  that  we  must  draw  is,  that 
there  was  no  such  individual  as  Lacius  who  led  the 
Lindians  in  person  to  Phaselis,  but  that  he  was 
merely  a  mythological  being,  and  represents  the 
Clarian  oracle,  which  seems  to  have  cooperated  on 
this  occasion*.  Those  who  are  versed  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  fabulous  narratives  will  also  hence  in- 
fer, that  the  same  was  the  case  with  his  contrary, 
'Ain-M^ijiMf.  In  order  however  to  give  the  mother- 
state,  Argos,  a  share  in  the  fabulous  account  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Pamphylian  colonies,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  Amphilochus,  who  belonged  to  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Amythaonidae,  should,  together  with 
Catenas,  have  some  connexion  with  them  all ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  impossible  that  soothsayers  from 

*  Pompon.  Mela  I.  14.  The       '  Philosteph.  ubi  sup. 
tradition  is  very  ancient.  Strab.       *  Rbodia,  near  Phaselis,  ia 

XIV.  p.  668.  from  Callinus.  also  without  doubt  a  Rhodian 

rovt  Xaovt  iura  Mityov  rov  Tav-  colony ;   and  Mopsus  (Theo- 

far  vwtp&rrat  rovt  fuv  <V  nap-  pompus  ap.  Phot.  cod.  1 76.) 

(fruXuf  fuunt,  tovt  V  iv  KiXucta  was  the  founder  merely  in  the 

pipur&rjmu  coi  ZvpUf,  p<xp'  Kai  above   sense.    In    the  same 

+ouritaft.   Concerning  Mopsus  manner  probably  Lyrnessus ; 

in  Pamphylia,  see  also  Clem,  compare  Raoul- Roche tte,  torn. 

Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  334.  II.  p.  404  sqq.  who  however 

<  Strab.  XIV.  p.  675.  and  has  not  perceived  any  thing  of 

others.  all  this. 
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Argos,  who  called  themselves  descendants  of  this 
prophet  and  hero,  were  procured  by  the  Rhodians 
for  this  service. 

6.  We  may  now  penetrate  somewhat  deeper  into 
the  obscure  traditions  of  the  Ciliciau  cities  Mallus, 
Mopsuestia,  and  Mopsucrene.  In  the  fables  con- 
cerning the  founding  of  these  towns,  Ampbilochus 
and  Mopsus  are  always  mentioned  together;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  account  of  their  Argive  origin  is 
very  much  brought  into  notice.  Cicero  calls  both 
these  prophets  on  this  occasion  kings  of  Argos1. 
Here  then  we  may  also  assume  that  soothsayers 
were  brought  from  the  mother-country,  and  suppose 
that  the  prophets  of  the  Amphilochian  oracle  of 
Mallus  were  actually  natives  of  Argos ;  and  al- 
though, as  will  be  shewn  below,  the  influence  of  the 
Clarian  worship  was  also  felt ",  yet  the  persons  who 
were  the  real  colonizers  could  only  have  been  a  sea- 
faring people,  such  as  the  Rhodians.  In  conse- 
quence however  of  these  settlements  having  been 
founded  at  a  very  early  period,  when  all  colonies 
were  as  yet  entirely  dependent  upon  the  oracles, 
and  therefore  were  always  under  the  direction  of 
prophets,  and  as  an  inventive  and  imaginative  spirit 
was  then  in  full  vigour,  their  true  history  has  been 
enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  mythological  Action, 
which  we  have  at  least  begun  to  remove. 

7.  We  next  proceed  to  the  Corinthian  colonies, 
the  geographical  situation  of  which  alone  affords  a 
remarkable  result  with  regard  to  the  maritime  ex- 
peditions undertaken  by  the  mother-country.  For 
although  Corinth  had  two  harbours,  Lechrcum  in 


1  De  Div.  I.  40. 


"  Book  II.  ch.  2.  §.  7. 
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the  Crixa-an,  and  Cenchrea*  in  tin-  Saronic  gulph,  it 
evident  that  all  its  colonies  were  sent  out  from  the 
estern  port.  They  were  founded  almost  without 
"option  on  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  sea,  at  the  en- 
of  which  the  Corinthians  had,  perhaps  at  a 
early  period,  founded  the  city  of  Molycreium  *. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  very  first  colony  from  Co- 
rinth, the  date  of  which  is  known  within  a  few 
years  (Olymp.  5.  760 — 757  B.C.).  r  ventured  to 
the  Ionian  sen.  and  to  found  in  the  most  l>eau- 
tiful  part  of  Sicily  the  far-famed  town  of  Syracuse. 
The  founder  was  Archias  a  Heraclide,  and  prohahly 
of  the  family  of  the  Bacchiada-':  he  was  fol- 
:d  hy  Corinthians  chiefly  from  the  borough  of 
Teiiea  \  and  on  the  road  was  joined  hy  some  Do- 
rians from  Megara '',  the  ex|iedition  was  also  accom- 
panied hy  a  prophet  of  the  sacred  family  of  Olympia, 
e  Iamida-.  whose  descendants  flourished  at  Syra- 
iu  the  time  of  Pindar'.  It  appears  however 
that  Syracuse  at  that  time  borrowed  many  religions 
institutions  from  Olympia,  as  i-.  pr<  ved  by  the  wor- 
ship of  Aretluisa,  of  Diana  Ortygia,  and  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  '.    These  original  founders  built 


•  Thuryd.  111.  ioj. 
1  See  §.  io. 

'  I'oruhat  Plutarch.  Amalor. 
Diodor.  Exr.  11.  ji8.  p. 
548.  Wru.  relate  of  die  ex. 
!  of  Archia*.  in  atated  by 
Scholiast  to  Apnltoniui  1\'. 
1211  of  the  family  of  the  Bac- 
chiadar.  Tlie  former  nH'irtn  the 
accidental  murder  uf  the  son  of 
Mcluxus  to  have  beeu  the  cause 
of  tta  founding  of  Syracuse, 
the  latter  of  that  of  Corcyra. 
Vrt  tim  i»  contradicted  by  the 
Parian  Marble,  1.  47.  Arehiaa 


Siurrot  mi  Ttjfuvnv,  since  the 
Bacchiadte  derived  themselves 
from  Aletes,  not  Temenus.  In 
either  case  Archias  is  an  He- 
raclide. See  Boeckh.  Kxplic. 
ad  Pind.  f)lymp.  6.  p.  153. 
Compare  Ci  oiler  rfr  titu  Syra- 
cvmtrum.  p.  »q. 

*  Su*b.  VT1,  p.  380  D. 

*  Strab.  VI,  p.  360.  Com- 
pare Scymnun  Chiuii  v.  374. 

r  See  Boeekh's  Introduction 
to  the  sixth  Olvmpiad. 

*  Hook  II.  ch.  <j.  4.  4.  cb 
10.  (.  t. 
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a  town  {o  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  name  of  wluch 
can  be  explained  only  from  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess just  mentioned.  The  lands  taken  from  the  ab- 
original Sicilians  they  divided  into  lots  (fcA>jpo<),  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  colonists.  For  the 
method  universally  observed  in  founding  these  colo- 
nies was,  that  the  adventurers  received  beforehand 
a  promise  of  a  share  in  the  territory;  which  also 
was  called  a  lot  (n>>ypoi).  On  the  occasion  of  this 
very  settlement,  iEthiops,  a  Corinthian  glutton,  is 
said  to  have  sold  a  promise  of  this  kind  to  a  com- 
panion for  one  honey-cake e.  Eumelus  the  Bacchiad, 
the  celebrated  poet  of  Corinth,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  these  colonists f,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Archias.  Although  the  demits,  or  po- 
pulace of  the  city,  chiefly  perhaps  consisted  of  inha- 
bitants of  various  nations,  which  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  this  colony,  and  although 
the  territory  around  was  peopled  by  Sicilian  bonds- 
men, yet  in  its  dialect,  and  probably  for  a  considera- 
ble period  in  its  customs  also,  Syracuse  remained  a 
purely  Doric  state;  as  the  women  in  Theocritus 
say  s,  "  Our  origin  is  Corinthian,  and  therefore  we 
"  speak  the  language  of  the  Peloponnese.  For  it 
"  is  permitted,  I  suppose,  to  the  Dorians  to  speak 
"  Doric."  Hence  the  Syracusans  were  so  greatly 
pleased  with  an  ambassador  from  Lucania,  who  had 
learnt  to  speak  Doric  in  order  to  address  them  in 

•  Atben.  IV.  p.  167.  from  posed   before  the  Meitsenian 

Demetrius  Scepsiu*.  Archilo-  wars,  about  the  same  time, 

i-hus  made   mention  of  this  s  Adoniaz.  53.  compare Thu- 

/Ethiops   (Siebel.   Fragm.  p.  eyd.  VI.  77.  art  oui'UaMc  raft 

333).  t!(rl*, — aX\a    Awptfir,  iXtCStpoi 

1  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  an  avrat/6)iov  rijs  Xlt\<mov»if(rav 

298.  His  rrpoo-i "■■[')!•  was  com-  rt)t>  ZimXiW  olmimt. 
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their  native  tongue  b.  Synu-u.se  increased  so  rapidly 
in  population  and  power,  (hut  70  years  after  its 
foundation  it  colonized  Arm*,  and  also  Enna,  si* 
tuated  in  the  centre  of  the  island ;  21  years  after 
this,  the  town  of  Casmena1 ;  and  in  45  more,  Caraa- 
rina.  Also  some  Syracusau '  fugitives  named  Myle- 
lida»,  together  with  Chalcideaus  from  Zande,  are 
said  to  have  founded  Hiniera ;  hence  the  dialect 
there  in  use  was  a  mixture  of  Chalcidean  and  Doric: 
but  the  institutions  (yo^ia)  were  entirely  Chalcidean. 

8.  The  other  Corinthian  colonies,  as  has  been  al- 
ready  remarked,  were  all  situated  on  the  eastern  suit 
of  the  Ionian  sea.  The  nearest  of  these  are,  besides 
their  colony  of  Molycreium,  Chalcis  in  Jstolia  \  and 
Solium  in  Acaruania1;  further  on,  we  find  that  Ain- 
braria  was  in  very  early  times  founded  by  Corinth '", 
and  accordingly  was  governed  by  a  brother  of  Peri- 
ander";  by  the  influence  of  this  settlement  Amphi- 


fc  Dio  Chrys.  Or.  XXXVIII. 

'  According  to  Tliucyd.  VI. 
5.  Ruoiil- Rochet  ft-.  III.  p.  jl  19. 
support*  the  contrary  opinion. 

*  Raoul- Rochet t e ,  ib.  p.  190. 
Tin-  coins  of  Alyzia  do  not  ne- 
cessarily prove  it  to  be  of  Co- 
rinthian origin,  since  barbarous 
towns  frequently  adopted  the 
device*  of  the  neighbouring 
Greek  cities.  Herodotus  IX. 
1 1 .  does  not  afford  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  Pale  was  a 
Corinthian  colony:  vet  both 
rre  and  in  Tliucyd.  I.  17.  it 
appear*  as  closely  united  with 
Corinth. 

'  Thucyd.  I.  108.  where  tlii* 
Chalcis  is  evidently  intended. 


m  This  I  believe,  because  it 
wa»  founded  by  HcracUdtr,  i.e. 
by  Bacchiadie,  according  to 
Anton.  Lib.  4.  hence  also  the 
worship  of  Hercules  existed 
there.  Compare  also  concern- 
ing the  Doric  migration  to  Am- 
bracia,  the  Epigram  of  Dama- 
getus  in  the  Palat.  Andtol.  VII 

"  1  .  is  probably  the  moM 
correct  form  of  those  in  Pint. 
Conv.  VII.    Sap.  17.  p.  43. 

Sir. il>    X.  p.  453.   7.  p.  315. 

Scymn.  Ch.437.  Antonin.  Lib. 
I.  4.  p.  33,  Teuchn.  who  alone 
considers  him  as  the  brother 
of  Cypsclus.  See  book  III.  eh. 
q.  T.  6.  note. 
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lochiau  Argos  changed  its  language  and  customs  for 
those  of  the  Greeks  °.  Anactorium  was  founded  by 
the  Corinthians,  under  the  command  of  Periander, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Corcyrasans.  At  the  same 
time,  and  in  connexion  with  the  same  persons,  they 
occupied  the  island  of  Leucadiap;  to  the  possession 
of  which  however  the  Corcyreans,  as  they  were  at 
that  time  subject  to  Corinth,  had  no  just  claim  ;  and 
Theinistocles  unquestionably  did  wrong  in  attribut- 
ing any  such  right  to  them1!;  the  Leucadiaus  also 
always  remained  firm  to  their  real  parent-state. 
Next  comes  Corcyra  itself,  the  founding  of  which  by 
Chersicrates  the  Bacchiad r  is  represented  as  having 
lieen  a  secondary  branch  of  the  colony  sent  to  Syra- 
cuse": but  it  had  at  a  very  early  period  set  itself  up 
as  a  rival  to  the  mother-state  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
whose  ancient  power  had  been  probably  broken  be- 
fore the  Persian  war.  On  the  opposite  coast  lay 
Epidamnus,  which  city  was  chiefly  founded  by  Cor- 
cyraeans,  but  under  the  command  of  Phalius  the  son 
of  Eratocleides,  a  Corinthian  Heraclide,  whom  the 
Corcyreans,  according  to  the  ancient  colonial  law, 
had  sent  for,  together  with  some  of  bis  countrymen 
(in  Olymp.  38.  2.  629  B.  C.  according  to  Eusebius), 
and  were  afterwards  strengthened  by  emigrants  from 


"  Thucyd.  II.  68. 

■  See  Boeckh  Corp.  In- 
script.  NJ.  43. 

'i  Plutarch.  Themist.  24.  but 
the  whole  history  is  inaccu- 
rately related. 

'  Thus  Schol.  Apolkm.  IV. 
1112.  and  from  Timseus  at  V. 
1216. 

*  Yet  Ti in. I.  M >  "ht  sup.  places 
Chenu'crates  600  years  after 


the  Trojtui  war,  the  date  of 
which  he  fixed  (according  to 
Censorinus  de  die  Nat.  21.) 
4 1 7  years  before  the  first  Olym- 
piad ;  .consequently  the  date 
which  he  gives  to  Chersicrates, 
is  Olymp.  46.  3.  594  B.  C.  in 
the  time  of  the  Cypselidte. 
Compare  Mustoridi  Miutra- 
rioflt  Corcireti,  I.  5.  p.  65. 
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Dyspontium  in  Pisatis.  Lastly,  (iylax  a  Corinthian, 
together  with  200  dt"  hi-  own  countrymen,  and  a 
greater  duiiiIht  of  Corcyra'anB,  founded  Apollonia 
in  the  time  of  Periatider.  Here  end*  the  list  of  Co- 
rinthian colonies,  which  formed  a  strong  and  conti- 
nuous chain  along  the  coast ;  and  thug  even  the  bar- 
barians of  the  interior,  especially  the  Epirots  of 
Thesprotia,  were  forced  t>>  maintain  a  |>erpetunl  con- 
nexion with  Corinth  l:  hence  also  the  kings  of  the 
Lynceste  in  Macedonia  esteemed  it  an  honour  to 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Bacchiada*".  At  a  still 
further  distance  lay  the  island  of  I.— «a.  which  was 
colonized  from  Syracuse1.  Corcyra  however  pos- 
scttletnents  as  far  as  the  Klanatian  gulphr. 
From  these  facta  it  in  evident  that  there  was  a  time 
hen  Corinth  exercised  a  sovereign  power  in  these 
,  and  hy  means  of  Corcyra  and  Amhracia,  and 
T  towns,  ruled  over  many  nations  of  barbarians. 
Hut  the  loss  of  Corcyra,  which  had  lieen  at  war  witlt 
it-  mother-state  in  the  !28th  Olympiad  (aliont  668 
B.C.)',  even  l>efore  the  time  of  Periander  (though 
was  for  a  short  time  again  reduced  to  subjection 
the  enterprising  Cypselida?)  was  an  incurahle 
for  Corinth.  The  other  colonies  however 
shewed  a  remarkable  obedience  to  her*.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  loss  of  their  maritime  dominion  in  these 
quarters  (an  event  which  had  nevertheless  taken 
place  before  the  Persian  war)  that  the  Corinthians 


'  Tbucyd.  I.  47. 
"  Smb.  VII.  p.  3J6  So> tun. 
Ch.  6  jo. 

*  Scymn.  Ch.  41 a.  Accord- 
iag  to  Raoul-Ruchi'tiL',  IV.  p. 


»  Orchumriu*.  p.  J97. 
'  Thucyd.  I.  13. 

•  fuiXitrra  Imi  I'moUtur  anpyi- 
lufla.  the  word*  of  the  Corin- 


86.  it  «a*  founded  at  the  same    ihiam  in  Thucyd.  I.  38.  com- 
Dionysiu.t  founded    pare  I.  26. 
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appear  to  have  founded  Potidaea  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Greece  in  Chalcidice,  which  colony  they  sought  to 
retain  in  their  power  by  continually  interfering  in 
its  internal  administration,  and  for  this  purpose  sent 
thither  every  year  magistrates  named  Epidemiurgi1'. 

9-  Megara  on  the  other  hand  was  induced  by 
its  situation  to  send  even  its  first  colonies  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  Greece  on  the  Thracian  coast.  Thus 
in  Olymp.  17.  3.  710  B.  C.  it  founded  Asta?us  in  Bi- 
thynia c ;  afterwards  Chalcedon,  on  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosporus'1  in  Olymp.  26.  2.  675  B.C.  (according 
to  Eusebius);  and  17  years  later  (Olymp.  30.  3.  658 
B.  C.)  Byzantium  in  a  more  favoured  spot,  opposite 
to  Chalcedon'.  The  Argives  also  had  a  share  in 
the  foundation  of  this  town  ;  for  which  fact  we  may 
trust  the  general  assertion  of  Hesychius  of  Miletus, 
that  his  circumstantial  and  fabulous  history  of  the 
early  times  of  this  city  was  derived  from  ancient 
poets  and  historians.  For  the  transmission  of  the 
worship  of  Juno  (whose  temple  both  at  Byzantium 
and  Argos  was  on  the  citadel) f,  and  the  traditions 
concerning  Io,  the  attendant  of  the  Argive  Juno, 
confirm  in  a  manner  which  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt,  the  pretensions  of  Argos  to  a  share  in  this  co- 
lony. Io,  who  was  represented  with  horns  on  her 
forehead,  is  said  to  have  here  produced  to  Jupiter  a 


b  L56.  book  III.  ch.  8.  §.5. 

•  According  to  Eusebius.  See 
Raoul-Rochette,  III.  p.  233. 

J  According  to  Hesychius 
Milesius  de  Constant,  p.  48. 
the  founder's  name  was  Dineus. 

•  The  situation  of  Byzan- 
tium, in  n  political  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  is  well 
described  by  Polybius,  IV.  44. 


'  Dionys.  Byzant.  de  Thracio 
Bosporo  in  Hudson's  Geogr. 
Min.  vol.  III.  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  her  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  Hcyne  Comment. 
Rec.  Gotting.  torn.  I.  p.  61. 
has  treated  of  the  fables  of  Io 
at  Byzantium  with  sufficient 
fulness ;  but  without  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  traditions. 
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daughter,  Ceroean  the  "  Honied"  by  name  (which  is 
however  only  a  different  name  for  lo  herself ),  who 
being  suckled  by  the  nymph  Semestra,  afterwards 
brought  forth  Hyzas*.  Thence  the  fahlc  of  the  row 
swimming  over  the  sea  l>ecnme  peculiar  to  this 
place  *.  In  other  resjiects  the  combinations  of  reli- 
gion.- ceremonies  as  found  at  Hyzaiitium.  almost  ex- 
actly resembled  that  which  existed  in  Megara.  Nay 
so  carefully  did  the  Byzantians,  though  far  removed 
from  their  mother-state,  preserve  the  remembrance  of 
it,  that  they  carried  over  almost  all  the  names  of  their 
native  country  and  the  neighbouring  region.  We 
find  on  the  coast  a  temple  of  Neptune,  whose  son 
named  Byzas ;  also  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine : 
Scironian  rocks,  an  Isthmian  promontory,  with 
the  tomb  of  Hipposthenes  a  Megarian  hero,  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  on  the  high  promontory  of  Metopum, 
also  an  altar  of  Sarnu.  a  pretended  hern,  whose  name 
n  t,  m-<l  to  tin-  Saioiiii-  gnlph  '.  Thus  Hyznntiimi 
was  never  estranged  from  its  PelojSHinesian  ances- 
tors, although  it  adopted  a  large  number  of  addi- 
tions! colonists  (f»««fo<)k,  and  ruled  over  Thracian 
subjects.  Moreover  the  prevailing  dialect,  which 
in  some  public  decrees  still  extant,  remained 


«  Ibid. 

*  Sec.  betide*  other*.  Pnlut. 
Anthiil.  VII.  169.  Why  doc* 
:  Raoul-Rnchcttc  admit  here, 
cbtrwherc.  the  *uppo*itiun 
'  an  ancient  colony  under  the 
£uidnin'!'  of  lo  an  Afghrc  pria- 

I? 

'  See  Oioajara*.  There  U 
mirthing  on  thi*  head  ul*o  in 
letyebiu*.  Beside*  the  mimes 


in  the  text,  there  are  Minerva 
Kcbaxia — Diana  Dirty  una  (atito 
Luci/era  in  pucini*),  Ajax  Tcln- 
monius,  und  Achilles — Rhea — 
Hecate  and  Fortune — The  Di- 
oscuri— Aniphiurau*  «»  <rvna'n. 
Venus  the  preserver  of  peace, 
and  Vcnu*  il«»ir)pi». 

*  With  whom  there  were  ul 
time*  dissensions ;  see  Aristot. 
Pol.  V.  1,  to. 
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for  a  long  time  Doric '.  The  Byzantians,  together 
with  the  Chalcedonians,  either  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Darius  against  the  Scythians,  or  of  the 
Ionic  revolt,  founded  Mesambria  on  the  Pontus™, 
which  some  consider  as  a  colony  of  Megara.  The 
Megarians  had  also  founded  Selymbria  even  before 
the  settlement  of  Byzantium  and  probably  carried 
on  from  this  place  a  war  with  the  Samians  at  Perin- 
thtts  °,  when  that  island  was  still  governed  by  Geo- 
mori,  before  the  time  of  Polycrates.  Moreover  the 
Megarians  had  a  large  share  in  the  founding  of  He- 
raclea  on  the  Pontus  ;  for  although  they  were 
strengthened  by  some  Tanagra?ans  from  Boeotia, 
their  numbers  so  predominated  that  this  city  was  in 
general  considered  as  Doric  p. 

10.  Megara,  however,  at  the  same  time  founded 
some  very  considerable  colonies  to  the  west,  viz.  in 
Sicily.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  in  general  terms 
that  Hybla  in  Sicily  was  a  Megarean  colony,  estab- 
lished in  the  13th  Olympiad  (about  728  B.C.),  and 
was  even  called  Megara      It  probably  kept  up  a 


1  See.  besides  the  decrees 
in  Demosthenes,  Constuntin . 
Porph.  Thcxn.  I.  p.  1452.  in 
Meursii  Opp. 

m  MfTapftpiavtav  and  Mr<ra/j  - 
;-(,'.. ii' on  coins. 

"  According  to  Seymnus 
Chius,  v.  714. 

•  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  57.  jEgi- 
nrlica,  p.  67.  It  is  probable  that 
Perinthe  also  at  that  time  re- 
ceived a  party  of  Doric  colo- 
nists, as  it  is  called  an  allied 
town  by  the  Byzantians  (De- 
moNth.  de  Corona,  p.  155.). 
and  the  worship  of  Hercules 


was  prevalent  there.  Compare 
Panofka  Res  Samiorum,  p.  aa. 
where  howeverseveral  passages 
are  incorrectly  applied. 

r  Arrian,  Periplus  of  the  Pon- 
tus Km \  inn-,  p.  14.  Hudson. 
Compare  Orelli  Heraclcot.  p. 
1 15.  Itaoul-Kochette  places  it 
as  far  back  as  the  30th  Olym- 
piad, but  according  to  Scym- 
nus Chius,  131.  the  founding 
took  place  in  the  time  of  Cy- 
rus. 

1  Megara  was  founded  in  the 
same  year  as  Naxus,  Olymp. 
11.  3.  according  to  Ephorus 
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constant  intercourse  with  the  mother-state ;  since 
Theognis,  who  was  a  Megarian  from  Sicily,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  dwelt  nevertheless  for  a  long  time  in 
the  Megara  near  Athens,  to  which  state  many  of  his 
poems  refer r.  The  founding  of  the  small  town  of 
Trogilus,  and  of  the  more  important  city  of  Thap- 
808,  preceded  the  building  of  Megara.  Some  inha- 
bitants of  Megara  100  years  later,  founded  Selinus 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  part  of  the  island, 
which  in  early  times  the  Phoenicians,  in  later  the 
Carthaginians,  held  in  possession. 

11.  The  colonies  of  Sparta,  which  still  remain 
to  be  considered,  were  more  numerous  than  would 
be  expected  of  a  state  so  averse  to  maritime  affairs. 


(in  Strabo  and  Scymnus) ;  ac- 
cording to  the  more  exact  Thu- 
cydides  some  time  after,  245 
years  before  its  destruction  by 
Gelon.  Gelon  reigned  from 
Orymp.  72.  2.  in  Gela,  from 
Olymp.  73.  4.  till  75.  3.  in 
Syracuse  (Boeckb  ad  Find. 
Ofymp.  I.  Explic.  p.  too). 
From  the  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus VII.  156.  it  appears 
that  he  conquered  Megara  in 
the  interval  of  Olymp.  74. 1  — 3. 
In  which  case  the  founda- 
tion would  fall  about  Olymp. 
13.  1.  728  B.  C.  According 
then  to  the  account  of  Thucy- 
dides,  the  arrival  of  Lamis  the 
Megarian  must  have  been  some 
years  before.  This  event  was 
contemporary  with  the  found- 
ing of  Leontini,  which  was  five 
years  after  that  of  Syracuse : 
this  cannot  therefore  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  account  of  Eu- 
sebhis,  who  dates  the  building 


of  Syracuse  Olymp.  ti.  4. 
(Hieron.  Seal.).  The  statement 
of  the  Parian  Marble  agrees 
better,  viz.  Olymp.  5.  3.  Raoul- 
Rochettc,  III.  p.  214.  reckons 
on  false  suppositions.  Compare 
Heyne  Opusc.  Academ.  torn.  II. 
pp.*  259  sq. 

'  Sec  Passow  ad  Thcogn. 
773.  Welcker  ad  Alcman.  p. 
85.  adds  Schol.  Platon.  p.  220. 
See  also  Welcker's  Theognis, 
p.  14.  In  literary  history  many 
instances  occur  of  the  same 
persons  being  called  citizens  of 
the  mother  state,  and  of  the 
colony ;  e.  g.  Archilochus  was 
a  Parian  and  Thasian;  Protago- 
ras and  Hecatseus  the  younger 
were  citizens  both  of  Teos  and 
Abdera;  Terpander  belonged  to 
Arne  in  Boeotia  and  Lesbos  at 
the  same  time ;  Mimnermus 
was  both  a  Colophonian  and 
citizen  of  Smyrna,  &c. 
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In  the  history  of  the  migrations  of  the  Heraclidee, 
we  find  introduced  the  colonies  of  Thera,  Melos, 
Gortyna,  and  Cyrene ;  which,  although  for  the  sake 
of  honour  they  recognised  Sparta  as  their  mother- 
state,  had  been  in  fact  founded  by  Achaeans,  Min- 
yans  and  ./Egidae,  who  dwelt  at  that  time  in  a  state 
of  almost  entire  independance  in  a  district  of  Laco- 
nias.  All  these  states  however  retained  the  Doric 
name ;  and  Cyrene,  though  even  the  founders  mar- 
ried Libyan  women always  preserved  to  the  ut- 
most of  its  power  the  institutions,  customs,  and  lan- 
guage of  its  mother-country".  The  founding  of 
Cnidos  also  took  place  at  an  early  period,  and  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  Laceda-moniaus  *.  The 
leader  of  the  colony  was,  according  to  Diodorus,  one 
Hippotes'.  Syme  also  was  at  that  time  peopled 
from  Cnidos  *.  The  principal  religion  of  this  city, 
that  of  Venus R  (who  was  here  worshipped  in  a  three- 
fold capacity),  was  without  doubt  the  same  as  that 
which  existed  at  Cythera,  having  been  carried  over 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  colonists.  The  splendid  city 
of  Cnidos,  protected  toward  the  east  by  an  Acro- 


"  See  Orchomenos,  pp.  3 1 3 — 
359.  Thrige's  Res  Cyrenensium 
(1828),  pp.  33 — 35.  Concern- 
ing a  family  of  the  Heracli- 
dee,  see  the  interesting  pas- 
sage*  <>f  S\ lli>ill>,  KaTnirr. 

10.  Morell.)  and  of  Theodoras 
Metochita  in  the  Supplem.  ad 
A  li  o/.  Damasc.  Orellii.  The  ac- 
count of  the  latter  is  very  con- 
fused. 

4  Pind.  Pyth.  IX.  Boeckh 
Explic.  p.  325.  Thrige  ibid. 
1 2  t  sq. 

■'  Aajpico)  t.k/.-m.  Synesius,  ubi 


sup. 

■  Herodot.  I.  174.  Diodorus 
V.  53.  Bpeaks  of  an  Argive- 
Lacedaemonian  colony  in  this 
district. 

)  V.  q.  53.  Tzelzes  ad  Ly- 
rophr.  1388.  calls  him  *hmtnft 
6  'A>7T-Tjr,  but  I  can  hardly 
iMnk  (hat  he  is  the  same  as 
the  ancestor  nf  Uie  Corinthian 
Heraclidas. 

•  Diodor.  V.  53. 

"  Alio  at  Nisynis  according 
to  its  coins. 
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polis.  wlik-h  both  its  Cyrlopiuti  architecture and 
fabulous  history  prove  to  have  existed  In-fore  the 
time  of  the  Dorians,  was  situated  on  n  neck  of  land, 
with  a  harhour  on  each  side,  one  of  which  was  among 
the  largest  in  Greece.  Thus  fitted  by  nature  for 
commerce,  Cuidos  also  founded  colonies  of  its  own, 
among  which  Lipara,  established  (in  Olymp.  50. 
about  584)  B.C.)  upon  one  of  the  /Fxdian  islands 
under  the  direction  of  descendants  of  Hippotesr, 
le  the  Etruscans  in  several  wars,  and  adorned 
Delphi  with  offerings  of  victory  d.  Another  colony 
from  f'niiliis,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  distance  from 
tbe  mother-country,  is  Ulack-t 'orcyra  on  the  coart  of 
Illyria.  Laceda-mon  herself  however  is  said  to  have 
lent  out  colonies  to  Phrygia,  Pisidia  and  Cyprus. 
In  the  former  country  Pisistratus  a  Spartan  is  said 
to  have  founded  Noricuin  near  Celaenae  on  the  river 
Marayaa*.    Selge  in  Pisidia  is  generally  considered 


*  I  here  speak  on  tin*  autho- 
rity of  some  beautiful  drawing 
by  M.  Huyot,  amongst  which 
U  a  plan  of  Cnidos ;  an  accu- 
rate phut  of  the  harbour  was 
shewn  me  by  captain  Beaufort. 
Compare  Clarke  part  II.  (j.  I. 
plate  IJ. 

<  It  is  stated  by  Diodorus  V. 
9.  that  the  Cnidians  in  the  50th 
Olympiad  (58c  B.  C.)  sent  a 
rolony  to  Li  para  under  llic 
guidance  of  lluM  descendants 
nf  their  countryman  Hippoles. 
Gorgus.  The* tor  and  Epither- 
sidas.  who,  in  conjunction  with 
500  of  the  former  inhabitants, 
founded  a  slate.  Now  it  was 
natural  to  call  .4iolua  the  god 
of  the  winds,  who  was  suppoticd 
to  reside  on  these  islands,  a 
KM  of  the  new  national  hero. 


Hippoles;  and  hence  he  lie- 
came  A'oXot 'Ifnroriiiijt  [fthis 
in  true,  then  the  name  'Iwword- 
ii7t  in  the  Odyssey  (K.  I.  36.) 
is  certainly  later  than  the  Ho- 
meric age  ;  which  mi^ht  be  al- 
most supposed  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  learned  Aselepia- 
des,  that  the  /Rolus  of  Homer 
was  the  son  of  Neptune  (not  of 
Hippoles),  which  be  could 
hardly  have  said,  if  all  tbe  co- 
pies of  the  Odyssey  had  'Iiriro- 
nijijt. 

J  See  particularly  Pausan. 
X.  1 1.  3.  from  Antiocbus,  and 
Diodorus  V.  9.  probably  from 
the  same  author. 

'  Pseud-Plutarch,  dv  fluv. 
Man.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg.  311. 
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by  the  ancients  to  have  been  a  Lacedemonian  co- 
lony, and  we  frequently  find  on  coins  of  a  late  date 
this  origin  recognised.  The  representative  of  the 
state  is  Hercules,  the  Doric  hero ;  moreover  the  free 
spirit,  the  bravery,  and  the  good  laws  of  the  Selgae- 
ans  (although  the  reverse  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
them)  were  derived  from  their  mother-state f.  The 
wrestling  youths  in  the  act  of  grasping  one  another 
(aKpvx,t*p*&H-w)  represented  on  their  coins,  bespeak  a 
love  for  gymnastic  exercises.  It  should  however  lie 
remembered,  that  the  founders  of  this  colony  were, 
according  to  a  more  exact  statement,  Amycla?ans  *, 
i.  e.  fugitive  Perioeci,  who  perhaps  had  passed 
through  Cnidos  in  their  way  to  these  districts.  It 
appears  that  the  Selga?ans  founded  Sagalassus h, 
which  city  is  styled  on  its  coins  The  Lacedemonian. 
Perhaps  Praxander  went  at  the  same  time  from 
Therapne  in  Laconia,  with  Cephas  of  Olenus  (both 
Achseans  by  birth)  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where 
they  founded  Lapathus  and  Ceronia '. 

12.  But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Lacedae- 
monian colonies,  and  which  really  proceeded  from 
Sparta,  was  Tarentum.  The  history  of  its  origin  is 
buried  iu  fable,  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  Messe- 


fSee  Strab.  XII.  p.  570. 
The  inscription  on  their  coins 

is  XfXyraw  AomSm^oi'iuy  6p6vaia, 

Compare  Mionnet  Descript. 
III.  p.  525.  Raoul-Rochette, 
torn.  II.  p.  427.  with  whom 
I  do  not  entirely  agree.  See 
also  Nicephorus  Blemmidas  ed. 
Spohn.  p.  13. 

s  Dionys.  Perieg.  860.  where 
I  consider  that  "  the  AmycUe- 
"  ans"  is  not  a  mere  poetical 
ornament,  although  the  testi- 


mony is  not  to  be  much  de- 
pended upon.  Compare  Eusta- 
thius  ad  1. 

See  Raoul-Rochette's  ar- 
gument, torn.  II.  p.  428. 

1  Lycophr.  vy.  452,  593. 
Strab.  XIV.  p.  682.  iuvuiaifu»t> 
if  Kimpy  Eustath.  ad  Homer, 
p.  293.  45.  ed.  Rom.  Golgi  in 
Cyprus  was  founded  by  Sicyo- 
itiaxs  (Steph.  Byi.  in  ToXyoi), 
and  it  was  the  only  colony  sent 
out  by  that  state. 
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uian  war;  the  accompanying  circumstances  will  be 
mentioned  lielow.  The  leader  of  this  colony  was 
Phalanthus,  wm  of  Aratus  a  Herat  lide '.  Tnras  on 
tlie  other  hand  is  called  the  son  of  Neptune,  because 
tiii-  colony  curried  over  tlie  worship  of  thai  deity 
from  Ta-iiuruni  to  Italy.  These  emigrants  also 
brought  with  them  other  religious  rites,  as  for  in- 
stance the  worship  of  Hvacinthus likewise  many 
names  from  their  native  country,  as  that  of  the  Ku- 
rotas,  which  they  gave  to  the  river  Galaesus™.  But 
the  fruitful  and  luxuriant  territory  to  which  they 
had  moved,  its  soft  ami  voluptuous  climate,  and  the 
commerce,  for  which  Tarentum  was  well  situated 
and  always  open  (although  it  never  carried  it  on  in 
an  active  manner),  helped  to  engender  that  etfemi- 
nacy  of  character,  which  gave  countenance  to  the 
fable  of  the  founders  having  been  the  sons  of  un- 
married women  (xapfaiixi).  Still,  amidst  all  its  de- 
generacy. Tarentum  retained  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
pendence on  its  mother-country :  at  the  foundation 
of  Ileraclea  the  Tarentines  allowed  Cleandridas  a 
Sj*artan  to  lie  one  of  the  original  colonists".  The 
friendship  moreover  of  the  (  Indians  with  the  Taren- 
tine»*\  as  well  as  that  with  the  Cyrenenns,  was 
founded  on  the  recognition  of  a  common  origin.  The 


1  Vt  ftrtur,  odaiiu  ah  Hrr- 
rule,  Schol,  VetiMt.  ml  Hor, 
Cnrni.  II.  6.  u.  and  so  like- 
wise Ser»iu»  ad  Virgil,  tieurg. 
IV.  125.  .fin.  HI.  551.  Com- 
pare concerning  the  Plmlitnt i»- 
d«.  sJieph.  By*,  in  'AA)>™. 
(  alluiinrlni-  ix  referred  tn  in  ;i 
verw  quoted  by  Schol,  ined, 
md  Diuuya.  Pwieif.  <  Spoil  n 
Opw.  Niceph.  Bleinm.  29.) 

VOL.  I. 


vatrtn  atf>  'H/xueAijov  Jrifrv)ini> 
tart  Wi^m  ncronlme,  to  (J<>- 
ettling'*  conjecture. 

1  V.1..1C.  1  or  'AnaXXmros  Vci- 
n'vAiv  rri<^n«  I'olyl).  VII I.  30.  2. 

-  lb.  VIII.  U.  9. 
"  Soy  run.  Ch.  330. 

0  Strnbo  VI.  p.  204.  from 

Awihiihui. 

1  H.  r.Kloi.  III.  IjAi  IV.  if* 

I. 
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colony  of  Crotona  (Olymp.  19-  2.  703  B.  C.  according 
to  Eusebius)  consisted  indeed  <>f  Arlueans,  who  came 
partly  from  the  maritime  town  of  Rhypa;"',  and 
partly  from  Lacouia1":  it  must  however  have  been 
established  under  the  authority  of  the  Doric  state  of 
Sparta,  since  Apollo  and  Hercules,  the  Doric  god 
and  hero,  were  here  worshipped  with  especial  ho- 
nour * ;  the  early  constitution  was  also  Doric ;  and  al- 
though in  general  we  are  not  to  look  for  truth  in 
the  poetry  of  Ovid,  yet  in  this  instance,  we  may  cre- 
dit his  statement  that  Myscellus  the  founder  was  a 
Heraclide '.  In  like  manner  the  Locrians,  who  (in 
Olymp.  24.  2.  683  B.  C.)  founded  Locri,  must  have 
procured  Spartans  as  leaders ",  since  (as  their  coins 
also  shew)  they  paid  particular  houours  to  the  Dios- 
curi, in  time  of  distress  in  war  the  statues  of  these 
gods  having  been  sent  to  them  from  Sparta,  as  being 
a  people  of  the  same  origin " ;  and  even  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiau  war  they  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
Sparta  Of  a  nature  wholly  different  were  the  rapid 
and  transitory  settlements  of  Dorieus  the  son  of 
Anaxaudrides,  king  of  Sparta,  which  this  noble  ad- 
venturer founded  in  Sicily  and  Libya;  when, scorn- 
ing to  submit  to  a  worthless  brother,  and  confiding 


•l  Strabu  VIII.  p.  387. 

1  Pausan.  III.  3.  I.  Jambli- 
chus  Vit.  Pythag.10.  Raoul- 
Rochette.  III.  p.  187, 

•  See  book  II.  eh.  3. 

'  Metam.  XV.  15.  Grates 
agit  ille  jmrenli  Amphit ryoniadir . 
[Diodorus  VII. — X.  10.  Exc. 
Vat.  p.  8.  Mai.  calls  him  an 
AcWan ,  MuirKfXXric  rtt  'Avoids 
&v  to  yivot.  See  however  eh. 
3.  §.  1.  near  the  end.] 

u  See  Pausan,  ubi  tup.  The 


newly  discovered  fragments  of 
Polybius  confirm  the  partici- 
pation of  Sparta  in  the  coloni- 
zation of  Locri,  p.  384.  Mai. 

*  Justin.  XX.  a. 

>  Thucyd.  VI,  44.  Raoul- 
Rochette,  p.  194.  derives  it 
from  Dorians,  who  had  pre- 
viously  settled  at  Cape  Zephy- 
rium  :  but  even  if  there  were 
Dorians  there,  they  must  have 
been  Megarians. 
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in  his  own  strength,  he  hoped  to  obtain  by  conquest 
a  kingdom  in  a  distant  country '.  Finally,  the  Lyc- 
tiaus  of  Crete  and  other  inhabitant*  of  this  island 
called  themselves  colonists  of  Sparta.  In  all  proba- 
bility many  of  the  ancient  Doric  cities  of  this  coun- 
try received  fresh  settlers  from  Laceda'tnon ;  which 
state,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  •  in  the  time 
of  Alcainenes,  and  even  during  the  life  of  I.ycuigtiN  . 
exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  the  in- 
ternal aflair»  of  Crete. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  Doric  settlement* 
without  the  Pelojioiinese,  we  now  return  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  Peninsula,  which  we  will  divide  into 
two  periods,  namely,  before  and  after  the  40th  Olym- 
piad, or  the  year  G20  B.C. 


CHAT.  VII 

H'uinry  iif Utf  I'Aoyrmnrtt  J'rom  the  Doric  invation  till  thr 
40M  Olympiad.  948— (iiil)  II.  C. 

1.  Before  we  begin  to  collect  and  arrange  the  ac- 
counts extant  concerning  the  early  history  of  the 
Pclo|>onnese,  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  ascertain 
hat  are  the  sources  from  which  we  are  to  obtain 


*  It  would  lend  u»  too  far 
our  subject  to  explain  the 
ItKMi  concerning  die  Lace- 
XHiians  iiiiiiin^'  the  Sabine* 
and  Samnilen.  It  in  remark- 
able that,  according  to  Siliu.s 
I  tali  run.  iheae  ljicedirinnniaiis 
nunc  from  AmyH*  and  The- 
rspne.  th«  ancient  settlements 
o/  the  Arfamm.  I  roust  also 
pa»  over  the  Crctun  colonies. 


for  many  reason*. 

■  Pan*.  Id.  J.  J. 

''  A  war  with  (.'nosu*  i»  >  ci  > 
improbable,  and  almost  impos- 
»ible  (Pauv  It  It.  ill.  it.) 
Veil.  Pal  ere.  1.4.  tjtrrdmno- 
mii  in  Anil!  Magnrtiam.  had  pro- 
bably some  account  of  the 
share  nf  the  Spartan*  in  these 
Cretan  colonics,  which  will  be 
discussed  book  II.  fh.  3. 

b  I 
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the  information  we  appear  to  possess  respecting  the 
events  of  this  period.  For  the  epic  poets,  who  car- 
ried on  an  uninterrupted  series  of  traditions  on  the 
events  of  the  fabulous  ages,  and  have  thus  thrown 
over  this  dark  period  some  faint  glimmerings  which 
may  in  many  places  be  condensed  into  a  distinct  and 
useful  light,  only  touch  on  a  few  points  of  the  period 
whose  history  we  are  about  to  examine.  On  the 
other  hand,  indeed,  the  art  of  writing  was  during  this 
time  introduced  among  the  Greeks  through  their  in- 
tercourse with  Asia ;  but  that  it  was  long  Wore  it 
came  into  general  use,  is  evident  from  the  almost 
surprising  imperfection  of  those  written  documents 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  60th  Olympiad,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
perfection  of  their  art.  For  this  reason  writing  was 
long  regarded  in  Greece  as  a  foreign  craft,  and  letters 
were  considered  (for  example  in  the  Tean  curses)  as 
Phoenician  symbols.  Nevertheless,  these  few  and 
scanty  registers  are  the  first  materials  for  real  his- 
tory and  chronology  now  extant.  As  such,  the  fol- 
lowing have  Iwen  made  known  to  us  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnese. 

2.  The  Quoit  of  Ipfiitu.*,  upon  which  was  in- 
scribed in  a  circle  the  formula  for  proclaiming  the 
sacred  armistice  of  Elis,  and  in  which  Iphitus  and  Ly- 
curgus  were  mentioned  as  the  founders  of  it c.  There 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  its  genuineness,  which  was 
recognised  by  Aristotle,  and  the  institution  which  it 
mentioned  was  considered  by  all  ancient  writers  as 
a  real  factd.    Secondly,  the  fists  of  the  conquerors 


c  Pausan.  V.  ao.  I .  accord- 
ing to  Clavier,  Plutarch.  Ly- 
curg.  1. 


d  awwfyyai  iVAUA.vton  sym- 

■I' ON  122  iaropt'irak  prra  rov  '!</>»- 
roii  mi  'HXci'ov  nj»  trfivnjv  apt$- 
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at  the  Olympic  game*  brought  down  uninterruptedly 
from  the  victory  of  CortrbnB r,  which  always  recorded 
Ae  conquerors  in  the  foot  rare,  and  in  later  times  at 
those  in  the  other  frames'.  It  i'm  probable  that 
y  were  originally  engraved  on  single  pillars,  and 
afterwards  collected  under  the  inspection  of  the  Hel- 
•  *.  Similar  catalogue*  of  conquerors  in 
other  games,  besides  the  tour  great  ones,  were  also 
probably  not  Uncommon,  but  they  were  generally  in- 
seribed  on  separate  pillars,  and  therefore  of  little  nse 
to  the  historian  ''.  The  names  of  the  cmupierorx  at 
the  Carnean  <_?miie.<<  at  Sparta  were  also  registered, 
no  that  Hellanicus  was  enabled  to  compose  from 
them  a  work  called  Ka/3w«yi*a<.  The  reffixter  (ava- 
■ypmepH))  at  Sicyon  contained  a  list  of  the  priest  esses  of 
Juno  at  Argos,  mid  the  poet*  nu<l  musicians  of  the 
games'.  But  this  also  contained  fabulous  account*: 
for  example,  the  invention  of  playing  and  singing  on 
the  harp  hy  Amphion.  Nor  were  the  catalogue*  of 
the  priextexnex  of  Juno,  which  wen1  probably  kept 
at  Argot*,  altogether  free  from  fable,  as  may  Ik*  per- 
ceived from  the  fragment*  extant  of  Hellanicus's 
chronological  work  on  these  priestesses,  which  was 
probably  founded  on  the  official  catalogues'1. 

3.  There  were  also  at  Laceila  inon  public  registers 
(aoAy»if it'i).  in  which  Plutarch  found  mention  of  the 


pj^<< tttar  tA»  'ukijjiri'ut  6»<rw  8»u- 

Aooi,  A  then,  XIV.  p.  635  F. 
•  hum.  V.  8.  3.  t(  'ot  y*p 

r»  ^VFryfr  rnir  fun\fuut  rn'i  roll 
'{tXvfrviti'Ttr  itrrt — 

'  yp&prum  'lOtfuti'  it  rovr  O- 

hMiwiw  Pmimd.  V.  11.  5. 
VI.  a.  ■. 

■  See  AitModemus  np.  Syn- 
cell.  Chron.  p.  196 C.  Compare 


Gollcr  ilr  Situ  Syrnrvitirum.  p. 
o>*. 

"  Piml.  Ohmp.  VU.  86.  k 
M*ya/*H<Wi»  r    oi)(  rrtfrn 
^aipnt  fx«i  \oynv.  Vnm\i.  Bncckh 
Explic. 

1  I'lularrh.  He  Musicn.  3,  8. 
k  Slur/.  Hi'Unnici  fragment, 
p.  70  nqu.  ed.  k. 

1,  3 
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daughters  of  Agesilaus and  in  those  of  the  earliest 
times  the  same  author  discovered  the  Pythian  oracle 
concerning  Lycurgus  ™,  the  same  that  Herodotus  re- 
fers to  in  his  first  book.  These  doubtless  con- 
tained the  names  of  all  the  kings,  and  probably  also 
the  years  of  their  reigns,  as  far  back  as  Procles,  who, 
according  to  a  statement  noticed  above,  died  one 
year  before  his  brother  Eurysthenes  °.  This  fact 
could  hardly  have  been  derived  from  any  other 
source  than  some  national  annals,  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  it  was  first  transferred  to  them  from 
oral  narrative ;  in  which  case  however  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  tradition,  contrary  to  its  general 
character,  preserved  dates.  It  was  without  doubt 
from  these  registers  that  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  l>e- 
fore  the  time  of  Herodotus,  composed  his  work  enti- 
tled "  the  Prytanes.  or  Rulers  of'  Lacedtemon  ° ;"  in 
which  he  also  noticed  the  sacred  offerings  and  mo- 
numents of  ancient  tiniest'.  With  respect  to  the 
chronological  labours  of  Timaeus,  Polybiusi  says  that 
"  this  writer  compared  the  ephors  with  the  kings  of 
"  Lacedamion  from  the  beginning,  and  the  archous 
"  at  Athens  and  priestesses  at  Argos  with  the  con- 
"  querors  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  noted  the  er- 
"  rors  which  the  cities  had  made  in  the  registration, 
"  even  when  they  only  differed  by  three  mouths." 
Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus  founded  their  chro- 

1  Agesil.  19.  "3.)  is  evidently  a  modern 

m  In  Colot.  17.  p.  a68.  An-  forgery, 

xfdai/icfrioi   ruy  irrpt    \t  xovjiyov  "  Above,  cb.  5.  §.  14.  Eurys- 

Xpitrno*  tv  rats  TrnXutordrnic  dva-  thenes,  according  to  Eusebius, 

ypa<paUtx°'rrt'-  Concerning  this  reigned  42  years, 

oracle  see  Theodoret  Grrec.  "  Suidas  in  Xapmv. 

Affect.  9,  10.   Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  n  Athen.  XI.  p.  475  B.  con- 

XIII.  1.    The  oracle  in  CEno-  cerning  the  mapxyaiov. 

maus  (Euseb.  Prep.  Ev.  V.  p.  'i  XII.  u.  1. 
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tiohtgy.  es|>cciallv  Ix-fore  tin*  Olympiads,  upon  the 
game  list  of  the  kings';  they  both  nearly  agreed  in 
reckoning  327  or  :ll2H  years  from  the  expedition  of 
the  Heraclida-  to  the  first  Olympiad  (77<>  1J.C.)\ 
which  calculation  would  have  Ih-cii  impossible  with- 
out  knowing  the  period  whieh  each  king  reigned ; 
-liter  if  this  computation  is  made  by  generations, 
reckoning  about  three  to  a  century,  quite  a  different 
number  come*  out Lycurgus  however  was  placed 
by  Eratosthenes  10H  years  before  the  first  Olym- 
piad u;  in  whieh  computation  he  certainly  went  on  the 
authority  of  the  Quoit  of  Iphitus  ;  which  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  Apollodorus,  that  Homer,  who  ac- 
cording to  this  chronologist  flourished  148  years  be- 
fore the  first  Olympiad,  was  a  eotitem|»orary  of  Ly- 
curgus when  the  latter  was  a  young  man  *.  It 

pjiears  however  that  the  name  of  Lycurgus  was  not 
preserved  in  any  register  of  the  kings,  since  in  that 
case  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  he  should 


'  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  1.  Diod. 
I.  5.  vrbo  calk  the  awtypafyi  of 
the  king*  a  wapAmyyita,  Eu»e- 
bias  say*  dial  ni  die  beginning 
of  the  (  111  iiumikI-  Lacedtrmonio- 
nam  rtgr*  itffcerunt,  which  cr- 
arose  from  die  lists  endini; 
.  uhiili  had  been  made  for 
puling  I  he  preceding  pc- 
ruxb. 

*  Apollod.  ap.  Diod.  11  bi  sup. 
Eratosthenes  ap.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  I.  p.  336.  ed.  Colon. 
Compare  Tatian.  adv.  Gnecos. 
p.  1 74.  Cenaorinua  de  Die  Na- 
tal) ai-  Euaeb.  Scalig.  p.  13. 
CSetr.  de  R*p.  II.  10.  who  also 
followed  the  Xpavuta  of  Apollo- 
dorus. 

'  Dtatcbidas  however  pro- 


bably computed  the  eru  of  I.v- 
rurgn*  by  generation*  (!rtt>» 
ana  It/KMtAtui'f  in  Plutarch.  Ly- 
curg.  J.  Comp.  Jstrabo  X.  p. 
4H1.),  when  he  fixed  it  nt  190 
years  after  the  siege  of  Troy, 
i.  c.  33  :  x  8  +  14  (the  latier 
number  for  the  n*M  of  Lycur- 
gus). Clemens  ubi  nup.  p.  338. 

"  Ap.  Clem,  romp.  Diod. 
i!e  Vat.  el  Vk.  p.  547.  ed. 
Vales. 

»  P.  41 1.  Fragm-  «l  Hcyn. 
from  Tatian  and  Clemens  I.  p. 
317.  comp.  p.  300..  Pausan. 
III.  2.  4.  Eusehius's  quotation 
of  Apollodorus  nt  the  18th  year 
of  Alcamenes  is  incorrect,  as 
may  be  seen  from  Plutarch, 
l.ycnrg.  1. 
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have  been  called  by  Herodotus  the  guardian  of  his 
nephew  Labotas  the  Eurysthenide v,  by  Simouides 
(who  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  king  Pausanias  )* 
the  son  of  Prytauis,  and  the  brother  of  Eunoinus  the 
Proclide,  antl  by  others  the  son  of  Eunomus,  and 
guardian  of  his  nephew  Charilaus",  had  there  ex- 
isted any  genealogy  of  Mm  which  was  sufficiently 
accredited.  Hence  we  must  infer  that  these  cata- 
logues only  contained  the  names  of  the  kings,  and 
not  even  of  the  royal  guardians  or  protectors  (ag* 
&i*oi),  such  as  Lycurgus.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
variations  in  the  enumeration  of  the  kings  are  unim- 
portant, being  confined  to  this,  that  in  the  pedigree 
of  the  Proclida,-  Herodotus1,  (or  his  transcribers) 
leaves  out  the  name  of  Soiis,  which  occurs  in  all  the 
rest,  and,  contrary  to  Pausanias,  changes  the  order 
of  Eunomus  and  Polydectes.  There  must  also  have 
been  registers  of  the  names  and  years  of  the  princes 
of  Corinth,  and  the  family  of  the  Bacchiada?,  since 
no  one  could  have  had  the  boldness  to  invent  them1'. 


>  I.  65.  Puusan.  III.  2,  3. 

»  vElian.  V.  H.  IX.  41. 

*  Ap.  Plutarch.  Lyc.  2.  and 
compare  Schol.  Plat.  Rep.  X. 
p.  474.  21  Bekker.  The  latter 
also,  according  to  Aristot.  Po- 
lit.  II.  7.  1.  Ephorus  ap.  Strab. 
X.  p.  482.  Compare  Dieuehi- 
das,  Dionys.  Hal.  Arch.  Rom. 
II.  49.  calls  Lycurgus  the  uncle 
of  Eunomus,  whom  he  proba- 
bly places  wit  h  H  erodo  t  us  (VIII. 
131.)  after  Polydectes.  Thu- 
cydides  I.  18.  places  Lycurgus 
not  long  before  800  B.  C.  Ti- 
mcus  escaped  the  difficulty  by 
supposing  that  there  were  two 
Lycurguses.  Xcnophon  dis- 
agrees the  most  (Rep.  Lac.  10, 


quoted  by  Plutarch.  Lyc.  1.), 
as  he  says  that  Lycurgus  lived 

o-'T.i  7-c»  'HfrnxXtiSat,  i.  e.  mra 
I      '  I  If  i./Ai  1 ''.<.',!'  KiiflvOor. 

b  VIII.  131. 

'  The  dates  of  these  are 
given,  doubtless  from  Alexan- 
drine chronologists,  by  Diodo- 
rus  fragm.  6.  p.  635.  where 
(with  Wcsseling  after  Didymus) 
30  years  must  be  assumed  from 
the  return  of  the  Her&clidre  to 
the  reign  of  Aletes,  by  whicli 
the  computation  comes  out 
right.  This  has  been  over- 
looked by  Eusebius,  since  he 
makes  Aletes  cotemporary  with 
Eurysthenes.  See  the  Arme- 
nian Eusebius,  p.  16.  Mai. 


7.  §.  +. 
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indeed  there  were  altogether  many  jiedigrees,  parti* 
cularly  of  the  Hcraclida  :  as.  for  example,  of  families 
at  Cyrene'',  and  the  Ptolemies':  their  authority 
however  could  not  have  been  very  great  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter indeed  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  unscrupu- 
lous hand  of  Alexandrine  flatterent.  The  ancient 
chronicles  (ypafipj/rr*  apyaia)  of  Elis,  which  Puusania- 
w,  appear  to  have  contained  complete  [icdigrees 
Oxylus  down  to  Iphitus';  although  the  de- 
dants  of  the  former  were  not  kings.  The  father 
of  Iphitus  was  there  stated  to  have  been  also  named 
Jphitit-.  in  contradiction  to  the  common  account*. 

4.  None  of  these  registers  ap|>ear  to  have  con- 
tained any  thing  hcyond  the  names  of  conquerors  at 
the  games  (which  have  seldom  any  reference  to  his- 
tory!, mid  princes  with  the  years  of  their  reigns.  If 
any  thing  more  was  noted  down,  it  was  perhaps 
here  and  there  an  oracle,  as  those  helonging  to  the 
history  of  Sparta  in  Herodotus'1,  which  were  with- 
out douht  hrought  hy  the  Pythian*  to  Sparta  in 
king  at  a  very  early  period.  To  these  may  lie 
perha|Ks  added  some  ancient  rlietranl;  under  which 
term  the  ancient  Dorians  included  all  political  docu- 
ment-, laws,  and  treaties.  The  most  ancient  instauce 
of  the  last  kind  is  the  treaty  between  the  Eleans  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Hern  a.  discovered  hy  sir  William 
Gell k,  the  writing  of  which  is  so  extremely  rude, 


'  See  above,  p.  141.  note  \ 

•  JBjmttka,  p.  fn.  Comp. 
Theocritus  XVII.  17. 

'  As  may  fairly  be  inferred 
from  V.  4.  3. 

*  V.  4.  4.  In  an  inscription 
at  Oh  mum  (Brunck.  Anal  II. 

he  was  called  die  win 
of  llcnuin  ;  according  to  com- 


mon tradition  In-  mils  Hi.'  son 
of  Praxmiidoi.  In  Kii*el)iu» 
(llicronvm.)  -himlii  hi*  written. 
l/ihilu.i  I'm  nuiiiti*  vrl  .Kmunin  f. 

h  I.  66,  67. 

(  iitii-i'iiiini;  iliis  word  see 
Hoiivoiiftde  Clnx*hal  Juumal. 
vol.  XX.  p.  JH9 

k  Bocckh  Inseript.  N".  11. 
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as  to  prove  that  they  were  little  practised  in  that  art 
when  it  was  engraved.  It  is  however  very  doubt- 
ful how  the  Spartan  Rhetras  of  Lycurgus  were 
drawn  up.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  originally  composed  in  metre,  in  order 
to  be  chaunted  by  the  youth  of  Sparta 14 ;  but  this 
is  contradicted  by  the  certain  testimony1  that  Ter- 
pander  of  Antissa,  whom  the  Spartans  so  highly  es- 
teemed, was  the  first  who  set  these  laws  to  music 
(m/>a-  ■:- 1.  and  first  gave  them  a  metrical  and 
poetical  form ;  and  Terpander  did  not  live  till  after 
the  26th  Olympiad,  or  672  B.C."1  But  the  Rhetra, 
which  Plutarch  has  preserved  as  the  genuine  consti- 
tutional formula,  bears  a  truly  archaic  character, 
since  it  contains  a  command  of  the  Pythian  Apollo 
to  the  lawgiver  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  does  not 
fall  into  verse.  I  do  not  perceive  why  it  might  not 
have  been  written,  as  well  as  the  cotemporaneous 
inscription  on  the  Quoit  of  Iphitus,  and  the  ancient 
oracles  cited  by  Herodotus ;  at  least  we  cannot  in 
any  other  way  account  for  the  preservation  of  the 
words.  The  original  Rhetras  however  were  very 
few,  and  formed  merely  the  nucleus  of  a  system  of 
laws,  more  as  a  help  to  the  memory  than  as  a  per- 
fect code ;  hence  the  ancients  could  with  propriety 
say,  that  ZaleucuR  was  the  first  who  committed  laws 
to  writing".  The  three  Rhetras,  which  were  pre- 
served besides  the  former  one,  were  merely  certain 
general  formulas,  and  by  no  means  explicit  laws; 
they  had  the  form  of  an  oracle,  as  having  proceeded 

k  E.  g.  by  Wolf  Proirg.  Ho-  m  For  the  dale  of  Terpander, 

tner.  p.  67.  see  book        eh.  6.  §.  t.  note. 

1  Of  Clem.  Alt- \11nd.  Strom.  n  Soymiius  Cuius,  v.  313. 

1.  p.  308.  Si  1 , J...  VI.  p,  259. 
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from  the  Pythian  god  hut  were  written  entirely  in 
prose  p.  Next  in  the  list  of  public  monuments  come 
the  «js«<,  or  landmarks  of  territory.  It  is  well  known 
that  we  are  in  possession  of  Mich  records  of  a  later 
period,  belonging  to  the  sacred  territory  of  the  Py- 
thian Apollo  (in  which  earlier  nurrcya  of  the  Am- 
pitictijanie  Hieromnvmoim,  and  ancient  inscriptions 
on  Ixjundary -stones  arc  ap|>enled  to),  belonging  to 
Cretan  towns,  and  likewise  to  Santos  and  Priene,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Priene  cite  ancient  records, 
preserved  from  the  time  of  Bias  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva*!. Historical  works  were  also  cout|>osed  from 
thfnr  memorials  '.  Now  there  must  also  have  been 
record*  of  this  kind  in  the  Pelopoimese,  although  the 
inscriptions,  by  which  the  Messcnians  wished  to 
prove  to  the  Romans  their  original  Itmindary  to- 
wards Lacnnin,  wire  evidently  not  made  till  after 
their  reestahlishuieut  by  Kpaminondas  \ 


"  Plutarch.  Lyc.  I  J.  whose 
words  should  be  thus  undcr- 
«lnod  :  "  Lycurgu*  did  not  ntact 
'  any  writtrn  lawn,  but  mrrrly 
imnrtionrd  riitting  ru.itnnu." 
<C  fjfyu*  however  were  eri. 
ly  not  mere  'fin,  but  orn- 
dirta,  expressed  in  defi. 
words,  which  had  been 
rttnl  from  ancient  times, 
utarrh.  Agcsil.  if>.  culls  tin  in 

At  tuXnvfuvai  rpti%  jifTpni.  and 
also  de  Ehu  Cam.  II.  I.  & 
\vroCpyot  t¥  TAI2  TP12I  pqiyxar; 
nseijuenth  \\w*  was  in  ci-r- 

ii  degree  a  fixed  number. 
~«s  ol  these  very  regulations 

WU  ftrj  \pfl<T0ai  pri/iotc  iyypa<Poi{. 

»  Plutarch,  de  Pyth.  Orac. 
winy  KATAAOfAAHN. 


t  The  Delphian  Inscription 
in  Cyrioctw  p.  xxviii.  n.  107. 
Dodwell  Classical  Tour.  vol.  II. 
p.  510.  (Rneckh  Corp.  In- 
script,  n.  1711).  The  Cretan 
in  Oiishull  Ant.  A*ial.  p.  135. 
The  Siimiiui  und  I'rienian  in 
Chandler  Inscript.  p.  :.  38.  t, 
2,  3.  Marni.  Oxon.  p.  15. 

'  I  agree  with  Creuzcr  Hi»- 
tor.  Ant.  Frngm.  p.  139.  that 
it  i>  iiiine«-i-s-nr\  iilirat/*  in  niter 
writer*  concerning  into 
.m;,..i .  i.  e.  chronologists. 
The  above  Sainian  inscriptions 
e.xprewly  refer  to  historical 
works .  and  are  we  then  to 
alter  in  llerodinn  p.  7.  (where 
see  the  passages  quoted),  and 
in  p.  3<j.  «V  2<jfjiW  afjoit  } 

'  Monumrntn  saris  iculpta  et 
<rrr  yjrwro.Tncitus  Anna!.  IV.  44. 
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5.  These  documents,  if  we  were  in  jwssession  of 
them,  would  afford  a  valuable  foundation  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  three  centuries  before  regular  history 
begins  ;  but  merely  an  outline,  which  would  require 
to  be  filled  up  from  other  sources.  This  might 
partly  be  done  from  the  writings  of  the  Lyric  poets, 
who  flourished  at  that  time,  as  Eumelus,  Thaletas, 
Tyrtanis,  Alcman,  and  Terpander 1 ;  which  writers 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Spartans,  and  in- 
troduced the  events  of  the  time  into  their  poetry  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  the  epic  poets.  And 
in  fact  we  find  in  the  fragments  of  Tyrtaeus  and 
Alcman  much  of  what  we  chiefly  wish  to  know,  viz. 
a  lively  representation  of  the  feelings  and  maimers 
of  tlie  period.  The  next  source  of  information  is 
oral  tradition,  which,  though  erring  continually  with 
regard  to  names  and  numbers,  yet  always  relates 
something  essential :  and  finally  the  political  insti- 
tution* continuing  to  exist  in  later  times,  which  had 
their  origin  in  this  period. 

These,  and  no  other  than  these,  can  have  been 
the  means  employed  by  the  authors  who  wrote  on 
the  affairs  of  Laconia,  in  the  century  when  history 
was  approaching  to  maturity,  such  as  Hellanicus, 
Charon,  and  Herodotus ;  and  either  directly  or  in- 
directly must  have  afforded  materials  to  those  who 
treated  of  the  times  of  Lycurgus  during  the  later 
age  of  Greek  learning.  But  how  little  do  we  re- 
cognise the  ancient  simplicity  and  liveliness  which 
characterise  all  the  genuine  remains  of  that  time,  in 
the  historical  style  of  Ephorus  anil  Hermippus.  and 

I  I  mention  EumeUiR  in  this  on  account  of  hix  faim  vpoautwv 
place,  as  beini;  a  Lyric  poet  in  for  the  Messrnian  Thooria  to 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,    Debts,  Pausan.  IV.  4.  1. 
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their  followers ".  The  object  of  these  writers  was 
to  assimilate,  as  much  as  |mismI>]c.  the  notions  ot 
antiquity  to  those  of  their  own  time,  ami  to  attempt 
in  some  way  or  other  to  represent  ever}'  deed  is 
proceeding  from  such  motives  as  would  have  ac- 
tuated their  own  roteiuporaries.  They  have  with 
a  truly  unsparing  hand  ruhl>cd  off  the  venerable 
ru-t  of  ancient  tradition,  and,  totally  mistaking  the 
must  powerful  springs  of  action  then  prevalent, 
moulded  all  events  of  which  any  records  had  lieen 
preserved  into  a  connected  form  more  suited  to  a 
modem  history.  It  is  almost  iui|Nissih)e  to  describe 
witli  what  unlucky  zeal  Plutarch,  where  Lycurgus 
only  embodied  in  laws  tin-  political  feelings  of  bis 
race  and  nation,  ascribes  in  that  legislator  plans 
ami  views  generally  unsatisfactory,  ami  often  abso- 
lutely childish. 

6.  If  now  we  apply  the  method  above  stated  to 
the  history  of  Lycurgus,  we  shall  bud  that  we  have 
ulnsolutely  no  account  whatever  of  liim  as  an  imfiti- 
dual  character.  Tradition  very  properly  represents 
him  as  intimately  connected  with  the  temple  of 
Delphi  (by  which  the  Dorians,  aud  especially  the 
state  of  Sparta,  were  at  that  time  entirely  led),  and 
with  Crete,  the  earliest  civilized  state  of  the  Doric 
race.  Thin  connexion  was  generally  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  journey  to  both  places ;  his 
tomb  was  also  shewn  both  at  Cirrha  and  at  Perga- 
tnia  in  Crete.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  that  the 
reforms  of  Lycurgus  were  violently  opposed,  and 

"  tUfi  H|ioJitw.    He   must  till'  namrt  of  the  twenty  attaint  - 

hawmr  htve  either  invented  tints  anil  friends  of  Lyeuruus, 

himself,  or  adopted  tin*  invert-  I'lu torch.  I  .ye.  J. 
IUU  of  others,  if  In-  mentioned 
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produced  tumults  and  disturbances1".  But  the  story 
of  Alcander  putting  out  one  of  Lycurgus'9  eyes 
(probably  a  popular  tale)  is  founded  on  a  false  ex- 
planation of  the  title  of  Pallas  Optiletis''.  It  was  in- 
deed an  ancient  tradition  that  he  was  guardian  (*f»o- 
hicoc)  of  a  Spartan  king;  hut  the  common  report  of 
this  being  Charilaus*  is  not  cmite  certain,  as  we 
have  seen  above;  aud  in  order  to  account  for  both 
his  travels  and  regency,  lie  was  reported  to  have 
alxlicated  the  latter  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion". 
If  we  set  aside  all  fictions  of  this  description,  which 
have  almost  the  spirit  of  a  moral  tale,  like  the  Cy- 
roprcdia  of  Xenophon,  there  remains  very  little  tra- 
ditional lore.  Of  his  legislation  we  will  treat  here- 
afterb. 

7-  It  is  very  singular  that  historians  should  have 
mentioned  so  little  of  the  action  of  Lycurgus,  which 
comes  next  in  importance  to  that  which  has  been 
just  discussed r;  I  mean  the  share  that  he  had  in 
founding  the  sacred  armistice  and  games  at  Olym- 
pia,  which  event  was  without  doubt  the  commence- 
ment of  a  more  tranquil  state  of  affairs  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  Lycurgus,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Doric  race,  Iphitus,  of  the  ^Etolians  and  Eleans, 
Cleosthenes'1,  the  son  of  Cleonicus  of  Pisa,  the  city 

*  Plutarch.  Lyc  3 1 .  and  11.  of  Eucosmua  as  the  son  of  Ly- 

*  See  book  II.  oh.  10.  §.  2.  curgus  (Pausau.  III.  16.  5.)  be- 

*  He  was  anciently  cele-  long  to  the  class  pointed  out 
brated  for  his  mildness.  Plu-  above,  p.  72.  note 


and  de  Adul.  16.  On  the  other  and  Heroclid.  Pont.  2.  «ii  coi- 
hand,  Heraclides  Ponticus  2.  v6v  dyoSbv  toe  f«x<>p'nc  (the 
Koi  tAk    XopiXXov  (XAPIAAON)    Pythian  are  probably  meant) 


b  Book  III.  ch.  1.  The  names    least,  invented, 
of  Eunomus  as  the  father  and         This  Cleosthenes  is  men- 


tarch  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus, 


c  Only  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  13. 


KaritmjiTt.  The  account  of  Her- 
mippus  is  evidently,  in  part  at 
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to  which  tin-  temple  of  ( Hympiu  pro|>crly  lR-loiifrcd, 
id  which  hail  not  then  lost  the  management  of  it, 
in  conjunction  perhaps  with  several  others,  ilrew  up 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  Pcloponncsiau  armistice 
(<«x<'/>"»)-  This  contained  two  heads.  First,  thut 
e  whole  territory  of  the  E leans  (who  acted  as 
rr*  of  the  games,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
isatans,  every  year  with  more  exclusive  power) 
hould  remain  for  ever  free  from  hostile  inroads 
and  ravages,  insomuch  that  even  armed  troops  were 
to  In-  allowed  a  passage  on  condition  of  first 
ying  down  their  arms'';  secondly,  thut  during  the 
lime  of  the  festival  a  cessation  of  arms  .should  also 
be  proclaimed  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Pclo|M>n- 
But,  since  there  was  little  agreement  among 
the  individual  states  in  the  computation  of  time, 
and  as  the  Eleans  alone  were  acquainted  with  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  quadrieiuiial  festival  came 
round,  aud  perha]>s  also  in  order  to  make  the  in- 
junction of  the  god  more  impressive,  the  Eleans  al- 
ways sent  J'ecialex  round  to  the  different  states. 
'•  heralds  of  thv  xfti.soii.  f/ir  llh-oii  tntff-hrtuers 
u{*wt»ioip£pci)of.fu}titcr':"  these  persons  proclaimed 
the  armistice  of  Olympia  ('OXufixtemau  TrcvSai)  first 
to  their  own  countrymen,  and  then  to  the  other  Pe- 
loponnesiann ;  after  which  time  no  army  was  to  in- 
vade another's  territory  f.    The  fine  which  was  to 


tioned  in  Ptilegon  Tndliunus 
■p.  Man.  Opera,  vol.  VII. 
p.  j 38.  and  Schol.  Plat.  Rep. 
V.  p,  *46,  7.  B«kker. 

*  2vyx*^ir)fw  'EXXijvuv  Upav  tat 
imipfiijfu*  ihnu  'HXjiiik,  Fulyb. 
TV.  73.  who  call*  the  peace- 
able existence  of  the  Eleana  in 
early  tinea  a  Upat  pim  ;  Stral). 


VIII.  p.  357-  Dioil.  Excerpt, 
p.  547.  Weasel.,  where  very 
ubtmrtl  motives  are  attributed 
to  the  Lacedtemonians. 

1  Isthni.  II.  13.  Boeckli  Ex- 
plic.  p.  404.  Schneider  Lexi- 
con in  v  et  tid  Xcn.  Hell  IV 
7.  J. 

'  The  deterininiitioii  of  this 
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have  been  paid  by  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  for  having  sent  out  soldiers  after  this  pe- 
riod was  two  minas  for  each  hoplite,  the  very  sum 
which  by  the  agreement  of  the  Peloponnesians  was 
required  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  war1'; 
whence  it  is  evident  that  the  transgressors  of  the 
truce  were  considered  as  becoming  slaves  of  the 
god,  and  were  to  be  ransomed  again  from  him.  The 
decree  was  pronounced  by  the  tribunal  of  the  temple 
at  Elis,  according  to  the  "  Olympian  law '."  The 
fine  was  divided  between  the  Eleans  and  the  trea- 
sury at  the  temple  of  Olyinpia.  To  this  temple  also 
were  paid  all  penalties  incurred  by  the  infraction  of 
treaties k ;  uay  sometimes  whole  cities  were  bound 
to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  every  year  to  the  god '. 
By  these  and  similar  laws  was  the  armistice  pro- 
tected, which  doubtless  was  not  intended  merely  to 
secure  the  celebration  of  the  games  from  disturb- 
ance, but  also  to  effect  a  peaceable  meeting  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  thus  to  give  occasion  for  the 
settling  of  disputes,  and  the  conclusion  of  alliances. 
It  is  certain  that  even  in  the  Peloi«)imcsian  war 
public  business  was  transacted  at  this  assembly1". 
But  one  chief  effect  of  the  Olympian  festival  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  production  of  a  more  friendly 
connexion  lietween  the  yEtolian  and  Doric  races. 
This  fact  appears  to  be  established  by  the  tradition 

time  was  somewhat  ambigu-  k  As  in  the  well-known 
ous.  See  Thuc.  V.  49.  rimy-  treaty  between  the  Eleans  uml 
yMttr  is  the  proper  word  for  Heneans,  at  8i  fui  .n, •,„,.,  ra- 
the announcement.  Xavrvv  k   apyvpa  ujrortVoitik  rep 

11  Herod.  VI.  79.  see  alsr>  V.  At  'oXunrru. 

77.  'Thuc.V.  31. 

1  Thucyd.  V.  49.  comp.  Pau-  m  Thuc.  HI.  8.  14. 
san.  V.  6.  4.  VI.  3.  3. 
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that  Iphitus  introduced  the  worship  of  Hercules  at 
Eli-,  which  therefore  had  previously  Ijeen  peculiar 
to  the  Dorians".  Apollo,  the  Dorie  god,  was  also 
at  this  time  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the  sacred 
armistice  of  Olympia,  as  we  shall  sec  hereafter". 

8.  We  now  proceed  immediately  to  the  Me**e- 
Htan  tear*,  since  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  one  in- 
defiendent  event  l»etween  the  commencement  of  them 
and  the  time  of  Iphitus.  These  however  iu"e  really 
historical,  since  we  have  in  Tyrtauis  a  nearly  co- 
teinporaneous  account  of  the  first,  and  one  actually 
so  of  the  second.  The  fragments  and  accounts  re- 
maining of  his  jKR-ms  are  our  principal  guides  for 
obtaining  n  correct  knowledge  of  these  transactions. 
And  in  these  alone  many  circumstances  appear  in 
quite  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  they  arc 
represented  in  the  romance  of  Pausanias.  In  the 
latter  the  Spartans  only  are  the  aggressors,  the 
Mesaeuiaus  only  the  subjects  of  attack;  hut,  if  we 
listen  to  Tyrtams,  the  former  also  had  to  fight  for 
their  owu  country  p.  But,  since  even  the  ancients 
possessed  few  remains  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  as  nearly  all 
the  historical  part  of  his  jhk-iiis  appears  to  have 
come  down  to  us,  whence  did  Pausauios  derive  his 
copious  narrative,  and  the  details  with  which  he 
has  adorned  it  ?  Was  it  from  ancient  epic  poets  ? 
Vet  of  these  there  is  nowhere  any  mention  :  and  in 
general  a  historical  event,  if  it  could  not  lie  put  into 
an  entirely  fabulous  shape,  like  the  stories  of  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  many  colonies,  lay  altoge- 

*  PtuMli.  IV.  4.  met   tlx   authenticity  of  the 

•  Book  II.  ch.  3.  If.  S.  frapntcnt  preserved  in  Lycur- 
1  Frank  Cnllimtu,  p.  15 J.  tie-    _'u*,  hut.  without  any  reason . 
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ther  without  the  province  of  the  early  poetry.  It 
is  indeed  possible  that  in  the  Naupactia,  which  are 
referred  to  for  the  fabulous  history  of  Messenia 'i, 
some  historical  notices  may  have  occasionally  oc- 
curred, perhaps  too  in  the  works  of  Cina^thon  and 
Eumelus :  but  the  ancients,  who  disliked  the  labour 
of  compiling  a  history  from  scattered  fragments,  pro- 
bably gave  themselves  very  little  trouble  to  discover 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  existed  a  series  of 
traditional  legends,  whose  character  announces  their 
high  antiquity;  thus,  that  of  the  Messeniaus,  that 
Aristomenes  had  thrice  offered  a  hecatomphonion,  or 
sacrifice  for  a  hundred  enemies  slain  in  battle r; 
whether  or  no  of  human  victims  is  doubtful  \ 
A  share  in  this  sacrifice  was  also  performed  by 
Theoclus,  who  is  called  an  Elean,  because  he  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  the  Iamida?,  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears, was  settled  in  Messenia;  but  this  clan,  though 
scattered  about  in  different  places,  yet  always  re- 
tained their  rights  at  Olympia1.  The  same  cha- 
racter may  also  be  perceived  in  the  legend  of 
Aristomenes  thrice  incurring  the  danger  of  death. 
On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  when  thrown  into 
the  Ceadas,  he  was  preserved  by  a  fox,  the  symbol 
of  Messenia ;  on  the  second,  whilst  his  guards  were 

q  Pausan.  IV.  a,  l.  quod  sarrificatum  est  a  duoiius. 

'  Plutarch  Romul.  35.  Sym-  Aristomene  Gortynensi  et  Theo- 

pos.  Qu.  IV,  1.  1.  Sept.  Sap.  elo  Eleo,  stent  Sosirrates  scri- 

Conviv.  16.  Polyten.  II.  31.  a.  61V.  Apollodorus  ap.  Porphyr. 

Plin.  H.  N.  XI.  70.  de   Abstiii.  II.  55.   p.  396. 

■  See  Fulgentius  in  Staveren  (romp.  Meursius,  Misc.  Lac. 

Mythograph.  Latin,  p.  770.  Si  II.  14.)  says  that  the  Laceds- 

quis  enim  centum  tiostet  inter/e-  mutilans  also  had  sacrificed  a 

cisset,  Marti  de  homine  sacriji-  man  to  Man. 

cabat    n/W   insulam    Lemnum,  1  Pans.  IV.  15.  5. 
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asleep,  he  turned  to  the  fire  and  burnt  in  two  the 
cord*  that  bound  his  limbs",  a  story  more  certainly 
derived  from  tradition  than  the  love-adventure  which 
supplies  its  place  in  Puusnnias;  the  third  time  how* 
ever  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  they 
rut  open  his  breast,  and  found  a  hairy  heart  (Kiau* 

9-  Traditions  of  this  kind  were  probably  circu- 
lating in  different  forms  among  the  victorious  Lace- 
dmMMunu'.ajnongst  the  refugee  Messeninns  in  Italy 
and  Naupactus,  the  subject  Messenians  who  remain- 
ed in  the  country,  and  the  other  Peloponnesians. 
when  Ihey  were  recalled  into  existence  by  the  re- 
eatahlishmcnt  of  tlie  Messcuian  state  by  Epaininou- 
da.s.  Even  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  lice- 
,  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  hung  up  as  a 
trophy  the  shield  of  ArUtomeuo '.  the  device  of 
which  was  a  spread  eagle':  and  when  Epamiuon- 
das  recalled  the  Messenian  fugitives  fn>m  Italy,  Si- 
cily, and  even  from  Libya,  and  had  erected  them, 
with  numerous  Helots  and  jicople  collected  from  va- 
rious quarter*,  into  a  new  state1',  Aristomenes  was 


"  Polvwn.  II.  31.  3.  Plin. 
XI.  *o.  Valcr.  Maxim.  I.  K. 
est..  15. 

*  Stephanu*  By/.,  wliotmoten 
ilcnxlotua,  Khianu»,  and  Plu- 
tarch, tlerodotua,  however, 
doe*  not  mention  the  »uhjcei. 
What  Stephnnus  My*  i»  taken 
from  Plutarch  de  Herndnt. 
Muled.  1.  p.  ICjt.  where  how- 

CTCT     ftir    ','«("■>-     .n  r..,     ■■In  ml.) 

probably  be  written  tfxurlv  ni- 
Wtt 

*  laoeimteit  (Archidani.  11.) 
i.Tiiiet-U  t  tie  MisM-niim  war 
uitb  the  UMUviinal  inn  of  Crc*- 


phontcs,  .mil  relate*  that  the 
Spartan*  were  ntneh  encou- 
il  In  tin  nrni  li-  :  the  nitr- 
rntive  evident!)  hail  not  at 
thi*  time  received  the  form  in 
which  it  wax  afterward*  repre- 
sented. Yet  he  in. 'Mum.  the 
twenty  yenm'  siege  (1111  the 
.111ih1.ru  1  iif  TyrtHMi*),  If.  66. 

*  See  Antip.  Kidon.  VII. 
|6|.  Anthnl.  Puhit, 

»  P/tinon  IV.  16.  4  VI. 
32.  5.  IX.  $9.  5- 

h  l.yeurgns  in  l/coenit.  1$. 
p.  155.  eomp.  1  mm' rate*  Arehi- 
dnm. 10. 
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especially  invoked  before  the  foundation  of  the  cityc. 
In  this  manner  the  ancient  traditions  were  enabled 
to  gain  a  new  footing,  and  to  be  developed  in  a  con- 
nected form.  Several  writers  now  seized  upon  a 
subject  which  had  begun  to  excite  so  great  interest, 
of  whom  Rhianus  the  poet  and  Myron  the  prose- 
writer  are  known  to  usd.  Myron  gave  an  account 
of  the  first  Messenian  war  down  to  the  death  of 
Aristodemus ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Pausanias,  ut- 
terly regardless  whether  or  no  he  related  falsehood 
and  incredibilities;  thus,  in  the  teeth  of  all  tradi- 
tion, he  introduced  Aristomenes,  the  hero  of  the  se- 
cond war,  into  the  first ;  and  he  wrote  with  an  evi- 
dent bias  against  Spartae.  Rhianus,  however,  a  na- 
tive of  Benna  in  Crete,  celebrated  the  actions  of 
Aristomenes,  in  the  second  war,  from  the  battle 
near  the  Great  Trench  (MtyaXfi  Td<ppof),  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  as  Homer  had  done  those  of  Achil- 
les ;  and  although  Pausanias  has  disproved  some  of 
his  statements  of  particular  facts  from  Tyrtams', 
yet  he  has  frequently  followed  him,  and  especially 
in  the  poetical  embellishments  of  his  narrative*.  He 
never  mentions  any  historians,  such  as  Ephorus, 
Theopoinpus,  Antiochus,  or  Callisthenes Rhianus, 
however,  though  he  might  not  have  exclusively 
adopted  the  Messenian  account',  yet,  as  far  as  we 


c  Pausan.  IV.  27.  4. 

J  Also  jfcchylus  of  Alexan- 
dria wrote  Messeniaca.  Athen. 
XIII.  P.  5W  K- 

e  See  Athen.  XIV.  p.  857 
D.  Diodorus  probably  follows 
him,  since  he  represents  Clcon- 
nis  in  the  first  war  and  Aris- 
tomenes as  fighting  together, 
Fragm.  X.  p.  637,  Wessel.  In 


XV.  66.  he  means  him  among 
the  mot.    Boivin  and  Wessel- 
ing  endeavour  in  vain  to  re- 
concile the  contradictions. 
'  IV.  ,5.  ,. 

s  Concerning  Rhianus  see 
Jacobs  in  the  Index  Auctontm 
to  t he  Anthology. 

See  Slrabo  VIII.  p.  36a. 

'  £.  g.  it  was  a  Messenian 
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ran  judge  from  Pausanias,  gave  tin*  reins  to  his 
fancy,  and  mixed  up  many  circumstances  and  usages 
of  later  times  with  the  undent  tradition k.  It  is  nut 
therefore  our  intention  either  to  divert  the  reader 


arrount  which  Myron  followed 
(Pausan.  IV.  6.  %.),  thmt  Aris- 
lomi-ncs  killed  tin.-  kinj;  Thm- 
pompus  (contrary  to  TyrUtua, 
mm  may  be  seen  from  Flu  larch 
Agid.  a i.). 

'  I  will  now  point  out  Home 
of  modern  fiction  in 
narrative  of  Pausanias. 
The  account  of  Polychares  and 
phncs  supposes  i>  urcater 
power  in  the  Areopagus  than 
it  ever  pnnaratiril ;  nor  did  the 
quarrel  come  at  all  within  the 
province  of  the  Arrive  Am- 
pkictyons.  Besides  Paus&nios, 
ace  Dtodonia  Excerpt,  p.  547, 
who  generally  follow*  the  name 
authorities.  The  Cretan  bow- 
muit  have  been  i nim- 
by Rhianua  from  his 
country  ;  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  no  mercenaries  at 
»o  early  a  period.  How  could 
lb*  Corinthians  have  gone 
to  f.aj«»U  without  passing 
through  an  enemy's  country, 
am)  who  would  have  allowed 
them  a  free  passage  ?  The 
flight  of  the  initialed  to  Eleu- 
«j«  is  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility; and  this  the  more, 
in  the  second  war  they 
were  quiet  spectators,  Pausan. 
IV.  16.  1.  Yet  we  are  told 
the  sacred  lorchbearers  (SaAov- 
<«)  fought  at  Athens  in  mili- 
tary array.  The  disposition  of 
the  light-armed  troops  in  se- 
parate bodies  (IV.  7.  a.)  is 
contrary  to   the  account  of 


Tyrta-ns  and  to  ancient  usage, 
compare  IV.  8.  4.  O)  M../.^- 
nui  •'  ,„.(«.•  it  rr>i  t  \aMttaifmiovt 

ixpiwra  (IV.  t8.  i.)  is  con- 
trary to  Herodotus  (VI.  in). 
Many  events  are  attributed  to 
very  improbable  causes,  e.  g. 
that  they  left  the  fortified  ci- 
ties (IV.  if.  1.)  from  want  of 
money.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  given  for  the  sub- 
jection of  Measenia.  That  the 
ArgivcM  came  in  a  private  ca- 
pacity, and  not  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  state,  appears 
from  lierodot.  VI.  iji.  The 
oracle  in  IV.  9,  2.  in  iambic 
verses  is  of  a  late  date,  but 
nevertheless  more  ancient  than 
tin.  corresponding  one  in  hex- 
ameters preserved  by  Eusebius 
Pnep.  Ev.  V.  27.  p.  130.  ed. 
Steph.  The  verse  in  Pausan. 
IV.  12.  I.  dXX'  airarji  pir  l%n 
ya'um  titatnjyiba  XW>t,  refers  to 
the  fraud  of  Cresphonte*  at 
the  original  division.  In  the 
oracle  in  Pausan.  IV.  ta.  3. 
and  Eusebius  ubi  rup.  should 
be  written,  J$  yhp  '  V';>  *> uw 
rvrjpra  Tti)pj,  Kui  rft^i'wr  frrx- 
iptmtfui  nixftoii*  ofcr/ropar  <f«i. 
Whence  these  oracles  were 
derived  does  not  appear  :  nor 
is  it  easy  to  decide  concerning 
the  date  of  such  short  pieces. 
(The  above  oracle  is  different- 
ly, and  perhaps  more  correctly . 
emended  by  I^obeck  ad  Pbry- 
nich.  Par.  p.  61 1). 
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with  a  continued  narration  of  these  fictions,  at  the 
expense  of  truth,  or  fatigue  him  by  a  detailed  criti- 
cism of  them,  but  merely  to  lay  before  him  the  chief 
circumstances,  as  they  are  known  with  historical 
certainty. 

10.  The  first  war  is  distinctly  stated  by  Tyrtseus 
to  have  lasted  nineteen  years,  and  in  the  twentieth 
the  enemy  left  their  country,  and  fled  from  the 
mountain  Ithome1.  The  same  authority  also  gives 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second 
wars,  viz.  that  the  grandfathers  were  engaged  in 
the  first,  the  grandchildren  in  the  second m.  The 
date  of  the  first  war  is  fixed  by  Polychares,  who  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  author  of  it",  having  been 
conqueror  in  the  race  at  the  4th  Olympiad0  (764 
B.  C.) ;  and  it  agrees  well  with  this  date  that  Eu- 
melus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Arc  hi  as  the 
founder  of  Syracuse  (in  the  5th  Olympiad),  com- 
posed a  poem  for  free  Messenia.  Pausanias  places 
the  commencement  (we  know  not  on  what  grounds) 
at  Olymp.  9.  2.  (743  B.C.)  the  termination  nineteen 
years  later,  Olymp.  14.  1.  (724  B.  C.)  The  interval 
between  the  two  wars  he  states  (though  on  what 
authority  we  know  not,  and  contrary  to  Tyrta;us) 
to  have  been  thirty-nine  years  *) ;  so  that  the  se- 
cond would  have  lasted  from  Olymp.  23.  4.  to 
Olymp.  28.  1.  (or  from  685  to  668  B.  C/)  We 

'  See  the  Fragments  as  ar-  '  The  same  date  is  in  the 

ranged  by  Frank  Cnllmut.  p.  Parian  Marble  Ep.  34.  Hut 

168.  Paii.sanias  IV.  15.  I.  proves 

m  Ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  363.  only  from  Tyrtents  that  Rhianus 

0  By  Pausanias  and  Diodo-  was  incorrect  in  calling  Leo- 

rus  de  Virt.  et  Vit.  p.  540.  tychides  a  contemporary  of  the 

-    '  Pausan.  IV.  4.  4.  second  war ;  consequently  the 

••  Justin.  111.  5 .  says  eighty  numbers  cannot  have  much 

years.  authority.  Pausanias  had  how- 
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shall  however  find  hereafter  that  the  date  of  this 
war  was  probably  later  by  several  years.  We  also 
know  from  Tyrta;us  the  name  of  the  Spartan  king 
who  completed  the  subjugation  of  Messenia,  viz. 
Theopo^^pu8•.  Now  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
this  war,  it  may  be  first  traced  in  the  increase  of 
power,  which  Sparta,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads,  owed  to  the  exertions  of  its  king  Talc- 
clus,  this  prince  having  succeeded  in  subduing  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Amycla?,  and  in  reducing  se- 
veral other  Achaean  towns  to  a  state  of  dependence 
on  Sparta1.  Indeed  if  we  correctly  understand  an 
insulated  notice",  Taleclus  razed  the  town  of  Nedon, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia  and  Laconia*,  and 
transplanted  its  inhabitants  to  the  towns  of  IVess.i, 
Echeia»,  and  Tragis.  Hence  arose  liordcr  wars  he- 
Iweeu  the  Dorians  at  Sparta  ami  thov  at  Stcnycla- 
rus.  The  temple  of  Diana  Linniatis\  the  possession 
of  which  was  disputed  between  the  two  nations 
(though  its  festival  was  common  to  both),  afforded, 


ever  various  means  of  judg- 
h»g :  r.  y.  after  the  expulsion 
anil  suhj  ligation  of  the  inha- 
bitant* no  Mcssenian  occurred 
in  the  'oXi'/iTriovIcat,  Patisan. 
VL  a.  5.  Different  writers 
however  vary  remarkably.  Di- 
narchus  (in  Demosth.  p.  99. 
19.)  place*  the  subjection  of 
the  Meaaeniana  400  years  be- 
fore their  restoration  (370 
B.  C.)  Lycurgua  (in  I^ocrat. 
P-  « 5 "S - )  5°0.  laoc rales  (Arehi- 
dam.  9.)  only  300  (and  yet  he 
pre*  an  early  a  date  to  the 
subjection).  Plutarch  (Reg.  A- 
pophth.  p.  no.)  330  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Leonidaa, 
i.  e.  711  B.  C  or  Olymp.  1 7 . 


1  ;  the  date  of  Eusebiu*  is 
Olymp.  li.  I.  or  73 1  B.  C. 
The  beginning  of  the  trcond 
Messenian  war  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  at  Olymp.  35.3.  (638 
B.  C),  and  Tvrueu*  at  Olymp. 
36.  3.  (036.  B.C.). 

1  Pausan.  IV.  6.  a.  (romp. 
Frank  Galium*,  pp.  171.  jt/i. 
who  proposes  llakM»fna  with- 
out any  reason) ;  sec  Polyen. 

LIS- 

1  See  above,  ch.  J.  \.  is,  13. 

-  Strabo  VIII.  p."  360. 

*  In  the  time  of  Augustus  it 
was  in  Messenia.  The  niuin- 
Nedon  was  only  preserved  in 

lllill  of  '\6rjva  Sf&uvala. 

t  IV.  4.  1. 
M  4 
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as  may  be  discovered  from  the  romance  of  Pausa- 
iii.i- '.  the  immediate  ground  for  the  war.  For  even 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Lacedaemonians  sup- 
ported their  claim  to  this  temple  by  ancient  annals 
and  oracles*;  while  the  Messenians,  on  the  other 
hand,  brought  forward  the  document  already  quot- 
ed, according  to  which  this  temple,  together  with 
the  whole  territory  of  Dentheleatis,  in  which  it  was 
situated,  belonged  to  them.  Dissensions  in  Messe- 
nia  must  have  hastened  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  since  it  is  certain  that  Hyamia,  one  of  the  five 
provinces  of  Messenia,  was  given  by  the  Spartans 
to  the  Androclidte,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
iKpytidaeb.  The  history  of  the  first  war  contains 
traces  of  a  lofty  and  sublime  poetical  tradition  :  e.g. 
that  Aristodemus,  though  ready  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  by  the  blood  of  his  own  daugh- 
ters yet  was  unable  to  effect  his  purpose;  that  the 
damsel  was  put  to  death  in  vain ;  and  upon  this, 
recognising  the  will  of  the  gods  that  Messenia 
should  fall,  and  being  terrified  by  portentous  omens, 
he  slaughtered  himself  upon  the  tomb  of  his  mur- 
dered child*.  The  war  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  vicinity  of  Ithome,  which  strong- 
hold, situated  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  com- 
manded both  the  plain  of  Stenyclarus  and  that  of 
the  Pamisus.    The  reduction  of  this  fortress  neces- 

■  Strabo  V.   p.  257.    has  above,  ch,  5.  §.  13, 
nearly  the  same  account  as       [  Probably  tradition  had  pre* 

that  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  served  some  report  of  a  saeri- 

Pausanias ;  and  so  also  Hera-  ficc  to  Diana  Orthia  (Iphige- 

clidesPonticus,andJustiiilI1.4.  nia),    concerning   which  see 

*  Annalium  memoria  valum-  book  II.  ch.  9. 
que  rarminibus.  Tacit,  Annul.  Plutarch  also  mentions  the 

IV.  43.  same  expedition,  de  Superstit. 

b  Pausan.  IV.  14.  a.    See  7.  p.  71,  Hutten. 
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sarily  entailed  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country, 
anil  many  of  the  Messenians  liegan  to  emigrate. 
With  this  event  the  Doric  colony  of  Rhegium  is 
connected.  Heraclidea  of  Fotttuse  merely  relates, 
that  some  Messenians  (who  happened  to  be  at  this 
time  at  Maeistus  in  Triphylia.  in  consequence  of  the 
violation  of  some  Spartan  virgins)  united  themselves 
to  the  Chalcidian  founders  of  this  town  (who  had 
been  sent  out  from  Delphi).  He  probably  means 
those  Messenians  who  wished  to  make  a  reparation 
for  the  violation  of  the  Spartan  virgins  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  Limnatis,  and  were  in  consequence 
expelled  by  their  own  countrymen'.  Hut,  according 
to  Pausanias*.  even  this  I  inch  of  Messenians  re- 
ceived the  district  of  Hyamia ;  and  the  Messenians 
did  not  migrate  to  Rhegium  until  after  the  taking 
of  It  home  under  Alcidamidas,  and  again  after  the 
second  Messenian  war  under  Gorgns  and  Manticlus, 
sou  of  Theoclus,  one  of  the  Iainida?".  Annxilas  the 
tyrant  (who  lived  after  Olymp.  70.)  afterwards  de- 
rived his  family  from  the  Messenians',  who  consti- 
tuted in  general  the  first  nobility  of  the  town  of 
Rhegium k. 

The  establishment  of  Tarentum  is,  as  is  well 
known,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  first  Mes- 
senian war;  but  it  is  wrapped  up  in  such  unintelli- 
gible fables  (chiefly  owing  perhaps  to  an  ignorance 

1  Suralx)  ubi  sup.   Tho  Rhe- 

*  l*»it«an.  IV.  4.  Strabo  VI.    gini  cunaitlercd  the  Mewteni- 

iini  nf  Nuu|iiiciiis  as  kinamen, 

•IV.  14.  I.  33.  3.  Puiisan.  IV.  16.  Wo  may  pus* 

k  lienor  ilcmilex  Manliclu*  nvrr  (lie  often  corrected  error 

ww  wwdtippod  at  Mwnuia,  of  l'nusaniaa  concerning  Anaxi- 

1*11111  IV.  33.  5.  IV.  16.  3.  Ia»  (lasl  by  Jacobs  Amolthca  I. 

•  See  particularly  Thiiryd.  p.  tw>-  where  Bentley  is  for- 
VI  5 .  gotten). 
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of  Lacedaemonian  institutions),  that  all  we  can  learn 
from  them  is,  that  Tarentum  was  at  that  time 
founded  from  Sparta1. 

11.  In  a  fragment  of  Tyrtaeus  we  find  some  very- 
distinct  traces  of  the  condition  of  the  subject  Messe- 
nians  after  the  first  war,  which  will  l»e  separately 
considered  hereafter.  The  second  war  clearly  broke 
out  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country,  on  the 
frontier  towards  Arcadia  (jEpytis),  where  the  an- 
cient towns  of  Andania  and  (Echalia  were  situated. 
In  all  probability  this  tract  of  country  had  never 
been  subjugated  by  the  Spartans.  Aristomenes,  the 
hero  of  this  war,  was  born  at  Andania"1,  from 
which  town  he  harassed  the  Spartans  by  repeated 
inroads  and  attacks.  In  his  first  march  he  advanced 
as  far  as  the  plain  of  Stenyclarus;  but  after  the 
victory  at  the  Boar's  Grave  he  returned  to  Andania. 
But  this  attempt  of  the  Messeniaus  to  recover  their 
independence  became  of  serious  importance  by  the 
share  which  the  greater  part  of  the  states  in  the 
Peloponnese  took  in  it.    For  Strabo    quoting  Tyr- 


1  Yet  it  should  be  observed 
thai  Dionysius  Perieg.  376. 
mentions  Ainyclsenns  as  colo- 
nists in  TarentutDa  which  ia 
probably  not  a  mere  poetical 
embellishment. 

m  'AvRavia. — tic  ravrrjs  \pi- 
OTo/M'vrjr  t'yivero,  Steph.  Byz. 
The  words  avr<*  yap  icai  tj  Mf<r- 

<TrjV7}     \n'il!'<it    fjrnAfiTO,   TJV  OtKltTUl 

tpdai  rii'n.  rii'  peril  Kpttrrparrov 
Kai  ovrai  Ka\f<rai,  &c,  eontain 
two  errors;  comp.  Pausan.  IV. 
a6.  5. 

»  The  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  evidently  taken 
Iron  1  Tuiuiiv  VIII.  p.  ^u. 
rfi»  fiiv  irpiarrpi  unracr.  (pija't  Tvp- 


raios — ytvioSat.  rqf  hi  htvripav, 
naff  t)v  ikupfvot  (Tvpftdxovs  'HAci- 
ovt  Kal  Apyttovs  [«al  'Apicahas 
addendum]  Km  nurarac  atrttrrq. 
<Favt  'Apitahav  piv  * ApttrroKpdTTjv 
tqv  'Opxoptvov  fiatrt\ia  irap*xo- 
pivtiiv  irrpaTrjyov,  Httrarw*  hi 
XlavraXiovra  ruv  'Opxpakiuvot.  It 
is  stated  by  Strabo,  p.  355  C. 
that  at  the  tV^rinj  KordAtnnc  ritt 
MutitijuW  the  Elcans  assisted 
the  Spartans.  They  must  there- 
fore have  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  latter  out  of  hatred  to- 
wards Pisa.  That  Sparta  re- 
jected the  claims  of  Pantaloon 
to  the  ityumoBwia  after  the  34th 
Olympiad,  is  also  implied  in 
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taeus,  states,  that  the  Eleans,  Argives,  Arcadians, 
anil  Pisatans"  assisted  the  McsM.-niaiis  in  1 1 1 i -  ^iniL.r- 
gte.  The  Pisatans  were  led  by  Pantnlcon  the  MM 
<if  Omphalioii,  who  celebrated  the  34th  Olympiad 
in  the  place  of  the  Eleans  p;  which  fact  enables  us 
accurately  to  fix  the  time  (644  H.  C.)  At  the  head 
of  the  Arcadians  was  Aristocrates,  whom  Pausanias 
calk  a  Trapezimtian,  the  son  of  Hicetas,  and  men- 
tions his  treachery  at  the  battle  near  the  Ditch  (T*- 
fpof ),  on  the  subsequent  discovery  of  which  the  Ar- 
cudiuiiN  deprived  his  family  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Arcadia^.  The  same  account  is  also  given  by  CaJ- 
listhenes',  and  both  writers  (piote  the  inscription  mi 
■  pillar  erected  near  the  mountain-altar  of  Jupiter 
Lyreeus  in  memory  of  the  traitor's  detection.  Now 
we  know  from  good  authority*  that  Aristocrates 
was  in  fact  king  only  of  Orchoinenus  in  Arcadia1, 
of  which  his  family  was  so  far  from  lotting  the  so- 
vereignty, that  his  son  Aristodamus  ruled  over  it, 
also  over  a  great  part  of  Arcadia.  The  date  of 
Aristocrates"  apjiears  to  have  l>ecn  about  680 — 640 


article  of  Pfiavorinus  in  v. 
p.  134.  vi/.  that  "  the 
moni&iu  deprived  the 
Pi«atan«  nf  tint  privilege  I<t 
riding  with  Mcsscnin,  and 
'  gave  it  la  the  Eleans,  u  ho 
took  their  part." 
a  .According   to  Pausanias 

>  the  Siryoniaa* . 
'  PlWU.  VI.  33.  3. 

■>  Platarrhde  sera  Num.  Vind. 
it  p.  316.  agree*  with  Pausa- 
ium,  and  state*  that  the  wnr 
but iii  for  more  than  twenty 
rear*. 

'  Ap.  Pblyb.  IV.  33.  3,  The 
wwdb  of  the  inscription  arc  as 


fallow*  : 

«>r«  •  vf»'«l  >»{«  l>»»>  ilanAw, 
p*il,-t.  %mJ>twn  it  k*$H9  itir  mtif'  in'- 
Zti  mat  r««  'jkiaj/n. 

*  See  jEguvtira,  p.  65. 

1  Which  city  was  still  go- 
verned by  kings  in  the  I'clo. 
ponncsian  war.  Plutarch  Paral- 
lel. 33.  |>.  430. 

u  Sec  the  genealogy  of  the 
Orchomrtiiaii.  Kpidaurian,  and 
Corinthian  princes  below,  ch. 
8,  §.  3.  note. 

1  The  battle  M  T/j  MtyiXi) 
7ti<t>,Hf,  nt^'t  To*/)jm»k  (Polyb.  IV. 
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The  Lacedaemonians  were  therefore  in  this  war 
really  pressed  by  an  enemy  of  superior  force,  a  fai  t 
alluded  to  by  Tyrtfeus.  Meanwhile  Sparta  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Corinthians?,  perhaps  by  the  Leprea- 
tans1,  and  even  by  some  ships  of  the  Salmans'; 
but  chiefly  by  Tyrtaeus  of  Aphidnae,  whom  an  ab- 
surd and  distorted  fable  has  turned  into  a  lame 
Athenian  schoolmaster.  The  fact  of  Sparta  seeking 
a  warlike  minstrel  in  Aphidnae,  may  be  accounted 
for  from  its  ancient  connexions  with  this  borough 
in  Attica,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dioscuri.  Whether  or  not  Aphidna?  at  that 
time  belonged  to  Attica,  and  was  subject  to  Athens, 
is  a  question  we  shall  leave  undecided ;  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  inferring  with 
Strabo,  from  the  passage  of  Tyrtaeus  itself,  that  the 
whole  tradition  was  false,  and  that  Tyrtaeus  was  a 
Lacedaemonian  by  birth  \  though  he  doubtless  be- 


33.  Pausan.  IV.  6.  I.  17.  a.) 
in  which  Aristocrates  is  sup- 
posed to  have  betrayed  the 
Messenians,  was  also  mention- 
ed by  Tyrtaiua ;  but  the  ac- 
count which  he  gave  of  it 
quite  differs  from  that  in  Pau- 
sanias,  viz.  that  the  Spartans 
were  intentionally  posted  in 
front  of  a  trench  that  they 
might  not  he  able  to  run 
away.  Eustratius  ad  ArLstot. 
Eth.  Nic.  III.  8.  5.  fol.  46.  «oi 

oc  -jii'<  Tit  i'  rdtppw  Km  TGIV  TOiOV* 
raiv  irnfiararroifTft,  tovto  mp\  Aa- 
«..'-..i!»-M'.ir  Xryw  or'  Totavrnr 
yap  nva  puytjt',  or*  irpas  Mcfnj. 

Kill  TvpTUIOS  )i:  :  ■  1  . 

*  According  to  Pausanias. 
'  Pausan.  IV.  15.4.  What 
he  nays  in  IV.  24.  1.  does  not 


however  agree  well  with  this. 

•  Herod.  III.  47.  That  the 
Lacedemonians,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  war,  de- 
dicated a  statue  of  Jupiter, 
twelve  feet  in  height,  at  O- 
lympia,  with  the  inscription  in 
Pausan.  V.  14.  1.  is  merely  a 
conjecture  of  the  ifiryirrai. 

b  The  passage  of  Strabo 
VIII.  p.  362.  should  be  ar- 
ranged thus.  "  TyrtKUs  says 
"  that  the  second  conquest  of 
"  Messenia  took  place,  ifpUa 
"  0i;(ru>  auras  trrpanjyijtriu  ru» 
"  lruKtunv  Tols  Aattoatfioviois ,  mti 
"  yap  t'vai  <f>r/au>  fKt'tot*  tv  rj 
"  tXtytia  tjv  (iriypd<f>nvo-ir  F.vro- 

"  Ulan'    Autos  y6p  Kpariun  

"  rqcov  a(f>iiui)u$a.  "0<TT*  i$  tbvtq 
"  'AKYPOTEON  rA  fXtytia  (for 
"  qxtpurm  ri  t"X.  some  MSS. 
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came  so  by  adoption.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  very  little  infonnation  concerning  the  war  car- 
ried on  by  Sparta  with  the  real  of  the  Pcloponue- 
siaiwc;  but  the  Messenians  at  a  later  period  with- 
drew from  Andania  towards  Eira,  which  is*  a  moun- 
tain-fortress on  the  Neda,  the  border-stream  towards 
Arcadia,  near  the  sea-coast.  When  oblige*]  to  retire 
from  this  strong  hold,  they  were  received  first  by 
the  Arcadians,  their  ancient  and  faithful  allien  (who, 
according  to  the  tradition,  gave  them  their  daugh- 
ter* in  marriage"1) ;  afterwards  the  exiles  Nought  an 
asylum  with  their  kinsmen  at  Hhegium.  Aristo- 
inenes  himself  (if  he  was  not  put  to  death  hy  the 
Spartans)  is  said  to  have  died  at  Rhodes,  in  the 
house  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Eratithe*. 

12.  Besides  the  possession  of  Messenia,  nothing 


"  k»rc  HKYPOTAIONTA).  4  *.- 
"  XajfipY  oiriaTi)r>r>i>  rat  KnXAi- 
"  tr#r'»r<  «ai  aXKntt  wXtiotrur  ll- 
"  Toiirn       '  Kfhiviov  mat  '\<ptAvitw 

"  aQunafitu."  Comp.  page  54- 
n  *.  But  there  i»  nothing  sur- 
in  Tymru*.  who  lived 
ih«  Dorian*,  »pcak  in* 
of  the  whole  nation  in  the  tint 
plural,  withimt  nieu- 
hia  own  different  ori- 
n  the  Name  maimer  Tyr- 
»ys  of  the  Spartan  na- 
U  of  I  whole.  Mfer<ri)M)* 
tTkaftrw  tvpvjfopo* ,  I'miwin.  IV. 
(>.  J.  Compare  the  vertex  of 
Mimnermua  in  Sirab.  XIV.  p. 
634.  The  L*conia»  town  of 
Aphidiur,  from  which  the  Leu  - 
are  supposed  to  have 
\  hait  probably  arisen  from 
Kime  misunderstanding  (Stcph. 
Byx.  in  v.).  Archirabrotux  also, 
■he  father  of  Tyrtanu  (Suidox 


in  v.),  look*  like  an  etymolo- 
gical invention  ;  '\,^.,.i,«.r..t 
"  the  ruler  of  men." 

'  Concerning  a  defeat  of  the 
Spartan*  by  the  Argue,  see 
below,  l,). 

"  CalliMhenec  ap.  Polyb.  IV. 
33.  3.  Aristoiucncs.  acconling 
to  Pausan.  IV.  14,  married  bia 
sister  and  daughter*  to  person* 
at  Phignlea,  Lcpreiim.  and  lle- 
rwa.  Thin  is  alluded  to  in  a 
verne  from  the  fifth  Iwtok  of 
Rhianux  in  Steph.  Bvje.  in  v. 

■I'lyuXim.  Tift  fj-y  ilrijyr  amwTUr 
«ri  Kpayaip  ♦••yiiA«ui».  viz.  Tha- 
ry*. 

'  This  circum.tlance  »m  nar- 
rated by  Khiunu*  in  the  sixth 
(probably  the  last)  book,  in 
which  Alabyrum.  a  town  in 
Rhodes,  was  mentioned,  Stcph. 
By*,  in  v.  '  \t.,.i>  ,->■ 
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was  of  such  importance  to  the  Spartans  as  the  in- 
fluence which  they  gained  over  the  towns  of  Arca- 
dia. But  in  what  manner  these  came  into  their 
hands  is  very  little  known f.  During  the  Messenian 
war  Arcadia  was  always  opposed  to  Sparta.  Hence, 
in  the  year  659  B.  C,  the  Spartans  suddenly  at- 
tacked and  took  the  town  of  Phigalea,  in  a  corner 
of  Messenia  and  Triphylia;  but  were  soon  driven 
out  again  by  the  neighbouring  OresthasiansB.  But 
the  place  chiefly  dreaded  by  Sparta,  as  being  one  of 
the  most  powerful  cantons  in  Arcadia,  and  com- 
manding the  principal  entrance  to  Laconia,  was  Te- 
gea.  Charilaus,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Sparta,  is 
said  to  have  been  compelled,  by  the  valour  of  the 
Tegeate  women,  to  submit  to  a  disgraceful  treaty1'. 
At  a  later  period  also,  in  the  reigns  of  Eurycrates 
and  Leon  the  Eurysthenid',  Sparta  suffered  injury 
from  the  same  statek,  until  it  at  last  obtaiued  the 
superiority  under  the  next  king,  Anaxandridas.  It 
was  not  however  merely  the  ingenuity  of  a  moun- 
tain-tribe, in  protecting  and  fortifying  its  defiles. 


1  Aristotle  Polit.  II.  6,  8. 
speaks  of  wars  with  Argos,  Ar- 
cadia, and  Messenia  before  the 
time  of  Lycurgus;  but  proba- 
bly he  is  incorrect.  Accord- 
ing to  Polyten.  VIII.  34.  the 
Tepeatans  took  king  Theopom- 
pus  prisoner  (provided  the  king 
is  meant) :  and  the  same  au- 
thority states  II.  13.  that  Man- 
tinea  was  taken  by  Eurypon. 

k  Pausan.  VIII.  39.  j. 

h  Pausan.  VIII.  48.  3.  con- 
cerning *Aprjt  yvvatKoBo'tat,  com- 
pare III.  7.  3. 

1  Herod.  I.  67.  Pausan.  III. 
3.  5.  comp.  Dfio  Chrys.  Orut. 


XVII.  p.  251  C.  the  speech 
of  the  Tegeatans  in  Herodotu.s 
IX.  16.  Polyeenus  I.  11. 

k  At  this  time  probably  the 
oracle  was  delivered,  which 
held  out  such  deceitful  pro- 
mises to  the  Spartans,  Awr« 
rot  Trynjv  nnotrhcpoTOV  ipxvra- 
a6m,  Ka)  KaKbv  iriJiov  trxnlvip 
iuififTpiiiTacrSai,  Herod.  I.  66. 
The  ambiguity  lies  in  the  word 
SpXipratrffai,  which  mav  be  de- 
rived from  <1pxor-  Also  tiafu- 
Tpiftratrdat  signifies  the  condi- 
tion of  a  Helot,  or  n  Clarotes, 
who  receives  n  measured  out 
piece  of  land  to  cultivate. 
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that  made  victory  so  difficult  to  the  Spartans;  but. 
although  the  pass  which  sepurates  Tegea  from  La. 
conia,  aud  even  at  the  present  time  retains  the  ves- 
tiges of  defensive  walls,  was  of  great  service  in  re- 
pelling invasions  from  Laeonia1,  yet  Tegea  was  also 
formidable  in  the  open  field  from  her  heavy-armed 
troops,  which  in  luter  times  always  maintained  the 
second  place  in  the  allied  army  of  the  Pelopoiiueae"'. 

13.  Argos  never  obtained  so  great  authority  in 
Argolis  as  Sparta  did  in  Laeonia,  since,  in  the  fur- 
country,  the  Dorians  divided  themselves  into 
■vera!  ancient  nnd  considerable  towns";  and  to  de- 
prive Dorians  of  their  independence  seems  to  have 
been  more  contrary  to  the  principles  of  that  race, 
than  to  expel  them,  ns  the  Spartans  did  the  Mcsse- 
nians.  Argos  was  thus  forced  to  content  itself  with 
forming,  and  being  at  the  head  of  a  league,  which 
was  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  country  for  common 
defence,  and  to  regulate  all  iiitemal  affairs.  An 
union  of  this  kind  really  existed,  although  it  never 
tirely  attained  its  end.  It  was  probably  connected 
with  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pytha-us,  which,  as  we 
remarked  above,  was  considered  as  common  to  the 
Epidaurians  and  Dryopinns.  An  Argive  Auiphic- 
tyonic  council  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
'enenian  war",  and  is  evidently  not  a  fiction,  nl- 
longh  erroneously  there  introduced.  That  it  still 
continued  to  exist  in  the  66th  Olympiad  is  clear 
from  tlie  fact,  tiiat,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Sicyon 
d  flEginw  furnished  Cleomenes  with  ships  to  be 


'  See  die  <ttr»iHju'ein  <<f  l>in^ 
'A\t*)t  (*AXnw  Cttsaubon)  in  Po- 
!■...•„.  1. 8. 

■  See  below,  eh.  <>.  V  I. 

"Above,  ch.  5.     I.  4.  5. 


"  Priuuui.  IV.  5.  1.  The 
Amphk'tyuns  decided  oonrcni- 
ii) X  Thyrca,  Plutarch  Parallel. 
HUl  <ir  et  Horn,  v 
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employed  against  Argos,  each  town  was  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  500  talents  p.  These  penalties  could 
not  have  been  imposed  by  Argos  as  a  single  town, 
but  in  the  name  of  a  confederacy,  which  was  weak- 
ened and  injured  by  this  act.  We  find  that  the 
Eleans  could  impose  similar  penalties  in  the  name 
of  the  Olympian  Jupiteri.  But  the  very  case  here 
adduced  shews  how  refractory  was  the  conduct  of 
the  members  of  this  alliance  with  regard  to  the 
measures  taken  by  the  chief  confederate. 

14.  To  this  internal  discord  were  added  the  con- 
tinual disputes  with  Laceda^mou.  Herodotus  states, 
that  in  ancient  times  (i.  e.  about  the  50th  Olympiad, 
or  580  B.  C.)  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  as  far  as  Malea  (comprising  the  towns  of 
Prasia?,  Cyphanta,  Epidaurus  Limera,  and  Epide- 
lium),  together  with  Cythera,  and  the  other  islands, 
belonged  to  the  Argivesr.  According  to  the  account 
of  Pausanias  the  territory  of  Cynuria,  a  valley  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  mountains,  ou  the  frontiers  of 
Laconia  and  Argos,  inhabited  by  a  native  Pelopou- 
nesian  race,  had  been  from  early  times  a  perpetual 
subject  of  contention  between  the  two  states.  The 
Lacedaemonians  had  subdued  this  district  in  the 
reigns  of  Echestratus  and  Eurypon'.  During  the 
reigns  of  Labotas  and  Prytanis  the  Spartans  com- 


Herod.  VI.  92  sqq. 
1  Concerning  these  Ampbic- 
tyons,  see  S  r  Croix  Governe- 
mens  ftdtratifs  anciens,  p.  100. 
who  however  treats  the  sub- 
ject with  his  usual  careless- 
ness, aud  for  instance,  in 
Fourmont's  inscription,  found 
at  Platnnistus  near  Argos,  «u 
'iy't'i">OtTt}fFut'Tti  irporrov  IlvOioiv 
ytt tit  ro  nva&tavat  avrov  to  tlucaiov 


tt}S  ApffuKTVovitat  T77  irarpitt  xai 
aywroOiTTiv  jjpauov,  supposes  that 
these  Aniphictyons  are  meant, 
Hoeckh  Corp.  Inscript.  n.  1 131. 
cf.  n.  1124.  Mallei  in  Mura- 
tori,  561. 

'  I  xhould  not  now  venture 
to  make  such  positive  asser- 
tions as  those  made  in  my 
/Eginetiea,  p.  54, 

•  III.  2.  2.  III.  7.  1. 
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plained  of  an  attempt  of  the  Arrive,  to  alienate  the 
affection*  uf  their  Periu>oi  in  Cynurin :  as  however 
we  know  riot  by  what  authority  this  statement  is 
supported,  we  shall  allow  it  to  rest  on  its  own 
merits.  In  the  reign  of  (Jharilaus  the  Lacedamo- 
nian*  wasted  tlte  territory  of  Argon*.  Hut  son  Ni- 
ramlor  made  an  allianre  with  the  Dryopians  of 
Asine  against  Argon.  Accordingly  this  people  were 
expelled  by  E  rat  us,  the  Argive  king,  from  their 
town";  and  lied  to  their  allies,  in  Laeouiu ;  from 
whom  they  obtained,  after  the  end  <ii  the  first  M  es- 
se niau  war,  a  maritime  district,  where  they  built  a 
new  Asine,  and  for  a  long  time  preserved  their  na- 
tional manners  %  an  well  as  their  counexion  with  the 
ancient  religious  worship  uf  their  kinsmen,  the  in- 
habitants of  Hcrmionc-". 

15.  A  clearer  point  in  the  Argive  and  Pelopou- 
nesian  history  is  the  reign  of  Pheidon.  The  ac- 
counts resjiecting  this  prince  having  been  collected 
and  examined  in  another  work,  it  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  result'.  Pheidon  the  Argive,  the 
sou  of  Aristodamidos,  was  descended  from  the  royal 
family  of  Temeuus,  the  jwwer  of  which  had  indeed 
since  the  time  of  Medon,  the  son  of  Ceisus,  been 
much  diminished,  hut  yet  remained  in  existence  for 
a  long  time.  Pheidon  broke  through  the  restric- 
tions that  limited  bis  power,  and  hence,  eontrury 


•  PW  III.  a.  a.  III.  7.  i. 

"  III.  7.  3.  and  henec  per- 
haps (Enomaua  ap.  Euseb. 
Prwp.  Br.  p.  133.  St«ph. 

•  II.  36.  5.  III.  7.  5.  IV. 
8.  1.  IV.  14.  t.  IV.  43.  6. 

•  71m.  according  to  Hcm- 
•    I  i  i.  nii  1.1 1  if  mill  Amiu'  h 
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which  then  probably  \va»  (lie 
nearest  place  of  importance, 
belonged  to  the  Dryopians , 
comp.  Theopoiiipiix  up.  Strab. 

P-  .173- 

'  See  the  monument  in  1X>- 
niu»  OL  IV.  p.  137.  CaAtelli,  p. 
Hy,/tc.Boeekh  In<tcript.n.i  193. 

*  /Kgiiiciica,  pp.  51 — 63. 
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however  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  term,  was  called 
a  tyrant.  H»  views  were  at  first  directed  towards 
making  the  independent  towns  of  Argons  dependent 
upon  Argon.  He  undertook  a  war  against  Corinth, 
which  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  reducing.  In  all 
probability  Epidaurus,  and  certainly  .-Egina.  be- 
longed to  him;  none  of  the  other  towns  in  the 
neigh  hourhood  were  able  to  withstand  the  bold  and 
determined  conqueror*.  The  finishing  stroke  of  his 
achievements  was  manifestly  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games,  over  which  he,  as  descendant  of 
Hercules  (the  first  conqueror  at  Olympia),  after 
having  abolished  the  .£tolian-Eleau  Hellanodica?, 
presided,  in  conjunction  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Pisa,  the  ancient  town  of  Pelops,  which  at  this 
time,  and  many  centuries  after  this  time,  had  not 
relinquished  its  claims  to  the  management  of  the 
festival.  This  circumstance  also  enables  us  to  fix 
with  certainty  the  period  of  his  reign,  since,  in  the 
Eleau  registers,  the  8th  Olympiad  was  marked  as 


*  With  regard  to  the  do- 
minion of  hi*  brother  in  Mb- 
cedonia,  the  relation  of  this 
narrative  to  that  in  Herodotus 
VIII.  137.  appears  to  roe  to 
be  ra  follows,  Both  describe 
the  same  event ;  but  the  lutter 
is  the  rude  native  tradition 
of  Maccdon.  formed  among  a 
people  which  had  few  histori- 
crI  memorial* ;  the  former  i* 
derived  from  nn  Arrive  tradi- 
tion, and.  though  as  well  as 
the  other  not  purely  histo- 
rical, is  yet  connected  toge- 
ther in  a  more  probable  man- 
ner. KcifMmr  is  perhaps  only 
another  form  of  h...,*  »  ;  see 


Hesychius  in  Kdpamc.  The 
account  of  Euripides,  that  Ar- 
chelaus,  the  son  of  Temenus, 
took  the  city  of  .'Egff  in  Ma- 
cedonia, whither  he  had  come 
as  a  goatherd  in  great,  distress 
(Hyginus  Fab. 119,  Dio  Chrys- 
ost.  p.  70.),  is  the  most  un- 
founded. Whether  Isoorates 
(ad  Philipp.  p.  88  D.)  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  tradition  con- 
cerning Caranus,  or  followed 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  does 
not  appear.  There  is  also  a 
discrepancy  in  the  account  of 
Constant.  Porphyr.  Them.  I. 
p.  1453.    See  Appendix  I. 
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having  been  celebrated  by  liiin  (747  B.  C.)  But  it 
was  this  usurpation  that  united  tbe  Eleans  and  La- 
cedemonians against  him,  and  thus  caused  his  over- 
throw. While  the  undertakings  of  Pheidon  thus 
remained  without  benefit  to  his  successors,  by  the 
voice  of  posterity  he  has  Urn  denounced  as  the 
■MWt  rapacious  of  tyrants  in  Greece;  but  had  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  state  of  af- 
fairs, he  would  have  received  equal  honours  with 
Lycurgus.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  failure,  some 
(it  bi"  institutions  liave  come  down  to  jtosterity, 
which  adorn  bis  memory.  Fie  is  known  to  have 
equalized  all  weights  and  measures  in  the  Pelopon- 
uesc,  which  before  his  time  were  different  in  each 
state ;  he  was  also  the  first  who  coined  money.  He 
enabled  to  undertake  both  with  the  greater  sue- 
since  the  only  two  commercial  towns  at  that  time 
ing  to  the  Peloponnese  lay  in  his  dominions, 
vi*.  Corinth  (whence  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Co- 
rinthian) and  Mgina.  According  to  the  most  ac- 
curate accounts  he  first  stamped  silver-money1'  in 
.£gina  (where  at  that  time  metal  forges  doubtless 
existed),  and,  after  having  circulated  these,  he  con- 
secrated the  ancient  and  then  useless  bars  of  metal 
(i$*jJvicu)  to  Juno  of  Argos,  where  they  were  ex- 
hibited in  later  times  to  strangers'"  .    Many  of 

the  most  ancient  drachmas  of  vEgina,  with  the  de- 
vice of  a  tortoise*  perhaps  belong  to  this  period, 
since  the  Greek  coins,  struck  before  the  Peloponne- 

u  j&yinetira.  p,  57.  cf.  Ad-  rind,  and  gold  was  firnt  coined 

t}«IHn*.  p.  lift).  in  Asia.     In  the  Eiyiaotogicum 

And  only  silver  (nol  r6  t%  Guitianum.  p.  549,  58.    it  is 

AXa  aal  r*  apyvpoir.  a*  Strata  stated  inaccurately  that  Phido 

Mjra).  me*  copper  was  not  reduced  the  measures, 
earned  till  a  much  later  pe- 
s' 2 
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sian  war,  appear  to  indicate  a  progress  of  many  cen- 
turies in  the  art  of  stamping  mouey.  Those  how- 
ever which  we  have  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 
same  standard  was  prevalent  throughout  the  Pe- 
loponnese'1,  a  difference  in  weight,  measure,  and 
standard  not  having  been  introduced  till  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  This  again  was  a  second  time 
abolished  by  the  Achaean  league,  and  an  equality  of 
measures  restored0. 

16.  After  the  fall  of  Pheidon  the  old  dispute  with 
Lacedaemon  still  continued {.  In  the  15th  Olympiad 
(720  B.  C.)  the  war  concerning  the  frontier  territory 
of  Cynuria  broke  out  afresh^';  the  Argives  now 
maintained  it  for  some  time'1,  and  secured  the  pos- 
session of  this  district  chiefly  by  the  victory  at 
Hysias  in  Olymp.  27.  4.  669  B.  C.1)  And  they  kept 
it  until  the  time  of  Croesus  (Olymp.  58.),  when  they 
lost  it  by  the  famous  battle  of  the  300,  in  which 
Othryadas,  though  faint  with  his  wounds,  erected 
the  trophy  of  victory  for  Sparta  k  :  a  history  the 


d  See  book  III.  c.  10.  13. 
The  ancient  Macedonian  coins 
were  Btruck  according  to  the 
same  standard. 

•  Polyb.  II.  37.  10. 

'  See  in  general  Julian.  E- 
pist.  ad  Arg.  35.  p.  407. 

■  According  to  Eusebius 
p.  1297.  ed.  Pont.  Pausanias 
places  rA»  jr»pl  rijr  Ovpcaridor 
aySara,  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Theopompus,  at  the  same ; 
Solinus  c.  13.  at  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Romulus. 

■  Otherwise  Herodotus  could 
not  have  said  of  the  Cynu- 
rians,  itiiti<opltvvTcu  vn6  rt  'Ap- 
ytluy  tipxuprvoi  Ka\  rov  jjpovov. 

Compare  Mgitutka,  p.  47. 


'  Pausan.  II.  24.  8. 

k  In  addition  to  the  passages 
in  JZginetiea  ubi  sup.  see  the 
Epigrams  of  Simnnides  VIII. 
431.  of  Dioscorides  VII.  430. 
Damagelus  43  2 .  Nicander  5  26. 
Cha?remon720.  Geetulieus  244. 
in  the  Palatine  Anthology.  Ac- 
cording to  Isocrates  Archid.  p. 
136  D.  300  Spartans  destroyed 
all  the  Argives.  It  is  a  remark- 
able continuation  of  the  legend . 
that  Perilaus,  the  son  of  Alcenor, 
who  went  away  too  soon  (He- 
rod. I.  82.),  a  conqueror  at  the 
Nemean  games,  slew  Othrya- 
das. Pausan.  II.  20.  6. — The 
offerings  of  the  Argives  for  the 
battle  of  Thyrea.  a«  well  as 
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more  fabulous,  since  it  wo*  celebrated  by  sacred 
songs  at  the  Gymnopa*dia'.  Inconsiderable  in  ex- 
tent as  was  the  territory™,  for  which  so  much  blood 
was  shed,  yet  its  possession  decided  which  should 
be  the  leading  |N>wer  in  the  IVlopoimcs,-.  It  u:c 
not  till  after  this  had  taken  place  that  Cleomenes,  in 
whose  reign  the  boundary  of  Lncedamion  ran  nenr 
little  river  Erasmus,  was  inaMcil  (<>  attack  Ar- 
with  success. 
The  power  of  Argos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rity  was  very  insecure  and  fluctuating.  Towards 
die  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  Argos  bad 
eooquered  the  neighbouring  town  of  Nauplia;  the 
Lacedaemonians  gave  Met  hone  in  Messenia  to  the 
expelled  inhabitants'1.  The  temple  of  Nemea,  in  the 
mountains  towards  Corinth,  was,  from  its  situation, 
the  property  of  the  independent  Doric  town  Cleonte ; 
the  Argives  took  it  from  them  before  Olymp.  53.  1. 
668  B.  C.°,  and  henceforth  celebrated  the  games  of 
Jupiter.  The  Argives  however  again  lost  it ;  and 
time  before  the  80th  Olympiad  the  Cleo- 
again  regulated  the  festival  p,  a  privilege 
which  they  probably  did  not  long  retain.  It  is  likely 


of  the  Tege*tann  for  a 
OVer  Sparta,  at  Delphi 
X.  9.  3,  6.),  cannot, 
the  date*  of  the  artificers, 
have  been  made  before  the 
■  ooth  Olympiad  (380  B.  C.) 
'  Htrnre  their  institution  (ac- 
ta Eusebius,  Olymp. 
4.^678  B.  C.)  is  derived 
from  thai  event.  See  Athen. 
XTV.  p.  631.  Ruhnken  ad 
Tim.  p.  54-  Heaychius  in  Ov- 
psoruool  ort^anot .  Apostoliua  V I . 
36. — Compare  Man»o,  History 


of  Sparta,  L  ».  p.  »l  1 . 

Lucian  Iraromenipp.  c.  1 8. 
calls  Cynuria,  taking  indeed  a 
bird's-eye  view,  a  x—f>'0¥  €aT 
m'fliK  <^Ki*fol'  Ai'ywm'nv  n\ari*t- 

par,  "  not  wider  than  a  bean." 
■  Pautan.  IV.  34.  1.  IV.  35. 

1. 

0  According  to  Eusebius  in 
Olymp.  51.  6.  ed.  Pontac. 
com  p.  Corsini  Disaert.  Agon. 

P-  5'- 

*  As  Disaen  ha»  shewn,  ad 

Find.  Nem.  IV.  p.  381 

N  3 
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that  about  580  B.  C.  the  town  of  Orneae,  between 
Argos  and  Sicyon,  which  had  anciently  carried  on 
ware  with  the  latter  city,  was  rendered  subject  to 
the  former,  from  which  circumstance  the  Perioeci  of 
Argos  obtained  the  general  name  of  Orneatana;  to 
which  class  the  Cyuurians  also  belonged  before  the 
battle  of  Thyrea''.  But  these  events  properly  be- 
long to  the  period,  on  the  history  of  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter,  and  which  we  will  designate 
in  general  as  the  time  of  the  tyrants. 


CHAP.  VIII. 
The  tyrants  of  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Megara,  and  other  states  ; 
and  the  policy  of  Sparta  towards  them. 
1.  The  subject  of  this  chapter  may  be  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Thucydide8r:  "  The  ty- 
"  rants  of  Athens,  and  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  of 
"  which  many  states  had  been  governed  by  tyrants 
"  before  the  Athenians,  were,  with  the  exception  of 


i  From  this  I  have  explained 
Herod.  VIII.  73.  in  my  JEgi- 
netica,  p.  47,  where  however 
the  arvvoucoi  after  the  Persian 
war  are  not  different  from  the 
former  Perioeci. 

'I.  18.  Ol  T*  -A6r)naim>  rv- 
powcM  urn  ol  f'jc  rfjt  aXAi;r"E\Xadnr 
. "t  froXv  Kai  itpiv  rvpa3/v€v$ti<TTjt 
ol  frXfurrai  ttai  rfXrvratot,  irXijv 
ruv  iv  -('..'  A 1  <  1 ,  vkq  Ajojctdaifiovlmv 
uriTiAi th}craV  r)  yitp  XoKfoatfivv — 
fV  iraXairarov  Kai  furo/iqdr}  ttai  art 
OTVpavvivros  tp* — xal  avrit  bv- 
vajMyat  nal  rii  cV  rati  uAXaic  w6- 
X((7i  KaS'urraaav.  and  compare  I. 
76.  Vjuls  yow,  •>  \oKtliai jMjnoi, 


r&s  iv  rjj  nfXoirori'q&cp  ir6\tts  cvi 
to  VfAiv  utftiktfiov  Karao^rjtTafifvot 
'iiyt'urOt.  and  I.  122,  See  also 
Herodotus  V.  92.  1.  Swupot  ru- 
pai/vtjv  Kti'i  <fnj\a&<rovrts  ditvorara 
rovro  tv  rj)  Iirdprg  fi^  ywioBat, 
Sosicles  the  Corinthian  says  to 
the  Spartans,  "  Heaven  and 
"  earth  will  be  changed,  before 
"  you  abobsh  free  governments 
"  (IvoKfxxriai)  in  order  to  intro- 
"  duce  tyrannies."  See  also 
Dionys.  Halicarn.  Lys.  30.  p. 
523.  The  Syracusans  also 
overthrew  many  tyrants,  before 
they  had  one  of  their  own, 
Aristot.  Poht.  V.  8.  18. 
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**  those  in  Sicily,  in  most  instances,  and  especially  in 
"  later  times,  overthrown  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
"  whose  state  was  never  under  a  despotic  govern- 
"  ment,  and  who  having  become  powerful  through 
"  the  early  establishment  of  their  own  constitution, 
•*  were  enabled  to  arrange  to  their  own  liking  the 
"  goveniments  of  other  states."  It  is  a  remarkable 
nee  in  the  history  of  Greece,  that  at  the 
|*eriod  of  time  tyrants  every  where  obtained  the 
premc  authority  in  Doric,  Ionic,  and  JVaA'ic  cities; 
proof  that,  although  these  nations  were  derived 
from  different  races,  the  same  stage  in  the  progress 
of  social  life  was  every  where  attended  with  the 
same  phenomena.  Those  states  alone  in  which  the 
features  of  the  Doric  rharacter  were  most  strongly 
marked,  viz.  Sparta  and  Argos,  resisted  this  influ- 
see ;  and  we  shall  in  general  find  that  it  was  by  a 
subversion  of  the  Dorian  principles  that  the  tyrants 
htained  their  jwwer.  This  will  be  made  evident  by 
a  consideration  of  the  arbitrary  monarchies  in  the 
Doric  states  of  the  Pelo|s>iinese. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  SicVoN  appear  in  ancient 
tunes  to  have  been  distinguished  from  other  Dorians 
hy  a  certain  lively  and  excitable  temperament,  and 
a  disposition  which  they  had  at  an  early  jieriod 
erred  to  their  fabulous  hero  Adrastus,  whose 
"  tongue  WM  softly  persuasive*."  This  very  dispo- 
sition however,  under  the  actual  state  of  circum- 
stances, opened  the  way  to  tyranny.  In  this  instance 
Sicyon,  as  in  many  others,  the  tyrant  was  the 
of  the  lower  classes,  who  were  opj>osed  to  the 
aristocracy.    It  was  in  this  character  that  Ortha- 


'  TyrUeu*  Fmgm.  3.  v.  8.  (iniftford. 
N  4 
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goras  came  forward,  who,  not  being  of  an  ancient 
family,  was  called  by  the  nobles  a  cook  K  But,  not- 
withstanding its  low  origin,  the  family  of  this  per- 
son maintained  the  supremacy  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other,  according  to  Aristotle u  for  a  cen- 
tury, as  they  did  not  maltreat  the  citizens,  and  upon 
the  whole  respected  the  laws  :  their  succession  is  Or- 
thagoras,  Andreas,  Myron,-  Aristonymus,  and  Cleis- 
thenes1,  of  whom  however  the  second  and  fourth 
never  ascended  the  throne,  or  only  reigned  for  a 
short  time.  Myron  was  conqueror  at  Olympia  in 
the  chariot-race  in  the  33d  Olympiad  (648  B.C.), 
and  afterwards  built  a  treasury,  in  which  two  apart- 
ments were  inlaid  with  Tartessian  brass,  and  adorned 
with  Doric  and  Ionic  columns v.  Both  the  archi- 
tectural orders  employed  in  this  building,  and  the 
Tartessian  brass,  which  the  Phocaeaus  had  then 
brought  to  Greece  in  large  quantities  from  the  hos- 
pitable king  Arganthonius  attest  the  intercourse  of 
Myron  with  the  Asiatics ;  we  shall  presently  see 
that  this  same  correspondence  was  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  measures  of  other  tyrants.  Cleis- 
thenes  appears  to  have  employed  violence  in  obtain- 
ing the  sovereignty*,  which  he  held  undisturbed, 


'  libanius  in  Sever,  vol.  III. 
p.  351 .  Reisk. 

■  Poht.  V.  9.  11. 

*  The  series  i*  not  however 
quite  certain,  as  Herodotus  VI. 
1  26.  only  goes  down  as  far  as 
Andreas.  Aristotle  merely 
says,  Op6oy6pov  rrai&ts  xa\  avros 
'OpBayApai,  and  Plutarch,  de 
sera  Num.  Vind.  7  (see  Wyt- 
tenbach.  p.  44).  'Op0ay6pas  *a\ 
firr*  fKtiyov  ol  irtpi  Mvptava  rat 

RXfiufJiViju.   From  the  new  Ex- 


cerpta  of  Diodorus,  VII — X. 
14.  Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll. 
vol.  II.  p.  it.  Mai,  it  appears 
that  Andreas  and  Orthagoras 
are  probably  the  same  person  ; 
for  Andreas  is  stated  also  to 
have  been  a  cook,  by  whom 
the  dynasty  was  first  raised. 

»  Pausan.  VI.  19.  1.  II.  8. 
1 .  where  for  Uippwv  write  Mv- 

piov. 

'  Herod.  I.  163.  and  others. 
*  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  10.  3. 
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jiartly  l>y  creating  terror  through  his  military  fame 
ami  exploits  in  anus,  ami  partly  by  gaining  tin- 
support  of  the  [>eople  I >y  the  introduction  of  some 
democratic  elements  into  the  constitution.   With  re. 

i  to  the  latter  measure,  the  singular  alterations 
which  he  made  in  the  tril><  •>  of  Sit  yon  will  Ik-  ex- 
plained hereafter1'.  We  will  hen-  only  remark  that 
Cleisthenes  himself  belonged  to  the  subject  trilx-, 
which  was  not  of  Doric  origin ;  ami  while  he  cu- 
dearoured  to  raise  the  latter,  at  the  same  time  he 
sought  to  depress,  and  even  to  dishonour  the  Doric 
trilx-s.  so  that  he  entirely  destroyed  and  reversed  tin- 
whole  state  of  things  which  had  previously  existed. 
For  tliis  reason  Cleisthenes  was  at  enmity  with  Ar- 
the  chief  Dorian  city  of  tliis  district  .  Fur  tin- 
reason  he  proscrihed  the  worship  of  the  Ar- 
gire  hero  Adrastus,  and  favoured  in  its  place  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  a  deity  foreign  and  unsuited  to 
the  Doric  character;  and  lastly,  prohihited  the  Ho- 
meric rhapsodists  from  entering  the  town,  liecause 
Homer  had  celebrated  Argos,  and,  we  may  add,  an 
aristocratic  form  of  govennnent.  These  characteristic 
traits  of  a  hold  and  comprehensive  mind  are  gathered 
from  tlie  lively  narrative  of  Herodotus.  The  same 
political  tendency  was  inherited  by  his  son-in-law 
Megacles,  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Agaristc.  to 
obtain  whose  hand  many  rival  youths  bad  assembled 
in  the  palace  of  Cleisthenes,  like  the  suitors  of  old 
for  that  of  Helen d;  and  it  was  particularly  mani- 
fested in  Cleisthenes  of  Athens,  who  changed  the 
Athenian  constitution  by  abolishing  the  last  traces  of 


*  Book  III.  ch.  4.  4.  3.  '  See,    beside*  Hcmdotua, 

'Herod.  V.  67.     •.,.>•<  >    Diodor.  E»c.  1.  p.  550.  with 
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separate  ranks.  With  regard  however  to  the  warlike 
actions  of  Cleisthenes,  he  must  have  been  very  cele- 
brated for  his  prowess ;  since  in  the  war  of  the  Ani- 
phictyons  against  Cirrha,  although  denounced  as  a 
stone-slinger  (that  is,  a  man  of  the  lowest  rank ),  by 
the  Pythian  priestess,  he  shared  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  with  the  Thessalian  Heraclide,  Eurylo- 
chus,  and  helped  to  conquer  the  city  f.  This  took 
place  in  the  third  year  of  the  47th  Olympiad,  or 
592  B.  C.s  Out  of  the  plunder  of  the  town  Cleis- 
thenes built  a  portico  for  the  embellishment  of  Si- 
cyouh;  he  was  also  conqueror  in  the  chariot-race  at 
the  second  Pythiad  (Olymp.  49.  3,  584  B.  C.)\  It 
may  perhaps  be  possible  from  the  scattered  accounts 
concerning  this  place,  to  form  a  notion  of  his  cha- 
racter. Cleisthenes  was  undoubtedly  a  man  who 
was  able  to  seize  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which  aimed 
at  great  liberty  and  excitement ; — the  very  contrary 
of  the  settled  composure  of  the  Dorians ;  and,  com- 
bining talents  and  versatility  with  the  love  of  splen- 
dour and  pageantry,  ridiculed  many  things  hitherto 
looked  upon  with  awe,  and  set  no  limits  to  his  love 
of  change.  Notwithstanding  these  qualities,  he  was, 
as  is  probable  from  the  general  testimony  of  Thu- 


'  Herodotus,  followed  by  Dio 
Chrysost.  III.  p.  43  B.  I  would 
now  in  this  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus (V.  67.)  retain  \tv<rnjpa, 
where  Caaaubon  proposed  Xij«- 
arripa ;  not  however  in  a  pas- 
sive sense,  but  according  to  its 
grammatical  form,  for  a  stone- 
slinger,  i-  e.  a  •,!>!•>»•  or  ^-.a.'.i. 
the  great  mass  of  light-armed 
soldiers  being  furnished  with 
slings.  Compare  c.  g.  Thuc.  I. 
106.  ol  ifrtXoi  urriXrwai>.   "  A- 


"  drastus  is  king  of  the  Ar- 
"  gives,  but  thou  nrt  a  com- 
"  to  on  bond-slave,"  says  the 
oracle  to  Cleisthenes. 

'  Pausan.  II.  9.  6.  X.  37.  4. 
Schol.  Pindar.  Nem.  IX.  3. 
Polyxn.  III.  5.  It  is  remark- 
able  that  Sparta  took  no  port 
in  this  war. 

s  See  Boeckh  Explic.  Pin- 
dar. Olymp.  XII.  p.  306, 

11  Pausan.  II.  9.  6. 

'  Pausan.  X.  7.  5. 
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cydides.  overthrown  by  Sparta  perhap.-,  soon  after 
580  B.  C.k  nor  was  the  ancient  state  of  thing*  re- 
stored at  Sicyon  till  60  years  afterwards ',  during 
which  interval  another  tyrant  named  .'Kschiues 
reigned,  belonging  however  to  a  different  family. 

8.  The  Cokixthian  tyrants'"  were  nearly  allied 
with  those  of  Sicyon;  since  the  former,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Dorian  nobility,  were  placed  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  latter  with  regard  to  this  class.  In 
Corinth,  before  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  of 
tyrant-,  the  ruling  power  was  held  by  the  numer- 
ous "Heraclide  clan  of  the  Bacchiada-.  which  had 
changed  the  original  constitution  into  an  oligarchy, 
by  keeping  itself  distinct,  in  the  manner  of  a  caste, 
from  all  other  families,  and  alone  furnished  the  city 
with  the  annual  prytanes,  the  chief  magistrates. 
Cypselus  the  son  of  Aetion,  the  grandson  of  Eche- 
crates,  from  a  Coriuthiau  borough  named  Petra", 
and  not  of  Doric  descent,  although  connected  on  his 
mother's  side  with  the  Bacchiada?.  overcame,  with 
the  assistance  again  of  the  lower  classes  i\  the  oli- 
garchs, now  become  odious  through  their  luxury q 
and  insolence,  the  larger  part  of  whom,  either  volun- 
tarily or  by  compulsion,  quitted  Corinth  r;  and  Cyp- 


v  For  the  tyranny  lulled,  ao 
ording  to  Arintotle  imil  I >i < > - 
do nu,  p.  ii.  Mai,  too  yearn, 
i.  «.  from  about  the  26th  to 
the  5i»t  Olympiad,  676—576 
B  C 
"«  Herod.  V.  68. 

m  Herod.  VI.  1  28. 

*  Strab.  p.  378.  About  200 
men  according  to  Diodoni*  up. 
Smeell.  Chronograph,  p.  178. 
Far. 

■  Herod.  V.  9a.  2. 


P  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  4.  V.  a> 
12. 

•>  Lilian.  V.  H.  L  to.. 

'  Concerning  a  stratagem  of 
Cypnetua  on  this  occasion,  ice 
Polyirnua  V.  3 1 .  1 .  Tliat  a 
Bacchiad,  Dcmaralui,  xhould 
have  gone  at  this  time  to  Italy, 
is  very  probable  ;  but  that  the 
Tarquiiia  were  descended  from 
him,  ih  a  fiction.  See  Niebuhr'n 
Hixtory  of  Rome,  vol.  I.  p.  215. 
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selus  became  tyrant  about  the  30th  Olympiad  (660 
B.  C.)8,  from  the  inability  of  the  people  to  govern 
itself  independently.  However  violently  the  Corin- 
thian orator  in  Herodotus  accuser  this  sovereign 
the  judgment  of  antiquity  in  general  was  widely  dif- 
ferent. Cypselus  was  of  a  peaceable  disposition, 
reigned  without  a  body-guard,  and  never  forgot  that 
he  rase  from  a  demagogue  to  the  throne.  He  also 
undertook  works  of  building,  either  from  a  taste  for 
the  arts,  or  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  people. 
The  treasury  at  Delphi,  together  with  the  plane-tree, 
was  the  work  of  this  sovereign  11 .  To  him  succeeded 
his  son  Periander,  who  was  at  first  equally  or  more 
mild  than  his  father".  Soon  however  his  couduct  be- 
came sensibly  more  violent,  and,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, he  was  instigated  by  his  correspondence  with 
Thrasybulus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  counselled 
him  by  every  method  to  weaken,  or  even  to  extermi- 
nate, the  nobility  of  his  city?.  Many  of  his  actions 
were  evidently  prompted  by  the  wish  of  utterly  eradi- 
cating the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric  race.  For  this 
reason  he  abolished  the  public  tables,  and  prohibited 
the  ancient  education  *.  He  awed  the  people  by  his 
military  splendour,  and  maintained  triremes  on  both 
coasts  of  the  Isthmus ' ;  his  person  he  protected  by 


*  According  to  Eusebius, 
which  agrees  with  the  447 
years  in  Diodorus  (Fragm.  6. 
p.  635.  Weasel.),  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  Heraclidte  until 
Cypselus.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  were  Strabo's  grounds 
for  reckoning  the  dominion  of 
the  B&cchiada*  at  300  years, 
VIII.  p.  378.  According  U> 
Diodorus  they  were  Prytanes 
for  only  90  yean, 

1  Aristot.  ubi  sup. 


"  Plutarch.  Sept.  Sapient, 
at.  of.  Sympos.  Qu.  VIII.  4. 

4-P-3&1- 

*  Herod.  V.  92.  6.  according 
to  Schol.  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  p. 
135  Ruhnk.  he  was  vpirov  ttf- 
jicti n.'.v .  as  should  be  read  in 
Apostol.  XX.  47. 

y  Herod,  ubi  gup.  Aristot.  Pol. 
HI.  8.  3.  V.  8.  7.  V.  9.  3. 
»  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  9.  a. 

*  Nicolaus  Daroascenus. 
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ilmr  hundred  body-guards ".  To  maintain  the  city 
at  peace,  and  to  avoid  all  violent  commotions,  was  a 
principle,  on  the  olmervance  of  which  the  security 
of  his  dominion  depended,  and  upon  which  a  com- 
plete system  of  regulations  was  founded.  With  this 
view  he  abolished  a  criminal  court e  for  the  con- 
demnation of  such  as  wasted  their  patrimony,  inas- 
much as  persons  in  this  situation  were  likely  to  be- 
come innovators,  lie  interdicted  immoderate  luxury, 
aud  ail  extravagant  number  of  slaves.  Idleness  he 
considered  as  especially  dangerous.  80  little  true 
did  he  remain  to  the  democratic  principles  of  his  fa- 
ther, that  he  expelled  the  people  from  the  city  '1;  and 
in  order  the  more  readily  to  accustom  them  to  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  labour,  only  j»ermitted  them 
to  wear  the  dress  of  peasants  r.  His  owu  expenses 
were  trilling,  and  therefore  he  required  no  other 
taxes  than  harlsmr-dues  and  market-tolls.  Me  also 
avoided,  where  his  projects  did  not  require  it,  all 
violence  aud  open  injustice;  and  was  even  at  times 
ao  strict  a  maintainer  of  public  morality,  that  the 
uumerous  procuresses  of  the  luxurious  Corinth  were 
by  his  orders  thrown  into  the  sea ' :  the  hospitable 
maids  of  Venus  being  protected  by  religion.  He,  as 
well  as  his  father,  made  the  construction  of  splendid 
niontunents  of  art  -*  a  means  of  taxing  the  property 


b  Arotot.  Pol.  V.  9.  2  j  .  He- 
nu-lid.  Pont.  5.  Nicol.  Du- 
MM 

'  Bc« \r/v  hr  ia\6r*>*  Hern- 
cbdes.  Compare  AriiUit.  Pol. 
V.  6  ytyrovroi  W  fHTa&oXni  rift 
eXryapxiat  ta'i  Slav  avuAnxruxri  ri 
Sta.  /«mi  atrtXyit.  ml  yip  nl 
rouwrm  minrrofit'iy  (tfrninri,  mi  t) 
npaniti  twrridtrrat  airol,  f) 


iTtcc  t  iru-  St  t  pop , 

J  Ibid 

'  Hook  III.  rh.  3.  3. 

'  Jlenulidev  Perhaps  for 
irpoaywyoi  should  be  written 
irpoaayuyoi  (like  the  iroraywyi'&t 
of  Sicily). 

*  Concerning  the  Colossi  and 
offering*  of  the  Cypnelidw,  nee 
Aristol    Pulil.  V.  y.  2.  Tneo- 
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of  the  rich,  and  of  employing  the  lx>dy  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  though  indeed  his  own  refined  taste  took 
pleasure  in  such  works.  And  in  general,  if  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  and 
intellect,  and  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  trade, 
the  age  of  the  tyrants  was  productive  of  a  very  great 
advancement  in  the  Grecian  states.  The  unpliant 
disposition,  strict  in  the  observance  of  all  ancient 
customs  and  usages,  was  then  first  bent  and  sub- 
dued, and  more  liberal  and  extended  views  became 
prevalent.  The  tyrants  were  frequently  in  intimate 
connexion  with  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  whom 
Sparta  despised  for  their  luxury  and  effeminacy; 
and  from  the  Lydian  sultan  in  his  harem  at  Sardes, 
a  chain  of  communication,  most  important  in  its 
consequences,  was  established  through  the  princes 
of  Miletus  and  Samos  with  the  countries  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Sparta.  Periander  was 
in  correspondence  not  only  with  Thrasybulus,  but 
also  with  Halyattes,  the  king  of  Lydia,  and  sent  to 
the  latter  prince  some  Corcyraean  youths  to  be  cas- 
trated accordiug  to  the  oriental  custom1'.  The  names 
of  his  relations,  Psammetichus  and  Gordias,  the  lat- 
ter Phrygian,  the  former  Egyptian,  are  proofs  of  an 
hospitable  intercourse  with  those  countries.  On  the 
other  side  of  Greece,  the  policy  of  the  Cypselida?  led 
them  to  attempt  the  occupation  of  the  coast  of  the 
Ionian  sea  as  far  as  Illyria,  and  to  establish  a  con- 
nexion with  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  interior '. 

phrast.  ap.  Phot,  in  KtnfnXiflw  Herod,  ai.p.  301.  and  the  ele- 

amOrnia.    Ephorus    ap.    Diog.  gant  legend  in  Pliny  11 .  N.  IX. 

La&rt.  I.  96.  Pausan.  V.  1.  4.  41. 

h  Herodotus ;  compare  An-  1  See  above,  ch.  6.  §.  8.  Be- 

tenor  and  Dioiiysius  of  Chal-  sides  Gorgus,  there  was  alito  »l 

eedon,  in  Plutarch,  de  Malign.  Ambracia  a  tyrant  named  Pe- 
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IVriander  wtt*  truly  <>f  a  daring  anil  comprehensive 
spirit,  and  rivalled  by  few  of  hi*  contemporaries, 
bold  in  the  field,  politic  in  council,  tbougb  misled  by 
continual  distrust  to  undertake  unworthy  measures, 
and  having  too  little  regard  for  the  good  of  the  people 
when  it  interfered  with  his  own  designs;  a  friend  of 
the  art-. of  an  enlightened  mind,  hut  at  the  same  time 
overcome  by  the  strength  of  his  passions;  and  al- 
though devoid  of  awe  for  all  sot-red  things,  yet  at 
times  a  prey  to  the  most  grovelling  superstition. 
After  the  death  of  Periauder,  Fsaminetichus k  the 
son  of  Gordius.  of  the  sume  family,  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty,  hut  only  reigned  three  years.  Inning 
been  without  douht  overthrown  by  the  Spartan-  in 
Olyinp.  49.  S.  582  B.C. 


naiider,  Aristot.  Polk.  V.  8,  9. 
Plutarch.  Amator.  33.  p.  6c. 
perhaps  the  son  of  Gorgus. 

4  Either  to  this  person,  or 
to  Periander,  or  to  Cypsclus, 
the  beautiful  Rhadina  of  Sa- 
moa, was,  according  to  S'esi- 
chortis  (ap.  St  rah.  VIII  j,  ^47.) 
•est  as  a  bride,  but  she  was 


killed  out  of  jealousy.  That  it 
was  the  Ionic  Samos,  is  proved 
against  Strabo  by  Pausan.  VII 

5.6. 

1  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
the  chronology  of  this  family  : 
the  following  i»  a  1 ...  I ...  1  •  .  1 1 
table  : 


Aristocratcs  of  Orchomenus  Aetion 

f— — ' — I  I 

Anstodenms,  Eristhenea — Prorlc*  Cypselus 
of  Epidaurus 


Melissa — Periandcr,  Gorgim. 


Cypselus,  Lycophron. 

There  are  also  Gordias  and  sebius)  to  Olymp.  48.  4.  (Sosi- 

Psammelichus,   as   to    whom  crates  ap.  Ding.  I .  u-rt.  I.  74.). 

i*  known.    See  d£gi-  44  years  according  10  Aristotle. 

nttica,  p.  64,  sqq.    Periander  Tlii*  is  not  inconsistent  with 

ruled  from  Olyinp.  38.  1 .  (Eu-  the  fact  mentioned  by  Hero- 
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4.  Periauder  was  married  to  the  fair  Melissa, 
whose  beauty  had  captivated  him  in  the  bouse  of 
her  father,  the  tyrant  Procles,  while  she  was  distri- 
buting wine  to  the  labourers  in  a  thin  Doric  dress™. 
Procles  was  ruler  of  Epidaurus  and  the  island  of 
iEgina,  which  were  at  that  time  still  closely  united; 
he  himself  was  related  by  marriage  to  the  princes  of 
Orchoinenus,  and  appeal's  from  this  circumstance, 
and  from  his  connexion  with  the  family  of  Cypselus. 
to  belong  to  the  number  of  tyrants,  who,  being  bos. 
tile  to  the  Dorian  aristocracy,  obtained  their  power 
by  the  assistance  of  the  lower  ranks. 

And  when  we  also  add  that  Theagenes  of  Me- 
g aha,  the  father-in-law  of  Cylon  the  Athenian  n, 
precisely  resembled  the  rulers  already  mentioned  in 
his  conduct  (since  he  likewise  obtained  his  authority 


dolus  V.  95.  and  Apollodnrtis 
(p.  411.  Heyn.  also  Diog. 
Laert.  comp.Tinweus  ap.  Strab. 
XIII.  p.  600  A.)  that  he  de- 
cided between  Athena  and  My- 
tilene  concerning  Sigeum,  since 
Phrynon  of  Athens  (victor  in 
the  36th  Olympiad,  Afric.)  had 
contended  on  this  same  point 
with  Pittacus  in  Olymp.  43.  1. 
(Eusebius),  before  the  time  of 
Piaistratus.  Compare  Polyienus 
I.  25.  Schol.  ./Each.  Eumen. 
401.  The  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus is  not  arranged  entirely 
in  a  chronological  order.  Pe- 
riander  however  was  reigning, 
according  to  Herodotus  I.  ao. 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Halyattes  (Olymp.  41.),  and 
before  his  death  sent  him  a 
present  of  Corcyraan  boys,  in 
the  third  generation  (i.  e.  in 
the  16th  Olympiad),  before  the 


siege  of  Samoa  by  the  Lacedte- 
1110 mans  (Olymp.  63.),  as  Pa- 
nofka  1  A''  Satniorum,  p.  30.) 
has  rightly  corrected  in  Herod. 
III.  48.  (y  -,*  >  *  v  Trp&Tipov}  from 
Plutarch,  de  Malign.  Herod. 
22.  Cypselus,  according  to 
Herodotus,  reigned  30  years, 
and  therefore  ascended  the 
throne  in  Olymp.  30.  3.;  the 
Cypselida?  ruled  altogether  76^ 
years  (according  to  my  emen- 
dation of  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  9. 
22.);  Procles  reigned  from  u- 
bout  the  35th  to  the  49th 
Olympiad  ;  Aristocrates  goes 
as  far  back  as  the  25th  Olym- 
piad. 

m  .  Kill n<  tint.  p.  64. 

"  Who  himself  had  aimed  at 
the  tyranny  of  Athens  so  early 
as  the  43d  Olympiad.  Thucyd. 
I.  126.    Heinrich  Epimenidef, 

P-  83. 
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by  attacking  the  rich  landed  proprietors,  and  had 
killed  their  flocks  upon  the  pastures  of  the  river'), 
and  that  like  the  others  he  endeavoured  to  please 
the  people  by  embellishing  the  city,  by  the  con- 
struction of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain it  is  easy  to  perceive  in  the  dynasties  of  the 
Sicyonian,  Corinthian,  Epidaurian,  and  Megan  an 
tyrants,  a  powerful  coalition  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  Dorians,  and  the  ancient  principles  of  that 
race,  the  more  powerful,  as  they  knew  how  to  ren- 
der subservient  to  their  own  ends  the  opinions  which 
had  lately  arisen ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
Sparta  should  have  succeeded  in  overthrowing  this 
combination. 

5.  If  indeed  it  is  also  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Ionic,  as  well  as  the  jEolic  and  Doric  'i  islands  and 


•  Aristot.  Rhet.  I.  a.  19.  Po- 
lk. V.4.  4. 

v  Like  the  Enneaerunus  of 
the  Pisistratidse.  Pausan.  I.  40. 
1.  I.  41.  a.  —  Theognis  v. 
894.  at  KvyfnXXiiov  Ztin  Skiaut 
yimt  cannot  well  refer  to  a 
/actio  Cypselutantm,  especially 
if  it  has  any  connexion  with 
what  precedes,  concerning  the 
Persian  war;  but  jcv^vXXtfriK 
must  mean  ••  to  be  deaf,"  "  to 
"  have  the  ears  closed,"  from 

'*  I  will  only  mention  the  ty- 
rants in  Doric  states. — Cleo- 
bulus  at  Lindos,  who  was  simi- 
lar to  Periander,  Plutarch,  de 
EI  3.  p.  118.  eotnp.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  IV.  p.  523  B.  (the  Dia- 
goridae  however  still  continued 
at  Ialysus).  Cadmus  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  whose  history 
must,  from  Herod.  VI.  23.  and 
VII.  1 64.  be  as  follows.  Scythes, 

VOL.  I. 


the  tyrant  of  Zancle,  being 
driven  out  by  the  Samians 
(Olymp.  70.  4.  497  B.C.),  fled 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  re- 
mained chiefly  at  his  court. 
To  Scythes'  son,  Cadmus,  the 
kins;  of  Persia  probably  gave 
the  island  of  Cos.  For  though  it 
might  be  objected  that  Cadmus 
could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
Scythes  of  Zancle,  since  the 
latter,  according  to  Herodotus, 
died  in  Persia  (<V  Xlipojim), 
whereas  Cadmus  inherited  the 
tyranny  from  his  father  (napa 
warpos) ;  it  may  be  answered 
that  Scythes,  notwithstanding 
that  the  king  had  given  him 
the  government  of  Cos,  yet  did 
not  reside  there,  but  at  the 
Persian  court,  as  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case  with  His- 
tiaeus.  Afterwards  however, 
before  the  75th  Olympiad  (480 
B.  C),  having  made  a  treaty 
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cities  of  Asia,  and  also  Athens,  together  with  Phocis, 
Thessaly,  and  the  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  were 
all  in  the  hands  of  tyrants,  who  doubtless  mutually 
assisted  one  another,  and  knew  their  common  in- 
terest ;  and  that  Sparta  alone,  in  most  instances  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  declared 
against  all  these  riders  a  lasting  war,  and  in  fact 
overthrew  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sici- 
lian tyrants ;  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this  period 
of  Grecian  history  no  contest  took  place  either 
greater,  or  by  its  extent  as  well  as  its  principles,  of 
more  important  poUtical  and  moral  consequences. 
The  following  tyrants  are  stated  by  ancient  histo- 
rians to  have  been  deposed  by  the  Spartans r:  the 
Cypselida;  of  Corinth  and  Ambracia,  the  former  in 
Olymp.  49.  3.  584  B.C.  the  latter  probably  some- 
what later;  the  Pisistratidae  of  Athens,  who  were 
allied  with  the  Thessalians,  in  Olymp.  67.  3.  510 
B.C.';  their  adherent  Lygdamis  of  Naxos',  proba- 


with  the  Samians,  he  returned 
to  his  ancient  country.  He 
was  followed  by  Epicharmus 
the  comic  poet,  Suidas  in  v. 
'!■  \.i,7i.,v.  At  his  departure 
frui  1 1  Cos  he  gave  the  state  its 
liberty,  and  instituted  a  senate 
(jSotiXt)).  He  was  a  cotempo- 
rary  of  Hippolochus  the  Ascle- 
piad,  and  the  ancestor  by  the 
mother's  side  of  Thessalus.  See 
the  7th  Epistle  of  Hippo- 
crates. In  Sicily,  Oleander  and 
the  family  of  Hippocrates,  Ge- 
lon  and  Hieron,  at  Gela  and 
then  at  Syracuse  ;  Phalaris, 
and  afterwards  Theron,  and 
Thrasidieus  at  Agrigentum  ; 
Anaxilas  at  Rhegium  and  Zan- 
cle ;  Pansetius  {Olymp.  41.  3. 


614  B.  C.)  at  Leontini.  See 
.Arist.it .  Pol.  V.  8.  1.  V.  10.  4. 
Perhaps  also  Aristophilidaa  of 
Tarentum  (Herod.  III.  136.) 
was  a  tyrant. 

'  Ap.  Plutarch,  de  Herod. 
Malign.  21.  p.  308.  Compare 
Manso,  History  of  Sparta,  I. 
2.  p.  308. 

*  Although  they  were  the 
guests  of  Sparta,  ™  y.y  rov 
dfov  irptirfSvT*pa  rfroiovvro  fj  ra 
ran.  drSpuf,  Herod.  V.  63.  90. 
Thuc.  VI.  53.  Aristoph.  Ly- 
sist.  1 1  go,  &c. 

'See  Aristot.  Pol.  V,  5.  1. 
and  his  iroXi'r<ui  Na£uti>  in  Athe- 
ntens  VIII.  p.  348.  According 
to  Herod.  I.  61,  64.  Lygdamis 
was  established  in  his  govern- 
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My  about  the  same  time ;  jEschines  of  Sicyon,  about 
the  65th  Olympiad"  (520  B.C.);  Symmachus  of 
Thasos;  Aulis  of  Phocis;  and  Aristogenes  of  Mi- 
letus, of  whom  we  know  only  the  names1;  the  larger 
number  were  deposed  under  the  kings  Anaxandridas 
and  Ariston,  Cleomenes  and  Deinaratus.  Of  these 
tyrants,  some  they  deposed  by  a  military  force,  as 
the  Pisistratidae ;  but  frequently,  as  Plutarch  says, 
they  overthrew  the  despotism  without  "moving  a 
"  shield,"  by  despatching  a  herald,  whom  all  immedi- 
ately obeyed,  "as  when  the  queen  bee  appears,  the 
"  rest  arrange  themselves  in  order?."  In  the  time 
of  Cleomenes  also  (525  B.C.)  Sparta  sent  out  a  great 
armament,  together  with  Corinthian  and  other  allies, 
against  Polycrates  of  Samoa,  the  first  Doric  expe- 
dition against  Asia,  not,  as  is  evident  from  the  trivial 
reasons  stated  by  Herodotus,  viz.  in  order  to  re- 
venge the  plunder  of  a  cauldron  and  a  breastplate, 
but  with  the  intent  of  following  up  their  prin- 
ciple of  deposing  all  tyrants7.  But  the  besieging 
of  a  fortified  town,  situated  upon  the  sea,  and 
at  so  great  a  distance,  was  beyond  the  strength  of 
the  Peloponnese.  The  last  expedition  of  Sparta 
against  the  tyrants  falls  after  the  Persian  war,  when 
Jang  Leotychidas,  the  conqueror  at  Mycale,  was  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  the  Aleuadae  of  Thessaly, 
who  had  delivered  up  the  country  to  the  Persians  in 
470  B.  C.  or  somewhat  later.  Aristomedes  and  An- 

ment  by  Pisiatratus,  about  the  the  65th  Olympiad,  or  5  20  B.C. 

60th  Olympiad  (540  B.  C).  x  Before  the  time  of  His- 

Cotnp.  Heyne  Nov.  Comment,  tixu.s. 

Gott.  II.  Qua.  Phil.  p.  65.  >  Lycurg.  30. 

■  See  above,  §.  a.   Sicyon  *  Herod.  III.  54.  Plutarch, 

gave  ship*  to  Cleomenes  about  de  Herod.  Malign,  21. 
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gelus  were  actually  dethroned,  but  the  king  suffering 
himself  to  be  bril>ed  by  others,  the  expedition  did 
not  completely  succeed  \ 

We  may  suppose  with  what  pride  the  ambassador 
of  Sparta  answered  Gelon  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
(however  brilliant  and  beneficial  his  reign  may  have 
been),  when  he  required  the  command  in  the  Per- 
sian war:  '"Truly  the  Pelopid  Agamemnon  would  la- 
"  ment,  if  he  heard  that  the  ascendency  was  taken 
"  from  the  Spartans  by  Gelon  and  the  Syracusans b !" 

6.  To  these  important  changes  in  the  political 
history  of  that  time  we  may  annex  the  subordinate 
events  in  the  interior  of  the  Peloponnese.  Sparta, 
by  the  conquest  of  Cynuria,  had  obtained  the  key  of 
the  Argive  territory.  Soon  after  this,  Cleomenes, 
the  eldest  son  of  Anaxandridas  the  Eurysthenid. 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  a  man  of  great  boldness 
and  strength  of  mind,  sagacious,  enterprising,  accus- 
tomed, after  the  manner  of  his  age  and  country,  to 
express  himself  in  a  concise  and  emphatic  language, 
only  too  much  inflated  by  family  and  personal  pride, 
and  in  disposition  more  nearly  resembling  his  con- 
temporaries the  tyrants,  than  beseemed  a  king  of 
Sparta.  The  first  exploit  of  this  prince c  was  the 
expedition  against  Argos,    He  landed  in  some  ves- 

1  This  follows  from  Plutarch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pin- 

ubi  sup.  and  Cimon  c.  16.  He-  t«a.     According  to  Plutarch, 

rod.  VI.  72.  Patisan.  III.  7.  8.  Lacon.  Apophth.  p.  21a.  Cleo- 

b  Herod.  VII.  159.  menes  was  regent  in  the  63d 

'  According  to  Pauaan.  III.  Olympiad  (525  B.  C),  when 

4.  1 .  Therefore  before  Olymp.  the  Samians  MM  to  Sparta  : 

65,  t.  or  520  B.C.  for  Cleo-  this  however  would  give  too 

menes  was  then  king,  as  is  evi-  great  a  length  to  his  reign, 

dent  from    a   comparison  of  (which  Herodotus  states  to  have 

Herod.  VI.  108.  with  Thucyd.  been  of  short  duration,)  vix. 

III.  08.     He  was  in  that  year  from  about  525  to  4f>i  B.C. 
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sels  of  Sicyon  and  iEgina  on  the  coast  of  Tiryns, 
overcame  the  Argives  at  the  wood  of  Argos d,  slew 
the  greater  part  of  the  men  able  to  bear  arms,  and 
would  have  succeeded  in  capturing  their  city,  had 
he  not  from  an  inconceivable  superstition  dismissed 
the  allied  army  without  making  any  further  use  of 
the  victory,  and  contented  himself  with  sacrificing 
in  the  temple  of  Junor.  At  the  same  time  Argos, 
in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  remained  for  a  long 
time  as  it  were  crippled,  and  it  was  even  necessary 
that  a  complete  change  in  her  political  condition 
should  take  place,  in  order  to  renovate  the  feeble 
and  disordered  state  into  which  she  had  fallen. 

7.  For  after  the  bond-slaves  or  gymnesii f  of  Ar- 
gos had  for  a  time  governed  the  state  thus  deprived 
of  its  free  inhabitants,  until  the  young  men  who  had 


*  It  appears  that  this  wood 
was  near  Sepea  in  the  territory 
of  Tiryns.  Apostolus  IV.  27. 
states  that  the  battle  took  place 
on  the  "Apyove  \6<poi.  The  stra- 
tagem of  Cleomenes  is  narrated 
after  Herodotus  by  Polyaenus 
I.  14. 

«  The  marvellous  narrative 
of  Herodotus  VI.  77  sqq.  is 
also  unconnected,  from  there 
being  no  explanation  of  the 
two  first  verses  of  the  oracle, 
«iXV  Srar  17  O^Xtut,  which  how- 
ever must  have  referred  to 
some  real  event.  Or  does  He- 
rodotus refer  6rjktia  to  Juno  ? 
Pausanias  II.  20.  doubts  whe- 
ther Herodotus  understands  it. 
But  the  story  of  Telesilla  in 
Pausanias,  Plutarch,  de  Mul. 
Virt.  5.  p.  269.  and  Polyaenus 
VIII.  33.  is  very  fabulous.  The 
festival  'rPpurrum  could  not 


have  had  this  historical  origin, 
but  must  have  belonged  to  the 
mystical  rites  of  some  elemen- 
tary deities.  The  number  of 
the  Argives  who  were  slain  is 
stated  by  Plutarch  and  Polyae- 
nus to  have  been  7777;  by 
others  6000  (also  a  tradition 
of  a  seven  days'  armistice  in 
Plut.  Lac.  Apoph.  p.  211.). 
This  is  the  battle  <V  rg  i&tyg 
{(TTafUvov,  but  of  what  month 
we  are  ignorant,  Pol.  V.  2.  8. 
Plut.  Mul.  Virt.«««p.  Others 
placed  it  at  the  mviufvia  of  the 
fourth  month,  anciently  Her- 
mseus,  but  only  because  the 
'Y/3p«<TT«i  were  then  celebrated. 
See  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  IV.  p. 
522.  ed.  Sylb.  Suidas  in  v.  T«- 

AfViAXa. 

'  Concerning  these  slaves, 
see  book  III.  ch.  3.  §.  2. 
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ill  the  mean  time  arisen  to  manhood  overcame  and 
expelled  them,  the  Argives,  as  Aristotle?  relates, 
saw  themselves  compelled,  in  order  to  restore  the 
numbers  of  their  free  population,  to  collect  about 
them  the  surrounding  subjects  of  their  city,  the  Pe- 
rked, and  to  distribute  them  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood h.  The  completion  of  this  plan  took  place 
one  generation  after  the  fatal  battle  with  Cleouienes, 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  in  which  Argos, 
whose  attention  was  wholly  occupied  with  strength- 
ening her  affairs  at  home,  took  no  part.  At  that 
time  the  Argives,  in  order  to  increase  their  own 
numbers,  dispeopled  nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  transplanted  the  inhabit- 
ants to  Argos';  particularly  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  Hy- 
sea?,  Omea?,  and  Mideak.  Tiryns  and  Mycenae 
were  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  free,  and  even 
independent  communities,  which  followed  the  com- 
mand of  Sparta  without  the  consent  of  Argos ;  the 
latter  town  indeed  contested  with  Argos  the  right  to 
the  administration  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  the 
presidency  at  the  Nemean  games l.  The  destruction 
of  their  city,  which  the  Argives  undertook  in  con- 
cert with  the  Cleonaeans  and  Tegeates"1,  was  ef- 
fected in  the  year  464  B.C.  (Olymp.  79-  1).  But  of 
the  Mycenaeans,  a  few  only  followed  the  Argives,  as 
the  larger  number  either  took  refuge  at  Cleona? 


*  Polk.  V.  a.  8.  Plutarch 
confounds  bondslaves  and  Pe- 
ricsci. 

"  See  Schol.  Ven.  ad  II.  B. 
108.  concerning  the  nine  ham- 
lets (islands)  near  Argos. 

1  Pausan.  VIII.  27.  1. 

k  Slrabo  VIII.  p.  376.  dis- 


tinguishes Ornete  kujm;  rijt  'Ap- 
ytias  from  the  city  near  Sicyoti, 
as  also  in  the  same  place  a 
Kuftif  named  Asinc,  p.  373  B. 

1  Diod.  XI.  65. 

m  Strabo  p.  377.  Yet  Cle- 
"i'.c  soon  occurs  again  as  a 
friendly  state. 
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(which  city  was  at  that  time  independent,  and  had 
for  some  time  the  management  of  the  Nemean 
games)",  at  Ceryneia  in  Achaia,  and  even  in  Mace- 
donia °.  Of  the  Tirynthians  also  some  fled  to  Epi- 
daunis,  and  some  to  Halieis  in  the  territory  of  the 
Dryopians,  in  which  place  the  expelled  Hermioneans 
also  found  an  asylum  p.  For  Hermione,  which  He- 
rodotus during  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  consi- 
ders as  a  Dryopian  city  4,  was  subsequently  taken  by 
the  Argivesr.  The  other  cities  which  have  been 
mentioned,  had  however,  as  we  know  of  Ornese  and 
also  Hysiae,  previously  belonged  to  Perioeci,  being 
subjects  of  Argos,  and  were  only  then  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  metropolis  (<7t*6**e*)*. 
The  Argives,  by  these  arbitrary  proceedings,  secured 
themselves  as  well  against  external  foes  as  against 


"  Ch.  J.  §.  15.  Cleorne  was 
at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Corinth,  Plutarch.  Cimon. 

•  Pausan.  VII.  25.  3.  Comp. 
Diodorua  XI.  65.  It  is  remark- 
able how  rapidly  Mycente  fell 
into  oblivion  among  the  Athe- 
nians. -<Eschylus  does  not  once 
mention  it;  succeeding  poets 
frequently  confound  it  with 
Argos.  In  the  Electro  of  So- 
phocles there  is  throughout  the 
play  the  most  confused  notion 
of  die  locality  ;  compare  Elms- 
ley  ad  Eurip.  Heraclid.  188. 
Concerning  the  destruction  of 
Mycense,  see  Brunck  Analect. 
torn.  II.  p.  105.  n.  248. 

p  Pausan.  II.  25.  7.  cf.  II. 
17.  5.  VIII.  46.  2.  Concerning 
the  emigration,  see  Strabo VIII. 
p.  373  B.  and  Ephorus  lib.  VI. 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  'Kkuit.  Srt 


ovrot  Tipvvdtoi  tltruf,  tiC.  In 
Stephanus  in  v.  Tipwt,  as  weD 
as  in  Strabo  ubi  tup.  the  Her- 
moneans  in  Halieis  are  spoken 
of.  There  is  much  that  is  very 
singular  in  the  oracle,  irol  Hi 
Xaftiw  <cal  not  tv  nafiifr*  «cai  iroJ  ri 
oua)<riv  fx*"  <&u'a  r*  «<cX^<rAu. 

m  Herod.  VIII.  43.  The  Her- 
mioneans however  maintained 
their  ancient  connexions  at  a 
later  period  ;  see  above,  ch.  7. 

§•  >3- 

'  Pausan.  II.  34.  5.  Strabo 
adds  the  destruction  of  Asine ; 
but  this  took  place  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  The  statement 
of  Strabo  (p.  373  D  )  that  the 
My  ceneeans  used  Eionea  as  their 
pavarafffiop,  must,  if  it  is  cor- 
rect, refer  to  some  time  before 
the  75th  Olympiad,  or  480 
B.C. 

•  Pausan.  II.  25.  1. 
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their  former  enemies  the  bond-slaves,  and  also  ac- 
quired a  large  number  of  laborious  and  industrious 
inhabitants,  who  by  the  continuance  of  peace,  soon 
reestablished  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Argos 
The  oracle  has  well  marked  out  the  principles  which 
were  then  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  that  state, 
when  it  recommended  it,  as  "  the  enemy  of  its  neigh- 
"  hours,  and friend  of  the  gods,  to  draw  in  it*  arms, 
"  and  remain  in  watchful  quiet,  guarding  its  head; 
"for  that  the  head  u-ould  save  the  body  "."  At  the 
same  time,  however,  by  these  proceedings,  a  complete 
change  in  the  constitution  was  brought  alwut,  and 
Argos,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  gradually  lost  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  Doric  character. 

The  other  actions  of  Cleomenes  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  refer  to  the  political  changes  at 
Athens,  and  could  only  be  connectedly  related  in  a 
history  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  or  in  reference 
to  the  events  in  j^gina,  which  we  have  narrated 
elsewhere. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  this  whole  time,  in 
which  Sparta  founded  her  empire,  we  read  of  no  se- 
rious contest  between  Dorians  and  Ionians.  For  al- 
though the  border-states,  Megara  and  iEgina  (the 
latter  after  its  revolt  from  Epidaurus),  carried  on  a 
continued  war  with  Athens,  the  whole  race  took  no 
part  in  the  contest,  and  Sparta  herself  fulfilled  the 
office  of  an  impartial  arbitrator  between  Athens  and 
Megara.  Even  before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  Athe- 
nians and  Megarians  fought  in  the  territory  of  Eleu- 


•  Diod.  XII.  75.  (iAXaiov  ix<°*<  TtjmXayiu'yot  5<rn, 

n  'Exfy*  irtptKTi6navt,  0*X"  Kui  KKpaXti*  vtiftiXa&r  Kapif  Si  ri 
aBavaroiai  Btaiiriv,  Ettru  r6v  wpo-     <ritfut  trawrit  Herod.  VII.  148. 
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sis  The  chief  struggle  was  for  the  island  of  8a- 
lamis,  which  Solon  is  supposed  to  have  gained  by 
the  well  known  stratagem  a  fact  however  which 
was  denied  by  Dainiachus  of  Plata?a '.  According 
to  the  Megarian  account,  some  refugees  from  their 
own  city  (named  bopUkuu)  betrayed  the  island  to 
the  Athenians  *.  So  much  is  certain,  that  five  Spar- 
tan arbitrators  (Critolaidas,  Ainompharetus,  Hypse- 
chidas,  Anaxilas,  and  Cleonienes),  in  obedience  to 
ancient  traditions  and  fables  respecting  the  original 
owners  of  Salamis,  adjudged  the  possession  of  Sala- 
mis  to  the  Athenians.  Yet  in  the  troubles  which 
succeeded  the  banishment  of  Megacles  this  island 
was  again  lost,  as  well  as  the  hartxmr  Nis&'a,  which 
had  been  before  conquered b.  They  soon  however 
regained  it,  and  Megara  appears  from  that  time 
forth  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  recovery :  as  in 
this  age  the  power  of  Athens  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  Megara  could  no  longer  think  of  renewing  her 
ancient  contests. 

Since  it  is  not  my  object  to  give  a  continuous  and 
general  narration  of  facts,  but  only  to  extract  what 
is  most  instructive  for  the  condition  of  the  Doric 
race,  I  shall  not  carry  on  the  history  of  the  Dorians 
out  of  the  Peloponnese  to  a  lower  point,  as  their 

*  Herod.  I.  30.  where  the  '  Pausan.  I.  40.  4. 
affTvytiTovtt  are  the  Megarians,  h  Plutarch.   Solon.  10.  12. 
not  the  Eleusinians,  as  Lobeck  confirmed  by  .-Elian.  V.  H.  VII. 
Programm.  de  bello  Eleusinio  19.    There  was  at  Delphi  a 
supposes.  statue  of  Apollo  armed  with  a 

*  Pausan.  I.  40,  45.  Strabo  lance,  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
IX.  p.  271.  Herod.  Vit.  Ho-  Pyth.  Orac.  16.  p.  273.  and 
mer.  c.  28.  Polysen.  Strateg.  Pausan.  X.  15.  1.  which  was  of- 
I.  20.  1,  2.  Diogen.  Laert.  I.  fered  up  by  the  Megarians  after 
48.  Quinctil.  V.  1 1 .  a  victory  over  Athens,  i.  e. 

'  Plutarch.  Comp.  Solon,  et  after  that  gained  inOlymp.  83. 
Public.  4.  3.  see  book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  10. 
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local  connexions  would  lead  us  far  astray  into  other 
regions.  For  the  same  reason  I  will  only  touch 
upon  a  few  events  of  the  Persian  wars,  confining 
myself  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Peloponnese 
during  that  period,  among  which  the  ascendency 
(■qyefuin'a)  of  Sparta  is  the  most  important  and  re- 
markable. 


CHAP.  IX. 

General  history  of  Sparta  during  the  Persian  and  I'elo 
]ionnesian  tears. 

\.  Sparta,  by  the  conquest  of  Messenia  and  Te- 
gea,  had  obtained  the  first  rank  in  the  Peloponnese, 
winch  character  she  confirmed  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrants,  and  the  overthrow  of  Argos.  From 
about  the  year  580  B.  C.  she  acted  as  the  recognised 
commander,  not  only  of  the  Peloponnese,  but  of  the 
whole  Greek  name.  The  confederacy  itself  how- 
ever was  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  penin- 
sula alone,  on  fixed  and  regular  laws ;  whereas  the 
other  Greeks  only  annexed  themselves  to  it  tempo- 
rarily. The  order  of  precedence  observed  by  the 
members  of  this  league  may  be  taken  from  the  in- 
scription on  the  footstool  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  after  the  Persian 
war,  the  Iouians,  who  were  only  allied  for  a  time, 
being  omittedc.  It  is  as  follows;  Laceda'inon,  Co- 
rinth, Sicyou,  jEgina,  Megara,  Epidaurus'1,  Tegea, 
Orchomenus,  Phlius,  Troezen,  Hermione,  Tiryns, 

*  Pauian.  V.  23.  f .  compare  gnra,  and  Epidaurus,  at  a  later 

jEginctica  p.  i  26.  period,  after  the  destruction  of 

d  They  occur  in  the  following  /Eiona. 
order;  Corinth,  Sieyon,  Me- 
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.\l\vena-.  Lcpreuin.  and  Kli-;  which  state  was  con- 
tented with  the  last  place,  on  Recount  of  the  small 
share  which  it  had  taken  in  the  war.  The  defend- 
ers of  the  Isthmus  fire  enumerated  in  the  following 
order 1 ;  Lacedaemonians,  Arcadians,  E  leans,  Corin- 
thians. Sic  yonians,  Epidaurians,  Phliaaians,  Tni  />  - 
nians.  and  Hennionians,  nearly  agreeing  with  the 
other  list,  only  that  the  Arcadians,  having  been 
present  with  their  whole  force,  and  also  the  Elenns, 
occupy  an  earlier  place;  and  the  Megariaus  and 
iEgioetam  are  omitted,  as  having  had  no  share  in 
the  defence.  This  regular  order  of  precedence  in 
alone  a  proof  < if  a  firm  union.  The  Tegeates.  since 
they  had  joined  the  side  of  Lnccda-mon,  enjoyed  se- 
veral privilege*,  and  especially  the  place  of  honour 
at  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army'.  Argos  re- 
mained excluded  from  the  tint  ions  of  the  Pelopon- 
nene.  us  it  never  would  submit  to  the  command  of 
Sparta;  the  Acha>ans,  indifferent  to  external  affairs, 
only  joined  themselves  momentarily  to  the  alliance*:, 
bnt  the  M  ant  means,  though  latterly  they  followed 
the  policy  of  Argos1',  were  long  attached  to  the  Pe- 
lojsimiesiari  league;  for  at  the  end  of  the  Persian 
war  they  sent  mi  army,  which  arrived  too  late  for 
the  battle  of  PlatR'a';  having  before,  together  with 
the  other  Arcadians,  heljK-d  to  defend  the  Isthmus11; 
they  had  also  been  engaged  in  the  first  days  of  the 
action  at  Thermopylae 1 ;  and  they  were  at  this  time 


■  Hen*!.  VIII.  7J. 

'  Km  ,'t\\,i  ytpta  ptyaXo  ml — 

B  Thuqrd.  V.  67.  Con- 
rrniine  the  fidelity  of  PhlhiM 
toward*  Sparta,  sec  Theodorcl. 
Grwc.  Affin.  IX.  16. 


I  Thuc.  II.  9. 

Time.  V.  19. 
'  Herod.  IX.  77. 
k  Band.  VIII.  72. 
1  I  lend.  VII.  aos. 
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still  the  faithful  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians'".  Their 
subsequent  defection  from  Sparta  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  their  endeavours  to  obtaiu  the  dominion  of 
Parrhasia,  which  was  protected  by  Lacedaemon " ; 
to  their  hostility  with  Tegea,  which  remained  tine 
to  Sparta  after  the  great  war  with  Arcadia,  which 
began  about  470  B.  C.°,  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
their  city  (awoiKitrfjios),  and  the  establishment  of  a 
democratic  government,  through  the  influence  of 
Argos  p. 

2.  The  supremacy  of  Spartai  was  exercised  in 
the  expeditious  of  the  whole  confederacy  (*oi*«i 
c£c$fij),  and  in  transactions  of  the  same  nature.  In 
the  first,  a  Spartan  king — after  it  had  been  thought 
proper  never  to  send  out  two  together — was  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  whose  powers  there  were  many 
remains  of  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Homeric 
princes.  Occasionally,  however,  Sparta  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  her  privilege  to  other  commanders, 
especially  at  sea,  as,  for  instance,  the  fleet  at  Sala- 
m  is  to  Eurybiades.  When  any  expedition  was  con- 
templated, the  Spartans  sent  round  to  the  confede- 
rate states r,  to  desire  them  to  have  men  and  stores 
in  readiness*.  The  highest  amount  which  each  state 
could  be  called  on  to  supply  was  fixed  once  for  all, 
and  it  was  only  on  each  particular  occasion  to  be 

■'  irapatrraTai,  Diod.  XV.  12.  says  to  the  Spartans,  tjj*  n«Xo- 

See  also  Xen.  Hell.  V.  2.  3.  ir6vvr)tron  irnpir^  pit)  tKaatra  «'£- 

■  Thuc.  V.  29,  33.  Tjyt'urSm  (ad  finem)  q  oi  nartptt 

0  Thuc.  IV.  134.   Concern-  if&>  wywail*. 

ing  this  internal  war,  see  be-       '  Thuc.  II.  10.  mpiriyyiXXuv 

low,  J.  9.  Kara  ■n)»  ttfXmrovnijmv. 

v  Thuc.  V.  29.   See  book       *  Likewise  ships,  implements 

III.  ch.  4.  §.  7.  for  sieges, fcc.  Thueyd.  HI.  16. 

1  'Hyt~ur8<u,  7y»/iowpf<v,  Thuc.  VII.  t8. 
I.  71.    The  Corinthian  orator 
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determined  what  part  of  that  was  required'.  In 
like  manner  the  supplies  in  money  and  stores  were 
regularly  appointed  u ;  so  that  an  army,  with  all  its 
equipment,  could  be  collected  by  a  simple  summons. 
But  agricultural  labour,  festivals,  and  the  natural 
slowness  of  the  Doric  race,  often  very  much  retarded 
the  assembling  of  this  army.  The  contributions, 
chiefly  perhaps  voluntary,  both  of  states  and  indivi- 
duals, were  registered  on  stone:  and  there  is  still 
extant  an  inscription,  found  at  Tegea,  in  which  the 
war-supplies  of  the  Ephesians,  Melians,  &c.  in  mo- 
ney and  in  corn,  are  recorded".  But  the  Lacedae- 
monians never  exacted  from  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy a  regular  annual  contribution,  independent 
of  circumstances ;  which  would  have  been  in  fact  a 
tribute :  a  measure  of  this  kind  being  once  proposed 
to  king  Archidamus,  he  answered,  "  that  war  did 
"  not  consume  according  to  rule>."  Pericles,  how- 
ever, properly  considers  it  as  a  disadvantage  to  the 
Peloponnesians  that  they  had  no  paid  troops,  and 
that  neither  in  common  nor  in  the  several  states 
they  had  amassed  any  treasure2.  The  object  of  an 
expedition  was  publicly  declared :  occasionally  how- 
ever, when  secrecy  was  required,  it  was  known  nei- 


1  For  expeditions  without 
the  Peloponncse  ra  tio  pipi, 
i.  e.  two  thirds  of  the  whole, 
appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon proportion,  Thuc.  III.  15. 
Demosth.  in  Near.  p.  1379. 

0  'hfr/vpiov  pijTov.  Thuc.  II. 

7- 

*  Boeckh  Inscript.  1511.  It 
is  probably  of  the  time  of  Ly- 
sander. 

*  'Of  oi  Ttrarffiiva  am'tTai  Jrrf- 

Xtpat,  Plutarch.  Cleomen.  37. 


(' Apxt&apns  &  irakaiot,  i.  e.  the 
second,  iiro  rr/y  apxh¥  T°v  n*Xo- 
irovvrjcrtaKov  iroXtpov).  Compare 
Plutarch.  Demosth.  17.  Cras- 
sus  17.  Reg.  Apophth.  p.  126. 
and  Lacon.  Apophth.  p.  202. 
Hutien.  In  this  passage  the 
apophthegm  is  incorrectly  at- 
tributed to  Archidamus  the 
Third,  although  the  Pelopon- 
nesian is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  it. 
•  Thuc.  I.  141. 
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ther  to  the  states  nor  to  their  army".  The  single 
allied  states,  if  necessity  demanded  it,  could  also  im- 
mediately summon  tLc  anny  of  the  others '■:  hut  it 
is  not  clear  to  what  extent  this  call  was  binding 
upon  them.  The  Spartan  military  constitution, 
which  we  will  explain  hereafter,  extended  to  the 
whole  allied  army ;  but  it  was  doubtless  variously 
combined  with  the  tactics  of  the  several  nations'. 
To  the  council  of  war,  which  moreover  only  de- 
bated, and  did  not  decide,  the  Spartan  king  sum- 
moned the  leaders  of  the  several  states,  together 
with  other  commanders,  and  generally  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  the  armyd. 

8.  According  to  the  constitution  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  league,  eveiy  common  action,  such  as  a  de- 
claration of  war,  or  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  or 
treaty,  was  agreed  on  at  a  congress  of  the  coid'ede- 
rates.  But,  as  there  was  no  regular  assembly  of 
this  kind,  the  several  states  sent  envoys  (SyytXct), 
like  the  deputies  (vpofavkot)  of  the  Ionians,  who  ge- 
nerally remained  together  only  for  a  short  time'". 
All  the  members  had  legally  equal  votes  (lamf^ftoi1) ; 
and  the  majority  sometimes  decided  against  a  strong 
opposition  s ;  Sparta  was  often  outvoted,  Corinth 

■  Thuc.  V.  54.  Cleomenes       1  Ibid, 
also.  Herod.  V.  74.  conceals       s  Thucyd.  I.  115.  ml  to  »rAlj- 
the  real  object ;  but  the  arniy    60s  «'^^n'o-mro.  V.  30.  kv/nov 


c  See  book  III.  eh.  1 1.  The  ^>...,w  «t>Xv/ia     V.  17.  the  Me- 

army  of  the  1 0,000,  although  gariaus.   Eleans,  Corinthians, 

composed  entirely  of  mercena-  and   Boeotians  are  outvoted, 

riea,  was  in  many  respects  like  But,  according  to  I.  40,  41, 

an  allied  army,  and  was  under  the  vote  of  the  Corinthians 

Spartan  discipline.  alonr  prevented  the  Pelopon- 


is  soon  separated. 
b  Thuc.  ubi  sup. 


J  Thucyd.  II.  10. 


nesians  from  succouring  the 
Samians,  i.  e.  they  gave  the 


cm.  9.  §.  4. 
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being  at  all  times  willing  to  raise  an  opposition''. 
We  have  however  little  information  respecting  the 
exact  Htate  of  the  confederacy  :  it  is  probable  in- 
,  from  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  Pelopon- 
s  that,  upou  the  whole,  authority  had  more 
weight  than  number**;  and  for  great  undertaking*, 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  assent  of  the 
f  Htate  wax  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  agree- 
t  of  the  other  confederates  .  When  the  congress 
summoned  to  Sparta,  the  envoys  often  trcuted 
with  a  public  assembly  (?»t*Airroiv)  of  the  Spartans; 

Uhough  they  naturally  withdrew  during  the  divi- 
sion. Of  these  envoys,  besides  Sosicles  the  Corin- 
thian, we  also  know  the  name  of  Ch ileus  of  Tegeu, 
who  prevailed  ii|mmi  the  ephor-,  after  a  long  delay, 
to  send  the  army  to  Plata  a.  and  who  did  much  to 
dlay  the  differences  existing  l>etwecii  the  member* 
of  the  then  numerous  confederacy  . 

4.  Hut  u|s>n  the  internal  affairs,  laws,  and  insti- 
tlltwtw  of  the  allied  states,  the  confederacy  hail  le- 
gally no  influence.  It  was  a  fundamental  law  that 
every  state  {xiXif)  should,  according  to  its  ancient 
fWtftfflf  (kot  t«  *>xTpta),  Ir*  independent  and  supreme 
(avT«>cu«s  ««u  avToVcXif"  );  and  it  is  much  to  the  cre- 
dit of  Sparta,  that,  so  long  ^  the  league  was  in  »  \- 
istence,  she  never,  not  even  when  a  favourable  op- 
portunity offered,  deprived  any  Peloponnesian  state 


praponclcrsnre  to  the  party 
oppoted  to  war. 

»  Betide*  tlerodoiu*  V.  93. 
m«  Dio  Ovy*.  Orat.  XXXVII. 

F-  459-  «S- 

1  IWrd.  I.  67. 

*  TW-.  ubi  nip.  Xenoph. 
Hell.  V.  2.  ti.  20. 


1  Herod.  IX.  <).  where  bow- 
ever  he  i»  dixtingimhed  froiti 
the  nyykm.  Compare  Plutarch 
de  Malign.  ( I.  r.>.l  41 .  Poly  ten. 
V.  50.  t .  Plutarch  Thenii*- 
tocl. 

m  See  the  treuty  in  Thncyd. 
V.  77.  79. 
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of  this  independence.  Nor  were  disputes  lietween 
individual  states  brought  before  the  congress  of  the 
allies,  which,  on  account  of  the  preponderance  of 
Sparta,  would  have  endangered  their  liberty;  but 
they  were  commonly  either  referred  to  the  Delphian 
oracle,  or  to  arbitrators  chosen  by  both  states0. 
When  Elis  claimed  an  ancient  tribute  from  Le- 
preum,  Iwth  states  agreed  to  make  Sparta  their  ar- 
bitrator by  a  special  reference  (nriTpomj.)  In  this 
character  Sparta  declared  that  Lepreuni,  being  an 
independent  meml)er  of  the  confederacy,  was  not 
bound  to  pay  the  tribute :  and  Elis  acted  uujustly 
in  refusing  to  abide  by  her  agreement,  on  the  plea 
that  she  had  not  expected  the  decision0.  For  dis- 
putes between  citizens  of  different  states  there  was 
an  entirely  free  and  equal  intercourse  of  justice 
(commervhim  juris  dandi  repetendique*}.  The  ju- 
risdiction of  the  states  was  also  absolutely  exempt 
from  foreign  interference  («ji£<mi  -•).  These  are 
the  chief  features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  confederacy ;  the  only  one  which  in  the  flou- 
rishing times  of  Greece  combined  extensive  powers 
with  justice,  and  a  respect  for  the  independence  of 
its  weaker  members. 

5.  Sparta  had  not  become  the  head  of  this  league 
by  agreement,  and  still  less  by  usurpation ;  but  by 
tacit  acknowledgment  she  was  the  leader,  not  only 
of  this,  but  of  the  whole  of  Greece ;  and  she  acted 

"  Thucyd.  I.  28.  cf.  V  79.  rjiym  <rmvhu\  in  Pausan.  III.  5. 

"  V.  31.  8.  probably  refer  to  the  tradi 

V.  7,  q.  nuVr  to  7rdi-|jm  3iVar  tion  mentioned  above,  ch.  5. 

•'•••'••nit  Tin  taat  *al  6(uuas.     The  fj.  |6. 

expression  *ir  rh  irarpia  does       1  Thucyd.  ubi  gup.  rolt 

not  at  all  refer  to  ancient  trea-  frrat  nar  r«i  warpta  A<«i£«r£nt. 
lies  of  the  Dorians.    The  ira- 
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m  inch  in  all  foreign  relations  from  about  tbe  year 
580  H.  C.  Her  alliance  was  courted  by  Croesus  I 
and  tbe  Ionian*,  when  pressed  by  Cyrua,  had  re- 
course to  the  Spartans,  who.  with  an  amusing  igno- 
rance of  the  state  of  affairs  lieyond  the  Hea,  thought 
l<i  terrify  thr  king  of  Persia  by  the  threat  of  Inuti- 
lities. It  hi  a  remarkable  fart,  that  there  were  at 
that  time  Seytliiun  envoys  in  Sparta,  witli  whom  a 
great  plan  of  operations  against  Persia  is  said  to 
have  been  concerted — which  it  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve'. In  the  year  520  B.  C.  the  Plata?an»  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Cleomenea*.  who 
referred  them  to  Athens;  a  herald  from  Sparta 
drove  the  Alcma-onida- 'from  their  city1:  afterwards 
Arislagoras  sought  from  the  protector  of  Greece0 
aid  against  the  national  enemy :  and  when  the  .'Rgi- 
netan*  gave  the  Persians  earth  and  water,  the  Athe- 
nians accused  them  of  treachery  before  the  Spar- 
tan* :  anil  lastly,  during  the  Persian  war.  (ireece 
found  in  the  high  character  of  that  state  the  only 
means  of  effecting  the  union  so  necessary  for  her 
safety  and  success", 

6.  In  this  war  a  new  confederacy  was  formed, 
which  wn  extended  lieyond  the  Pelopouneae;  the 
community  of  danger  and  of  victory  having,  besides 
a  momentary  combination,  also  produced  an  union 
destined  for  some  duration.  It  was  the.  assembly  of 
this  league—a  fixed  congress  at  Corinth  during,  and 

'  Herod.  VI.  84.  nnre  against  Carthage  How 

•  VI.  108.  i&ibovar        1.  ai-     general  the  reaped  fur  Sparta 

wsa  at  thai  time  in  Greece,  is 
'  V.  70.  shewn  t'y  "Lveral  passage*  in 

•  V.  49,  70.  Pindar,  which  arc  not  olhcr- 
«  According  to  Justin  XIX     wise  intelligible,  r.  g.  Pytb.  V. 

1 .  the  Sicilian  suite*  aim  ap-  73. 
piled  to  Leonid**  fur  »**i«t- 

vol.,  I.  9 
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at  Sparta  after,  the  war — that  settled  the  internal 
differences  of  Greece,  that  invited  Argos,  Corcyra, 
and  Gelon  to  join  the  league,  and  afterwards  called 
upon  Themistocles  to  answer  for  his  proceedings.*. 
So  much  it  did  for  the  present  emergency.  But  at 
the  same  time  Pausanias,  the  regent  of  Sparta,  after 
the  great  victory  of  Plata^a  (at  which,  according  to 
jEschylus,  the  power  of  Persia  fell  by  the  Doric 
spear'),  prevailed  upon  the  allies  to  conclude  a  fur- 
ther treaty.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  gods  of  the 
confederacy,  particularly  of  the  Eleutherian  (or  Gre- 
cian) Jupiter,  they  pledged  themselves  mutually  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  all  states,  and  to  many 
other  conditions,  of  which  the  memory  has  been  lost. 
To  the  Plataeans  in  particular  security  from  danger 
was  promised".  The  lonians  also,  after  the  battle 
of  Mycale,  were  received  into  this  confederacy' . 

7.  The  splendid  victories  over  the  Persians  had 
for  some  time  taken  Sparta,  which  was  fitted  for  a 
quiet  and  passive  existence,  out  of  her  natural 
sphere;  aud  her  king  Pausanias  had  wished  to  be- 
tray his  country  for  the  glitter  of  an  Asiatic  prince. 
But  this  state  soon  perceived  her  true  interest,  and 
sent  no  more  commanders  to  Asia,  "that  her  gene- 
"  rals  might  not  be  made  worse :"  she  likewise 
wished  to  avoid  any  further  war  with  the  Persians, 
thinking  that  Athens  was  better  fitted  to  carry  it  on 
than  herself r.  If  the  speech  were  now  extant  in 
which  Hetoemaridas  the  Heraclide  proved  to  the 
councillors  that  it  was  not  expedient  for  Sparta  to 

1  See  Appendix  IV.  £t*0i«i».  according   to  which 

1  Pcrs.  819.  the   Athenians    wished  timt 

"  Thuc.  I.  67.  III.  58.  68.  Sovvai  at  the  beginning  of  the 

b  Herod.  IX.  106. — These  war.  Thuc.  I.  144,  145. 

tnrovbai  are  also  probably  the  *  Thuc.  I.  95. 
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aim  at  the  mastery  of  the  sea*1,  we  should  doubtless 
possess  a  profound  view,  on  the  Spartan  side,  of 
those  things  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  look 
on  with  Athenian  eyes.  Thus  also  it  has  heen  ima- 
gined that  the  command  was  trausferred  to  Athens 
merely./or  the  .sake  of  Athens.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
the  supremacy  (rry*!***"*)  over  the  Greeks  was  in  fact 
transferred  at  all  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  if  we  con- 
sider the  matter  as  Sparta  considered  it,  however 
great  the  influence  of  this  change  may  have  heen 
on  the  power  of  Athens.  But  Sparta  continued  to 
hold  it*  preeminence  in  tin-  Pclopoimcse.  and  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  mother-country  joined  them- 
selves to  her:  while  none  hut  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands,  who  had  previously  heen 
subjects  of  Persia,  and  were  then  only  partially  li- 
berated, jK'Hiaps  too  much  despised  by  Sparta,  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Athens'. 

8.  But  the  complete  liberation  of  Asia  Minor 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  which  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  chief  exploits  of  Athens,  was  in  fact 
never  effected.  Without  entering  into  the  discus- 
sion resecting  the  problematical  treaty  of  Cimon' 
we  will  merely  seek  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  at  this  period.  Herodotus  states, 
that  Artaphenies,  the  satrap  at  Sanies  under  Da- 
rius, fixed  the  tribute  to  l>e  paid  by  the  Ionians  as 
it  remained  until  the  time  of  the  writer",  i.  e.  about 

«•  Diod.  XI.  50.  Dr  n>  quod  in  Cornelii  \'iti»  fa- 

•  Time.  VI.  8a.  airo)  hi  ri>¥  riendvm  restat.  Fnuirof.  1802  : 

i»o  Tf  ffniriXtl  irp&Tipnv  Sman  and  tasllv,  Dahlmunn   in  his 

u..w  .  Karutrrdmt .  Fornrhungeg  auf  ilrm  C'rbicl  tier 

'  OfthUEiehstmll  hnxtreiitfil  <!•:■.<  h'nhtr,    nil    I     p.    I  —  l-»H. 


of  Mitford's  History  of  Greece  ;  nirney. 

also  Most-he  in  a  Dissertation        *  Herod.  VI,  42.    See  my 


in  Ins  Notes  lo  the  translation 
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the  end  of  the  Peloi>onuesiaii  war.  It  is  evident 
that  this  was  a  trihute  to  he  paid  to  the  king  of 
Persia :  the  exactions  of  the  Athenians  were  clearly 
not  regulated  by  any  Persian  register  of  proj>erty. 
Again,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  war  Artapher- 
nes  sought  for  assistance  against  Athens,  that  he 
might  be  ahle  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Persia  the  tri- 
bute due  from  the  Grecian  maritime  towns,  which 
the  Athenians  had  prevented  him  from  collecting1'. 
From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  shah  of  Susa  was 
ignorant  that  the  majority  of  those  cities  had  for 
more  than  sixty  years  paid  to  the  Athenians  ami 
not  to  him,  and  attributed  the  arrears  only  to  the 
negligence  of  his  viceroys.  I  say  only  the  majority ; 
for  the  Athenians  had  been  far  from  completing  the 
glorious  work  of  the  great  Cimou ;  and  after  the 
war-contributions  had  become  a  most  oppressive  tri- 
bute, these  cities  might  not  themselves  lie  very  de- 
sirous to  change  their  master.  Hence  Themistonrles, 
as  a  vassal  of  Persia,  possessed  undisturbed,  at  the 
accession  of  Artaxerxes,  the  Iwautiful  towns  of  Mag- 
nesia on  the  Marauder,  Lampsacus,  Myus,  Percote, 
and  ancient  Scepsis'.  At  a  still  later  period  the  de- 
scendants of  king  Demaratus,  Eurysthenes,  and  Pro- 
cles, ruled  by  the  same  title  over  Halisarna  in  My- 
siak.    The  neighbouring  towns  of  Gamhrium,  Pa- 


Review  of  a  work  of  Koruim's, 
Gbttingischc  Anzeigen,  1822.  p. 
1 17. 

"  Thuc.  VIII.  5.  cf.  46.  C<roi 
iv  rjf  fiaatXtus  olicovtrt, 
an  official  expression  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

'    Plutarch.    Themisi.  29. 
Thucvd.  I.  1  jS    Diotl.  XI.  ,S7 
His  sons  also  appear  to  have 
possessed  thern.  according  to 


Pausan.  I.  16.  4. 

k  Xenoph.  Hell.  III.  1.  6. 
To  this  family  Procles  also  he- 
longs,  who  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Aristotle  (when  the  lat- 
ter was  at  Atartieus),  and  had 
by  her  two  sons,  Procles  and 
Demaratus,  Sextus  Empiricus 
adv.  Matliera.  p.  51  B.  ed. 
Col. 
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Utgarahrium,  Myrinn,  and  Grynium  hail  Ixt-n  given 
by  Darius  to  Gongylus,  and  his  descendants  still 
dwelt  there  after  the  Peloponnesiau  war1.  When 
Athens  unjustly  expelled  the  Delians  from  their 
inland,  they  found  a  place  of  refuge  ut  Adramyt- 
teum,  c»n  the  coast  of  .Eolis,  which  was  granted 
them  by  the  satrap  Pharnace*'".  Thus  the  Athe- 
nian empire  did  not  prevent  the  vassals  and  sid»- 
jects  of  the  king  of  Persia  from  ruling  over  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  even  down  to  the  very  coast. 
We  ueed  not  go  any  further  to  ]wove  the  entire 
falsehood  of  the  account  commonly  given  hy  the 
panegyrical  rhetoricians  of  Athens. 

9>  The  PeloponiK'sr  took  the  less  concern  in  these 
proceedings,  as  internal  differences  had  arisen  from 
some  unknown  cause,  which  led  to  an  oj>en  war  be- 
tweeu  Sparta  and  Arcadia.  We  only  know,  that, 
lietween  the  hattle  of  I'lala  a  (in  which  Ti-yca,  as 
also  later  still,  sliewed  great  fidelity  towards  Sparta) 
and  the  war  with  the  Helots  (i.  e.  between  479  and 
465  B.  C),  the  Lacedaemonians  fought  two  great 
battles,  the  one  against  the  Tegeatcs  and  Argives 
at  Tegea,  the  other  against  all  the  Arcadians,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mantiueaus,  at  Dipaa  («v  A^su- 
tv7»),  in  the  Ma-nalian  territory.  Tisamenus,  an 
Elean,  of  the  family  of  the  Iamidae,  was  in  both 
battles  in  the  Spartan  army  ;  and  in  both  Sparta 
was  victorious".  Yet,  in  an  epigram  of  Simonides, 
(In  valour  of  the  Tegeates  is  praised,  who  by  their 

1  Xen«j.h.  ubi  fu/i  in  exile,  Herod.  VI.  73.  Hern- 

Tbucyd.  V.  1.  dotu*  IX.  37.  also  mentions  a 

0  Herod.   IX.  I'misiin     iIi^-cumhu  between  Teucu  and 

111.  11.  Hence  also  Lootychi-  Sparta  b^Pte  the  Persian  uar. 
dei  in  468  B.  C.  went  to  Teyra 
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death  had  saved  their  city  from  destruction  ° ;  pro- 
bably after  the  loss  of  the  first  battle.  As  we  find 
that  Argos  had  a  share  in  this  warP,  it  is  possibL 
that  the  views  of  that  state  were  directed  against 
the  ascendency  of  Sparta;  perhaps  also  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Mamalians,  Parrhasians,  &c.  had 
been,  as  was  so  often  the  case,  attacked  by  the  more 
powerful  states  of  Arcadia,  and  was  defended  by 
the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

10.  This  war  had  not  been  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation, when,  in  the  year  465  B.  C,  in  the  reign  of 
Archidamusi  and  Pleistoanax,  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake  (which  is  said  to  have  been  predicted  by 
Anaximanderr)  destroyed  Sparta,  and  a  sudden  ruin 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  chief  state  of  Greece. 
For,  in  the  hope  of  utterly  annihilating  their  rulers, 
many  Helots  (perhaps  doubly  excited  by  the  late 
outrage  on  the  suppliants  at  the  altar  of  the  Taena- 
rian  god*),  especially  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mes- 
senia,  and  two  cities  of  the  Periceci,  revolted  from 
Sparta ;  these  rebels  were  all  named  Messenians, 
and  the  war  was  called  the  third  Messenian  war1. 
The  circumstances  of  this  terrible  contest  are  al- 
most unknown  to  us ;  and  we  can  only  collect  the 
few  fragments  extant  of  its  history.  Aeimnestus 

0  Fragm.  it.  Gaisford.  •  Plin.  H.  N.  II.  79,  81. 

'  At  that  time  also  Tegea  Cicero  de  Divin.  L  50. 

assisted  Argos  against  Myce-  •    The  Syot  Taxvaputv.  See 

nte;  above,  ch.  8.  $.  7.  Thucyd.  I.  u8.  .(Elian.  V.  H. 

'i  Polysenus  I.  41.  5.  con-  VI.  7.  Suidas  in  Toiraptor 

founds  Archidamus  III.  and  II.  vriv.    Apostolius   XVIII.  92. 

Plato  Leg.  III.  p.  692.  has  not  Prov.  Vat.  IV.  is.  Plutarch, 

an  accurate  idea  of  the  time  Prov.  Al.  54.  Pausan.  IV.  14. 

of  this  war.  of  which  Diodorus  2.  who  mentions  Laced.cn  >- 

XI.  64.  has  given  altogether  an  nians  instead  of  Helots, 

incorrect  and  incoflRtent  re-  'Thucyd.  I.  101.  j?  ml  M«<r- 

presentalion.  or/not  <VX^£ipr<u>  oi  travTri. 
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the  Spartan,  who  had  killed  Mardonius,  fought  with 
.'too  men  at  Stenyclarus  against  a  body  of  Messe- 
nians,  and  was  slain  with  all  his  men".  This  was 
followed  by  a  great  battle  with  the  same  enemy  at 
Ithome*,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  victorious. 
Most  of  the  conquered  Messenians  then  intrenched 
themselves  on  the  steep  summit  of  Ithome,  which 
wm  even  then  sacred  to  Jupiter  Ithomatas ;  and 
they  probably  restored  the  ancient  walls  and  de- 
fences which  bad  fallen  down.  Upon  this  the  La- 
ccdamonians.  foreseeing  a  tedious  siege,  called  in 
the  aid  of  their  allies ;  and  this  call  was  answered 
among  others  by  the  /Eginetans>.  the  Mantineans', 
the  Plata?ans\  and  the  Athenians,  who,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Spartan  envoy  Periclides,  sent  4000 
hopliUeh  under  the  command  of  Ciinou;  the  Spar, 
tans,  however,  dismissed  them  before  the  fortress 
was  taken,  in  which  they  expected  to  be  aided  by 
the  superiority  of  the  Athenians  in  the  art  of  be- 


"  Hens].  IX.  64. 

1  If  in  Herod.  IX.  35.  the 
alteration  ny'n  'lAw/ft  1-  nt  nil 
certain.  The  expression  of  I'au- 
MUlias  III.  II.  Tpnt  roil  f{ 
'ItrCjioO  'Itfw/tqy  AmtrrifTixrTat  is 
compounded  of  tin'  pnvuiije  of 
Herodotus,  which  he  read  as 
we  now  hare  it,  and  Thucyd. 
I.  101.  ol  EtXttnr— <V  'l6i>^v 

>  Thuryd.  II.  27.  IV.  56. 

*  Xeooph.  Hell.  V.  a.  3. 

*  Thucyd.  III.  54. 

*  Ariatoph.  Lysistr.  1138. 
The  4000  hoplitte.  here  men. 
Booed  by  Arwtophaneo.  were 
■boat  the  third  part  of  the 
dbpoaable  force*  of  Athens 
(Thuc.  II.  13);  and  since  the 


Platirans  likewise  sent  ro  rpi. 
mr  pipnt  i»f  their  numbers  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Spartans 
(ih.  III.  54.  iii?  as  opposed  to 
the  rest  of  fkeotia),  this  was 
probably  a  contingent  fixed  for 
such  cases.  Platara.  it  should 
be  observed,  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  Spartn 
after  the  lime  of  Pansanins, 
and  been  connected  witii  that 
state  by  irpof»n'oi,  to  which 
the  »nti  of  the  PluUran  general 
ArimncstuN  owed  his  nnme  of 
I  -in  on,  Thuc.  III.  51,  where 
we  should  read  'Sptprifirrav,  or 
vice  versa  in  l'lularch  Aristid. 
1  I.  and  19.  'Anj. 1 '  .>-..>  should 
be  read  for  'Ap/n-nff-rnf. 
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sieging,  not  without  shewing  their  suspicion  of  the 
innovating  spirit  of  their  allyc.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  the  siege,  455  B.  C,  Ithoine  surrendered  on 
terms ;  and  the  Messenians,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children,  quitted  the  Peloponnese,  under  a  pro- 
mise of  never  again  entering  it.  It  appears  that  the 
war  between  Lacedamion  and  Arcadia  was  concluded 
upon  conditions,  of  which  one  was,  that  no  person 
should  l>e  put  to  death  for  the  sake  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian party  at  Tegea;  and  another,  that  Sparta 
was  to  expel  the  Messenians  from  the  country,  hut 
not  kill  them — which  were  inscribed  on  a  pillar  on 
the  banks  of  the  Alpbeus'1.  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever, gave  to  the  fugitives  the  town  of  Naupactus, 
which  they  had  shortly  before  conquered,  and 
which  was  conveniently  situated  for  tempting  them, 
against  their  promise,  to  make  inroads  and  forays 
in  the  Peloponnese.  The  Messenians  still  continued, 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  neighbouring  jieople  by  their  Doric  dialect r. 

11.  Immediately  after  the  dismission  of  the  Athe- 
nians from  Ithome,  the  injured  people  of  Athens 
annulled  the  alliance  with  Sparta,  which  had  sulv 
sisted  since  the  Persian  warf;  entered  into  a  treaty 


c  Thucyd.  Compare  Manso, 
History  of  Sparta,  vol.  I.  p. 
377.  They  must  also  at  that 
time  have  been  angry  with  the 
Athenians  on  account  of  Tha- 
sos. 

J  These  trwd^Kai  may,  I  be- 
lieve, be  safely  referred  to  this 
time;  from  which  Aristotle, 
quoted  in  Plutarch.  Qu.  Rom. 
53.  p.  343.  and  Qu.  Gr.  5.  p. 
380.  cites  the  paMages  in  the 
text  on  account  of  the  expres- 


sion jKpi/oT'W  itou'ui,  for  "  to 
"  kill."  That  the  Arcadians 
in  a  certain  manner  carried  on 
war  for  the  Helots  is  also  im- 
plied in  Zenobius  Prov.  I.  59. 

■  Thucyd.  III.  112.  IV.  3. 
of,  VII.  57.  ,.;  M«<renjMoi  NYN 
*•  1 A  "";(■■  r  -  h  . 

'  Thucyd.  I.  103.  The  awoy- 
Sul  Hav<Ta»iov  still  however  re- 
mained in  force  (the  .m  >*,»•>• 
in  cap.  144). 
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with  Argos,  the  enemy  of  Sparta,  and  aim  with  the 
Theasalians ;  and  even  joined  to  iteelf  Megara,  which 
was  dependent  on  its  commercial  intercourse.  Then 
followed  the  war  with  the  maritime  towns  of  Argo- 
lia,  in  which  Athena,  after  many  reverses,  ;it  k-ugth 
led  in  destroying  the  f  i  t  of  .Egina,  and  sub- 
jugating that  inland  (457  B.  C.*).  Sparta  wan  com- 
pelled to  lie  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  subjection  of  ko 
im]»ortant  n  mcrultcr  of  her  confederacy,  as  she  was 
ftill  occupied  with  the  siege  of  1  thorn  e,  and  in  the 
MM  year  had  sent  out  an  army  to  liherate  her  mo- 
ther-country, Doris,  from  the  yoke  of  the  Phoceans. 
But  when,  after  the  execution  of  this  object,  the 
Spartan*  were  hastening  back  to  the  PeJupouuese, 
they  were  compelled  to  force  their  passage  home  by 
the  battle  of  Tanagra,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Thehans,  they  gained  over  an  army  composed 
of  Athenians,  Ionian*.  Argives,  and  Thessaliana. 
This  aid  was  afforded  to  them  on  the  condition  that 
they  would  help  the  Thehans  to  regain  their  supre- 
macy in  Bueotia,  which  the  Thehans  had  lost  by 
their  defection  from  the  (ircciun  cause  in  the  Per- 
sian war1'.  Sparta,  however,  after  so  decisive  a  vic- 
tory, concluded  a  four  months' armistice  with  Athens, 
during  which  that  state  conquered  the  Thehans  at 
(Enophyta,  finished  the  blockade  of  iEgina,  subdued 
all  Bu-otia,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes  and  Phocis. 
and  extended  its  deinncratical  constitution,  which 
after  the  battle  of  Tanagra  was  nearly  threatened 
with  destruction',  even  to  the  city  of  Thelies.  The 

*  ASfkuticti,  p.  179.  and  see  VI.  p.  53a. 
Hocckh  ad  Paid.  Pyth.  VIII.        '  On  the  oliunrchiciU  tron- 

Dissen  ad  Nem.  VIII.  15.  Mei  in  Olymp.  Ho.  4.  (457 

11  See  (he  excellent  ixphuia-  B.  C.)  mid  the  probable  <Jinrc 

of  Hoeckh  oil  I'ind.  luthm.  of  Cimon  in  ihcin,  »ee  the  ic- 
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inactivity  of  Sparta  during  these  astonishing  suc- 
cesses of  her  enemy  (for  when  she  concluded  the  ar- 
mistice with  Athens  she  must  have  partly  foreseen 
its  consequences)  seems  to  prove  that  she  was  en- 
tirely occupied  with  the  final  capture  of  Ithome,  and 
the  settlement  of  her  interests  in  Arcadiak.  But 
that  the  war,  which  was  now  renewed  by  Athens, 
nevertheless  extended  to  the  whole  Peloponnesiau 
league,  is  shewn  by  the  connected  attacks  of  Tolmi- 
des  on  the  Spartan  harbour  Gytheium,  and  the  cities 
of  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  and  also  by  the  expedition 
of  Pericles  in  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  five  years' 
truce  in  451  B.  C.  was  only  an  armistice  between 
Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  which 
left  Bceotia  to  shake  off  the  Athenian  yoke  by  its 
own  exertions.  This  was  also  the  time  of  the  sacred 
war,  in  which  a  Spartan  and  an  Athenian  army, 
one  coining  after  the  other,  the  first  gave  the  ma- 
nagement of  tlie  temple  to  the  Delphians,  and  the 
second,  against  all  ancient  right1,  to  the  Phociaus. 
At  the  end  of  these  five  years  Megara  revolted  from 
the  Athenians,  and  in  consequence  an  invasion  of 
Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians  took  place,  which, 
though  it  did  not  produce  any  immediate  result,  was 
soon  followed  by  the  thirty  years'  truce,  in  which 
Athens  ceded  her  conquests  in  Megaris  and  the  Pe- 
loponnese"1,  and  on  the  mainland  returned  within 

curate  discussion    in    Meier's  «ni  Tliryas  mil  Tpoij^ya  *m  'A- 

li'uttoria  Juris  Attici  dc  Bonis  x"""'  '•   f°r  'n  tB-M  order  the 

dmnnntis,  p.  4.  n.  11.  words  should  be  read.  Achaia 

k  Thuc.  I.  i  i  S.  to  Si  ti  Km  therefore  is  the  district  on  the 

TrnXf^ioic  Main  t£tipy6fitvoi.  north  of  the  Peloponnese,  which 

'See  Boeckh's  Public  Eco-  indeed  did  not  belong  to  Athens, 

nomy  of  Athens,  vol.  II.  p.  but  was  enumerated  in  the  lists 

396,  note.  of  the  contending  parties  as 

"  Thucyd.  I.  115.  Nfonuw  belonging  to  the  Athenian  side 
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her  ancient  lioundaries  ;  but  she  preserved  the  same 
power  owr  her  other  confederate*.  For  when  the 
Athenian*  MOB  afterwards  attacked  the  revolted 
d  of  Hatnos,  the  Peloponnesians  indeed  debated 
tJu-r  the\  should  protect  it;  hut  the  proposal  of 
Corinth  was  adopted,  that  Athens  should  be  allowed 
to  deal  with  her  allies  as  she  pleased". 

12.  If  now  we  consider  the  events  which  have 
been  briefly  traced  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Lace- 
da  mutilans  constantly  acted  was  one  of  self-defence, 
of  restoring  what  had  lieeii  lost,  or  preserving  what 
was  threatened  with  danger;  whereas  the  Athe- 
nians were  always  aiming  at  attack  or  conquest,  or 
the  change  of  existing  institutions.  While  the  Spar- 
tans during  this  period,  even  after  the  greatest  vic- 
tories, did  not  conquer  a  foot  of  land,  subjugate  one 
independent  state,  or  destroy  one  existing  institu- 
tion ;  the  Athenians,  for  a  longer  or  for  a  shorter 
time,  reduced  large  tracts  of  country  under  their  do- 
minion, extended  their  alliance  (as  it  was  called)  on 
all  sides,  and  respected  no  connexion  sanctioned  by 
nature,  descent,  or  antiquity,  when  it  came  in  con- 
flict with  their  plans  of  empire.  But  the  astonish- 
ing energy  of  the  Athenian  people,  which  from  one 
point  kept  the  whole  of  Greece  in  constant  vibra- 
tion, almost  paralysed  Sparta ;  the  natural  slowness 
of  that  state  became  more  and  more  apparent : 
which  having  been,  as  it  were,  violently  trans- 

( concerning  these  lint*  see  Thu-  fused    account    in  Andocides 

ryd.  I.  31.  40.),  and  at  this  n»p«  tlp^t,  and  that  of  .V.- 

time  patted  over  to  that  of  the  whines  borrowed  from  it. 

Lacedaemonians.  See  Thiicyd.  "  Thucyd.  I.  40.  See  above, 

IV.  31.  Compare  the  very  con-  p.  206.  note  '. 
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planted  iuto  a  strange  region,  only  l>egaii  by  de- 
grees to  comprehend  the  policy  of  Athens. 

But  when  Athens  saw  the  Peluponnesian  confe- 
deracy again  established,  and  as  she  could  not,  on 
account  of  the  truce,  attack  it  directly,  she  looked 
to  the  colonial  law,  which  rested  rather  on  heredi- 
tary feelings  than  on  positive  institution,  for  an  op- 
portunity of  an  indirect  attack.  This  was  soon 
found  in  the  defensive  treaty  (on^o^'a)  with  Cor- 
cyra,  which  state  was  engaged  with  its  mother- 
country  Corinth  in  a  war,  according  to  ancient 
Greek  principles,  wholly  illegal  and  unjust.  Besides 
this,  however,  it  was  an  actual  breach  of  the  tliirty 
years'  truce0.  And  the  same  principles  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  demand  that  Potida?a  should,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  give  up  its  ori- 
ginal connexion  with  the  parent-state.  In  both  these 
cases  it  is  manifest  that  the  maxims  of  the  Athe- 
nian policy  were  directly  at  variance  with  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  justice  entertained  by  the  Greeks, 
and  especially  to  the  respect  for  affinity  of  blood ; 
and  this  fundamental  difference  was  the  true  cause 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

13.  As  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  plan 
of  this  work  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Peloponnesian  war  upon  the  political 
and  private  character  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  be 
content  to  point  out  the  following  obvious  points  of 

"  The  meaning  of  the  article  liance  guarantees  their  safety, 

in  the  thirty  years'  truce,  Thu-  But  if  a  state  already  at  war 

eyd.  L  35.  can  only  be,  States  with  another  state  party  U>  the 

not  inc  luded  in  the  alliance  may  treaty  (fMrnwftnt)  is  assisted,  a 

join  whichever  side  they  (dense,  war  of  this  description  is  like 

by  which  means  they  come  one  undertaken  by  the  conl'e- 

within  the  treaty,  and  the  al-  deracy  of  the  assisting  state. 
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opposition  between  the  contending  iNirties.  In  the 
first  place  then,  Dorian*  were  ajtjiosed  to  Ionian* ; 
.iikI  hence  in  the  well-known  urucle  it  was  railed 
the  Doric  war  p.  The  individual  exception*  are  f<»r 
the  most  part  merely  apparent  i :  also  when  the 
Athenians  attacked  Sicily,  all  the  Doric  cities  were 
opposed  to  them'.  On  the  side  of  Athens  were 
ranged  all  the  Ionian*  of  Europe,  of  the  islands, 
and  of  Asia,  not  indeed  voluntarily,  hut  still  not  al- 
together against  their  inclination.  77/ e  union  of  the 
free  Greeks  against  thr  evil  atnhttion  of  one  state. 
At  the  Iteginning  of  the  war  the  general  voice  of 
Greece  was  in  favour  of  Sparta'  (which  was  heard 
through  the  Delphian  oracle,  when  it  promised  that 
state  assistance1) ;  nor  did  she  compel  any  one  to 
join  in  it  The  allies  of  Athens,  having  previously 
heen  Persian  subjects,  were  accustomed  to  n!>cy; 
and  on  the  present  occasion  forced  to  suhrnit ;  tin 
puhlic  assembly  of  Athens  was  the  only  free  voice 
in  so  large  a  combination.  Land-force*  atfaiu*t  *ea- 
Jorce*.  According  to  the  speech  of  Pericles,  the  Pe- 
loponnese  was  able,  in  an  action  with  heavy-armed 
troops,  to  resist  all  the  rest  of  Greece  together ;  and 
Athens  avoided  coming  to  tlii*  mode  of  engagement 
with  singular  ingenuity.  The  fleet  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians.  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  the  Iteginning  of 
the  war  very  inconsiderable".  Hence  it  was  some 
time  before  the  belligerent  parties  even  so  much  as 


»  Thncyd.  a.  54. 

*  The  A'iatic  cilien  are  not 
exception*:  in  Rhodci  nN.i  the 
|>..ri<-  »|iirit  mh'  iiyuihM  .\tln  ir. 
hi  (be  person  of  the  noble  Do- 
rieus. 

'  Thncyd.  III.  86.  with  die 
exception  of  Camariiia. 


•  Thuevd.  D.  8.  rf.  1 1. 

'  Thncyd.  I.  1 1 8.  113.  Pin- 
larch.  Pyth.  Or.  ty.  p.  J76. 

"  Tlie  Spartans  were  at  find 
ijiiitc  contemptible  by  *en  ;  Al- 
rida*  in  particular  wax  desti- 
tute of  all  talent,  Thucyd.  III. 

3°. 3«  -  »q- 
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encountered  one  another ;  the  land  was  the  means  of 
communication  for  one  party,  the  sea  fof  the  other : 
hence  the  states  friendly  to  Athens  were  immedi- 
ately compelled  to  build  long  n  ulls  iwikA  Ttiyy)  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  chief  city  with  the 
sea,  and  isolating  it  from  the  land  ;  as,  e.  g.,  Megara 
before,  and  Argos  and  Patra?  during  the  war1. 
Large  bodies  of  men  practised  in  war  against 
wealth.  The  Peloponnesians  carried  on  the  war 
with  natives ;  whereas  Athens  manned  her  fleet — 
the  basis  of  her  power — -chiefly  with  foreign  sea- 
men ;  so  that  the  Corinthians  said  justly  that  the 
power  of  Athens  was  rather  purchased  than  na- 
tive y.  It  was  the  main  principle  of  Pericles'  policy, 
and  it  is  also  adopted  by  Thucydides  in  the  famous 
introduction  to  his  History,  that  it  is  not  the  coun- 
try and  people,  but  moveable  and  personal  property, 
ypHua*,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which 
make  states  great  and  powerful.  Slow  and  delibe- 
rate conviction  against  determined  rashness.  This  is 
evident  both  from  the  different  direction  taken  by 
the  alliances  of  the  two  parties,  and  from  their  na- 
tural character.  It  was  with  good  reason  that  the 
oracle  admonished  Sparta  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
decision  and  firmness ;  for  that  state  was  always 
cautious  of  undertaking  a  war,  and  ready  for  peace1. 
Maintenance  of  ancient  custom  as  ojyjwsed  to  the 
desire  of  novelty .  The  former  was  the  chief  feature 
of  the  Doric,  the  latter  of  the  Ionic  race.  The  Do- 
rians wished  to  preserve  their  ancient  dignity  and 

1  Thucyd.  I.  103.  V.  82.  — irXijpoija-fr  Toi-Tai*  Ml  Tfiiqptit. 
t  I.  Mi,  cf.  Isocrat.  de  Pace       *  See  particulurh  Thucyd. 

p.  174  E.  01  (rvvaynrra  »'£  nwd-     II.  II.  V.  6. 
<nft  tt)i  'EAAoBof  rodl  dpyorirrovE 
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jx>wer,  as  well  as  their  customs  and  religious  feel- 
:  the  Ionian*  were  commonly  in  pursuit  of 
ething  new,  frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Si- 
Inn  expedition,  but  obscurely  seen  and  conceived. 
I  'ttion  of  nation*  and  tribes  again.*/  one  arbitrarily 
med.  As  has  heen  already  shewn,  this  difference 
the  cause  of  the  war ;  and  indeed  Athens  in 
the  course  of  it  hardly  recognised  any  duty  in  small 
states  to  remain  faithful  to  cities  of  the  same  race, 
and  to  their  mother-countries ;  otherwise,  why  was 
Melos  so  barbarously  punished,  for  remembering  ra- 
ther that  it  was  a  colony  of  Sparta  than  an  island  ? 
Thus  also  in  the  interior  of  states  the  Athenians 
encouraged  political  associations  (rratptau).  while  the 
wp^rtans  trusted  to  the  ties  of  relationship".  Arin- 
tocracy  against  (temocracyh.  This  difference  was 
manifested  in  the  first  half  of  the  war  by  Athens 
changing,  while  Sj>arta  only  restored  governments ; 
or  in  this  instance  also  the  power  of  Sparta  was  in 
strictness  only  employe*!  in  upholding  ancient  esta- 
blishments, a*  an  aristocracy  may  indeed  l>c  over- 
thrown, but  cannot  be  formed  in  a  moment. 

14.  These  obvious  points  of  difference  are  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  the  result  which  we  wish  to 
arrive  at.  It  is  manifest  that  the  second  of  the  two 
forces,  which  in  each  of  these  instances  came  into 
collision,  must  necessarily  have  always  overcome  the 
first.  The  slow,  cumbrous,  unwieldy  body  of  the 
Spartan  confederacy  was  sure  to  suffer  under  the 

*  Thucydide»  has  w  ith  great  82.    w\ffions    iVtwopta  irnXiTunj 

ingenuity,  but  with  the  most  and   ii;jicrru*f>im'<i   are  ovu^ara 

bitter  coldness,  laid  down  the  iiV^irrj  (tut  at  that  time  they 

principles  uf  the  Athenian  po-  truly  were)  ;  hut  not  r»  «nru 

liry  in  the  Meliau  conference,  rn  warpux  *roXir<ij«rAH. 

"  According  to  Thuoyd.  III. 
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blows  of  its  skilful,  forward,  an<l  enterprising  anta- 
gonist. The  maxima  which,  according  to  Thucydi- 
des,  were  current  at  this  timec,  that  rashness  was 
to  he  called  courage  in  a  friend's  cause,  provident 
foresight  hidden  cowardice,  moderation  a  cloak  for 
pusillanimity,  and  that  to  Ik*  prudent  in  every  thing 
was  to  be  active  in  nothing,  necessarily  impeded 
and  shackled  the  ljeneficial  effects  of  the  measures  of 
the  Doric  party.  The  "  honesty  and  ojieiuiess"  of 
the  Doric  character,  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  an- 
cient times  of  Greece,  soon  disappeared  in  this  tu- 
multuous aged.  Sparta  therefore  and  the  Pelopon- 
uesians  emerge  from  the  contest,  altered,  and  as  it 
were  reversed ;  and  even  before  its  termination  aj»- 
pear  in  a  character  of  which  they  had  before  proba- 
bly contained  only  the  first  seeds. 

Hut  in  the  second  half  of  the  war,  when  the  Spar- 
tans gave  up  their  great  armaments  by  land,  and 
began  to  equip  fleets  with  hired  seamen  ;  when  they 
had  learnt  to  consider  money  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  warfare,  and  lagged  it  at  the  court  of  Per- 
sia ;  when  they  sought  less  to  protect  the  states 
joined  to  them  by  affinity  and  alliance,  than  to  dis- 
solve the  Athenian  confederacy;  wheu  they  l>egan 
to  secure  conquered  states  by  harmosts  of  their  own, 
and  by  oligarchs  forced  upon  the  people,  and  found 
that  the  secret  management  of  the  political  clulw 
was  more  to  their  iuterest  than  open  negotiation 
with  the  government ;  we  see  develojied  on  the  one 
hand  an  energy  and  address,  which  was  first  mani- 
fested in  the  enterprises  of  the  great  Brasidas,  and 

c  Ubi  sup.  ful  expression  of  Thucydide*. 

^  To  tCijtitc,  ov    to  ytwaiov    ib.  83. 
nkt'tirrnv  pirijfii,  is  the  beuuti- 
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on  the  other  a  worldly  policy,  as  was  shewn  in  Gy- 
lippus,  and  afterwards  more  strongly  in  Lysander; 
when  the  descendants  of  Hercules  found  it  advis- 
able to  exchange  the  lion's  for  the  fox's  skind. 
And,  since  the  enterprises  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
earlier  times  either  wholly  failed  or  else  remained 
fruitless,  this  new  system,  though  the  state  had  in- 
wardly declined,  brought  with  it,  by  the  mockery  of 
fate,  external  fame  and  victory e. 

d  Plutarch  Reg.  Apophth.  another  at  the  commencement 

p.  1 37.  of  it,  and  as  Sparta  maintained 

e  In  conclusion  I  remark,  them  (Thucyd.  V.  31.  cf.  V. 
that  the  possessions  of  the  Pe-  29.),  are  represented  in  the 
loponnesian  states  in  this  war,  accompanying  map  of  the  Pe- 
as they  had  agreed  with  one  loponnese. 


VOl*.  I. 
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RELIGION  AND  MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  DORIANS. 


CHAP.  !. 

On  the  vxir»hip  of  Apollo  at  Ttmpc%  Crete,  Delos,  and 
Delphi. 

1.  In  turning  faun  the  history  of  the  external  af- 
fairs of  the  Dorians  to  the  consideration  of  their 
intellectual  existence,  our  first  step  must  he  to  en- 
quire into  their  religion ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
will  proceed  to  analyze  and  resolve  it  into  the  va- 
rious worships  and  ceremonies  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  to  trace  the  origin  and  connexion  of  these 
usages  as  they  successively  arose. 

Now  it  may  with  safety  be  asserted,  that  the 
principal  deities  of  the  Dorians  were  Apollo  and 
Diana,  since  their  worship  is  found  to  have  predo- 
minated in  all  the  settlements  of  that  race ;  and 
conversely  the  Doric  origin  can  be  either  proxi- 
mately or  remotely  traced  wherever  there  were  any 
considerable  institutions  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Apollo;  insomuch  that  the  adoration  of  this  god 
may  be  shewn  from  the  most  ancient  testimonies  of 
mythology  to  have  gradually  advanced  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Doric  nation.  Yet  we  are  not  to  un- 
derstand that  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  the  Doric 
race  were  so  exactly  coextensive  that  the  presence 
of  the  latter  always  proves  either  the  previous  or 
actual  existence  of  the  former.    Indeed  it  is  certain 

Q2 
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tHat  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times  the  wor- 
ship of  jmrticular  gods  was  not  only  propagated  by 
migration  and  conquest,  but  that  religious  belief 
« ,»s  also  extended  by  peaceful  intercourse,  and,  as  it 
were,  by  moral  contact. 

In  order  to  rest  the  claims  of  the  Doric  race  to 
the  worship  of  Apollo  on  a  secure  foundation,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  give  a  direct  contradiction  to  all 
those  statements  which  assert  its  connexion  with 
any  race  not  of  Hellenic  descent.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  Apollo  was  not  a  national  deity  of  the  aborigi- 
nal Peltwgic  nations  of  Greece*.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  he  would  certainly  have  enjoyed  frequent  and 
distinguished  honours  in  those  countries  where  the 
numbers  of  that  race  remained  undiminished ;  for 
example,  in  Arcadia.  Now  it  is  found  that  there 
were  very  few  temples  of  Apollo  in  Arcadia ;  and 
moreover  the  founding  of  most  of  these  was  either 
connected  with  a  foreign  hero,  or  else  attributed  to 
some  external  influence'\  Secondly,  it  has  been  sup- 


*  Against  Myrtilus  in  Dio- 
nysius  Halic.  I.  23.  who  how- 
ever was  probably  deceived  by 
confounding  a  Cabinis  with 
Apollo  (see  Qrchomenoa  pag. 
455)- 

b  The  temples  are,  first,  that 
of  Apollo  Oncieus  at  Thelpusa, 
in  connexion  with  Hercules, 
Pausan.  VIII.  25.3.  Antimach. 
p.  65.  ed.  Sehellenberg.  The 
native  gods  are  in  this  case 
Ceres,  Erinys,  and  Neptune. 
Secondly,  to  the  north  of  Phe- 
neua  the  temples  of  Apollo  Py- 
thius  and  Diana ;  they  were 
said  to  have  been  built  by 
Hercules  after  the  conquest  of 


Elis,  Pausan.  VIII.  15.  2 1  com- 
pare Aristot.  Mirub.  Auscult. 
59.  and  below,  ch.  12.  §.  3. 
Thirdly,  in  Tegea  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Agyieus,  in  con- 
nexion with  Crete,  Pausan. 
VIII  53.  1.  Fourthly,  the 
temple  of  Apollo  RpirurilH  at 
PhigoJca,  built  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
P  mi  sun.  VIII.  41.  5.  Fifthly, 
the  Pythian  or  Parrha.sian  A- 
polio,  near  mount  Lycseum, 
Paus.  VIII.  38.  6.  (the  temple 
(ii  in  Paus.  ibid,  nimov  in 
an  Arcadian  inscription,  Bo- 
eckh,  N\  1534.)  would  doubt- 
less more  properly  be  called 
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posed  that  the  worship  of  this  god  was  introduced 
from  the  east  (an  opinion  founded  chiefly  on  the 
establishments  of  his  religion  in  Lycia) ;  hut  we 
shall  presently  shew  that  it*  institution  in  this  quar- 
ter was  in  fact  derived  from  the  Dorians.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  amongst  none  of  the  half-Grecian 
nations,  e.  g.  the  Lelegcs,  Carious,  .AT.toliaus,  Phry- 
gians, and  Thracians,  the  worship  of  this  god  can 
l>e  proved  to  have  been  national.  The  same  may 
lie  affirmed  of  the  Italian  nations.  Apollo  never 
occurs  in  the  ancient  Etruscan  religion.  Nor  won 
Rome  acquainted  with  this  worship,  until  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Sibylline  oracles;  a  sacred  spot  was 
then  allotted  on  the  Klaminiau  meadow:  and  the 
temple  erected  there  (324  A.  V.  C.)  was,  up  to  the 
time  of  Cicero,  the  only  one  in  Home  .  Nay,  that 
the  Italians  adopted  him  altogether  as  a  foreign 
deity  in  proved  by  the  circumstance  of  their  not 
having  united  him  with  their  native  Jupiter,  or 
Mercury,  a*»  they  did  the  Grecian  Zeus,  Hermes, 
&c.  In  our  inquiries  therefore  into  the  origin  of 
the  worship  of  A]m>1Io,  we  are  limited  to  the  races 
of  purely  Greek  offspring.  It  remains  only  to  be 
shewn  why  we  have  selected  the  Dorians  in  parti- 
cular from  all  these  different  triks.  And  we  merely 
make  this  preliminary  remark,  that  the  fabulous 

AroUciu.  Si»ihly.  Apollo  Ce-  Jin.XJ.  785.  Plin.  H.  N.  VII. 

rcata*  in  .dvpytis,  near  Car-  2.  compare   Spangenbcfg  de 

niutn.  probably  came  from  Mes-  Rel.  Latin,  p.  38.    The  SUMS 

M.-111&,  Paua.  V I J 1 .  34.  3.  priest*  did   not  mention  the 

•  Liv.  III.  63.  IV.  15.19.  name  of  Apollo.  Arnobiu*  adv. 

Aacuniu*  iu  Oral,  iu  toga  cand.  Gent.  11.  73.    A/ilu  upon  E- 

p.  i^O.  ed.  Croa.    The  nacra  tmsenn  l'ateras  (DeiiiHtcr 

n{  the  l-'aliaci  on  mount  bo-  lru*c.  Reg.  tab.  3.  4.  Gori  II. 

raete  were,  an  well  as  other*  p.  93  )  i*  the  Thessaliaji  name, 
of  that  city,  half  Grecian.  V'uy. 
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genealogy,  in  which  Dorus  is  called  the  eon  of 
Apollo c,  was  a  simple  expression  for  this  fact. 

2.  The  most  ancient  settlements  of  the  Doric 
race,  of  which  any  historical  accounts  are  extant, 
were,  as  we  before  ascertained J,  the  country  at 
the  foot  of  Olympus  and  Ossa,  near  the  valley  of 
Tempe.  In  this  district  there  were  two  sanctua- 
ries, bearing  the  character  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
viz.  the  Pythium,  on  the  ridge  of  Olympus,  near  a 
steep  mountain-pass  leading  to  Macedonia ;  and  the 
altar  in  the  ravine  of  the  Peneus'',  from  which  the 
god  himself  was  called  Te/**f /rav ;  and  in  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  near  this  spot,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  between  Teni|>e  and  Larissa,  are  the  words 
AHAOTNI  TEMIIE1TA,  "To  Apollo  of  Tempe'." 
From  another  inscription  found  in  this  district  we 
gather  an  account  of  certain  native  Thessaliau  festi- 
vals, at  which  branches  of  laurel  were  carried  round, 
that  were  douhtless  procured  from  the  groves  in  the 
valley  of  Tempe;  whither  also  the  Delphians  every 
eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sacred  period, 
sent  the  Pythian  theori,  who,  after  the  performance 


c  ApoIlodoruR  I.  7.6. 

'  Book  I.  cb.  i. 

e  The  valley  of  Tempi;  was 
a  favourite  place  of  Apollo ; 
see  Callimachus  Hymn,  in  Del. 
152.  Horat.  Carm.  I.  21.  9. 
Melisseus  also,  in  his  histori- 
cal work  on  Delphi,  appears  to 
have  derived  the  worship  of 
Apollo  from  the  borders  of 
Macedonia,  as  may  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  fragment  cited 
by  Txetzes  ad  Hestod.  Op.  1 . 
p.  19.  ed,  Gaisfbrd.  On  ac- 
count of  the  vicinity  of  this 
great  temple,  the  worship  of 


Apollo  was  very  prevalent  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  coins  of 
which  country  his  symbols  fre- 
quently occur. 

'  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript. 
N '.  1767.  The  other  inscrip- 
tion, found  near  the  ancient 
Atrax  (TWmoro)  may  be  thus 
written  in  the  common  dialect : 
"AfrrfAXawi   Kf .  .  .  ZwrimtTf>as 

pffaas.    See  Boeckh.  Corp.  In 
script.  N'.  1766.   and  Kxpl. 
Pind.  p.  336.    Classical  Jour- 
nal, vol.  XXVI.  p.  393. 
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i»t'  a  sacrifice,  hrukt-  the  expiatory  braiirh  from  the 
"acred  laurel-tree*.  According  also  to  the  0,1  mW~ 
sion  of  the  Delphian*  themselves,  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Tempe  was  more  ancient  than  their  own, 
as  a  perfect  expiation  could  only  be  performed  in 
that  sanctuary.  In  accordance  with  the  tradition 
that  Apollo  himself,  after  having  slain  the  Python, 
fled  to  the  altar  at  Tempe  to  be  purified  from  the 
pollution ;  the  sacred  boy,  at  each  return  of  the  ap- 
pointed day,  went  to  Tempe  by  a  certain  path'1,  in 
imitation  of  the  god  whom  he  honoured,  in  order  to 
return  home  amidst  the  joyful  songs  of  the  choruses 
of  virgins,  as  ta^wj^ajper,  or  laurel-bearer.  The  re- 
ligious usages  at  this  festival  will  be  investigated 
hereafter;  here  we  will  only  consider  the  route 
which  the  procession  took.  It  led  tli rough  Thea- 
aaljr  and  Pelasgia  (i.  e.  through  the  plain  of  the  IV- 
ueus,  which  stretches  to  the  south  as  far  as  Pherae); 
then  through  the  country  of  the  Malians  and  .K.ma- 
nes,  over  mount  (Eta,  through  Doris  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  Locris 1 ;  avoiding  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner the  shorter  and  more  frequented  road  from 
Thessaly  through  Thermopylae,  over  Phocis,  and 
through  the  pass  of  Panopeus  and  Daulis  to  Delphi. 
The  reasons  of  this  deviation  may  have  been  the 
opposition  offered  in  early  times  by  hostile  tribes 
from  the  eastern  side  of  Delphi  to  the  peaceable 
march  of  sacred  processions;  and  also  that  the 
theoria  might  in  its  progress  pass  through  the  se- 

■  AvuptU  if  i*  nit  Tif^wi    taXoi  «<■•.  Plut.  Qusett.  Grate. 

ittpvf.    T&    8«    Qvrt't    tm    Ai;Xui.      I  1. 

HaqfdUM  p.  1040.  ed.  Alberti.        '  /Elian  V.  H.  III.  1.  mis- 
Laurut  Peati  filial.  Fulgent,    lakes  the  succession  of  the  db- 
lj.  tricta. 
'*  card         IAi>»  qv  vim  u^tuv 
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cond  settlements  of  the  Dorians,  between  mounts 
OZta  and  Parnassus,  where  doubtless  the  worship 
of  Apollo  had  likewise  prevailed  k. 

8.  The  first  half  of  the  Pythian  road,  which  goes 
through  Thessaly,  is  very  accurately  determined  by 
a  combination  of  different  testimonies.  Its  first 
stage  was  from  Tempe  to  Larissa.  Near  this  place 
was  a  village  named  Deipnias,  where  the  boy  who 
carried  the  laurel-branch  first  broke  his  long  fast ' ; 
as  Apollo  himself  was  reported  also  to  have  done. 
That  the  place  received  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
usage.  The  theoria  next  proceeded  to  Pherae, 
where  the  boy,  on  his  way  to  Tempe,  and  before 
his  purification,  represented  the  servitude  of  Apollo 
when  a  refugee  at  the  palace  of  Admetus.  This 
use  of  slavery  as  a  preparative  for  the  expiation  of 
guilt,  is  doubtless  taken  from  some  very  ancient 
tradition ;  and  it  is  alluded  to  by  the  earliest  epic 
poets  ;  thus  in  the  Iliad  the  horses  of  Eiunelus,  the 
son  of  Admetus,  are  stated  to  have  derived  their 
excellence  from  having  been  under  the  care  of 
Apollo  at  Pherae m.    The  harbour  of  Phera.'  was 


k  A  temple  of  Apollo  and 
Diana  ut  Libsa,  Pausan.  X. 
33-  *. 

1  Steph.    Byz.    in  Ann-war, 

with  a  fragment  of  Callima- 
chus.  The  connexion  of  La- 
rissa and  Delphi  is  proved  by 
the  ancient  oflering  mentioned 
by  Pausan.  X.  16.  4.  It  is  not 
known  whether  Phyllus.  with 
its  temple  of  Apollo  Phylheus, 
and  lchne,  with  a  temple  of 
Themis,  both  towns  in  Thessa- 
tktttti  were  situated  on  this 


road,  Strabo  IX.  p.  4^5. 

■  Iliad.  II.  766.  cf.  XXIII. 
3S3  sqq.  J 1 7, .or,  is  mentioned 
as  a  place  of  pasturage  :  and  is 
cited  by  the  Scholia  to  this 
passage,  Stephanus  Byz.  and 
Hcsychius,  as  a  place  in  Thes- 
saly,  but  probably  only  from 
this  passage.  In  die  Orphic 
Argonautics  the  pastures  are 
placed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ampliryssus,  which  is  near 
Phene. 
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i,  in  the  furthest  recess  of  the  Pagasa-an  bay, 
in  which  place  there  was  a  celebrated  altar  of  the 
Pagassean  Apollo,  situated  in  an  extensive  grove ", 
where  theje  were  large  numbers  of  sacred  ravens0. 
This  sanctuary  is  the  theatre  of  Hesiod's  poem  of 
the  Shield  of  Hercules ;  and  at  no  great  distance 
the  river  Anaurus  runs  into  the  sea  c,  which  stream, 
swollen  by  violent  storms  of  rain,  carried  away  the 
ton  lb  of  Cycnus,  the  son  of  Mars ;  "for  thmt  A- 
"  }>"//<>.  the  .ton  of  lAitoiut.  trifled  it.  because  Cijrnux 
"  hml  plundered  the  hecatomb*  which  the  nations 
m  brought  to  the  temple  of  Pytho*."  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  Pagasa?an  sanctuary  was  situated 
on  the  mad  consecrated  by  the  processions  to  and 
from  Delphi;  and  we  may  perceive  also  in  these 
words  of  Hesiod  an  allusion  to  a  fable  perhaps  much 
celebrated  by  early  poets,  viz.  that  Cycnus  was 
slain  for  having  profaned  the  temple  of  Apollo '. 
4.  We  thus  arrive  at  Delphi,  the  second  grand 

"  Heaiod.  Scut.  17,  58.  no-  II.  p.  »66.  Bchol,  II.  *.  1,46. 
ygfrr)t  'AirnXXuv  ir«fw  'A^oioJt  »V  from  »lic  Cyclic  poets,  i»  ry 
Hayntrnlt    tai    wapa    OtrriraXo'it,     Tor  Uayatraimi  '\mi\Xtamn  & 


Hesvchius  In  \pollmi.  lOnxl 
I.  404,  411.  the  Argonauts  arc 
represented  as  building  a  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  Actiu*  and  Em- 
baatun  at  Pagasar. 

0  Sehol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  133. 
where  for  qAi<n>  write  *AiroXX»- 


«'oti  wpot  ;  (imj7; i-i  (read  with 
Heinrich  TjjujIm,  see  Scut. 
469).  Pausanias  places  the 
battle  on  the  Peneus,  L  17.  7. 
See  also  Schellenberg's  Anti- 
mochus,  p.  67. 

■  Scut.  Here,  ad  fin.  ra>t  yap 


rot,  a  common  corruption,  as  put  'AirrfXXw  AirrnfiVt  ^»*>f,  ft* 
both  words  were  denoted  by    (m  xXttrit  Ixaropjiat  "Oo-rit  ayvi 


the  same  abbreviation.  See 
BiMbfd  ad  Hesiod.  Theog. 
709. 

*  Scut.  477.   Eurip.  Here 


'  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
Stesii'borus  so  fur  altered  the 
fable  as  to  make  Cycnus  build 


Far.  389.  Compare  Orrkumrtw*  Apulia  a  temple  of  acuUs  ;  and 
p.  15 1 .  Cycnus  dwelt  •V  wnp<>8»  it  is  not  necessary  with  Heyne 
rip    OaXaaviat,    according    to    uhi  nip.  to  substitute  Mars  for 


Stesichorua  ap.  Srhol.  Pind. 
Olymp.  X.  19.  (Mus.  Crit.  vol 


Apollo.  See  als<i  Slur/  ad 
Hellanic.  Fragm.  111.  p.  137. 
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station  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
focus,  from  which  it  diverged  in  numberless  direc- 
tions, and  to  which  it  was  again  partially  reflected. 
Now  although  from  early  times  the  singular  and 
striking  character  of  the  place  might  often  have 
raised  the  feelings  to  ecstasy,  and  excited  in  the 
spectator  dim  and  shadowy  forebodings  of  the  fu- 
ture: yet  the  establishment  of  a.  fixed  institution, 
with  its  sacred  regulations  and  rights,  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  At  what  time  however  did  this 
first  obtain  a  footing  at  Delphi?  Probably  when 
the  Doric  race  came  from  Hestiaeotis  to  mount  Par- 
nassus, and  settled  above  Delphi,  which  event  took 
place  at  a  very  early  |>eriod.  This  supposition,  to 
which  we  are  led  by  the  preceding  inquiry,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  celebrated  tradition  that  Cre- 
tan navigators  lauded  on  this  coast  in  the  time  of 
Minos,  and  there  introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo. 
In  order,  however,  to  reconcile  these  two  accounts, 
we  must  first  examine  into  the  Cretan  worship  of 
that  god. 

5.  The  population  of  Crete  having  been  in 
early  times  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
different  nations,  it  was  natural  that  the  worships 
of  many  different  gods  should  prevail  there ;  yet 
in  many  cases  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  nation 
from  which  they  severally  originated.  Amongst 
these,  the  Dorians,  whose  chief  settlement  was  on 
the  north-eastern  coast  near  Cnosus  (from  which 
point  however  they  very  soon  spread  over  other 
parts  of  the  island),  had  brought  over  the  worship 
of  Apollo  from  their  settlements  under  mount  O- 
Iympus.    According  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the 
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Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  ship,  which  Apollo 
iu  tlic  shape  of  a  dolphin  conducted  to  Delphi,  set 
out  from  the  city  of  Cnosus.  Of  this  city  the  chief 
temple  vcas  that  of  Apollo  Delphinium In  its  ter- 
ritory was  situated  a  place  called  Apollonia;  and 
the  remarkable  town  of  Amnisus,  with  the  grotto 
of  Eileithyia,  where  it  was  supposed  that  this  god- 
dess, who  assisted  at  the  birth  of  Apollo,  was  her- 
self lx>ni '.  On  the  same  coast  are  Miletus,  where 
(as  will  l»-  mentioned  hereafter)  the  worship  of 
Apollo  prevailed,  and  Lato  (Camira),  whose  nan  if 
reminds  us  of  the  goddess  Latona.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  same  worship  also  prevailed  in  the 
ancient  Doric  town  of  Lyctus,  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  u.  Nearer  to  the  southern  coast  was  Gortyna. 
which,  though  founded  by  a  dim-rent  race,  yet  in 
later  times  recognised  the  dominion  and  worship  of 
the  same  nation  as  Cnosus :  accordingly  the  most 
central  point  of  this  city  was  called  Pythinm.  1  Im- 
mediately bordering  on  it  was  Pharstus,  the  birth- 
place of  Epimenides,  which  town  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  origin  and  name  from  a  Heraclide  of 
hicyon*.  Here,  together  with  Hercules,  Apollo  and 
Latona  received  particular  honours*.    Further  on 


*  Chbfaull  Antiu.  A-.uu  p. 
134.  A&ginrlictt,  p.  154.  The 
coin*  nf  C'iiiimis  Inivc  I  he  lii'iul 
of  ApaOo.  The  Omphalian 
plain  near  Co  onus  (Callim. 
II v nm  Jiiv.  45)  is  connected 
with  the  stone  of  the  Omphalos 
at  Delphi,  bat  both  belong  to 
the  worship  of  Jupiter. 

1  Odyms.  XIX.  188.  Paustui. 
L  iH.  5.  Strabo  X.  p.  476 
rice  ftWt tiger's  Ilithyia,  p.  18. 
Einatus,  whence  Uithyin  Einu.- 


tine,  w  iut  probably  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  Callim.  Hymn.  A  poll.  33. 
The  geographical  position  of 
the  places  is  partly  founded  on 
the  investigation  in  Hoeck's 
History  of  Crete,  vol.  I.  ell.  I. 

»  Steph.  By*,  in  llvAw.  Its 
coins  have  on  them  the  head 

of  Apolln. 

r  See  book  I.  eh.  5.  3. 

'  The  latter  under  1  he  title 
of  (pvriu,  with  a  festival  named 
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towards  the  west,  in  the  mountains,  was  Tarrha, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  considerable  temples  of 
Apollo  \  Here,  according  to  the  Cretan  tradition, 
dwelt  Carmanor  the  father  of  the  minstrel  Chryso- 
themis,  a  priest  who  was  said  to  have  purified 
Apollo  himself  from  the  blood  of  the  Python  h; 
which  legend,  when  compared  with  the  account  of 
his  expiation  at  the  altar  in  the  valley  of  Teinpe. 
shews  how  the  legends  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Apollo  crossed  over  to  Crete  and  there  again 
took  root.  With  the  residence  of  Apollo  when  a 
refugee  in  the  house  of  Carmanor,  there  is  con- 
nected a  tradition  of  his  amour  with  Acacallis,  who 
bore  him  Naxosr,  or  Miletus'1,  or  Phylander  and 
Phylacis,  who,  in  a  sacred  offering  of  the  Elyriaus 
at  Delphi,  were  represented  as  sucking  the  teat  of  a 
she-goat e.  This  Elyrus,  like  most  of  the  ancient 
towns  of  Crete,  was  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
the  interior,  probably  not  far  from  Tarrha f.  Al- 


'E*fltl<7ui,  Antonio.  Liberal.  17. 
The  wolf  on  its  coins  also  re- 
fers to  Apollo. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  in  Tappa.  Com- 
pare Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
II.  2.  An  oracle  (preserved  by 
CEnoniaus,  Euseb.  Prsep.  E- 
vang.  p.  1 33.  ed.  Steph.)  calls 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Pha?- 
stus,  Turrha,  and  Polyrrlimii, 
to  make  expiations  (xaBapfim) 
to  the  Pythian  Apollo. 

b  Pausan.  II.  7.  7.  X.  16.  3. 
comp.  Tibullus  IV.  j.  8. 

1  Alexander's  Kpjp-«i,  lib.  I. 
ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  IV. 
1492.  comp.  Pausan.  VIII.  53. 
a. 

*  Antonin.  Liber.  30.  comp. 
Verheyk. 


c  Pausan.  X.  16.  3.  Hence 
the  goat  upon  the  coins  of 
Elyrus.  Also  a  she-wolf  upon 
the  coins  of  Cydnnia,  suckling 
the  little  Cydon. 

f  Tarrha  is  the  parent  state 
of  Zappa,  the  coins  of  which 
city  have  therefore  Apollo  or  a 
lyre.  Perhaps  this  place  de- 
rived from  this  worship  the 
right  of  asylum  :  see  Spanbciin 
de  Prrcst.  Num.  p.  342.  There 
are  also  other  traces  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo  in  Crete, 
e.  g.  the  temple  of  Allariti. 
Chishull.  Ant.  Asiat.  p.  137. 
Oaxus  was  called  the  son  of 
Apollo,  Servius  ad  Virg.  Eel. 
I.  66.  Upon  the  ancient  coins 
of  Eleuthenia  Apollo  is  hold- 
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though  there  have  not  heen  preserved  accounts  suf- 
ficient to  lead  to  any  general  conclusion,  yet  those 
which  we  have  adduced  establish  the  position  that 
it  was  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  mount  Ida  or 
any  MpfMMd  colonists  from  Phoenicia,  hut  the  Do- 
rian invaders  alone  who  made  Crete  the  head-quar- 
ten  of  the  worship  of  Apollo:  we  therefore  assert 
that  this  worship  (as  originally  founded  in  Crete) 
had  not  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  enthusi- 
astic (and  probably  Phrygian)  orgies  of  the  Ida*an 
Jupiter,  with  the  Corybantes,  &c.  Yet  from  these 
ceremonies  being  celebrated  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  ■.■.nil  other,  confusions  soon  arose ;  so  that  in 
later  times  the  Curcte*  were  called  the  sons  of 
Apollo?.  According  to  some  writers,  Corybas  was 
the  father  tit*  Apollo,  iinrl  he  was  reported  to  have 
disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Crete  with  Jupiter1'. 

6.  From  Crete,  we  will  now  proceed  to  Dki.os. 
Virgil,  on  the  authority  (as  it  appears)  of  some  an- 
cient epic  poet,  calls  the  Cretans  ministers  of  the 
Delian  altars1.  The  voyage  of  Theseus  from  Cno- 
sus  to  Delos  is  also  founded  on  the  same  connexion, 
as  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter.  We  must 
not  however  too  hastily  conclude,  that  in  the  age  of 
.Minos,  when  the  Cretans  were  the  dominant  natioti 


ing  in  bin  r^lit  hand  a  ball, 
(vis.  an  apple.  j»^Xo  Upa  mi 
Brav,  I. in-  Am !•!).'■'.  .mi. I  in  the 
left  a  bow.  Also  the  coins  of 
Rhitymna.  On  those  of  My 
liwua  in  a  youJi  with  a  goat's 
hca<!  in  the  right,  and  n  bow 
ia  the  left  hand  ;  which  is  cer- 
tainly an  Apollo.  The  some 
god  ia  also  on  the  coins  of 
Pneiiift.  Aptera,  Chersunesus. 


and  Rhaucus. 

*  According  to  Apollodorus 
I.  3.  4,  1 1  v  Thalia;  according 
to  Sirabo  X,  p.  473.  by  Rhy- 
tia  (which  refers  to  the  city  of 
Rbytium  under  mount  Ida). 

u  The  statement  of  the  Thro- 
logi  in  Cicero  de  Nat.  Ueor. 
III.  23,  p. 616.  ed.  Creuxer. 

1  An.  IV.  146.  compare 
Heyne  vol.  II.  p.  736. 
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in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  Delos  received  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  from  a  Cretan  colony  k.  It  may  with 
greater  prohability  be  conjectured,  that  the  Dorians 
in  their  first  expedition  to  Crete  (which  could 
hardly  have  traversed  so  great  a  distance  without 
leaving  behind  some  traces  of  its  existence)  had 
founded  the  sanctuary  at  Delos ;  since  the  tradition 
of  the  transmission  of  sacred  presents  from  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans  to  that  island,  is  most 
simply  explained  as  a  memorial  of  a  religious  con- 
nexion, which  had  once  been  long  maintained,  by 
means  of  sacred  processions,  with  the  northern  se' 
tlements  of  the  Dorians. 

7.  Now  respecting  the  presence  of  Cretans  at 
Delphi,  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  of 
these  islanders,  who  dwelt  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
Grecian  territory,  to  gain  for  themselves  the  credit 
of  a  reciprocal  influence  upon  the  early  settlements 
of  their  own  race  and  religion.  We  find  in  the 
Hymn  of  Homer,  that  Apollo,  descending  from 
Olympus,  himself  founded  his  temple  at  Pytho,  and 
afterwards  obtained  experienced  priests,  minstrels, 
and  prophets'  from  Cnosus;  for  which  purpose  he, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin,  conducted  a  Cretan  vessel 
to  Crissa.  Crissa,  or  Cirrha  (for  that  the  same 
place  was  originally  signified  by  both  names  I  con- 
sider as  certain  m),  a  fortified  town  in  the  inmost  re- 
cess of  the  Crisssean  bay,  was  probably  a  settlement 
of  this  Cretan  colony,  as  the  name  Kptaa  seems 

k  Altiu.%  the  son  and  priest  1    opylonas,    oj  dtpantCa-oyrat 

of  Apollo,  is  called  the  viceroy  Tlv6ol  M  vtrpijiirirji,  'Upa  rt  p- 

of  Rhadamanthus    at   Delos.  (ovm  «ni  <!>■->< \,  m  at  Qiiwmu. 

Diod.  V.  62,  79.   Comp.  Phe-  ■  See  Orchomenot  p.  493. 
rerydes  Fragm.  74.  ed  Stunt. 
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sdgnify  nothing  else  tliau  a  Cretan  city  (K^v/a 
**%<•)  Although  the  Pythian  sanctuary  itself  was 
situated  in  the  territory  of  Crissa  ",  yet  the  town  of 
Crissa  possessed,  besides  an  altar  of  Apollo  Del- 
phinius  on  the  shore,  in  early  times  one  of  the  chief 
temples  of  Apollo? :  hence  in  Homer's  Catalogue  the 
tarred  Crissa  is  mentioned,  together  with  the  rocky 
Pytho ;  and  the  Pythian  sanctuary  is  called  Cri*s<FU 
templa,  on  the  faith  of  some  ancient  tradition,  by  a 
Roman  poet.  This  expression  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  poems  anterior  to  the  destruction  of 
Cirrha  (about  585  B.  C),  before  this  town  had  by 
its  extortions  and  oppression  of  pilgrims  deserved 
the  wrath  of  the  Amphictyonir  confederacy ;  nor  is 
it  probable  that  it  retained  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Delphian  temple  up  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment of  its  political  existence ;  when  it  was  visited 
with  a  destruction  so  complete,  as  nearly  to  deprive 
us  of  all  knowledge  of  its  previous  history.  The 
unfortified  town  of  Delphi,  which,  with  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  obtained  after  that  war  the  sole  management 
of  the  temple,  previously  perhaps  had  not  been  a 
place  of  any  importance;  at  least  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  earlier  writings  than  one  of  the  most 


"  This  etymology  »u  known 
to  ancient  mythologert,  Cor- 
nuficius  Longus  ap.  Serv.  ad 
Mm.  III.  333.  In  memoriam 
gent'u  ex  qua  profectu*  trot 
(Cretje).  tubjarentet  twnpot  Cri- 
«*o#  vel  Crel<tot  appellant. 

"  In  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
the  Pythian  Apollo,  in  w.  90. 
103,  and  other  passages,  Pytho 
is  stated  to  be  h  Kpiavji,  that 


is,  "  in  the  territory  of  Crissa," 
"  within  the  Criasvan  boun- 
"  daries." 

p  It  is  to  this  that  verse  365 
of  the  hymn  probably  refers. 
Concerning  the  tripod  in  the 
adytum  at  Crisa,  sec  Epist. 
Hippocrat.  VIII.  There  were 
statues  of  Latona,  Diana,  and 
Apollo  remaining  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  X.  37.  6. 
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recent  hymns  of  Homer,  and  by  Heracleitus  of 
Ephesus"!. 

8.  In  ancient  times  the  service  of  the  temple,  as 
appears  from  the  Homeric  Hymn,  both  at  Delos  and 
Delphi,  was  performed  by  Cretans ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  they  should  have  constituted  the  whole 
population  of  the  country.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  extensive  territory  of  the  temple  was  cultivated 
by  a  subject  people,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  here- 
after, and  who  were  certainly  not  of  Doric,  and  pro- 
bably in  few  cases  of  Cretan  descent r:  besides  whom 
there  was  a  native  nobility,  whose  influence  over  the 
temple  was  very  considerable.  These  are  the  per- 
sons who,  according  to  Euripides,  "  sat  near  the 
"  tripod,  the  Delphian  nobles,  chosen  by  lot*;"  called 
also  "  the  lords  and  princes  of  the  Delphians" 
They  also  formed  a  criminal  court,  which  sentenced 
all  offenders  against  the  temple,  by  the  Pythian  de- 
cision, to  be  hurled  from  a  precipice'.  To  the  same 
persons  also  doubtless  belonged  the  permission  and 
superintendence  of  the  ancient  rite  of  expiation  ;  aud 
it  was  their  duty  (as  it  was  that  of  the  court  of  the 
Samothracian  priests)  to  determine  whether  a  mur- 
der was  expiable  or  not.  Their  influence  over  the 
oracle  was  so  great,  that  they  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  the  actual  managers  of  it.  Their  political 
bias  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  thatTimasitheus 
the  Delphian  distinguished  himself  by  his  boldness 

1  Hymn.  XXVII.  14.  He-  AA^m*  Spun-tit,  out  iicKiipaa<i> 
raclitus  ap.  Plutarch.  Pyth.  O-  -naKos, 

rac.  p.  404.  '  K»r-ii-..,  Uv$uto\.  v.  1219. 

'  Below,  eta.  3.      3.  Ai^iir  nwuo-ff,  V.  1212.  UvBia 

•  Ion  t.  418.   (Matthias),  oi    <i":,i" f,  v.  1250.  cf.  v.  tin. 

frXtytrtW  fhurtravtri  TpllTo&at  ....     <Vxa*  o.an\tapiot  \$ovot- 
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unci  resolution  among  the  aristocratical  party  of"  Ist- 
goras  at  Athens".  It  appears  that  these  families 
originally  came  to  Delphi  from  the  mountainous 
country  in  the  interior.  Tims  the  chief-priests  of 
the  god,  the  five  "Oo-je*,  were  chosen  hy  lot  from  a 
number  of  families  who  derived  their  descent  from 
Deucalion  *,  hy  which  they  probably  meant  to  de- 
note their  origin  from  Lycoreia  on  the  heights  of 
Parnassus,  founded  (as  was  supposed)  hy  Deucalion, 
the  father  of  Hellcn  from  which  town  it  is  known 
that  great  part  of  the  population  of  Delphi  had  pro- 
reeded  '.  Now  this  place,  of  which  traces  still  re- 
main in  the  village  of  Liacura  (at  present  however 
only  inhabited  during  summer  hy  mountain-shep- 
herds*), was  in  all  probability  of  Doric  origin,  since 
it  formed  the  communication  between  the  Tetrapolis 
and  Delphi b.  The  language  spoken  at  Delphi  was 
likewise  a  Doric  dialect r. 

If  then  this  was  the  case,  Doric  mountaineers 
from  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  and  Cretan  colonists 
on  the  sea-coast,  met  together  (according  to  a  very 
uncertain  computation  about  200  years  before  the 
Doric  migration  into  the  Pelopounese),  in  order  to 
establish  the  Delphian  worship.  The  Doric  dialect, 
it  may  be  observed,  which  prevailed  at  Delphi,  was 


m  Herod.  V.  ft.  Compare 

VI.  66.  tiffma  Ton  ' Apurtotfiar- 

TOV,  OvA^Kl  rV  A«A<^K)M7t  dvvatTTiv- 

ntrra  prytOTOv.  AvroT-rtimv  is  also 
UM-li  l>>   Hl-NmIiHih  lit"  tin-  Attic 

Eupalridte  (VI.  35.) ;  compare 
Vlf.  141. 

*  PluUrcb.  Quest.  Grsec.  9. 
p.  380. 

>  Pausan.  X.  6.  2. 

*  Strabo  IX.  p.  418,  Scbol. 
A  poll.  Rhod.  II.  711.  Compare 

VOL.  L 


Callimachu  -  ap.  Steph .  Byat. 

*  Dodwell's  Travels  vol.  I.  p. 
189. 

b  Lycorea  appears  10  have 
taken  its  Dame  from  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  Lyceius,  or  Ly- 
roreus  ;  see  Colliniurh.  Hymn. 

Apoll.  19.    '■■  •  .'J". *  -  Vri  .1  !■•    i"i  , 

frequently  in  the  Anthology, 
Suido*.  ttC 

'  See  Appendix  VIII.  ad  fin. 

R 
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common  to  both  parties.  It  is  known  from  many 
traditions  and  historical  traces,  that  the  eonnexio 
established  by  the  Cretans  continued  for  a  long 
time  A.  The  ancient  tents  made  of  feathers,  and  £ 
wooden  statue  of  Apollo,  perhaps  one  of  the  mos' 
ancient  sj)eciinens  of  rude  carving,  were  also  re 
ported  to  have  been  brought  from  Crete.  The  fa 
bulous  series  of  Delphic  minstrels  began  with  Chry- 
sothemis,  the  son  of  Carmanor,  the  above-mentioned 
priest  of  Tarrha''.  Crete  however  did  not  merely 
send  works  of  sculpture  and  hymns  to  Delphi,  but 
sometimes  even  men  (avfyjtwrov  omapyyY,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Pythian  Apollo. 

9.  I  know  not  whether  these  accounts  are  suffi- 
cient to  afford  an  intelligible  description  of  a  time, 
when  the  worship  of  Apollo,  being  established  at 
the  foot  of  Olympus,  Parnassus,  and  in  the  distant 
island  of  Crete,  and  producing  a  certain  degree  o" 
communication  between  these  points,  had  not  as  yet 
penetrated  to  any  part  of  Greece  which  lay  to  the 
south  of  mounts  CEta  and  Parnassus. 

It  is  evident  moreover  that  the  extension  of  this 
worship  met  with  a  long  opposition.  Apollo  is  in 
ancient  traditions  represented  as  himself  protecting 
his  own  temple K.  The  Phlegyans  towards  the  east, 
and  the  .A&tolians  towards  the  west,  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  adverse  to  the  worship  of  the  Del- 
phian Apollo.  That  there  was  a  national  opposition 

d  Concerning  this  connexion  of  the  oracle  {Kaprjt  for  *oipr)t 

see  Zoega  Basttirilievi  torn.  I.  Doric?)  is  Cretan,  Plutarch,  de 

on  tav.  Sr.   jEginetka  p.  154.  Defect.  Orac.  it.  46. 

Raoul-Rochette,  Etablumement  *  Puusan.  X.  7.  j. 

des  Colonies  Grecqties,  torn.  II.  1  Plutarch.  Thes.  :6. 

p.  164.  The  name  of  Coretas  r-  Orac.  ap.  Pausan.  X.  6.  6. 
also,  the  supposed  discoverer 
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caused  by  the  Phlegyans  ]>oK.sessing  the  stronghold 
of  Panopeus  in  the  moiuitain-passes  toward*  Bcrotia, 
is  shewn  by  the  tradition,  thut  Phorbas  their  leader 
wrestled  tliere  witli  A}>ollo;  that  Phlegyas  burned 
the  temple  to  the  ground ;  and  lastly,  that  Apollo 
exterminated  their  whole  race  with  thunder  and 
lightning1'.  The  same  people  is  here  represented  as 
waging  war  with  the  great  deity  of  the  Dorians, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Lapitha-,  opposed  the  Do- 
rians themselves  in  Thessaly.  And  on  the  other 
side,  Apollo  was  related  in  the  Poems  of  Hesiod, 
and  the  M  in  vail,  to  have  assisted  the  Locrian  Cu- 
retes  against  the  /Etolians,  and  slain  their  prince 
Melcagcr  '. 


CHAP.  If. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  tcorxhip  ofA/xiUo  hy  Cretan*  in 
I.tjcia  and  the  Trvad,  in  Thntre,  Trcrzen,  Megrim,  and 
Tkoriru*  in  Attiea.  ih\  the  ejrtenxian  of  the  Pythian 
worship  to  Ba-otia  and  Attica. 

1.  But  whilst  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  expe- 
riencing so  much  opposition  in  the  north  of  Greece, 
the  sen,  with  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands, 
afforded  ample  opportunities  for  its  propagation 
from  the  shores  of  Crete.  This  serves  to  account 
for  the  singular  fact,  that  the  most  ancient  temples 
of  Apollo  throughout  the  south  of  Greece,  are  found 
iu  maritime  districts,  and  generally  on  promontories 
and  headlands. 

The  colonies  of  Apollo  branched  out  in  various 

b  According  to  tbe  Cyclic  poets,  sec  Orrhomevus  pp.  188.  *i|tj. 
'  Ciwd  by  Pnu!»n.  X,  31.  a. 

It  I 
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directions  from  the  northern  coast  of  Crete,  carrying 
every  where  with  them  the  expiatory  and  oracular 
ceremonies  of  his  worship k.  The  remarkable  regu- 
larity with  which  these  settlements  were  established 
cannot  however  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  missions 
systematically  carried  on,  or  as  part  of  the  policy  of 
Minos'.  They  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  natu- 
ral desire  of  the  tribes  of  Crete,  whilst  migrating 
along  the  coast  of  the  ^gean  sea,  to  erect,  wherever 
they  touched,  temples  to  that  god,  whose  worship 
was  blended  with  their  spiritual  existence. 

We  shall  first  advert  to  those  settlements  which 
(taking  the  coast  of  Crete  as  our  centre)  were 
founded  in  the  direction  of  Lycia,  Miletps,  Cla- 
hos,  and  the  Troad  ;  the  first  and  last  of  which 
were  the  mast  ancient,  the  others  being  perhaps  a 
century  later  m. 

2.  It  is  stated  by  Herodotus  that  Sarpedon  mi- 
grated with  some  barbarous  nations  from  Crete  to 
Lycia  or  Milyas".  This  unsupported  and  singular 
account  is  however  probably  not  founded  on  tradi- 
tion, the  popular  idea  being  that  he  was  a  brother 
of  Minos  the  Cnosian,  whom  it  represented  as  a 
prince  of  purely  Hellenic  blood.  By  these  means 
the  Cretan  laws  (i.  e.  the  Doric  customs,  which  had 
been  first  fully  developed  in  Crete),  and  also  the 
Doric  worship,  viz.  that  of  Apollo,  were  spread  over 


k  KprjTi'Jcu  :  fuuiTttr  airi  Kf>ij- 
njt,  Pholius. 

1  As  Raoul-Rochette  sup- 
poses, although  his  work  con- 
tains very  valuable  materials 
for  this  inquiry,  Histoire  de 
l'Etabl.  des  col.  Grecques,  torn. 
Hi  p.  137 — '73- 


m  On  the  connexion  of  Crete 
and  Asia,  see  Ueyne  Excurs. 
ad  /En.  111.  102. 

11  L  173.  cf.  VII.  9a.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  Europa 
also  came  to  Lycia  (IV.  45.), 
i.  e.  the  tradition. 


or  tut.  dokians. 


Lycia.  For  the  situation  of  the  chief  temple*  is  a  suf- 
firient  proof  that  the  settlers  to  Lycia,  came  not 
from  the  inland  countries  of  Asia,  but  over  the  sea  to 
the  coast.  Xanthus,  a  city  renowned  for  the  valour 
of  it-  inhabitants",  and  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
name  name,  was  a  Cretan  settlement  p.  It  seems  to 
have  lieen  a  Lycian  tradition,  that  Xanthus  was  the 
father  of  Minos,  Hhadamanthus,  anil  SarjHiion  i :  in 
this  town  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Sarj>edonr;  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  to  the  elder  Sarpedon,  the  bro- 
ther of  Minos,  or  to  the  younger,  n  hero  of  the  same 
family  mentioned  in  Homer,  whose  corpse  Apollo 
rescued  from  the  Greeks,  ami  conveyed  to  his  na- 
tive country*.  Apollo  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  title  2i*p*ij3o'w9f l.  Sixty  stadia  below  the  town, 
and  ten  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xanthus,  was 
a  grove  sacred  to  Latona,  near  an  ancient  temple  of 
the  Lycian  Apollo".  To  this  spot  the  goddess  had 
been  conducted  by  wolves;  here  also  she  had  hathed 
her  new-born  babes  in  the  river1,  and  l>eeii  hospita- 
bly received  by  an  old  woman  in  a  wretched  hovel.*. 
These  are  the  only  remains  of  the  national  tradi- 
tion, which  in  its  general  character  was  perhai>s 
only  another  version  of  that  prevalent  at  Delos.  But 
the  chief  temple  was  one  at  Patara,  in  the  southern 


■  Herod.  I.  173.  romp.  Bo- 
eckh  ad  PUtoti.  Min.  p.  55. 
Herat-lid.  Pont.  15. 

I"  Sec  Stepli  H\  /.in  \  .t". 
Herod.  I.  176. 

•  Augustinus  dc  Civ.  Dei 
XVIII.  ii. 

'  Appian  Bell.  Civ.  IV.  78. 

•  II.  XVI.  666. 

•  Trannplanted  to  Cilicia, 
Zo.irmus  I.  57.   Diodorus  ap. 


Phot.  Riblioth.  cod.  244.  p. 
377.  ed.  Bekker. 

"  On  the  former  see  Strabo 
XIV7.  p.  666.  of.  p.  651.  on 
the  Intter  Di»d.  V.  56, 

*  Mvncrratrs  in  Lyciac is  ap. 
Antonin.  Liner,  r.  33. 

>  iviava  naAi'fJr)  rit  «V  \v*l$ 
otrii  Jt'fcrcnjf  ypait  Tirot  imiiffa- 
Jw'wjr  ri)ir  Aijtm.  Steph,  Byx. 
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extremity  of  Lycia*,  the  winter  habitation  of  the 
god,  where  he  also  gave  out  oracles  through  the 
mouth  of  a  priestess".  The  oblations  of  cakes  in 
the  shape  of  lyres,  bows  and  arrows,  which  were 
made  to  Apollo  at  Patara,  remind  us  of  similar  cus- 
toms at  Delos,  and  furnish  a  fresh  proof  of  the  close 
connexion  between  the  worships  of  these  two  coun- 
tries11. 

Further  to  the  east  was  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
Thyrxeus,  near  the  Cyanean  islands0;  to  the  west 
lay  Telmissus,  with  its  interpreters  of  dreams,  who 
attributed  their  origin  to  Apollod.  Not  only  the 
towns  just  mentioned,  but  almost  every  other  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  honoured  the  god,  from  whom  even 
the  name  of  the  country  was  derived e. 

Amongst  these  settlements  we  must  probably  also 
reckon  that  on  the  promontory  of  Corycus  in  Cilicia, 
since  we  find  in  its  vicinity  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Sarpedon.  The  name  of  the  place,  if  compared  with 
that  of  the  Corycian  grotto  on  mount  Parnassus,  is 


'  Both  the  derivations  of  the 
name  Patara,  the  one  from  a 
son  of  Apollo  (Hecatieus  ap. 
Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  cf.  Enstath. 
ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  129.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  920.),  and  the 
other  from  narapa,  turrit,  refer 
to  the  worship  of  Apollo. 

1  Callim.  Hymn.  Del.  1 .  and 
Spanheim's  note.  Herodotus 
says  indefinitely,  iittav  yfaproi, 
I.  182.  cf.  Serv.  ad  /En.  IV. 
'43' 

h  Alexander  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  v.  Eustatb.  ubi  sup.  On 
the  temple,  see  the  inscrip- 
tions in  Walpole's  Travels  p. 
541 .  and  Beaufort's  Carama- 
nia. 


c  Pausan."VII.  21.3. 

d  Herod.  I.  78.  Apostotius 
XVIII.  25.  from  Dionysius  iv 
triatiriv,  Herodian,  ap.  Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  Perieg.  S60. 

'  The  coins  of  Patara,  Pha- 
selis,  Xantbus,  Cydna,  Cragus. 
Apollonia,  Corydalla,  Limyra, 
and  Olympus,  have  a  head  of 
Apollo,  the  tripod,  lyre,  the 
deer,  and  similar  symbols.  Cf. 
Steph.  Byz.  Aeupyij  t'v  Avct'f. 
Apollo  'KptSvfuos  among  the 
Lycians,  Hcsych.  in  v.  Per- 
haps this  is  a  corruption  of 
'F.pvBtffuis,  as  Apollo  was  called 
in  Rhodes,  Stntbo  XIII.  p.  613. 
See  below,  ch.  5.  §.4. 


<  h.  2.  §.  3. 
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of  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  the  worship  of  Apollo 
|ii  t  vailed  there,  which  is  still  further  proved  by  the 
tradition  that  stags  swam  over  from  thence  to  Cu- 
rium in  Cyprus'.  Here  also  stood  an  altar  of  Apollo, 
of  particular  sanctity,  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
touch  on  pain  of  being  throwu  from  the  rocks  of  the 
neighbouring  promontory.  In  this  punishment  we 
shall  presently  recognise  one  form  of  the  expiatory 
rites,  which  every  where  accompanied  the  worship 
of  Apollo. 

8.  No  place  contained  so  many  temples  of  Apollo 
withiu  so  small  a  space  as  the  coast  of  Troy ;  Cilia, 
in  the  recess  of  the  Adramyttian  gulf ;  Chryse,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Hypoplacian  Thebes* ;  the  Smin- 
theum,  in  its  immediate  neigh bourhood  h  ;  the  island 
of  Tenedos  (whose  religious  ceremonies  were  by 
•ome  unaccountable  means  transplanted  to  Corinth 
and  Syracuse1),  are  all  mentioned  in  a  few  verses 
of  the  Iliad  J.  No  less  celebrated  was  Thymbra,  si- 
tuated at  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  Sca- 
mauder,  where  Cassandra  was  reported  to  have  been 


»  See  Strabo  XIV.  p.  683. 
from  Medylus,  or  Home  other 
poet.  On  the  mured  deer  of 
Apollo  at  Curium,  Me  /Elian. 
Nat.  Anim.  XI.  7. 

*  Strabo  XIII.  p.  An.  Scy- 
Ux  p.  aA.  Compare  tbe  ob- 
scure   e,lo»  of  Hcyi  liiu^  111 

k  On  this  temple,  see  tleyne 
ad  11.  A.  39.  According  to 
Strabo  XII 1.  p.  604.  there 
were  Smiutiuea  near  Hamaxi- 
tus  in  jiMia,  near  Parium,  at 
Undua  in  Rhodes,  and  else- 
where. A  certain  Philodcmuv 
or  Philomnestus,  had  written 


a  treatise  on  the  ±nivt>,..<  in 
Rhodes,  Athen.  III.  p.  74  F. 
445  A- 

'  The  inhabitants  ofTcnca, 
a  village  near  Corinth,  were 
said  to  have  been  transplanted 
by  Agamemnon  from  Tenedos. 
That  they  really  worshipped 
Apollo  in  the  tame  manner  as 
the  Tenedinus,  is  testified  by 
Aristotle  ap.  Ijjtrab.  pag.  380, 
Tails.  11.  5.  3.  And  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  was  carried  by 
menus  of  Arrliitts  from  Tenea 
to  Syracuse,  Strabo  ibid.  See 
book  I.  ch.  A>  §.  7. 

1  A.  37—39- 
K  4 
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brought  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  thus  to 
have  learnt  the  art  of  prophecy1'.  On  the  Trojan 
citadel  of  Pergamus  itself  was  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
with  Diana  ami  Latona ;  and  hence  Homer  repre- 
sents these  three  deities  as  protecting  the  falling 
city1.  It  is  however  important  to  remark,  that  tin- 
inhabitants  of  Zelea,  a  town  on  the  northern  foot  of 
mount  Ida,  and  the  native  place  of  the  archer  Pan- 
darus,  the  son  of  Lycaon,  worshipped  Apollo  under 
the  title  of  Lycius,  or  Lycegenes;  and  that  Zelea 
was  also  called  Lycia m ;  for  these  facts  shew  that 
there  was  a  real  connexion  between  the  name  of 
Lycia  and  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  that  it  was 
the  worship  of  Apollo  which  gave  the  name  to  this 
district  of  Troy,  as  it  had  done  to  the  country  of 
the  Solymi.  In  Chryse  also  Apollo  was  called  Ly- 
caeus".  The  origin  of  this  worship  can  neither  be 
attributed  to  the  native  Trojan  and  Dardan  race, 
nor  yet  to  the  later  /Eolians,  although  these  for  the 
most  part  adopted  it  into  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies". It  is  however  certain,  from  an  ancient  tra- 
dition, that  the  Cretans  also  colonized  this  coast ; 


"  Slrabo  XIII.  p.  591.  Hc- 
sych.  in  Qufi&pn.  Schol.  II.  X. 
430.  Servius  ad  /En.  III.  85. 
compare  Choiseul  Gouffier. 
Voyage  Pittoresquc  torn.  III. 
to  pi.  25.  Walpole's  Memoirs 
p.  609.  The  fable  of  Pan,  the 
son  of  Thymbris,  and  teacher 
of  Apollo  in  divination  (Apol- 
lodor.  I.  4.  i.),  has  also  refer- 
ence to  this  story. 

1  II.  V.  446.  VII.  83. 

n.  11.  817.  iv.  119.  v. 

105.  with  the  Schol.  Min. 
"  Hesychios  in  \vimUnr.  There 


are  likewise  many  other  signs 
of  the  worship  of  Apollo  on 
this  coast,  StraboXIlI.  p. 618; 
in  Priapus,  Schol.  Lycophr, 
ig ;  Apollo  n<unrdpior  in  Pa- 
rium  and  Pcrgamum  (Hesvch. 
in  v.) ;  on  the  coins  of  Gar- 
gara,  Germe,  Lampsacus,  A- 
tameus,  Neandria,  Abydos,  and 
New  Troy. 

0  The  Cohans  built  a  temple 
to  the  CilUtan  Apollo  at  Colo- 
nic, Strabo  XIII.  p.  613.  from 
Daes  of  Colons. 
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though  we  are  not  aware  what  watt  the  precise  ac- 
count of  Callinus,  the  ancient  elegiac  poetP,  who  pre- 
served it.  It  was  however  the  popular  helief  that 
Apollo  Smiuthcus,  ami  indeed  the  whole  Trojan  na- 
tion, were  derived  from  Crete**.  The  last  notion, 
that  all  the  Trojans  were  of  Cretan  origin,  is  iu  the 
highest  degree  improhuble;  hut  it  will  hardly  l>e 
denied  that  there  came  to  Troy  a  Cretan  colony  in 
connexion  with  Apollo  Smintheus.  Indeed  the  Cre- 
tans who  inhabited  the  district  of  Troy  must  often 
have  been  mentioned  in  ancient  traditions,  as  a 
strange  account  of  their  strict  administration  of  jus- 
tice has  been  preserved'.  Could  we  but  obtain  a 
more  authentic  source  of  traditions  relating  to  the 
religious  worship  than  the  deceitful  accounts  of  jioets, 
we  might  perhaps  discover  iu  it  many  confirmations 
of  the  historical  traces  to  which  we  have  just  ad- 
verted. Even  now  we  may  j>erceive  that  the  ser- 
\*itude  of  Apollo  under  Laomedon*  is  the  same  fable 
as  that  of  Admetus  at  Pherne,  the  locality  alone 
Iteing  changed. 

4.  By  observing  Homer's  accounts  of  the  worship 


*  Strabo  XIII.  p.  fio4.  roll 

yap  «'«  rijr  Kpijnjt  MptyfM'wur  Ttv- 
KptHf,  nil  wpitrot  wapttkuct  KoA- 
XImk.  Sec.  It  doe*  not  appear 
that  this  .  .in  with  Frank  Cal- 
linus p.  3 1 .  he  understood  only 
uf  a  mention  of  the  name  of 
the  Tcucriuns. 

''  Tin'  Litter  liicl  n  supported 
by  the  ancient  name  of  Cepha- 
liott,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Tcu- 
crian  city  of  Gcrgis  (ap.  Steph. 
Bjrx.  in  'Kpiafa.  Euslalh,  ad 
11.  p.  894.):  but  hi*  T/wra  wax 
the  forgery  of  an  Alexandrine 


writer  named  Heip.-*innax  (A- 
ihen.  IX.  p.  393  B).  Lyeo- 
phron  v.  1 30 j.  call*  Teucer. 
Seanmndcr,  and  Arisbe.  Cre- 
tans. 

'  In  the  fragments  of  Nico- 
luu.s  Damoscenus,  p.  442.  cd. 
Vales. 

'  Iliad  VII.  45a.  XXI.  44a. 
winch  passages  do  not  agree. 
HvMod  in  Her  Cieneal.  up. 
Srbol.  Lycophr.  393.  Hellani- 
cus  ap.  Schol.  II.  XX.  145. 
Coluthus  v.  309. 
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of  Apollo  in  different  Trojan  families,  we  may  dis- 
cover a  remarkable  consistency  and  connexion  in  the 
ancient  tradition. 

In  the  first  place  he  represents  it  as  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  family  of  the  Panthoida?.  Panthus 
(from  whom  a  tribe  in  modern  Ilium  derived  its 
name  n<»9«iy*)  was  a  priest  of  the  god",  and  hence 
his  sons  were  always  protected  by  Apollo  in  battle*. 
Hence  also  Euphorbus,  the  descendant  of  Panthus, 
is  selected  to  kill  Patroclus,  who,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  jEacida?,  was  in  the  heroic  mythology  repre- 
sented as  odious  to  Apollov. 

The  other  family,  described  in  the  Iliad  as  con- 
nected with  Apollo,  is  that  of  jEneas,  whom,  when 
wounded  by  Diomede,  the  god  himself  conducted  to 
his  temple  on  the  citadel  of  Troy,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  care  of  Latona  and  Diana'.  Now  that  this 
history  was  not  a  mere  arbitrary  fiction  of  the  poet 
may  be  distinctly  proved.  For  we  know  that  after 
Troy  had  fallen,  the  remaining  Trojans  still  main- 
tained themselves  in  the  mountains ;  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  a  separate  state  existing  in 
the  stronghold  of  Gergis,  in  the  defiles  of  mount 
Ida " ;  and,  even  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Dar- 


*  Inscription  in  Walpole's 
Memoin)  p.  1 04. 

1  ,/Eneid.  II.  430. 

«  Iliad.  XV.  521. 

1  Achilles  was  slain  by  A- 
pollo,  according  to  Homer ; 
Aretinus  and  ./Eschylus  in  the 
^rn^oiTTniri'a  (Heyne  ad  II.  XXII. 
359.  Tyehsen  ad  Quint.  Sniyrn. 
Comment,  p.  61);  Neoptole- 
mus  was  killed  at  Pytho.  For 
the  same  reason  Achilles  slays 
Tennes,   the   son   of  Apollo 


(Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  132.).  in 
whose  temple  it  was  forbidden 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
Phthian  hero  (Plutarch  Quiesl. 
Gr.  28.  p.  933). 

'  Iliad  V.  446. 

*  Herod.  V.  112.  VII.  43. 
It  was  situated  in  the  territory 
of  Lampsacus  (Strabo  Mil 
p.  589.),  in  mount  Ida  (Athen. 
VI.  p.  256  C).  opposite  Dar- 
danus  (Herod.) ;  the  village  of 
Mermessus,  240   stadia  from 
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<lan  princes  reigned  here  and  at  Scepsis1'.  It  can, 
we  think,  he  shewn  that  Homer's  prophecy1  re- 
specting the  future  dominion  of  the  descendants  of 
Jfjueaa  over  the  remnant  of  the  Trojan  nation,  re- 
fers solely  to  the  town  of  Gergis,  and  perhaps  to 
the  neighbouring  valleys.  Now  the  chief  temple  at 
Gergis  was  that  of  Apollo'1,  and  in  the  same  town 
there  was  an  ancient  Sibylline  oracle,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  J-feffrx/tonthic  or  Mermrttxian. 
We  now  see  that  the  ancient  poet,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  the  ^neada;  at  Ger- 
gis, their  festivals  and  sacrifices,  felt  himself  hound, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  mythology,  to  represent 
Apollo  as  the  ancient  guardian  of  thut  family. 

We  shall  seize  this  opportunity  of  briefly  point- 
ing out  the  results  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
above  narrative,  in  illustration  of  the  fable  of 
neas.  We  must  first  assume  that  the  above  oracle 
of  Apollo  at  Gergis  announced  to  the  Trojan  Ger- 
githinns  the  reestnhlishmcnt  tit'  their  nation  under 
the  dominion  of  the  descendants  <>t  /Kncas.  Such  a 
prophecy,  in  fact,  agrees  so  exactly  with  the  spirit 
and  system  of  the  ancient  oracles,  that  its  exist- 
ence can  scarcely  lie  doublet!.  The  hopes,  the  long- 
ing after  a  restoration  of  their  ancient  power,  must 
necessarily  have  assumed  this  form  among  the  dis- 
tressed and  conquered  Trojans.    Now  a  colony  of 

Alexandria  Troas  (Pausan.  X.  b  Xennph.  Hell.  III.  I.  10. 

13.  1),  was  a  xo»p)  r<pyt6ia.  £  Ibad.  XX.  307.  Compare 

Suidas  In  v.    Also  in  Schol.  the  remarks  of  A.  W.  Schlegel 

Plat  Ph«dr.  p.  61.  Ruhnken.  on  this  point  in  his  celebrated 

p.  3>5>  Bekker.  write,  «V  «mrf;  Review  of  Niebuhr's  Roman 

MipftrpTtTtt  TTfJM    T1M2    7ToA^*7JK  HlStory. 

r.pyido  or  TipyUhr,  for  Map-  u  Sleph.  By*,  in  Vipyn,  from 
>»t«cry  and  rvpyn-umt.  Phlcgon. 
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Gergithians  also  inhabited  the  territory  of  the  yEo- 
liau  Cumec,  where  Apollo  possessed  a  magnificent 
temple f;  and  if  these  oracles  had  been  known  to 
the  Cumaeaus,  they  would  readily  have  passed  over 
to  their  kinsmen  the  Cumans  of  Campania.  At  this 
last  place  there  was,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  a 
temple  of  Apollo  (one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
whole  settlement,  and,  as  it  was  pretended,  built  by 
Daedalus*);  underneath  was  the  grotto  of  the  sibyl. 
Here  it  was  said  that  .Apneas  landed ;  and  here,  ac- 
cording to  Stesichorus,  he  remained,  and  never  went 
further  to  the  north ''.  Nothing  was  more  probable 
than  that  these  oracles  should  in  both  cases  have 
been  applied  locally,  and  that  a  new  Troy  should 
in  consequence  have  been  founded  both  in  Asia  and 
Italy.  Hence,  when  the  Greek  sibylline  oracles,  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  became  the 
state-oracles  of  Rome,  all  that  had  been  prophesied 
of  districts  near  the  Hellespont  was,  without  scruple 
or  ceremony  (though  not  without  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators  and  interpreters),  applied  to  Rome.  It 
is  evident  that  the  origin  of  the  strange  fable  of 
.Apneas,  the  father  of  Romulus,  and  all  that  was 
afterwards  added  to  it,  may,  without  further  trouble, 
be  explained  in  this  simple  manner. 

5.  The  most  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  in  Thrac  r, 
was  also  founded  by  Cretans,  as  well  as  that  at  Is- 
marus  or  Maroneia1  ;  Maron  its  priest  being,  ac- 

r  This  may  be  collected  from  The  rock  was  called  Zaxmjpia 

the  confused  account  of  Cle-  «tA»rir  (Lycoph.  1278).  as  the 

archus  of  Soli  iv  TtpyMu,  in  Attic  promontory  with  the  tem- 

Athen.  VI.  p.  156.  cf.  XII.  p.  pie  of  Apollo. 

5 24 A.  Strnb.  XIII.  p.  589D.  1.  gee        tabula  Iliaca.  MI- 

'  Plin.  H.  N  XXXIV.  8.  SHNOS. 

k  Heyne  Exc.  ad  &n.  VI.  3.  ■  Od.  IX.  197. 
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cording  to  tradition,  a  Cretan  adventurer With 
this  sanctuary  was  probably  connected  the  ancient 
oracular  temple  of  Apollo  at  Dera-a  near  Alslera  ', 
alluded  to  in  the  device  on  the  coins  of  Abdera ;  on 
one  side  of  which  Apollo  is  seen  with  the  arrow  in 
his  hand  ;  and  on  the  reverse  is  a  griffin,  a  symbol 
which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Teians 
in  consequence  of  their  having  resided  for  some 
time  in  their  colony  of  Abdera. 

6.  The  Cretan  worshipers  of  Apollo  also  esta- 
blished some  considerable  temples  on  the  Ionian 
coast.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  Didymanim, 
in  the  territory  of  Miletus.  Before  the  Ionic  mi- 
gration, Miletus  was  a  Cretan  fortress,  on  the  coast, 
in  a  country  at  that  time  called  Caria  '".  The  dis- 
agreement of  traditions  as  to  whether  Sarpedon  or 
Miletus  (the  Cretan)  was  the  founder,  confirms,  ra- 
ther than  weakens  the  principal  fact  of  its  settle- 
ment from  Crete,  both  traditions  describing  the 
same  fact  in  a  different  manner.  With  the  founding 
of  this  stronghold  was  connected  that  of  a  temple, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Branchus.  an  expiatory  priest 
(*a$*frV n)  of  Delphi,  whose  name  (which  was  well 
fitted  for  a  prophet ").  moulded  into  a  patronymic 
form,  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  priests  of  the 


*  Diod.  V.  79.  compare  Ra- 
oul-Rocheite  torn.  II.  p.  160. 

1  Pindar,  in  Paean,  ap.  Ttetl. 
•d  Lycophr.  445. 

m  Ephoru*  ap.  Strab.  XIV. 
p.  634  D. 

"  Call im at h in  apud  Clem . 
Alex.  Strom.  V.  p.  570.  Strab. 
IX.  p.  421.  Conon  Narr.  c.  33, 
44.  Sut.Theb.  VIII.  198.  Ges- 
ner  Comment.  Soc.  Gutting. 


\<>1.  IV.  p.  m.  Ionian  Anti- 
quities, vol.  II.  new  ed. 

0  Quint  ilian.  Inst.  Orat.  XI. 
3-  P-  3°S-  Bipotit.  Ext  inlrrim 
rt  limijm  ft  pienvji  rt  clarM  tutu 
xpiritu*,  *o*  tame*  Jirmtr  inte»- 
tiojiin.  itlemipir  trrmufo*.  Id 
fyinyxn*  Grtrri  vocant.  This  is 
exactly  the  voice  of  enthusi- 
astic priests  and  prophets. 
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temple  p  ;  the  temple  itself,  and  even  the  place 
(which  waB  also  called  Didyma).  Thus  we  here 
again  see  a  fresh  connexion  between  the  Delphiaus 
and  Cretans,  there  being  indeed  hardly  any  distinc- 
tion between  them  before  they  were  dispersed  by 
the  different  migrations  of  the  Doric  race.  The 
worship  at  Didyma  was  in  fact  the  same  with  that 
of  Crete  and  Delphi ;  expiatory  ceremonies  and  pro- 
phecies being  united,  and  the  latter  delivered  with 
rites  very  similar  to  those  observed  at  the  Pythian 
oracle.  Apollo  was  here  called  Philesius  and  Drf~ 
phinius,  which  names  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
other  Ionians1':  with  him  was  connected  Jupiter, 
both,  according  to  Callimachus,  being  the  ancestors 
of  Didyma ;  and  also  Diana,  who  in  an  ancient 
hymn  ascribed  to  Branchus,  is  with  Apollo  ad- 
dressed under  the  titles  of  tKatpyw  and  e*a€py>?r. 
The  ruins  of  this  temple,  so  highly  honoured  in 
Asia,  still  bear  witness  to  its  ancient  fame  and 
splendour.  From  the  temple  to  the  harbour*  Pan- 
ormus  there  was  a  sacred  road  adorned  on  both 
sides  with  more  than  sixty  statues  in  a  very  ancient 
style  of  workmanship  :  amongst  these,  an  Egyptian 
lion  attests  the  connexion  of  king  Necho  with  the 
oracle1.  The  Ionians  of  Miletus,  however,  acknow- 
ledged the  god  of  Branchidae  as  the  principal  deity 
in  their  town,  and  introduced  him  into  their  numer- 
ous colonies,  from  Naucratis u  to  Cyzicus  *,  Pa- 

f  There  was  likewise  a  fa-  Chariton,  p.  349.  and  Quintal 

tnily  of  diviners  named  Kiay-  Smyrnnrus  I.  283. 

y.X,:  .1,  Cotion  Narr.  c.  44.  '  Herod.  II.  159. 

*i  Strabo  IV.  |>.  139  li.  M-  "  Pythius  and  Coiuwus,  A- 

ginetica  p.  151.  then.  IV.  p.  149  E.  Amniiun. 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  8.  Morcellin.  XXIII.  6. 

•  On  this  see  D'Orville  ad  1  Scbol.  Apoll.  Rh.  I.  966. 
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Hum  Apollonia  Pontica'.  and  the  distant  Taurica  : 
the  coins  and  inscriptions  of  which  place  agree  in  re- 
presenting him  as  the  guardian  deity  (rpomranjr  *). 

7.  The  twin  brother  of  the  Didyma-an  god,  both 
in  origin  and  in  the  similarity  of  worship,  is  the 
Clarian  Apollo.  However  fabulous  the  particular 
circumstances  of  its  foundation,  still  it  was  impos- 
sible in  ancient  times  to  invent  a  religious  colonial 
connexion  where  none  in  fact  existed.  The  tradi- 
tions manifestly  imply  a  double  dependence  of  the 
olablislimt'iit  at  ( 'lams.  \  iz.  upon  Delphi  and  Crete. 
Man  to,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias  the  Theban  sooth- 
sayer, was,  according  to  the  epic  poets,  consecrated 
by  the  Epigoni  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  after  the 
taking  of  Thebes1',  and  she  was  afterwards  sent  by 
Apollo  to  the  spot  on  which  the  lonians  at  a  later 
I>eriod  founded  the  city  of  Colophon ;  having,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  oracle,  married 
on  her  way  Rhacius  the  Cretan,  whose  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  dialect  of  Crete,  had  the  double  form 
Rliacius  and  Lacius''.    Augias,  the  Cyclic  poet. 


Hence  the  offering*  of  the  Cy- 
zicenians  in  the  Didymteum, 
Chishull  Ant.  Asiat.  p.  67.  In 
the  character  of  'fcitfJbffiot,  A- 
polio  has  on  coins  hi*  fool 
re  it  i  tii:  "ti  ;i  fi*h. 

'  A  coin  of  Parium,  in  the 
cabinet  of  M  AUier  de  Hau- 
leroche.  shews  the  statoe  of 
Apollo  on  the  seashore,  with 
the  circumscription,  .\no.\AQ- 
NOl  AKTAIOY  nAPlANQN.  a- 
greeing  with  Strabo  XIII.  p. 
5*8. 

•  Strabo  VII.  p.  319  B.  A- 
polio  'llyoi  on  the  island  of 
Thyniaa(Apolloniu.  Uaphtuisu), 


Apoll.  Rhod.  II.  tm.  Sehol. 
ad  1.  l'lin.  Hist.  Nat.  VI.  12. 
is  probably  Milesian  :  also  A- 
pollo  *iAr)criot  at  Trapexus  on 
the  En  nine  sea,  Arrian.  I'eripl. 
p.  3. 

*  Collected  in  RaouURo- 
chetle's  Antiquilcs  Grecque* 
du  Bosphore  Cinitnerieu,  pi.  5. 
7.  ». 

The  Cyclic  Thebaid  in 
Bttel.  Apoll.  Rh.  IV.  308. 
Apollod.  III.  7.  4.  Diod.  IV. 
66.  I'ausan.  VII.  3.  t.  IX.  33.  1. 

■  He  was  called  both  'Pci«wt 
and  .\fiic»of,  heeou.se  in  the  Cre- 
tan dialect  paios  and  Xium  were 
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mentioned  the  tomb  of  her  father  Teiresias  at  Colo- 
phon*1, which  was  generally  supposed  to  be  in 
Boeotia.  The  offspring  of  this  marriage  was  Mop- 
sus,  who  was  probably  called  the  progenitor  of  the 
family  from  which,  even  in  the  Roman  time,  the 
priests  of  the  oracle  were  selected  The  forms  of 
prophecy  were  in  this  temple  also  similar  to  those 
at  Delphi. 

The  other  temples  of  Apollo  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  were  generally  connected  with  some  one  of 
the  four  already  mentioned.  The  temple  of  Leuca*, 
between  Smyrna  and  Phocaea  (where  the  Cumseans 
celebrated  a  festival f),  was  probably  a  branch  of 
the  Trojan  family,  to  which  the  Grynean  Apollo,  in 
the  territory  of  Myrina  near  Cume  (where  there 
was  also  an  oracle),  appears  to  be  related  B.  Apollo 
Malloeis,  in  the  territory  of  Mytilene,  in  LeslKw. 
was  an  off-shoot  of  the  Clarian  worship1':  to  the 
same  branch  also  belonged  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 


exchangeable  forms,  Schneider 
ad  Nicand.  Alexipharm.  1 1.  p. 
83.  Compare  book  I.  eta.  6. 
§■5- 

d  Proclus  Chrestomath. 

•  Strabo  XIV.  p.  675.  Co- 
min  Narr.  6.  Tacit.  Ann.  II. 
54.  On  the  temple  see  Lo- 
cella  ad  Xenoph.  Ephes.  p. 
128.  ed.  Peerlkamp. 

'  Diod.  XV.  18.  Strabo  ubi 
sup. 

8  Hecatieus  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  rpvyoi.  Strabo  XIII.  p.  622. 
Hcrmeias  of  Methymna  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  Grynean  A- 
pollo,  Athen.  IV.  p.  149  E. 
Hence  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
the  sibyl,  and  the  Apollo  6a- 
<f>rr)(pApoc,  on  the  coins  of  My- 


rina, which  city  also  sent  xPv~ 
ira  Bf'pr)  to  Delphi,  Plutarch,  de 
Pylh.  Orac.  16.  p.  273. 

''  Malus  the  son  of  Manto. 
Hellanicus  «V  &««£k*otf  apud 
Steph.  Byz.  in  MaXAwu.  Tbu- 
cyd.  III.  3.  Likewise  in  Les- 
bos, Apollo  Narrator  (Hellanicus 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  Nojn7.  cf. 
Strab.  IX.  p.  429.  Suid.  in 
Nairalor.  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  17. 
coins  of  Nape  with  the  image 
of  Apollo  in  Mionnet'a  work), 
Afirrru/mor,  Antigon.  Caryst. 
17.  and  'E/mctjoi,  Hesych.  in  v. 
In  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  144. 
for  rONNAXIAIOY  "Air«JXX««f= 
write    TOY    NADJUOY  'AirdA 
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Mall  its  in  Cilicia',  iiiasmu  h  as  it  was  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  Mopsus  the  son  of  Mnnto. 

8.  The  worship  of  Apollo  also  penetrated  to  se- 
veral parts  of  European  Greece,  where  it  was  esta- 
blished by  Cretan  adventurers  on  capes  and  head- 
lands;  particularly  at  Troezen.  Ta-nanun,  Megara, 
and  Thoricus. 

Tkiezkn,  as  has  been  above  remarked l,  shared 
with  Athens  l>oth  the  race  of  her  inhabitants  and 
her  worship,  together  with  the  connexion  l>etweeii 
Athens  and  Crete  ;  the  meaning  of  which  will  be 
explained  hereafter Hence  we  may  conjecture  the 
Cretan  origin  of  the  nine  families,  which  were  in 
existence  at  a  late  date  at  Tropzen,  and  in  early 
times  performed  the  rites  of  atonement  and  purifi- 
cation (of  which  Orestes  was  said  to  have  been  the 
first  subject)  near  a  laurel  tree  in  front  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  and  a  sacred  stone  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  the  Lycean  Diana"'. 

The  expiatory  establishment n  on  the  promontory 
of  TiENAUfM  was  also  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Tettix,  a  Cretan  °,  who  is  merely  a  personified 
symbol  of  Apollo,  like  Lycus,  Corax,  Cycnus,  &c. 
in  other  places.  Callondas  is  said  to  have  purified 
the  soul  of  the  murdered  Archilochus  at  this  gate 


'  Stnbn  XIV.  p.  675  C.  Ar- 
rian.  H.  5.  Hence  perhap*  the 
wnrthip  of  Apullo  came  to 
Tamils.  Osanii  Syllog.  ln«wr. 
p.  141. 

*  Book  I.  ch.  5.  V  4. 

1  Pausan.  II.  31.  1.  "Aprtfut 
ewr'ifM,  brought  from  Crete  lo 
TWzcn.  ib.  31.  I. 

»  Paun.  II.  31.7,  11.  The 
temple  of  Apollo  TheariuK  ai 
Trtwen  wa»,  according  to  Pau- 

VOL.  L. 


tan.  ib.  31.  9.  the  most  an- 
rifiil  in  Greece.  Apollo  joined 
with  Lenrothea.  .Elian.  V.  H. 
I.  18. 

n  Called  irvxmn/aitinti.  like 
the  institutions  in  Tbesprolia, 
at  Phi^alea  and  Heraclca  Pon- 
tica.    See  book  I.  ch.  1.  6. 

"  Plutarch,  de  sera  Num. 
Vind  17.  p.  256.  Hesych.  in 
Trrrtyos  ffipowv. 
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of  the  infernal  regions.  Considering  the  proximity 
of  Deliuin  in  Laconia  t  and  of  the  little  island  of 
Minoa  to  this  temple,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
origin  of  the  above  sanctuary  was  connected  with 
these  places. 

In  front  of  the  harbour  of  Megara  was  another 
island  called  Minoa,  and  numerous  legends  had 
been  there  preserved  in  which  the  Cretans  of  Minoa 
(though  probably  only  by  a  corruption  of  the  ori- 
ginal tradition)  were  represented  as  enemies  and 
plunderers.  Megara  had  two  citadels ;  the  Carian 
with  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  a  more  modern  one 
towards  the  sea,  surmounted  by  temples  of  Apollo. 
This  is  said  to  have  l)een  built  by  Alcathous  the 
son  of  Pelops,  while  Apollo  stood  by  and  played 
upon  his  lyre.  A  sounding-block  of  stone  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  place  where  the  god  laid  down  his 
lyre  i.  The  same  fable  is  also  alluded  to  by  The- 
ognis  of  Megara r.  Here  then  there  is  a  worship 
and  temples  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Doric  mi- 
gration, and  which  certainly  proceeded  from  Crete. 
On  the  former  citadel  stood  a  statue  of  AjmiIIo  De- 
catephorus  *,  "  the  receiver  of  tithes,"  whose  name 


p  Thus  Strabu  VIII.  p.  368. 
the  name  being  derived  from 
Delo.1!.  Also  called  "EjriJijXioi/. 

'i  Pausan.  I.  42.  1,  2.  conf. 
Epigram.  Adespot.  3.  p.  193. 
Brunck.  Analect.  Meziriac  ad 
Ovid.  Epist.  vol.  I.  p.  448. 
Also  Megareus  the  son  of  A- 
l i'>l In,  in  Steph.  Byz.  in  M<- 
yapa.  t'omp.  Dieuchidas  of  Me- 
gara in  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I. 
S'7- 

'  V.  773-  ♦o«3«  avrit 
fiiy  fffvpywrtii  irtSktv  nKprpt,  AA- 


Ka86(f  nAcurot  iraibl  xapi£6fUvos. 

"  ArtpaTTppopot ,  &s  ineaTrjv  fa- 
pet,  i.  e.  here.  "  he  who  re- 
"  reives  it."  Paus.  I.  41.  1,  5. 
Compare  an  Argive  inscrip- 
tion (Boeckh  N".  1 142). 
<rrpaTQt  Ap^iim .  AfroXAom  dtnn* 

  Apollo  was  likewise 

worshipped  at  Megara  under 
the  titles  of  Pythius  (Schol. 
Pind.  Nem.V.  84.  Philostral. 
Vit.  Soph.  I.  34.  3),  Archa- 
getas,  Prostaterius, Carnius  and 
Agrteus.    The  tripod  and  the 
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is  explained  by  the  table  that  the  daughter  of  Al- 
cathous  was  once  sent  as  a  tribute  to  Crete,  like  the 
Athenian  youths  and  maidens.  Thus  a  fact  whic  h 
will  be  soon  proved  with  res|>ect  to  Athens,  is  also 
true  of  Megara.  viz.  that  these  missions  always  con- 
veyed a  sacred  tithe 

9.  The  process  of  our  investigation  will  shortly 
lead  us  to  examine  the  Attic  legend*,  consisting  of 
a  confused  mass  of  tradition,  with  which  the  wor- 
ship of  all  the  gods,  including  thut  of  Apollo,  was 
in  that  country  perplexed. 

To  commence  then  with  the  legends  which  are 
connected  with  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thokicus. 
Thoricus.  situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Attica, 
was  one  of  the  ancient  twelve  towns  of  that  coun- 
try, and  always  remained  a  place  of  consequent ■<  . 
of  which  there  are  still  extant  considerable  remains. 
Favoured  by  its  situation,  it  soon  became  a  com- 
mercial station ;  Cretan  vessels  were  accustomed  in 
ancient  times  to  anchor  in  its  harbour ".    The  fable 


Uelphine  on  the  coin*  of  Me- 
ituru.  sec  Pouqueville,  torn.  IV. 
p.  131.  against  Clarke,  vol.  II. 
WfCt.  II.  p.  768. 

*  From  Megara  Cakhedon 
(•ee  the  coins)  derived  its 
worship  nnd  oracle  of  Apollo 
(Dtonys  By/,  p.  13),  Not  far 
off  wma  Dcmonesus :  and  an 
Apollo  of  Dcmonesian  brass  ii 
aidntioned  in  P»cud.  Aristot. 
de  Mirab.  59.  J  un  germ  an  n  ad 
Poll.  V.  5.  39.  Byzantium  like- 
wise, a  Megarian  colony,  had 
•  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Metopon,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysiun  de  Bosp. 
Thrac.   Byzantium,  moreover. 


had  evidently  derived  from  its 
parent  city,  but  in  an  ex- 
aggerated form,  the  tradition 
of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
by  Apollo,  and  that  this  god 
placed  his  lyre  upon  a  tower. 
Hence  the  seven  resounding 
towers  (Hesyeh.  Miles,  np.  Co- 
din,  p.  i.  \,  Dionys.  Bvz.  p.  6. 
Dio  CM.  LXX1V.  »4):  also 
the  fable  of  the  dolphin  charm- 
ed by  the  sound  of  the  lyre 
(Dionysius  pag.  9.  Gyllius  de 
Constnniinop.  pag.  285.)  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  Mega- 
riaii  worship. 

1  Homer.  Hymn.  Cer.  ia6. 
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of  Cephalus  and  Procris  appears,  from  some  poet- 
ical and  mythological  accounts,  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  Crete  and  the  worship  of  Apollo*.  We 
know  for  certain  that  the  Cephalidae,  who  existed 
at  a  still  later  period  in  Attica  y,  preserved  some 
hereditary  rites  of  Apollo:  for  when  in  the  tenth 
generation  Chalcinus  and  Daetus,  the  descendants  of 
the  hero,  returned  to  the  country  which  their  an- 
cestor had  quitted  in  consequence  of  murder,  they 
immediately  built  a  temple  to  that  god  on  the  road 
to  Eleusis*. 

10.  But  the  fable  of  Cephalus  was  also  connected 
with  another  great  temple  of  Apollo,  which  in  the 
west  of  Greece  looked  down  from  the  chalky  cliffs 
of  the  promontory  of  Leucatas  over  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  of  which  there  are  ruins  still  extant a.  Now 
Cephalus,  the  hero  of  Thoricus,  is  said  to  have 
gained  these  regions  in  company  with  Amphi- 
tryon b :  he  is  also  said  to  have  first  made  the  cele- 
brated leap  from  the  rock  of  Leucatas c.  This  leap 
doubtless  had  originally  a  religious  meaning,  and 
was  an  expiatory  rite.  At  the  Athenian  festival  of 
Thargelia,  a  festival  sacred  to  Apollo,  criminals, 
crowned  as  victims,  were  led  to  the  edge  of  a  rock, 
and  thrown  down  to  the  bottom;  and  the  same 


*  See  Pberecydes  ap.  Schol. 
Od.  XI.  320.  Apollod.  II.  4.  7. 
Observ.  ad  Apollod.  p.  333. 

>'  KfpakiSat  ytvot  'AStjvrfiriVt 
Hesychius. 

»  Paus.  I.  37.  4. 

*  See  Strabo  X.  p.  452. 
Thuc.  III.  94.  Propert.  III.  9. 
ad  fin.  Servius  ad  ^n.  III. 
271.  Dodwell  vol.  I.  p.  53. 
Hughes  vol.  I.  p.  403.  has  a 
Leucadian  inscription,  'AiroX- 


b  Aristot.  in  Ithac.  Rep.  ap. 
Etymol.  M.  in  'A/mi'mor,  He- 
raclid.  Pont.  17  and  37.  ed. 
Koehler.  Heyne  ad  Apollod. 
II.  4.  7. 

r  Apollod.  III.  15.  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Charon 
of  Lampsacus,  Pbobus  of  Pho- 
csea  was  the  first  who  took 
this  leap,  Plutarch.  Virt.  Mul. 
p.  289. 
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ceremony  appears  to  have  been  performed  on  cer- 
tain sacred  occasions  at  Leucatas  d.  Here,  however, 
the  fall  of  the  criminal  was  broken  by  tying  feathers, 
and  even  birds,  to  his  body ;  below,  he  was  taken  up, 
and  conveyed  to  a  distance,  that  he  might  carry 
away  witli  him  every  particle  of  guilt.  This  was 
without  doubt  the  original  meaning  of  the  leap  of 
Cephalus ;  who  was  stained  with  the  guilt  of  homi- 
cide, and  on  that  very  account  a  fugitive  from  his 
country.  According  to  a  legend  noticed  in  an  an- 
cient epic  poem,  his  purification  took  place  at 
Thebes';  whereas  the  Leucadian  tradition  doubt- 
less represented  his  leap  from  the  rock  as  the  act  of 
atonement. 

In  later  times,  indeed,  the  object  of  this  leap  was 
totally  altered  ;  it  was  supposed  to  I>e  a  specific  for 
disappointed  love'.  This  singular  application  of 
the  ancient  custom  gave  a  romantic  colour  to  the 
legend  connected  with  it.  Cephalus  and  Procris 
were  also  represented  in  after-times  as  tormented 
by  love  and  jealousy.  Probably  the  story  partly 
obtained  this  form  in  Cyprus,  the  island  of  Venus, 
whither  the  fable  of  Cephalus  s  was  early  carried  by 
Attic  settlers.  But  in  whatever  manner  it  was  per- 
verted, we  cannot  doubt  that  the  leap  of  Cephalus 
from  the  Leucadiaii  rock  was  a  part  of  the  expiatory 
worship  of  Apollo. 

These  considerations  refer  to  the  Cretan  rites  so- 

•*  Kar'  niauruv,  Strabn  X.  p.        '  Stesk'liorua    apud  Athen. 

452.  Ovid.  Fast.  V.  630.  Tris-  XIV.  p.  619  D.  and  Sappho, 

tia  Lruradio  sorrn  peracia  modo.  Compare  Hard  ion.  Sur  tc  tault 

Photius  Lex.  AftwaVi)r.  ermwrtXAt  He  Leucade,  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 

njj  tfinSpau,  ol  piwrmxrt*  ai-  dea  Inarript.  lorn.  VII.  p.  245. 
root  tit  ronAayot  ol  ItptU.  «  See   Hesyeh.    in  eoputm, 

*  Pontius  in  Ttv/utaia  from  Ptolem.  Heplutst.  7. 
the  tVutbt  mXot. 
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leiiinized  at  Thoricus.  In  Athens  itself,  the  tra- 
ditions of  Crete  and  Delphi  being  found  united  to- 
gether, it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  return  to 
the  latter  place,  and  follow  the  Pythian  worship 
through  Bceotia. 

11.  This  indeed  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to 
relate  how  the  Pythian  worship,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  hostile  races,  traced  the  route  of  the 
procession  through  the  passes  of  mount  Parnassus. 
The  fact  is  indeed  evident  from  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  temples  and  oracles,  the  links  of  which, 
viz.  Thurium,  Tilphossium,  the  temple  of  Galax  ins, 
the  oracle  of  Eutresis,  the  Ismenium,  Tenerium, 
Ptoum,  and  Tegyra,  are  all  connected  either  by  tra- 
dition or  religious  rites  with  Delphi.  Deliuni  is 
probably  the  only  place  on  the  eastern  coast  founded 
from  Delos.  Pindar  represents  the  establishment  of 
several  such  temples  under  the  form  of  a  migration 
of  the  god  himself  K 

I  shall  content  myself  with  noticing  a  few  of  the 
temples  above  mentioned. 

The  first  in  order  is  the  oracle  at  the  fountain  of 
Tilphossa  under  mount  Helicon,  famous  for  the  grave 
of  Tiresias  and  the  monument  of  Rhadamauthus, 
who  is  said  to  have  dwelt  here  with  Alcmena  the 
mother  of  Hercules '.  To  this  spot  were  attached 
some  remarkable  traditions  of  the  Cretan  worship- 
pers of  Apollo,  forming  a  branch  of  the  colonization 
of  Cirrha ;  which  is  alluded  to  in  Homer's  account 
of  the  Thracians'  bringing  Rhadamanthus  to  Eu- 
boea  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Tityus  k ; — a  remark - 

h  Fragment  of  the  aap$tna,       1  See  below,  eh.  n.  §.  8. 
p.  595.  ed.  Boeckb.  k  Od.  VII.  31a. 
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able  passage,  which  I  ran  only  understand  to  mean 
that  the  Cretan  hero  was  desirous  to  see  Tityus, 
who  was  vanquished  by  Apollo. 

Tegyra  was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the 
Boeotian  tradition,  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Apollo. 
The  Delphian  oracle  was  more  favourable  to  this 
tradition  than  to  that  of  Delos.  Pindar1  represents 
the  youthful  god  as  coming  to  take  possession  of 
Pytho  from  Tegyra,  not,  as  the  Attic  poets,  from 
Delos. 

12.  The  identity  of  the  Boeotian  with  the  Del- 
phian worship  of  Apollo  was  particularly  striking 
in  the  temple  of  Ismene  at  Thebes.  As  at  Delphi 
the  Python  was  slain  anil  the  laurel  broken  anew 
every  eight  years,  so  at  Thebes  a  procession  of 
laurel-bearers  (ieufr^fttpat)  took  place  at  the  same 
periods,  the  use  of  which,  as  a  measure  of  time,  is 
evident"1.  Here  also,  as  at  Delphi,  the  statue  of 
Minerva  was  placed  in  front  of  the  temple  (a-po'»«r u). 
Tripods  were  the  sacred  vessels  in  both  temples, 
though  never  employed  in  the  latter  for  the  purpose 
of  prophecy.  In  later  times  the  priests  were  con- 
tented with  observing  omens  from  the  flame  and 
ashes  of  sacrifices like  the  TnpKMt  of  Delphi  p  ; 


'  According  to  the  emenda- 
tion Tryvpat  for  Taraypat  in 
fragm.  incert.  14.  Boeckh. 

■  See  Orchomenot  p.  110, 
Boeckh  in  the  Berlin  Trans- 
actions OD  the  Oration  against. 
Midia*,  below,  ch.  8.  §.  4. 

■  Pausau.  IX.  10.  See  Stan- 
ley ad  .Esch.  Eum.  11. 

•  Herod.  VIU.  134.  Soph. 
(Ed.  T.  2 1 .  jutrrti'f  criroiy.  Phi- 
lochorus  ap.  Schol.  ad  I. 

•  Heaycn.  in  v.  Also  the  lots 


burnt  in  the  sacred  tire,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  gram- 
marian, <ppVKTOt  StXlfxHt  *\r}{X>f. 

Compare  Boeckh  Explic.  PSod, 
Ol.  VIII.  1.  and  Plutarch  de 
Frat.  Am.  jo.  To  this  custom 
likewise  refer  the  ♦otffcv  cVrgti- 
fttu  in  Eurip.  Phwn.  2(j2,  and 
the  name  of  the  ancient  priest 
of  the  Delphic  nracle  ripttuv. 
See  the  Euraolpia  in  Pans,  X, 
5-3- 
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although  the  mode  of  delivering  oracles,  from  a 
mental  enthusiasm,  was  prevalent  also  in  Thebes  at 
an  earlier  period ;  at  least  Tiresias  (whom  we  may 
consider  as  a  prophet  of  the  temple  of  Ismene'i)  does 
not,  either  in  Homer  or  the  tragedians,  appear  as  a 
diviner  from  fire. 

That,  however,  the  whole  worship  of  Apollo  was 
not  one  of  those  originally  instituted  at  Thebes, 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  observations. 
In  the  ancient  legends  respecting  Cadmus,  in  which 
Ceres,  Proserpine,  Cadmus,  and  afterwards  Bacchus, 
predominate  in  succession,  Apollo  never  appeal's  in 
a  conspicuous  character.  For  particular  additions 
of  the  poets  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  popular  tradition.  The  fable,  that  Cadmus, 
after  the  slaughter  of  the  serpent,  was,  like  Apollo, 
compelled  to  live  eight  years  in  slavery1*,  must  be 
considered  as  a  poetical  transposition.  Cadmus  and 
Apollo  had  originally  no  points  of  resemblance  to 
each  other.  The  situation  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Thebes  is  a  most  convincing  proof  that  his  wor- 
ship was  totally  distinct  from  any  other.  Those  o 
the  ancient  national  gods  were  built  on  the  citadel 
of  Cadmeia,  whilst  Apollo  was  not  only  not  wor- 
shipped in  the  citadel,  but  even  without  the  gates 
in  the  temple  of  Ismene",  which  according  to  Pau- 
sanias  must  have  been  situated  opposite  to  the  tein- 

<  The  stone  of  Manto  in  vol.  I.  p.  93. 
front  of  the  temple,  Puus.  IX.       "  A  polio  Polios  was  also  with- 

10.  fiavr'wv  OuKut.  Pind.  Pyth.  out  the  gates  at  Thebes,  Paus. 

XI.  6.  IX.  1 1.  1 .  Apollo  wad  likewise 

*  The  serpent  of  Cadmus  is  worshipped  in  the  village  of 

also  by  later  writers   called  Calydna  near  Thebes,  Andrn- 

Castalius  and  A<X<piVtoc,  Creu-  tion  ap.  Steph,  Byz.  in  Kd- 

zer  ad  Nonni  Narr.  in  Melet.  Xvfl™. 
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pie  of  Hercules  and  the  house  of  Amphitryon.  This 
proximity  of  the  hero  anil  god,  as  well  as  all  other 
points  of  union  between  the  two  at  Thebes,  will  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  further 
conclusion*,  when  we  explain  the  legend  of  Her- 
cules 

To  settle  with  any  accuracy,  from  the  traditions 
concerning  Tiresias  ;md  Hercules,  the  time  ;it  which 
the  Boeotian  temples  of  Apollo  were  founded,  seems 
hardly  possible,  since  the  former  contain  no  chrono- 
logical information,  and  the  latter  are  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  rest  of  the  Theban  mythology. 
A  tradition  respecting  the  establishment  of  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Daphnephoria  places  it  at  the  time  of 
the  iEolian  migration  u,  whence  it  might  perhaps  be 
inferred  that  the  /Eolians  introduced  the  worship  of 
Apollo  into  Boeotia.  This  hypothesis  would  how- 
ever involve  us  in  endless  perplexities  ;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  its  diffusion  was  gradually  ef- 
fected, soon  after  the  settlement  at  Cirrha,  about  the 
time  at  which  the  worship  of  Apollo  rose  to  im- 
portance at  Athens. 

13.  The  introduction  of  this  worship  into  Attica 
coincides  exactly  with  the  passage  of  the  Ionians 
into  that  country.  The  traditions  respecting  the 
most  ancient  kings,  Cecrops.  Erichthonius,  aud  E- 
rechtheus,  chiefly  refer  to  the  temples,  symbols,  and 
festival  rites  of  Minerva;  and  this  goddess,  together 
with  the  other  deities  of  the  Acropolis,  plays  the 
principal  part  in  them,  particularly  in  her  connexion 
with  the  blessings  of  husbandry.  But  with  the  reign 
of  Ion  the  Attic  mythology  assumes  quite  a  different 


I  Below,  cb.  II.  V  7 


»  Sec  Orchamenof  pp.  324.  393. 
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character1.  This  seems  to  me  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  assertion  of  the  Ionians  as  to  their  iden- 
tity with  the  aboriginal  nation  of  the  Pelasgi-V. 
Still  more  evident  is  it  then,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  Ionians,  being  a  warlike  nation  \  separated 
themselves  from  the  original  inhabitants,  whose  em- 
ployment was  agriculture  and  pasturing,  their  Hel- 
lenic worship  deviated  from  the  ancient  one  of  the 
country.  Aristotle  indeed  speaks  of  the  paternal 
Apollo  (AvokXan  va-rpZof)  as  being  a  son  of  Minerva 
and  Vulcan";  but  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  en- 
deavour to  create  a  family  connexion  between  the 
principal  gods  of  the  same  town :  for  where  do  we 
ever  find  a  temple  dedicated  conjointly  to  Minerva  and 
Apollo  ?  what  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  them  in  common  ?  and  in  what  legends  are  they 
found  connected  ?  Till  such  an  union  of  the  two 
deities  is  discovered,  we  must  consider  Minerva  as 
an  ancient  and  native  deity,  Apollo  as  one  of  much 
later  introduction.  In  all  that  is  related  of  the 
Ionian  princes  (to  whom  ^Egeus b  and  Theseus  be- 
long) with  reference  to  religious  institutions,  men- 
tion is  seldom  made  of  the  ancient  Athenian  deities, 
Minerva  and  Vulcan.  The  whole  is  taken  up  with 
accounts  either  of  the  establishment  of  the  worship 
of  Neptune  (which  prevailed  in  the  Ionian  cities 
and  in  the  places  of  their  national  assemblies),  or 

*  See  the  author's  work  De  says  (Ion  1319)  thai   "  the 

Minerva  Poliade,  p.  3.  "  shield    and   spear  was  the 

1  Herodut.  I,  56.  VII.  94.  "  whole  patrimony  of  Xuthus." 

VIII.  44.  ■  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  III. 

1  Hence  Ion  is  called  the  22,  23.    Lydus  de  Mens.  p. 

irn\tnapxot  or  <rTpaTrr/oe  of  the  105. 

Athenians,    Herod.  VIII.  44.  ■  Mi^l«t>  irptHXTiKW  'Epfx&i&ur. 

Pans.  I.  31.  2.  II.  14.  2.  VII.  Plutarch  Thes.  13. 
1.2.  &c.  henee  also  Euripides 
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the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  intercourse 
with  the  temples  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  Delphi,  and 
Cnosu». 

14.  In  the  second  place,  the  fabulous  history  of 
these  heroes  also  concerns  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
in  so  far  as  the  origin  of  the  Pythian  Theorias  is 
contained  in  it.  Ion  is  even  a  real  son  or  adopted 
disciple  of  the  Pythian  god ;  and  in  all  probability 
there  was  no  more  difference  originally  lietween  his 
two  fathers.  Apollo  and  Xuthu8r,  than  between  the 
two  fathers  of  Theseus,  .Egeus  and  Neptune.  The- 
seus consecrated  his  li:iir  to  tile  smile  -oil  j  :i  phicc 
at  Delphi  was  called  Thesea'1.  It  is  ;ilsn  related  of 
.-Egeus.  that  his  kingdom,  embracing  the  plain  of 
Attica,  stretched  as  far  as  Pythiuin,  where  it  l>or- 
dered  on  Megaris  ».  This  Pythiuin  was  situated  in 
the  "  sacreil  (Knoe r,"  a  fortified  borough  town  of 
the  tribe  Hippothooutis.  on  the  frontiers  of  Me- 
ganis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica  f,  to  the  north  of  the 
plain  of  Eleusis,  and  in  a  district  of  remarkable 
fertility  h. 

This  temple  was  manifestly  built  on  the  frontiers 
in  order  to  afford  a  resting-place  to  the  sacred  pro- 
cession, which  in  the  lieginning  of  the  spring  went 


*  XoveW  in  the  "  bright" 
"  shining"  god,  another  form 
of  {a»£os.  See  below,  ch.  6. 
$.  7-  Slytvt,  from  alytt,  "  the 
"  wave*  of  the  sea."  ii  equi- 
valent lo  tloati/liiv  \iyaim 

11  Plutarch  Then.  5. 

"Slrabo  IX.  p.  391.  after 
Sophocles  and  Philoclintus.  cf. 
Bchol.  Aristoph.  Ly».  58.  Vesp. 
iai8.  Sehol.  Eurip.  lli]ip.  35. 

'  Philnrhoru*  apud  Sehol. 
Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  no*. 


*  Compare  Barbie'  du  Bo- 
rate's H'utnirr  Hr  la  bourgadr 
(/'(Knot*  In  jw»rr/r  at  the  end  of 
Stanhope's  Plan  of  Platwa. 

11  Henee  Sophocles  wAi  sup. 
rails  the  district  of  Eleusis  Cu- 
Oius  d«-r.if.  The  Scholia*!  con- 
found* the  tKnoe  of  the  tribe 
llippothoontis  with  that  of  ibe 
tribe  Aiantis.  The  situation  of 
the  Pythium  is  correctly  treated 
by  Reisijr  Etiarr.  fEd.  Col.  p. 
'34- 
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from  Athens  to  Pytho.  For  if  favourable  omens 
had  been  observed  in  the  town  itself,  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  despatch  the  procession,  the  prophet  in 
the  Pythium  at  (Enoe  performed  sacrifices  every 
day,  in  order  to  procure  a  favourable  journey,  just 
as  the  Delian  procession  was  regulated  by  omens 
observed  in  the  Delium  at  Marathon'.  The  fami- 
lies charged  with  the  preparations  for  sending  the 
procession  (probably  all  of  ancient  Ionian  extrac- 
tion) were  called  Pythaista?  and  Deliastaek.  The 
omens  looked  for  were  the  Pythian  lightnings  (UC- 
Biat  auTjiaita)),  a  very  unusual  method  of  prophecy  in 
Greece.  The  Pythaista?  took  their  station  in  the 
town,  near  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Astrapaeus,  between 
the  Olympieium  and  Pythium,  both  of  which  were 
among  the  earliest  sanctuaries,  although  they  first 
owed  their  magnificence  to  Pisistratus1.  From  this 
spot  it  was  the  custom  to  watch  for  nine  nights,  dur- 
ing three  months,  a  lofty  peak  of  mount  Parnesm, 
called  Harma ;  and  it  was  only  in  case  the  wished- 
for  lightnings  flashed  favourably  over  the  heights 
that  the  embassy  dared  to  proceed  along  the  Py- 

1  The  passage  of  Philocho-  k  The  ArjAiaoTal  occurred  in 
rus  ubi  sup.  should  be  thus  the  laws  of  Solon,  Athen.  VI. 
written  :  oral/  di  trrjfitia  ytVTjrai     p.   134  E.    the  QvSaitrrcX  are 

napaStdofitva  iv  roh  ItpoU.  r6rt    mentioned  in  Steph.  Byz.  in 


6  pavrts,  orav  fiiv  to  tit  AtXipoiir  thium,  see  Thuc.  II.  15.  VI. 
frrfpiri/ui   yivrfrai   (a  favourable     54.  Isffius  p.  113,  1 87 .  Suidas 


1  Strabo  IX.  p.  404  C.  Eu- 
rip.  Ion.  185.    On   the  Py- 


m  Strabo  IX.  p.  404.  Steph. 
Byz.  in  ip/ia.  Eustatli.  ad  II.  ft. 
499.  Hesych.  in  aarpa-rrrti. 
Prov.  in  orav  8i  *Apfiaros. 


in  M  .  Suidas,  Hesychius, 
Prov.  iv  Vb/tim. 
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thian  road.  This  road  led  from  Athens,  near  mount 
Corydallus  (on  which  there  was  a  temple  of  Apollo"), 
through  the  Eleusinian  plain  to  (Enoe ;  from  thence 
through  the  pass  of  Dryoscephalae  to  Boeotia,  where 
it  touched  either  Thespia?  or  Thebes,  then  Lehadeia 
and  Chavroiiea,  and  then  passed  on  by  Panopeus  and 
Daulis  through  the  defile  between  Parnassus  and 
Cirphis  to  Delphi :  a  mountain-road  which  the  Athe- 
nian declared  that  they  had  themselves  opened", 
and  which  Theseus  is  said  to  have  freed  from  rob- 
bers'', in  the  same  manner  that  he  purified  the  road 
to  the  Isthmus  from  monsters.  This  was  also  the 
sacred  road  for  the  Peloponuesians,  if  we  except  that 
part  of  it  which  traversed  Attica'1- 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  a  remarkable 
fact  respecting  (Enoe,  which  will  greatly  assist  us 
in  explaining  the  fable  of  the  voyage  of  Theseus 
to  Crete.  I  allude  to  the  existence  of  a  tomb  of 
Androgeus,  the  son  of  Minos,  whom  the  natives 
had  put  to  death  as  he  was  passing  on  the  Pythian 
roadr.  A  Cretan  was  murdered  in  the  sacred  way 
of  the  Cretan  worship;  Minos  came  to  take  venge- 
ance for  the  notation  of  the  sacred  armistice ;  and 
hence  Athens  was  obliged  to  send  a  tribute  to  Cno- 


r  Pauxan.  Dodwell  vol.  II. 
p.  170. 

•  8«e  jfisch.  Bum.  ti.  n-«'/i- 

wovm  &'  avrov  not  trttii^ovaty  piya 
KtXn&nrtHQt    mitA«  r     '  Htfrnitrrnv . 

compare  Ephorus  ap.  Strab. 
IX.  p.  412  D.  Aristid.  Pannth. 
vol.  I.  p.  319.  Orchomenot  p. 
36,  188. 

*  This  rare  tradition  is  pre- 
served in  the  Schol.  .Each. 
Eum.  13.  Schul.  Aristid.  p. 


107.  ed.  Frommel. 

1  This  explains  Herod.  VI. 
34.  iOrrff  Ar  01  AtiXoyirfH  rrjy  iprjv 
oAov  6ta  4u«oiy  tc  Km  RouurOtv 
Jjttrav.  *ai  tnptas  wv  avbttf  txdXn, 
ixTpanovrtn  tn  ' \&qv*tcv. 

'  There  is  a  trace  of  the  cor- 
n-el tradition  in  Diod.  IV.  60. 
ef.  Sen',  ad  vEn.  VI.  14.  The 
funeral  games  of  Laius  were 
made  by  the  poets  the  motive 
fur  this  journey. 
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sus.  Now  tlie  nature  of  this  tribute  may  l>e  per- 
ceived from  a  tradition  preserved  by  Aristotle*, 
that  the  boys  who  were  sent  to  Crete  by  the  Athe- 
nians lived  at  Cnosus  as  slaves;  aud  that  after- 
wards, when  the  Cretans,  in  consequence  of  an  an- 
cient vow,  sent  a  tithe  of  men  to  Delphi,  the  de- 
scendants of  these  slaves  went  with  thein,  ami  sub- 
sequently passed  from  thence  to  Italy.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to 
send  sacred  slaves  to  the  chief  temple  at  Cnosus, 
viz.  that  of  Apollo.  For  this  reason  these  missions 
took  place  every  eight  years  (&/  swta  eriv1);  i.e.  pro- 
bably at  every  Ennaeteris  of  the  Cretan  and  Delphic 
festival ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  consisted  of 
seven  young  men  and  women,  as  this  number  was 
especially  sacred  to  Apollo". 

It  is  well  known  how  much  this  tradition  was 
disfigured  by  the  Athenians  (originally  perhaps  in 
their  popular  legends,  and  afterwards  by  the  poets), 
in  what  an  odious  light  it  was  represented,  and  so 
mixed  up  with  extraneous  matter,  that  we  should 
only  render  the  problem  too  difficult  if  we  attempted 
to  investigate  the  whole  of  its  component  parts. 

We  may  however  affirm  with  certainty  that  the 
voyage  of  Theseus  to  Crete  had  originally  no  other 
meaning  than  the  landings  at  Naxos*  and  Delos, 


v  'Ei*  troAiTfiVi  brcrTtmW  up. 
Plutarch.  Thes.'ifj.  of.  Qu.  Gr. 
35.  Codod.  Nwr.  c.  25. 

1  Plutarch  The*.  15.  Diod. 
IV.  61.  Ovid.  Metaph.  VIII. 
171. 

0  The  chief  passage  on  the 
septenary  number  of  the  boys 
mid  i;irls  soul  to  Crete  is  Ser- 
vins  ad  vKn.  VI.  at.  Septeua 


quotnnnis  (hut'  tnavruv)  quidnm 
septem  pueros  et  .<rptem  purllas 
accipi  volant,  quod  et  Plato  dixit 
in  Phtrdone  (p.  58.)  et  Sappho 
in  Lyricis  (p.  255.  in  Wolf's 
Poetr.  Gr.)  et  Bacchylidcs  in 
Dithyrambis  (p.  I".  ed.  Ncue.) 
et  Euripides  in  Hercule(v.  133  I ,), 
ijtios  liberavit  serum  Theseus. 
1  The  visit  to  Naxos  origi- 
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which  were  connected  with  it,  viz.  a  propagation  of 
religions  worship. 

The  landing  at  Delos  is  a  fabulous  type  of  the 
theories,  which  the  Athenians,  in  common  with  all 
the  Ionian  islands,  had  from  early  times  sent  to  this 
place?  ;  moreover,  the  ship  which  conveyed  Theseus 
home  was  always  regarded  as  a  sacred  vessel.  It 
was  sent  out  at  the  Thargelia,  after  the  priest,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  Thargelion,  had  crowned  the  poop1. 

Amongst  other  Delian  rites  the  worship  of  Ei- 
lythyia  was  also  at  that  time  brought  over  to 
Athens,  probably  from  the  island  of  Crete,  where 
uii  ancient  cavern  of  the  goddess,  near  Amnisus.  has 
been  already  mentioned'.  One  point  at  which  the 
procession  from  Attica  to  Crete  touched  whs  the 
borough  town  and  harbour  of  Prasia?,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  where,  besides  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
was  the  tomb  of  Erysichthon,  the  Delian  and  Athe- 
nian hero;  and  tradition  represented  the  gifts  of 
the  Hyperboreans  to  have  been  transported  from 
this  port  to  that  sacred  island1'. 

uaTly  signified  a  transmission  There  was  an  ancient  wriling 
of  the  worship  of  Dacchus  ami  on  this  subject  preserved  in 
Ariadne  to  that  inland,  which  the  Daphnephoreum  at  Phyle 
rites  had  been  kept  <ip  at  the  in  Attica,  Theophrastus  ap.  A- 
fe*tivalrifthe'<><rj(«xf>n(>i«. though  then.  X.  p.  424  F.  The  origin 
confounded  with  the  laurel-  of  the  Thargelia  is  also  referred 
bearing  procession  of  Apollo.      to  Crete  by  a  tradition,  that 

J  Boeckh  Economy  of  A-  this  festival  arose  from  the  ex- 
then*  vol.  II.  p.  150.  Fry  si  piatory  rites  for  the  murder  of 
chthon  is  said  to  have  sent  the  Androgens,  llelladius  np.  Phot. 
£<Mifoi>  with  ilieoriiis  to  Delos,  in  Gronov.  Thes.  Ant.  Or.  vol. 
Plutarch  Fragm.  Jo.  p.  201.  X.  p.  978. 
ed.  Hutten,  -  Pans.  I.  18.  5.  ra  fuy  &q 

•  This  confirms  a  fact  which    8in  friava  uwu   Kpjriwi.  See 
we  collected  fromothersources,    above,  ch.  1.  t).  5- 
vii.  that  the  Thargelian  Apollo       b  Pyth.  I.  31.  compare  Dod- 
«ras  the  same  god  as  thai  wor-    well  vol.  I.  p.  532. 
shipped  at  Delos  and  Crete. 
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Lastly,  the  origin  of  the  Delphinian  expiatory 
festival  from  Delphi  and  Crete  is  as  evident  as  its 
introduction  by  the  Ionian  princes.  For  /Egeus 
dwelt  in  the  Delphinium,  and  was  there  buried.  To 
him  was  also  ascril)ed  the  establishment  of  the  Del- 
phinian tribunal.  Theseus,  previously  to  his  expe- 
dition to  Crete,  here  placed  the  olive-branch,  bound 
with  wool,  on  the  sixth  day  of  Munychionc,  and 
purified  himself  from  the  murder  of  the  Pallantida?d. 

15.  The  political  situation  of  the  worship  of 
Apollo  at  Athens  still  requires  to  be  noticed.  From 
our  pri'vinus  observations  il  is  clear  thai  the  Ionian* 
had  adopted  it  from  the  Dorians ;  hence  Ion  himself 
is  called  the  son  of  the  Pythian  god.  The  paternal 
deity  of  Athens  was,  as  Demosthenes  says,  no  other 
than  the  Pythian  Apollop.  We  may  then  assert, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  Ioniaus  were  the  only 
race  who  had  gentilitious  rites  of  Apollo,  and  that 
they  alone  could  properly  be  called  ytvfjrai  'JuSUjgmt 
narpJiw.  Thus,  when  the  archons  at  the  scrutiny 
(Im^uhm)  swore,  that  besides  Jupiter  Herceus,  the 
household  god,  they  worshipped  also  Apollo  xa- 


c  Plutarch  Thes.  12,  14,  18. 
cf.  Paus.  I.  19.  1.  On  his  re- 
turn Theseus  sacrifices  to  A- 
pollo  and  Diana  as  oCXuu  <>,<... 
Pherecydes  ap.  Macrob.  Snt.  I. 
17.  frag.  59.  cd.  Sturz.  comp. 
Spanheim  ad  CaJJim.  Hymn. 
Apoll.  40,  46. 

■'  See  Pollux  VIII.  to,  1 19. 

r  Deuiosth.  de  Coron.  p. 
374.  cf.  Aristot.  ap.  Harpo- 
crat.  in  'ArroXAoii'  mrrpmt.  The 

Athenians  had  Bvalat 
at  Delphi.  Demosth.  Epist.  p. 
1 48 1,    Apollo's  Attic  title  of 


varpifos  is  explained  from  his 
being  the  nanjp  of  Ion  ;  it  is 
possible  however  that  he  was 
so  called  as  being  the  god  of 
the  iruTpat  of  the  Ionians.  A- 
polio  was  also  called  XftrjTjkd- 
ptos  at  Athens  (Plutarch  Ei  2. 
p.  217.  Suidas  in  v.);  perhaps 
as  being  the  titular  deity  of 

the  360  Accrual  of  the  360  y*Vij 
at  Athens,  Proclus  ad  Hesiod. 
Op.  et  Di.  p.  116.  Heins.  Cle- 
nnthusap.  Harpocral-  inX(<r^ai. 
Meursius  ad  Lycophr.  543. 
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rpmf ';  this  form  of  oath  originated  at  a  time  when 
the  Eupatrida?,  that  is,  the  noble  Ionic  and  Hellenic 
families,  were  alone  eligible  to  the  dignity  of  the 
archonship.  Nor  was  it  till,  by  the  timocracy  of 
Solon  and  democracy  of  Aristides,  the  richer  class 
in  general  and  the  whole  people  were  admitted  to 
this  office,  that  Apollo  irarpios  was  considered  as 
a  deity  common  to  all  families?.  The  democra- 
tical  judges  of  Athens  also  yearly  took  an  oath  be- 
fore this  deity  h:  this  ceremony  was  at  first  perhaps 
only  required  of  the  criminal  judges  of  aristocratical 
descent,  viz.  the  Ephetae.  It  is  however  clear  that 
originally  the  religion  of  Apollo  was  adapted  for 
the  military  caste  alone,  the  ancient  Hopletes  ;  hence 
he  was  not  a  god  of  artisans  and  husbandmen,  but 
of  warriors.  Hence  also  Ion  or  Xuthus  adopted 
him  as  the  Athenian  god  of  war  (*tkffutp%t,i)  at  the 
festival  of  Boedromia',  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  onset  of  armed  troops  in  battle. 

As  originally  the  Eupatrida;  alone  cultivated  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  they  alone  jwssessed  the  cere- 
mony of  purification  (koSo^o-h),  which  is  here,  as 
elsewhere,  mixed  up  with  the  rites  of  the  Cretan 


'  ytiryrjTai  'AiroXAomif  narfMfnv 
Awr  ipiuiav,  Dcniosth.  IQ 
Enbulid.  p.  1315.  15.  Pollux 
VIII.  85. 

*  As  appears  from  Plato  Eu- 
thyd.  p.  303  B.  cf.  Schol.  et 
Heindorf.  p.  404. 
b  Pollux  VIII.  122. 
'  Cellini.  Hymn.  Apoll.  69. 
with  the  Schol.  and  Spanheim. 

at.  in  Boijfyxtywi.  Suidas 
and  Etym.  M.  in  ffnifflpniuiv 
Hence  the  archon  Polemar- 
rhua  administered   justice  iti 

VOL.  I. 


the  Lyceum,  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Lyceua,  near  the  statue 
of  a  wolf,  Suidas  in  •',.\»->- 
Bekker  Anccd.  vol.  I.  p.  449. 
Hcsych.  ill  nrtXi/niav.  Avnifa^ic 
dpxn  of  the  polemarch,  accord- 
ing to  C  rat  in  us.  Hesych.  in  v. 
And  in  general  all  the  courts 
at  Athens  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wolf,  viz.  Apollo. 
Eratosth.  ap.  Harpocrat.  in 
a«n.iJwK.  Lexic.  and  Parcemiogr. 
in  Xwrw  Near,  Etvmol.  M.  in 

btKtttrat, 
T 
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worship.  According  to  Plutarch  k,  Ion  had  instructed 
the  Athenians  in  religion,  i.  e.  in  that  of  Apollo ; 
and  the  same  author  relates1,  that  Theseus  esta- 
blished the  Eupatridae  as  administrators  of  the  go- 
vernment, judges,  and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  rites 
(tfiJT^Tal  ovivv  kcu  itpwv).  By  which  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  their  duty  to  give  information 
respecting  every  thing  which  regarded  the  jus  sa- 
crum ;  which  in  ancient  times  especially  compre- 
hended expiations  and  excommunications  for  mur- 
der. The  rites  necessary  at  purification  were  also 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Eupatridae,  aud  formed 
part  of  their  hereditary  rights  {vdrpia"1)',  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  in  old  times  they  took  cognizance 
of  every  homicide,  and  in  later  times  of  manslaugh- 
ter, the  connexion  of  which  duties  with  the  worship 
of  Apollo  will  be  shewn  hereafter". 

I  have  been  induced  to  place  these  points  in  as 
strong  a  light  as  possible,  from  the  democratical 
tendency  of  Athenian  poetry,  which  endeavoured  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  forcible  occupation  of  At- 
tica, and  of  the  foreign  genealogy  of  the  families  of 
the  Eupatridae.  On  this  account  the  vacant  period 
between  the  times  of  the  Erechthidae  and  Mgidx 
was  notoriously  supplied  by  arbitrary  insertions,  and 
the  fable  of  Ion  represented  in  a  thousand  various 
ways.  This  tendency  is  also  recognised  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  Ion  by  Euripides,  the  artful  and  ingenious 
plan  of  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  Ac- 

k  In  Colot.  p.  jr.  Athen.  IX.  p.  410  A.)  «V  roit 

1  Thes.  25.    According    to  rm  tvnarpJlm  (not  ™»  0vya. 

Plato  Rep.  IV.  p.  417.  Apollo  rpiiw)  izarpiaw  treated  of  the 

is  the  warpiot  *'£t)"jt17c  of  the  purification  of  suppliants. 
Athenians.  "  Below,  ch.  8.  §.  6. 

m   Hence    Dorotheus  (ap. 
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cording  to  the  ancient  tradition  Ion  was  the  sou  of 
the  hero  Xuthus,  or  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  (who 
were  originally  considered  as  identical),  and  pro- 
bably of  Creusa,  a  native  of  Attica,  which  was  a 
mode  of  expressing  his  new  settlement  there.  Eu- 
ripides, on  the  other  hand,  separates  Ion  from  Xu- 
thus0, who  is  always  represented  as  somewhat  rude 
and  coarse,  and  even  tyrannical,  and  so  alters  the 
whole  story,  that  the  hero  does  not  appear  as  a  new 
comer,  but  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  female 
line  of  the  race  of  the  Erechthida.'. 

By  this  means  the  poet  preserved  the  idea  that 
the  Athenians  were  an  aboriginal  nation,  on  which 
they  so  prided  themselves  i,  and  set  aside,  in  a  man- 
ner most  agreeable  to  their  feelings,  the  fable  which 
contradicted  this  claim  to  antiquity.  Ion  himself  in 
the  tragedy  gives  utterance  to  some  very  popular 
sentiments ;  and  of  the  power  of  aristocracy,  once  so 
firmly  established,  the  last  faint  memorial  is  almost 
buried  in  oblivion '. 


°  By  representing  the  notion 
that  Xuthus  was  the  father  of 
Ion  as  a  mere  deceit  of  Xu- 
tbw. 

*  For  example  v.  668.  'V/iiv 

ti  rnyir,  Bfuat&ts,  Xryu  rait,  *H 
dararov  tlnoiaaiai   irpbt  iaftapr 

'  V.  59 1,  f.lvai  if>a<T>  Tcic  nv- 


rixBvvat  KX«iwit  \v>.,i  .■«  oin  tw~ 
ittraKToy  ft  not.  &C. 

'  The  view  taken  in  the  text 
on  the  Ion  of  Euripides  has 
been  approved,  since  the  first 
publication  of  this  work,  by 
Hermann  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  that  tragedy,  p.  31. 


T  2 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  ike  universal  diffusion  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  through, 
the  Peloponnese,  and  afterwards  all  Greece ;  by  the  Doric 
migration.  On  its  subsequent  extension  in Jbreign  parts 
by  the  authority  of  the  Delphian  oracle. 

1 .  We  now  come  to  the  third  epoch  of  the  prop 
gation  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The  first  embraced 
the  earliest  migrations  of  the  Doric  nation,  when 
the  great  temples  at  Delphi,  Cuosus,  and  Delos  were 
founded  from  Tempe.  The  second  period  is  that  of 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  Minos,  when  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  Greece  were  covered  with  groves  and 
expiatory  altars  of  this  god.  The  third  compre- 
hends the  chief  migration  of  the  Dorians,  and  others 
occasioned  by  it.  Through  these  means  Apollo  be- 
came the  principal  deity  in  the  Peloponnese,  where, 
in  early  times,  we  find  few  traces  of  his  existence. 
That  the  Carneau  Apollo  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  Apollo  Nomius  of  the  Arcadians,  form  no 
exceptions  to  our  assertion,  will  be  proved  in  a  sub- 
sequent inquiry  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  these 
worships51. 

After  the  Doric  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese,  the 
chief  temples  were  every  where  consecrated  to 
Apollo.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  in  which  the  Argive  confede- 
racy held  their  meetings 1 ;  nor  was  the  temple  of 

■  Below,  ch.  5.  §.  a.  oh.  8.  ap.  Pausan.  II.  35.  2 — 36.  5. 

§.15.  Hi  An  ii  and  KpqTarit  are  Doric 

1  Book  I.  ch.  5.  §.3.  comp.  forms;  the  hero  Pythaeus  can- 

Pausan.  II.  14.  1.    He   was  not  be  .separated  from  the  god. 

also  called  Afipaiiomjr,  from  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Hercules, 

the  height.    There  was  like-  were  the  deities  of  the  city  of 

wise  divination  there,  Telesilla  Argos,  Liv.  XXXII.  33. 
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Apollo  Lyeeus  in  the  market-place  less  celebrated". 
The  Spartans  also  worshipped  this  deity  under  the 
former  name*,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sicyon  under 
the  latter^.  Hecatus,  it  is  pretended,  was  a  sooth- 
sayer, who  came  with  the  sons  of  Aristodemus  to 
Sparta;  and  his  descendant,  in  the  second  Messe- 
nian  war,  held  the  same  office*:  the  name  of  this 
family  refers  to  the  worship  of  Apollo  Hecatus  (the 
far-darting  god).  At  Sparta  Apollo  was  the  na- 
tional deity;  the  kings  sacrificed  to  him  on  the  first 
and  seventh  days  of  every  month  * ;  the  influence  of 
the  capital  city  had  also  caused  its  general  exten- 
sion throughout  the  country b.    Corinth',  Epidau- 


"  Thuryd.  II.  47.  Sophocl. 
Electr,  7.  Hence  Aiimiot  ayopa, 

Sophocles,  Mrs)  eh.  in  v.  The 
Argive  coin*  with  the  wolf  re- 
fer to  this  statue,  cotnp.  Pau- 
san. VIII.  40.  3.  Here  was 
also  an  tirade,  Plut.  Pyrrh.  31. 
31*  where  write,  17  roC  \vxfiov 
wpotpifrtt  'AmSXXmor.  At  Argos 
also  stood  the  statue  of  Apollo 
Zwrrarcw,  Hesych.  in  v.  A  tem- 
ple nf  Latona,  Pausan.  II.  J  I. 

*  Alcman  Fragni.  35,  36.  ed. 
Welcker.  Herod.  I.  69.  conip. 
Bast,  ad  Gregor.  Corinth,  p. 
187.  At  Sparta,  according  to 
Hesychius,  Aucuiftcf  *6ptu  rov 
i~.6pkv  rpinxavra  ai  to  v&up  *o- 
nifnvtrat  tit  to  XvKtiov  (n  kind 
of  Hydrophoria). 

y  Pausan.  II.  9.  7.  Respect- 
g  the  ancient  temple  of  A- 
pollo  there,  and  a  brass  statue, 
see  Pseud-Aristot.  Mirab.  Au- 
■cult.  p.  59.  Pausan.  II-  11.  2. 

olyb.  XVII.  16.  j.    The  tra- 
dition respecting  its  founda- 
on  by  Epopeus  is  nut  worth 


notice.  Cleisthenes  was  the 
person  who  instituted  the  Py- 
thian games,  Schol.  Pind.  Nem. 
IX.  49,  76.  conip.  Boeckh  und 
Dissen  Eaplic.  p.  451.  Apollo 
had  there  an  «po  xipo,  Polyb. 
ubi  sup.  Liv.  XXXII.  40. 

1  Pausan.  IV.  15.  5.  The 
Messenians  at  Naupactus  had 
also  a  temple  of  Apollo  (Thu- 
ryd. II.  91.)  ;  and  the  coins  of 
the  Messenians  of  Sicily  afford 
proof  of  the  same  worship. 
Concerning  the  ancient  temple 
at  /Epea,  Pausan.  IV.  34,  4. 

*  Herod.  VI.  57. 

b  Apollo  Acreitas,  Pausan. 
III.  12.  7.  At  Thnrnax  Apollo 
Pythaeus,  III.  it.  2,  Hesych. 
in  &*tpva£,  cf.  in  Ooparrjt.  A- 
polln  Maleates,  Pausan.  III. 
la.  8.  Thucyd.  VII.  26.  Apollo 
"i. Steph.  Ik/.  Suid.  in 
t.  cotnp.  Pausan.  II.  27.  8. 
Apollo  at  Geronthr*.  Boeckh 
In  script.  N'\  1334. 

'  Herod.  II.  33.  Plutarch 
Arut.  40.    Pausan.   II.  5.  4. 
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rusd,  j^Eginae,  and  Trcezen*  followed  the  same  ex- 
ample. 

•The  name  of  the  Delphian  god  had  now  attained 
throughout  the  Peloponnese  the  universal  respect 
which  it  so  long  enjoyed :  it  had  even  led  the  way 
to  the  settlement  aud  conquest  of  that  peninsula, 
and  hence  he  was  by  the  Dorians  called  their  leader 
and  founder*.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  that 
the  kings  of  Messenia  (who  upon  the  whole  ad- 
hered less  strictly  to  the  Doric  customs  than  the 
Spartans)  entered  into  a  connexion  with  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Delos,  which  had  then  already  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  Ioniaus.  About  the  fifth  Olym- 
piad (760  B.  C.)  Eumelus,  the  Corinthian  poet,  com- 
posed an  ode  for  a  Messenian  chorus  to  that  holy 
island'1.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  owing  to  the 
Dorians  (particularly  to  the  Spartans)  that  the  Py- 
thian sanctuary  remained  independent,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Delphians;  to  preserve  it  in  this  state  was 
one  of  the  duties  which  they  inherited  from  their 


Hesych.  in  ZwrtAtiM^r.  At  Co- 
rinth, Apollo,  as  at  Argos.  was 
ayaprjt  KaXXl^opox/  irpvruvis.  Si- 
momdes  in  Palat.  Anthol.  VI. 
21a.  On  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Sicyon,  likewise  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, Ampel.  Liber.  Me- 
mor.  8. 

d  Pausan.  II.  26. 3.  conip.  the 
inscriptions  of  the  temple  of 
/Eseulapius,  Boeckh.  Inscript. 
Nn*.  1175,  1176.  The  temple 
of  Apollo  MgJf&OM  belongs  to 
the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

•  In  this  island  a  temple  of 
Apollo  was  connected  with  the 
Thearion  (see  Dissen  ad  Pind. 


Nem.  III.  p.  376.),  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo  A»X<£ivior. 
Otricrr^r,  and  Aai^Mm'njt,  and  the 
festival  of  the  Hydrophoria. 
jEginetica  p.  150.  cf.  135. 

'  Above,  ch.  2.  §.'8.  The 
Pythian  games,  according  to 
Pausan.  II.  32.  2.  founded  by 
Diomed,  are  probably  of  a  later 
date. 

*  °PXT)"T17t>  8«/urrinjt,  nuti- 
trrqt  (jEginetica  p.  150.  note  k)  ; 
for,  as  Callimachus  says  (Hymn. 
Apoll.  55.),  *o'tffot  tin  irokit<r<n 

•/n,\l;:'  (i  KTlfofuVJls. 

h  Pausan.  IV.  4.  t.  33.  3. 
cf.  V.  a5.  1. 
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fathers' ;  and  they  protected  it  more  than  once,  par- 
ticularly against  the  Athenians. 

2.  The  political  power  of  the  Dorians  over  the 
whole  Peloponnese  necessarily  ensured  the  prepon- 
derance of  their  religious  institutions ;  nevertheless 
we  find  that  the  Acha*aus  and  Arcadians  possessed 
few  temples  of  Apollo,  and  those  not  the  principal 
ones  in  their  cities k.  The  worship  of  Apollo  was 
however,  through  Spartan  influence,  held  in  great 
respect  at  Tegea  (the  customs  of  which  town  had 
indeed  become  almost  entirely  Doric),  where  there 
was  also  a  tribe  called  Apolloneatis '.  The  country 
moreover  lx.,in<:  infersectctl  in  every  direction  by 
roads  to  Olympia  and  Delphi  (to  which  place  the 
Peloponnese  despatched  her  hecatombs  in  the  ln-gin- 
ning  of  the  spring  m),  must  have  been  by  this  very 
circumstance  induced  to  establish  temples  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  an  instance  of  which  appears  in  that  at 
Onceum. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  Doric  name  soon  ob- 
tained a  conspicuous  place  in  the  national  festival, 
held  equally  sacred  by  all  Peloponnesians ;  I  mean 
that  of  Olympia.  The  establishment  of  this  festival 
is  probably  of  early  date;  perhaps  it  took  place 
during  the  time  when  the  dominion  of  the  Pelopidae 
spread  from  Pisa  and  Olympia  over  most  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  Hence  the  Elean  ^Etolians,  when 
they  seized  upon  the  presidency  of  these  games, 
were,  by  the  command  of  the  oracle,  at  the  same 

•ThHcyd.  V.  18.  IV.  1 1 8.       id.  VII.  13.  3. 

k  Among  the  Achaean*  of       1  Tausan.  VIII.  53  I, 
Punt.   F»u**n.  VII.  ai.  4. —       ™  4>*>s  impx^mv.  Thcopm 
of  /Egira.  id.  VII.  a6.  3.  comp.    of  Megara  V.  777. 
the  tradition  respecting  Dolina, 
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time  obliged  to  take  one  of  the  Pelopidae  from  the 
Achsean  town  of  Helice  for  their  prince".  More- 
over, the  ancient  rivalry  between  the  Olympian  and 
Isthmian  worship,  which  occasioned  the  prohibition 
against  any  Elean  contending  at  the  Isthmus0,  can 
hardly  have  arisen  at  any  other  time  than  when 
(previously  to  the  Doric  usurpation)  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  was  the  chief  god  of  the  Achajans"1,  the 
Isthmian  Neptune  of  the  Ionians. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  Dorians,  for  the  purpose 
of  assembling  all  the  Pelopomiesians,  at  least  every 
four  years,  under  the  protection  of  their  god,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  temple  at  Olympia;  nor  till 
Iphitus  the  ./Etolian,  and  Lycurgus  the  Dorian,  had 
renewed  these  contests,  or  given  them  a  greater  de- 
gree of  importance,  that  Apollo  and  Jupiter  are 
found  in  connexion  with  each  other,  and  even  con- 
tending in  the  course  at  Olympia.  And  as  a  fur- 
ther instance  of  change,  the  sacred  armistice  of 
Olympia  went  by  the  local  name  of  Therma  i ;  and 
hence  Apollo,  as  the  patron  and  guardian  deity  of 
the  institution,  was  called  Thermius,  and  worship- 
ped under  that  title  in  the  grove  of  Altisr.  At  this 
time  Hercules  (whose  worship,  once  entirely  un- 


"  Pausan.  V.  4.  2. 

"  On  this  enmity,  to  which 
so  many  legends  refer,  see 
Pausan.  V.  2.  4.  VI.  16.  1. 

f  That  Jupiter  was  the  chief 
god  of  the  Eleans  is  evident 
from  the  confederate  temple 
at  ^Egium  and  elsewhere. 

•>  Hesychius  in  v. 

•  Pausan.  V.  15.  4. — rAv  pin 
lit)  Traod  'HAfKHf  Bipptoy  jcat  avrcp 
pot   napiaraTo  r Jxagtiy,  ois  Kara 


'ArBiSa  y\wr<rav  ttrj  Bippiov  \  for 

the  last  Bipptov  Buttmann  cor- 
rects Biapiov ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Qippa  was  Elean  for 
Biapa,  "  sacred  ordinance  or 
"  armistice."  See  Appendix 
VIII.  §.  2.  Also  Therma,  the 
place  of  the  Pantetolia,  derived 
its  name  from  this  word,  which 
is  probably  of  yEtolian-Elean 
origin.  On  its  temple  of  A- 
pollo,  see  Polyb.  XI.  4.  3. 
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known  in  Elis,  was  introduced  by  Iphitus*)  is  also 
reported  to  have  brought  the  wild  olive-tree  from 
the  Hyperboreans  to  the  Alpheus.  and  planted  the 
sacred  grove  of  Altis  with  it1.  The  important  in- 
fluence of  the  Delphian  oracle  on  the  Olympian 
games  also  occasioned  the  time  of  their  celebration 
to  be  regulated  by  the  Pythian  cycle  of  eight  years 
(as  has  been  recently  shewn  by  a  learned  author"). 
For  whereas  the  whole  cycle  of  eight  years  con- 
sisted of  ninety-nine  lunar  months,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  and 
sun  aguiu  nearly  coincided ;  this  j>eriod  was  at 
Olympia  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  of  fifty  and 
forty-nine  months,  so  that  the  festival  took  place 
sometimes  in  the  month  of  Apollonius,  sometimes  in 
Parthenius. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  must 
have  had  no  less  influence  on  the  families  of  the 
soothsayers,  who  ministered  at  the  altars  of  the 
Olympic  deities.  These  were  the  Clytiada?,  Iamiila-, 
and  Telliada* 1 :  of  which  the  Clytiada;  considered 


•  Pitman.  IV.  4.  4. 
1  Perhaps  this  was  the  l»e- 
'nning  of  the  connexion  with 
rete,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Itaiov  arrpoir  at  Olympia  (Pind. 
Olymp.  V.  42.  Demetrius  »V 
«if  tuutivfitf  in  the  Scholia. 
Bocekh  ad  Schol.  and  Explic. 
p.  150.)  and  the  tradition  that 
Clymenus,  a  descendant  of  the 
Idieaii  Hercules,  came  to  Pisa 
soon  after  the  flood  of  Deuca- 
lion, and  there  founded  a  tem- 
ple, refer;  comp.  Pausun.  V. 
8.  t.  VI.  il.  5.  V.  14.  ft. 

»  Boeckh  ad  Pind.  Olymp. 
III.  18.  p.  138.  Explic.  Tzetzes 


ad  Lycophr.  4 1 .  does  not  speuk 
of  this  event  with  the  same 
exactness  as  the  Schol.  Pind. 
Olymp.  III.  19.  Comp.  also 
Wurm  dt  Pondtrvm  etc  $.  90. 
p.  174. 

*  See  particularly  Philostrn- 
tus  Vit.  Apollon.  V.  25.  pag. 
208.  Cic.dc  Divin.  I.  41.  con- 
cerning the  Tellituhe,  Herod. 
IX.  37.  VIII.  27.  These  di- 
viners  are  called  the  luantn 
'llAtiuv  npAitoXm  at  the  altur  of 
Olympia  in  the  oracle  in  Phle- 
gon  p.  129.  in  Meursii  Op. 
vol.  VII. 
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themselves  as  belonging  to  a  clan,  which  produced 
very  many  soothsayers,  viz.  the  Melampodidae*. 
This  explains  the  fable  that  Melampus  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy  from  Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheus',  in  the  place  where  it  was  exercised  by 
his  descendants  the  Clytiada?. 

3.  The  Doric  migration  gave  rise  to  many  others, 
which  spread  in  various  directions  the  worship  of 
Apollo ;  no  longer,  however,  as  a  peculiar  deity  of 
the  Dorians  and  Cretans,  but  in  a  more  extended 
sense  as  the  national  god  of  the  Greeks.  This  was 
chiefly  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  Delphi,  which 
seems  to  have  given  the  chief  stimulus  to  that  great 
migration.  In  fact  it  became  from  this  time  in- 
vested with  a  power  which  hardly  belonged  to  any 
subsequent  institution.  Apollo  is  represented  as 
governing  nations  with  an  arbitrary  power,  com- 
pelling them,  however  unwilling,  to  undertake  dis- 
tant expeditions,  and  pointing  out  the  settlements 
which  they  are  to  occupy.  In  order  to  convey  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  condition  of  the  immediate 
subjects  of  the  Pythian  temple  should  be  more 
closely  examined. 

When  the  district  of  the  Cirrhaeans  had,  by  the 
Amphictyonic  war,  become  forfeited  to  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  the  sacred  lauds  belonging  to  it  formed 
a  very  considerable  territory.  Two  inscriptions 
contain  surveys  of  the  Hieromnemons  respecting  its 
boundaries :  one  relating  to  those  towards  Auti- 
cirrha  in  the  east,  the  other  to  those  in  the  direction 
of  Amphissa  to  the  westb.    Now  it  certainly  ap- 

'  Pausan.  VI.  17.  4.  Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript.  N". 

'  Pausan.  V.  8.  1 .  1711. 
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pears  that  in  ancient  times,  when  Cirrha  was  in  ex- 
istence, none  of  these  lands  belonged  to  the  temple, 
which  must  therefore  have  possessed  little  or  uo 
territory.  But  in  spite  of  the  generally  received 
accounts  of  the  Amphictyouic  war,  it  can  be  satis- 
factorily proved,  that  in  earlier  times  Cirrha  and 
the  temple,  with  its  appendages,  formed  one  state'. 
Their  territory  indeed  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  rock,  mountain,  and  narrow  glens  d;  yet  towards 
the  south  it  embraced  the  spacious  plain  of  Crissa, 
and  in  the  north  at  least  the  luxuriant  vineyards  of 
Parnassus.  By  whom  then  w  as  this  territory  cul- 
tivated? certainly  neither  by  the  Doric  nobles  nor 
the  Cretan  colonists,  who  in  the  Homeric  hymn  are 
derided  by  the  god  for  thinking  of  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  and  commanded  to  employ  themselves 
merely  in  sacrificing  victims  «\  Thus  it  is  evident, 
that  there  were  subjects  of  the  temple,  who,  besides 
the  humble  employment  of  cultivating  the  soil,  were 
also  obliged  to  tend  the  herds  belonging  to  the 
temple.  These  were  the  servants  of  the  temple 
whom  we  so  frequently  find  mentioned  f.  The  same 
class  also  existed  in  Crete,  as  we  have  l>efore  proved 
from  the  tribute  sent  by  Athens ;  and  Crete,  in  its 
turn,  as  well  as  Eretria  and  Magnesia*,  sent  such 
**  human  firstlings"  to  the  temple  of  Pytho.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  a  town  in  Crete  composed  of  a 

'  An  appears  from  the  Ho-  Androm.  toqi. 

merle  Hymn  to  Apollo.  :  Plutarch,  de  Pyth.  Orac. 

d  Sec  Porphyr  de  Abstin.  II.  16.  p.  273.   The  Thcssalions 

17.  romp.  Apostol.  VI.  93.  and  vowed  at  least  every  year  a 

the  storv  of  /Esop,  aUo  the  hecatomb  of  men  10  Apollo 

proverb   £r\<p*>t  oyijp  trrt^Muw*  KaTtu^drrft.  Schol.  Eur.  Phcvn. 

put*  /jr»«,  8»V'c»  fl'  inrdXmXfi'.  1416.    Zenobius  in  BrrraKiw 

*  Horn,  Hymn.  Apoll.  535.  rritfuapa. 

'  The  \ait  olttir—p  6»ov,  Eur- 
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thousand  men,  all  sacred  slaves  b.  Now  these  slaves 
of  Delphi  may  have  been  procured  in  different  ways, 
either  as  tribute  (and  that  either  of  a  city  or  of  in- 
dividuals), as  voluntary  bondsmen,  or  by  purchase ' : 
the  latter  mode  was  probably  of  rare  occurrence  in 
early  times.  There  still  remain  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Delphian  monuments,  in  which  private  indi- 
viduals present  or  sell  to  the  god  those  slaves  whom 
they  wish  to  favour k.  The  condition  of  these  vas- 
sals corresponds  to  that  of  the  Doric  bondsmen  1 ; 
but  their  servitude  was  probably  of  a  milder  nature; 
for  we  find  it  frequently  stated  that  the  sacred 
slaves  lived  inviolate  under  the  protection  of  the 
god,  although  (at  least  in  early  times)  they  were  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  sacred  council  of  the  temple. 
Originally,  a  great  part  consisted  of  prisoners  taken 
in  war.  We  collect  from  ancient  epic  poems  that 
Manto  the  daughter  of  Tiresias  was,  after  the  war 
of  the  Epigoni,  sent  to  the  Pythian  god  as  a  share 
of  the  spoil m  (aKpiSmoif) :  one  individual,  as  is  usual 


b  Sosicrates  ap.  Sun  I.  vol.  I. 
p.  621.  Hesych.  p.  1026.  Apo- 
stol.  VII.  37.  Prov.  Vat.  App. 
II.  94.  and  Steph.  Byz.  in  Aou- 
Xuv  no\it,  with  which  he  men- 
tions the  itpoiovkoi.  We  may 
probably  discern  a  similar  ser- 
vitude in  the  gift  of  the  golden 
tripods  which  the  6ij(3ay«Wr 
were  bound  to  bring  at  certain 
times  to  the  Ismenian  temple 
of  Apollo,  Orchomenos  p.  397. 
Apollo  Nesiotes  at  Chalia  in 
Bceotia  also  possessed  Hiero- 
duli.  Boeckh.  Inscript.  N'\  1 607 . 
The  Delian  'Etumj^cXtVao  6tpd- 
irrat  (Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  157) 
were  of  the  same  description 


as  the  chorus  in  the  Pho?niss*. 
In  the  Didymteum  (Inscript.  in 
Walpole's  Travels  p.  582)  there 
were  ol  nepi  to  payrtiov  navrts 

Kai  <lf   TO   Upov  KtlTOiHOVVTtS  KQt  Ol 

irpoo-xapot,  boys  sent  thither  as 
the  spoil  of  war,  Conon.  Narr. 
c.  44. 

1  .i;  i  *u  1   -■/<.;  r  rtttt   r  £«•#. 

Eurip.  loo.  32*. 

JIftr  Ti  raipa  t*  fay  it)*/*  l£l«t. 

Ver.  1 399, 

k  Boeckh  in  Hirt  Ueber  die 
Hierodulea  p.  48. 

'  See  book  III.  ch.  4. 

m  Diod.  IV.  66.  Pausan.VIl. 
3.  t.  see  above,  ch.  3.  $.  7. 
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in  the  language  of  mythology,  standing  for  many. 
The  Gephyraans  also  are  said  to  have  heen  at  that 
time  decimated,  sent  from  Thebes  to  Delphi,  and 
thus  to  have  arrived  at  Athens  ".  After  the  Per- 
sian war,  an  idea  was  actually  entertained  of  reviv- 
ing this  punishment  against  the  Thebans,  whose 
enemies  considered  them,  at  a  still  later  jieriod,  as 
in  the  eye  of  justice  decimated,  and  given  as  slaves 
to  Apollo 

When  the  Pythian  god  was  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  retain  within  his  territory  the  crowds 
who  had  been  collected  in  this  manner,  he  sent 
them  out  as  colonists ;  without,  however,  entirely 
giving  up  all  claim  to  their  oliedience.  The  early 
Grecian  history  affords  several  examples  of  this  pro- 
ceeding :  the  earliest  is  a  Doric  tradition  respecting 
the  Dryopes,  which  differs  in  some  respect  from 
their  own  account.  Hercules,  here  represented  as 
a  Doric  hero,  had  subjugated  the  Dryopes,  and 
brought  them  to  Delphi  as  an  offering  to  Apollo, 
by  whom  he  was  commanded  to  settle  them  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Argolisr.  That  this  nation,  pro- 
bably of  Pelasgic  origin,  did  uot  in  early  times 
worship  the  Doric  god,  is  evident  from  the  tradition 
that  Leogoras  the  Dryopian  violated  the  temple  of 
Aimllo'1.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  were 
henceforth  compelled  to  serve  Apollo  as  their  chief 
deity,  especially  in  his  character  of  Apollo  Pythaeus 

■  Aposlol.  VII.  34.  where  for  (SuiW.    Not  the  land,  hut  the 

'AAiratw  read  'Apytimv .  Suidaa  people  themselves  were  to  he 

iu  S6pu  ct)pv*t~utv.   Orchomenos  decimated, 
p.  118.  (  See  above,  p.  48,  note1. 

"  Herod.  VII.  131.  Xenoph.  Etvmol.  M.  p.  154.  7. 
Hell.  VI.  3.  and  5.  farlj  ««<i-       '»  Apollod.  II.  7.  7.  cf.  Diod. 

rri<K|rui  rit  fluXni  \ry61uvor  Sij-  IV.  37. 
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at  Argos A  part  of  this  nation  however  remained 
at  Delphi,  where  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  later 
times  under  the  name  of  Craugallidae,  who,  together 
with  the  Cirrhaeans,  appear  as  enemies  to  the  tem- 
ple 8 :  from  which  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred 
that  most  of  these  Cirrha?ans  were  revolted  subjects 
of  the  temple. 

4.  The  migration  of  the  Magnesians  approaches 
rather  nearer  to  the  historical  age.  This  race, 
dwelling  under  mount  Pelion,  felt  itself,  about  the 
time  of  the  Thessaliau  migration,  so  pressed  for 
want  of  territory,  that  it  had  recourse  to  the  Del- 
phian oracle,  by  whose  advice  it  decimated  its  num- 
bers ;  i.  e.  sent  off  a  tenth  part  of  the  young  male 
population,  who  (like  a  ver  sacrum  in  Italy1)  re- 
nounced their  native  land  u.  These  young  colonists 
were  mostly  despatched  to  the  worshippers  of  A- 
pollo  in  Crete,  where  they  founded  the  town  of 
Magnesia,  which  Plato  speaks  of  as  a  place  that 
had  been  destroyed,  and  considers  as  a  prototype  of 
his  ideal  state,  Apollo  having  been  its  only  legis- 


r  Paugan.  II.  35.  2.  Apollo 
was  also  worshipped  under  the 
titles  of  "Opiot  and  nXaraWoTiot. 
Concerning  the  Dryopes  as  wor- 
shippers of  Apollo  see  Pausan. 
IV.  34.  6.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph. 
480.  Prob.ad  Virgil. Georg.  III. 
7.  Anton.  Liberal,  c.  32.  Ety- 
mol.  M.  p.  188.  3a.  Heyne  ad 
jEn.  IV.  143.  vol.  II.  p.  736. 
ed.  3.  According  to  Pausan  ins 
1  hey  also  retained  this  worship 
in  the  Messenian  settlements. 
According  to  Conon  c.  39. 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
turn from  Troy  they  sent  a 
tithe  (««<ir»)). 


*  See  above,  b.  I.  ch.  2.  §.  4. 

1  Ver  sacrum  vovere,  1.  e. 
qutrcunaue  vere  proximo  nata  es- 
sent  immulaturos.  Festus  in  v. 
Mamertin.  Trccenta  rnillia  ho- 
minum,  vclut  ver  sacrum,  mise- 
rvnt,  Justin  XXIV.  4. 

"  According  to  the  remark- 
able account  of  Parthen.  Erot. 
5,  they  were  itiuatvBfrrtt  c* 
^fpdv  vrt  'AApTrov,  and  weix 
conducted  by  Leucippus  a  L\  - 
cian.  Strab. XIV. 647.  reverses 

the  Story  :  At.V/ia*:*  anoyomi ,  ruv 
(TToiKrjrravTaik  ra  Ai6vpa  Spff  (near 
Pherw,  Orchomenos  p.  192.)  *r 

6«TTrtAlM. 
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lator*.  The  intercourse  of  Crete  with  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  soon  carried  over  these  sojourners  to 
the  banks  of  the  Maeander  and  the  Lethaeus,  at  the 
confluence  of  which  rivers  they  had  been  settled 
some  time  before  the  Ionic  migration  f ;  being,  as 
was  afterwards  declared  by  an  Amphictyonic  de- 
cree, the  first  Greeks  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor*. 
Still,  although  thus  separated  from  their  mother- 
country,  they  maintained,  as  sacred  colonists  (Upol 
otomtoi),  a  perpetual  connexion  with  Delphi,  and 
were  bound,  in  ancient  times,  to  provide  all  tra- 
vellers with  food  and  lodging".  The  Delphians 
could  expect  a  similar  reception  at  Delos :  and  in- 
deed an  extended  exercise  of  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality formed  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this 
worship.  Pausanias c  gives  an  account  of  this  very 
important  worship  of  Apollo  at  Magnesia  as  fol- 
lows11: "  At  Hyla?.  a  place  in  the  territory  of  the 


*  Plato  Leg.  XI.  p.  919  D.  up.  Athen.  p.  173  F. 

com  p.   Boeckh  In  Minoem   el  b  Senilis  iv  bijKunoU  up.  A- 

Lege*.  pag.  68.  Magnesia,  re-  then,  ubi  sup. 

established  according  to  Plato's  1  It  is  to  this  that  the  Ho. 

fiction,  consecrates  to  Apollo  meric  hymn  to  the  Pythian 

and  Helius  mrii  ror  traXmui'  mi-  Apollo,  v.  1,  refers;  also  the 

jinf,  three  men  as  an  d*po6inov,  coins  of  Magnesia  (Apollo  sv- 

ibid.  XII.  pag.  945.    See  also  pra  Mtrnndntm  slant).  There 

Apollod.  Fragm.  p.  386.    Co-  was  also  n  place  near  Mag- 

non  Narr.  c.  29.  Varro  3.  Her.  nesia  called  Apollonin. 

Human,  apud  Prob.  ad  Virg.  *•  X.  3 2.  4.  'KvrovOo  'AwAWw-t 

Gel.  VI.  Cretans  in  the  Asiatic  omitm  <rtri)\uiov,  firytfiovt  pit  fT- 

Magnesia,  Strab.  XI\r.  p.  636.  mm  uu  iruWai  Baifurrot.  8t 

Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  I.  584.  iryuApa  nv  ' \n£\.\<*»at  ra  pd. 

y  Parthenius  mentions  Kpjj-  \nrra  iffgim,  mi  iV^i*  rn-1  !pytf 

rtMuoc  and    Lcucophryne  in-  itapixrtm  niuni.  mt  aery  iivtlptt 

stead  of  Magnesia.  Itpoi  *otu  *pijpjri>v  rt  morAfmv 

1   Inacript.    in    FounnODt'a  «ni  nnpm  m^im*  ir^i)X«K,  ml 

Papers ;  and  sec  particularly  iittpp>inj  A«»8/m  Jptirtimt  «V  pi(i>» 

C.'onon  ubi  tup.  mri  Til  irrtKofTaTii  riiir  arpandv 

*  Aristot.   and  TheophrsM.  Tn«f  «x6to-i»  SMmmw, 
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*f  Magnesians e,  is  a  cavern  consecrated  to  Apollo ; 
"  not,  indeed,  remarkable  for  its  size;  but  it  con- 
"  tains  a  statue  of  Apollo  of  great  antiquity,  and 
"  which  confers  strength  for  every  kind  of  work. 
"  Certain  devotees  throw  themselves,  by  the  assist- 
"  ance  of  this  image,  from  steep  and  lofty  preci- 
"  pices ;  or  tearing  large  trees  up  by  the  roots,  walk 
"  with  their  burden  down  the  steepest  paths."  We 
would  attempt  to  trace  more  minutely  the  connexion 
of  Magnesia  with  Crete  and  Delphi,  had  not  all 
clue  to  history  been  necessarily  broken  off  by  the 
conquest  of  this  proud  and  prosperous  city  by  the 
Ephesians,  and  its  complete  destruction  by  the  Tre- 
res,  a  Cimmerian  tribe,  in  the  time  of  the  Lydian 
monarch  Ardys f. 

We  have  only  time  to  notice  some  few  other 
events  of  a  similar  nature.  Thus  the  . Enianes  came 
to  the  oracle  about  tiie  same  time,  and  on  a  similar 
emergency  as  the  Magnesians;  dwelt  for  some  years 
in  the  territory  of  Cirrha,  and  were  afterwards  sent 
to  the  bank  of  Inachus  in  southern  Thessaly*.  An 
example  of  historical  authority  is  furnished  by  the 
Chalcideans  in  Euboea,  the  youthful  part  of  whose 
population  was  despatched  by  Apollo  to  Rhegium 
in  Italy  h  ;  hence  this  town  also  celebrated  the  wor- 


c  Hence  the  name  of  Apollo 
Hylates  inLycoph.  447  ;  where 
Tzetzes  is  confused.  Apollo 
Hylates  at  Amaniassus  in  Cy- 
prus,  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  In  A- 
ihen.  XV.  p.  671  E.  for'YBAA 
read  "YAAI.  Query,  whether 
Hiera  Coroe\  Liv.' XXXVIII. 
13,  13.  is  the  same  place  ? 
Magnesia  on  the  Sipylus  also 
•worshipped  Apollo,  tin  »V  BUb* 


fiotr,  Marm.  Oxon.  26.  85. 

1  See  Frank  on  Callinus  p. 
89.  Liebel  Archil,  p.  202. — 
Concerning  the  founding  of 
Magnesia  see  Ruhnken  on  Vel- 
leius  I.  4.  Canne  on  Conon  c. 
29.  Raoul-Rochette  torn.  II.  p. 
387- 

*  Plut.  Queest.  Graec.  13,  26. 
h  A   Rhegian    in  Timeeus 
(Strab.  p.  260  C.  Antig.  Ca- 
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ship  of  the  god  with  exptatory  rites  and  festivals 
to  which  the  Messenians  of  Sicily  sent  choruses  of 
thirty-five  hoys  across  the  Straits  k. 

These  events,  which  from  their  connected  form 
cannot  be  poetical  fictions,  give  some  idea  of  the 
extensive  influence  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the 
power  of  which  was  probahly  at  its  highest  pitch 
in  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  Doric  mi- 
grations. Hence  also  this  was  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  influence  of  the  Amphictyous  of  Thermo- 
pylae1; which  confederation  of  Thessalian  tribes, 
and  of  tribes  derived  from  Thessaly,  united  the 
worship  of  the  Doric  temple  of  Apollo  with  that  of 
Ceres  at  Thermopylae,  and  thus  an  Hellenic  and 
ancient  Pelasgic  worship  were  combined  together  m, 
probably  not  without  a  view  of  forming  a  more  in- 
timate union  between  the  different  races  of  Greece. 
The  assembling  in  the  spring  of  the  year  at  Delphi 
was  probably  copied  from  the  meeting  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  in  the  spring  festival,  at  Temj>e,  at 
whic  h,  business  of  a  political  kind  was  sometimes 
transacted  n.  The  power,  however,  of  the  Amphic- 
tyous of  Thermopylae  was  at  no  time  actually  po- 


ryst.  l).  Upois  i trot  tov  6tov 
Toix  wpayiwvt  oiroO.  Hat  rip  d- 
irouu'ov  tyfirrti  «YmiA&u.  cf.  VI. 

p*g.  257  D.  Crettster  Fragm. 
Xanth.  p.  373.  cf.  p.  178. 
'  Respecting  the  ablutions  in 
•even  rivers,  the  stvcred 
1-Lree,  Stc.  ••.■<■  Varro  ap. 
Prob.  Pnef.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  and 
compare  Hermann's  excellent 
dissertation  on  tbe  Glauci  of 
.Escbylus.  Opuscula  vol.  11.  p 
59- 

k  Patlttn.V.  15. 1.  The  coins 

VOL.  r. 


ot'  Rhenium  have  the  head  of 
Apollo,  it  ljre,  n  tripod,  and 
curtina. 

1  See  particularly  Tacit  An- 
11. 'I  IV-  44. 

Founded,  according  tnCal- 
lini.  Epigr.  XLl.  1,  bvAcrisiua 
the  Pclosgian,  to  whom  the 
establishment  of  the  Ainplii- 
ctyonic  council  was  for  that 
reason  attributed. 

»  ^lian.  V.  H.  III.  1.  Lfcr. 
XXXIX.  24.  comp.  Plutarch 
de  Def.  Orac.  14. 

0 
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litioal,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  their  re- 
gulations and  undertakings  concerned  the  protection 
of  the  two  temples  in  their  rights  and  possessions, 
the  rights  of  other  temples  in  Greece,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  some  principles  of  international  law  (vsiwi 
'AjufuKTvoviKc}),  founded  upon  religious  notions. 

6.  The  Dorian  colonies  introduced  Apollo  into 
Asia  Minor  as  the  principal  deity  of  their  national 
and  federal  festival  on  the  promontory  of  Trio- 
pium  °,  where  they  prohably  first  planted  his  wor- 
ship, without,  however,  excluding  the  more  ancient 
Pelasgic  rites  of  Ceres  and  the  infernal  gods,  which, 
although  of  a  different  nature,  were  united  in  the 
ceremonies  at  Triopium  with  those  of  Apollo  p.  In 
the  same  manner  the  twelve  towns  of  the  jftolians, 
with  whom  Apollo  was  by  no  means  so  nearly  con- 
nected, celebrated  in  his  honour,  as  it  seems,  their 
federative  festival  in  the  grove  of  Gryneum  near 
Myrinai.  And  though  when  the  Ionians  crossed 
over  from  Athens  to  Asia  Minor  they  remained  so 
constant  to  the  worship  of  Neptune  that  they  con- 
secrated to  him  their  national  festival  at  Mycale, 
and  also  built  in  the  island  of  Tenos  a  splendid 


"  On  the  towns  included  in 
the  league  see  above,  book  I. 
eh.  6,  $.  a.  On  the  games  at 
the  festival.  Herod.  I.  144. 

f  Neptune  and  the  nymphs 
were  also  of  the  number  of  the 
TViopian  deities.  Schol.  Theocr. 
XVII.  69.  Comp.  Boeckli  ad 
Sciiol.  Pind.  Pyth.  II.  27.  pag. 
314.  Concerning  the  worship 
of  Apollo  at  Halicarnnssus,  gee 
Inscript.  in  Walpole's  Travels, 
p.  576.  Apollo  Telchinius  at 
Lindus  (see  Meurs.  Rhod.),  at 


Cameirus  atiyrvvrfnft  and  iV^tj- 
\u>r.  Mmt.  Sat.  I.  17.  at  A- 
uaphe.  Apollo  /Egletes,  jEyi- 
netica  pag.  1 70.  note  " ;  comp. 
above,  p.  121.  note  f. 

'i  I  have  adopted  the  opinion 
of  Sle.  Croix  Gouvcrnemetu  fi- 
dhatifs,  p.  156.  that  the  fede- 
ral festival  of  the  twelve  M- 
olian  cities  was  at  Gryne\im. 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  altars 
of  the  twelve  gods,  and  the 
'\\iumv  \i)xi)v  at  that  place,  and 
the  statements  of  Scylax. 
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teraple  of  Neptune  and  Anipliitrite,  celebrated  by 
festivals  and  sacred  embassies ' ;  yet  the  Cretan 
worship  was  so  prevalent  at  Delos.  when  first  over- 
ran by  the  Ionian*,  that  this  inland  was  itself  the 
religious  metropolis  of  the  Cyrlades  %  at  whose  fes- 
tivals and  contests  the  higher  classes  of  the  islanders 
attended  with  their  families,  even  in  ancient  times ; 
which  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
temples  to  Apollo,  the  principal  deity,  in  the  rest 
of  the  Cyclades  ;  as  Cythnus '.  Siplmus".  (  Vos  \ 
Naxos  > .  &c. 

7.  The  principal  places  to  be  mentioned  in  Italy 
besides  Rhegium  are  Crotona  and  Metapontum. 
The  former  was  an  Achaean  and  Lacedaemonian 
colony;  in  the  founding  of  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  oracle  had  an  important  share*;  the 
memory  of  which  is  preserved  by  temples  of  Apollo 


'  According  to  Strabo  X.  p. 
487.  there  were  here  hmorA- 
put,  as  at  Delos,  for  the  assem- 
bly ;  ud  in  a  Tenian  inscrip- 
tion (Dudwell  vol.  II.  p.  518). 
a  citizen  it  eulogized  fur  ha\  - 
ing  undertaken  a  6tapniht!n  fur 
the  Dclians.  the  office  of  re- 
ceiving the  dfwpoi,  a  specie*  of 
Xnrovpyia.  Spanheim  ud  <  'iillim 
Hymn.  Del.  325. 

"  *I*tuj  nTftrw,  Callitn  Hymn. 
Del.  335.  et  Spanheim  ad  I. 

1  II  urn.  Hymn,  ad  A  poll. 
Del.  141.  The  coin*  like  those 
of  Delos:  the  name  also  re- 
minds us  of  mount  Cynthn*. 
(Hemsterh.  ad  Aristoph.  Pint. 

■  An  Apollonia  in  this  island. 
Steph.  By*.  Compare  the  coins. 

x  Particularly  at  Carthien. 
Pind.  luthm.  I.  6.  Atheti.  X. 


p.  456  E.  Probably  a  AijXiw, 
according  to  Dissert,  Explic.  p. 
484.  nt'An  nt  the  same  place. 
Anton.  Lib.  c.  t.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  choruses  of  A- 
pollo  at  Curthifa  is  published 
111  Br<iiid*lcd's  Voyagrw  dan*  la 
Grrt*.  livr.  t.  A  Sniiutheum 
nt  ( 'oressus  unci  Piecssa,  Strabo 
X  p.  4S6. 

>  Apollo  Tragius,  Sleph.  in 
Tftayaut  Apollo  0(1111*101.  Macr. 
Sat,  I.  17.  Hippnnax  np.  Schol 
Aristoph.  Kan.  658.  A  &i\\u»/ 
»t  N'bxos.  Arislot.  Pint.  Virt. 
Mnl.  p.  189.  ed.  Hutten.  Par- 
then.  Erot.  i).  comp.  Obs.  Misc. 
Bat.  vol.  VII.  p.  14.  Besides 
these,  there  were  many  other 
Ionic  temples  of  Apollo,  in 
Samos.  Eubrcn.  Kc. 

'  See  above,  book  I.  eh,  6. 

|.  13. 
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Pythius,  Hyperboreus a.  and  Alamsb,  within,  and 
close  to  the  town.  Crotona  was  peculiarly  subject 
to  the  influence  of  Apollo,  whose  worship  operated 
to  an  unusual  extent  on  the  character  and  customs 
of  its  inhabitants.  On  the  founding  of  Metapontuin 
our  information  is  scanty.  The  inhabitants  gene- 
rally supposed  themselves  to  be  of  Achaean  origin ; 
yet  Ephorus  has  preserved  a  remarkable,  though 
confused  tradition,  that  Daulius  the  tyrant  of  Crissa 
was  the  founder  of  that  town*".  It  seems,  then,  that 
inhabitants  of  Daulis,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Par- 
nassus, and  Crissaeans,  from  the  coast,  had  passed 
over  to  Italy  in  very  early  times.  The  inhabitants 
of  Metapontuin,  as  ancient  subjects  of  Apollo,  sent 
him  golden  ears  of  corn  (ypvcrovv  Qipus)  as  a  tithe  of 
their  harvest ;  we  find  on  their  coins  the  full  ears 
of  barley,  which  were  paid  as  tribute,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  god  himself,  armed  with  his  helmet, 
arrow  and  bow,  as  a  conqueror,  and  holding  a 
branch  of  laurel ;  exactly  coinciding  with  the  sym- 
bols used  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  d.  Thus  historical 
tradition  and  religious  symbols  both  point  to  the 
same  conclusion  e. 


*  .-Elian.  V.  H.  II.  26.  Tzet- 
zes  ad  Lycoph.  91 1 .  Wesseling 
corrects  'AXalos  for  "AA«>r  in 
Aristot.  ubi  .nip.  conip.  Heyne 
Opusc  Acad.  vol.  II.  p.  178. 
with  Creuzer  Symbo/ik.  II.  p. 
200.  The  bird  on  the  coins  is 
not  an  eagle  but  a  raven  (Mi- 
onnet  Descr.  planche  60),  the 
comes  tripodum. 

b  One  hundred  and  twenty 
stadia  from  Crotona.  Aristot. 
Mirab.  Aiusc.  p.  1098  C.  Justin 
XX.  1.  Etym.  Mag.  in  'AAuiiot. 

•  Ap.  Strab.  VI.  p.  265  c. 


d  On  the  statue  of  Arislea* 
in  the  market-place  of  Meta- 
pontuin, by  the  side  of  the 
statue  of  Apollo,  see  Herod. 
IV.  15.  and  on  a  brass  laurel- 
tree  in  the  same  place,  Athen. 
XIII.  p.  605  C.  In  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  Plutarch  mpi  roi 
Xpiir  8. 

■  Caulonia  in  Italy  is  also  re- 
markable for  this  worship ;  the 
ancient  coins  of  which  town 
exhibit  Apollo  bearing  a  laurel, 
or  a  bow.  with  a  stag. 


en.  3.  §.  7. 


OF  THE  DORIANS. 


During  the  period  of  which  we  ure  treating,  the 
regulation  of  colonies  hy  the  Delphian  oracle  was 
the  chief  instrument  which  extended  the  worship  of 
Apollo  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
honour  of  this  deity  the  Chalcideans  who  founded 
Naxos,  the  first  Greek  colony  in  Sicily  (Olyuip.  5.  2. 
759 B.C.).  erected  on  the  coast  an  altar  of  Apollo 
Archegetas,  upon  which  the  Sicilian  Theori  always 
sacrificed  when  they  sailed  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
in  their  mother-country  f.  Apollotiia.  the  Corinthian 
settlement  on  the  Ionian  sea.  was  also  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Apollo";  hence  the  above- 
mentioned  custom  of  sending  "  the  golden  summer" 
to  Delphi  prevailed  in  this  town  h.  We  have  in  a 
former  work '  shewn  that  the  worship  at  Thera  and 
Cyrene  was  paid  to  the  deity  of  the  Theban  .'Egida\ 
viz.  the  Carnean  A|mjI1o  ;  who,  however,  at  the 
founding  of  the  colony  (Olymp.  37),  was  already 
considered  as  the  same  with  the  Dorian  god ;  hence 
the  fountain  of  Apollo  at  Cyrene,  its  colony  of  A- 
pollonia,  &c.  Mythology,  which  often  first  clothes 
the  events  of  history  in  a  fabulous  garb,  and  then 
refers  them  to  an  early  and  unknown  time,  ex- 

1  Thucyd.  VI.  J.  APXATETA  narion  rites  of  the  Erbit*ans 

Alio  wo  sol.  on  the  coin*  of  anil  their  colony  Ahrsa,  Dion. 

Tauromenium  and  Enna.    As  XIV.  16.  Inscript.  up.  Castelli, 

to  Sicily,  there  was  a  temple  p.  loysqq.    At  Lilybaeum,  ac- 

of  Apollo  Temenite*  Pythius  at  cording  to  the  coins.  Apollo 

Syracuse.  Cic.  Verr.  IV.  53.  Libyrtius     near  Pachytium. 

Steph.Byit.  inZif/MKOMrai.  comp.  Macr.  Sat.  I.  17.    The  month 

ALMno.  V.  H.  I.  t8.  Lelronne  Dal  ins  in  Sicily,  Caste  Hi  Prol. 

Topographic  de  Syracuse,  p.  j6.  73. 

Gollcr  de  Situ  Syrne.  p.  Sy.        •  Inscription  at  Qlympia,  ap. 

•ho  of  Apollo  Aa0i>ir<if.  Etv-  Pausan.  V.  21.  3. 
mol.  p.  250.  38.  At  Gela  there        h  Pint,  de  Pyth.  Ornr.  6.  p. 

was  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  273.  Also  at  Myrina  in  Adfil 
in  front  of  the  town,  TinuMa       '  OrchomcHo*  p.  327  sqq. 
apud  Dtod.  XIII.  107.  Apolli- 

V  3 
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pressed  the  founding  of  Cyrene,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  the  following  elegant  per- 
sonification ;  viz.  that  Cyrene,  a  Thessalian  nymph, 
the  favourite  of  Apollo,  was  carried  by  her  divine 
lover  to  Africa,  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  swans  k. 

We  shall  abstain  from  bringing  down  the  colo- 
nization of  this  religion  to  a  later  period,  since  in 
after-times  the  lively  principle  which  at  first  actuated 
the  worshippers  of  Apollo  was  lost ;  and,  instead  of 
considering  their  actions  as  the  effect  of  supernatural 
compulsion,  men  were  rather  disposed  to  regulate 
their  conduct  according  to  the  dictates  of  sense  and 
free-will. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Hyperboreans,  and  their  connexion  with  the  icor- 
ship  of  Apollo. 

1.  Wearisome  as  it  is  to  follow  up  the  chain  of 
remote  events  which  gave  rise  to  the  wide  diffusion 
of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  nevertheless  the  fable  of 
the  Hyperboreans,  by  referring  a  number  of  par- 
ticular circumstances  to  one  head,  is  very  well  qua- 
lified to  arrest  and  fix  our  attention. 

We  assert,  then,  the  connexion  of  this  tradition 
with  the  original  worship  of  Apollo.  No  argument 
to  the  contrary  can  be  drawn  from  its  not  being 
mentioned  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  these 
poems  not  affording  any  opportunity  for  its  intro- 
duction. Moreover,  the  Hyperboreans  were  spoken 
of  in  the  poem  of  the  Epigoni,  and  by  Hesiod'. 

k  A  similar  tradition  in  Sin-       1  Herod.  IV.  31.    See  also 
ope,  Philostephanus  ap.  Schol.    Homer,  Hymn.  VH.  29. 
ApoU.llh.lI.953.  Diod.IV.71. 
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The  fable,  indeed,  may  nut  have  come  till  late 
within  the  province  of  poetical  mythology ;  as  a 
local  tradition  it  intuit  have  arisen  whilst  that  pri- 
mitive connexion  between  the  temples  of  Tempe, 
Delphi,  and  Delos  (which  was  afterwards  entirely 
dissolved)  still  existed  in  full  vigour. 

2.  According  to  a  Doric  hymn  of  Bceo,  a  j>oetess 
of  Delphi,  quoted  by  Pausanias '",  Pagasus,  and  the 
godlike  Agyieus,  the  sons  of  the  Hy]>erboreans, 
founded  the  celebrated  oracle  at  Delphi.  Agyieus  is 
merely  another  uame  for  Apollo  himself.  Pagasus 
refers  to  the  Pagasaean  temple  on  the  suml  road  ". 
With  them  came  (Men,  the  first  prophet  mid  hard 
of  Apollo.  Two  other  Hyperborean  heroes,  Hyper- 
ochus  and  Laodicus,  assisted  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
Gauls  at  Delphi":  and.  in  accordance  with  similar 
traditions,  Mnaseas  of  Patara  tailed  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Delphi  descendants  of  the  Hyperboreans  p. 

Alcaeus '<,  in  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  related  how  "  Ju- 
"  piter  adorned  the  new-born  god  with  u  golden 
'*  fillet  and  lyre,  and  sent  him,  in  a  chariot  drawn 
'*  by  swans,  to  Delphi,  in  order  to  introduce  justice 
•  and  law  amongst  the  Greeks.  Apollo,  however, 
**  ordered  the  swans  first  to  fly  to  the  Hyperlxtreuns. 
"  The  Delphians,  missing  the  god.  instituted  a  paean 


"X.s-4. 

■  8©e  above,  ch.  i.  3. 

"  Thus  I  write  for  'ApaJWoc 
in  Paus.  1.  4.  4.  and  AonAlmit. 
ib.  X.  »3-  3.  on  account  of  the 
LaoHice  of  Herodotus.  Herod- 
otuaVUJ.  39.  mentions,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  the  native 
heroes  Phvhtcus  and  Amotion*. 

»  Schol".  Apoll.  Rh.  II  075. 
unlet*  Cluver.  Genu.  Am.  I. 
p.  16.  ia  right  in  correcting 


K«Xi-oi.t  for  _ir  a.  , 

'  See  the  beautiful  fragment 
in  prose  in  Himerius  Oral, 
XIV,  10.  with  which  Cicero 
de  N.  U.  III.  33.  agrees;  see 
llcindorfs  note.  It  is  10  thin 
ode,  perhaps,  thai  the  words 
of  Plutarch  refer,  De  Mu».  14. 

it  riiv  jpptii  ««'  rtf  tff- 
trtitr.  fli  irpiHTTjynv  /A»r'  ai\ur  t« 
$»<f,  Ka&nnifi  ii\X<n  tc  oh  AAojioi 
JV  tivi  ri>y  vpim*  !<rrnp«i- 

u  4 
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"  aud  song,  ranged  choruses  of  young  men  around 
"  the  tripod,  and  invoked  him  to  come  from  the 
"  Hyperboreans.  The  god  remained  an  entire  year 
"  with  that  nation,  and  at  the  appointed  time,  win 
"  the  tripods  of  Delphi  were  destined  to  sound,  he 
"  ordered  the  swans  to  resume  their  flight.  The 
"  return  of  Apollo  takes  place  exactly  in  the  middle 
M  of  summer ;  nightingales,  swallows,  and  grasshop- 
"  pers  sing  in  honour  of  the  god ;  and  even  Cas- 
"  talia  and  Cephisusr  heave  their  waves  to  salute 
M  him." 

If  Aleseus  consecrated  tins  pa?an,  as  Pindar  did 
his  pa?an,  to  the  worship  of  the  Delphian  god,  he 
wmdd  liardly  have  dared  to  do  more  than  embellish 
the  local  traditions.  Supposing,  however,  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  he  would  still  have  taken  the  prin- 
cipal event  (viz.  the  arrival  of  Apollo  from  the  Hy- 
perboreans) rather  from  a  fable  universally  acknow- 
ledged, than  the  unauthorized  Actions  of  poetry. 
The  whole  account,  and  even  the  time,  are  clearly 
drawn  from  the  mysteries  of  the  worship.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  Delphi,  Apollo,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  great  period,  visited  the  beloved 
nation  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  danced  and  played 
with  them  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  early  set- 
ting of  the  Pleiades ;  and  when  the  first  corn  was 
cut  in  Greece,  he  returned  to  Delphi,  as  I  suppose, 
with  the  full  ripe  ears,  the  offerings  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans".   Even  the  story  of  the  swans  was  no  ad- 

1  In  this  part  occurred  what  period  is  alone  falsely  stated. 

Pausanias  X.  8,  5.  cites  from  That  the  harvest  begins  at  the 

the  npouipunr  t's  'AiroXXuva  of  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  is  stated 

Alcieus,  that  the  water  of  Cas-  by   Hesiod.   Op.  et  D.  381. 

talia  came  frotn  the  Cephisus.  Compare  the  story  in  Iiratosth. 

"  Diod.  II.  47.  where  the  Catast.  29. 
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dition  of  Alea?us;  for  the  painted  vases  in  the  south 
f»f  Italy  (the  extremity  of  the  Greeian  world)  repre- 
MDt  the  same  fiction  as  the  Leshian  poet ;  nay,  so 
ly  do  they  correspond,  thnt  we  do  not  indeed 
guise  Alca-us.  but  the  traditions  upon  which  the 
account  was  founded,  as  they  were  perhaps  related 
at  Cuina',  Metapontuiu,  and  C'rotoua.  The  hoy 
polio,  the  sceptre  and  goblet  in  one  hand,  anil  full 
ears  of  barley  in  the  other  (which  allude  to  the  of- 
ferings of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  the  "  golden  sum- 
mer"), is  seated,  with  a  mild  aspect,  on  a  car,  the 
axles  of  which  are  bound  with  swans'  feathers. 
Hyperborean  women,  with  torches,  and  pitchers  for 
d  libations,  conduct  him".  The  swans,  with 
which  Apollo  here  comes,  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
legends  of  Delphi,  which  refer  to  the  Hyjx'rboreaus. 
The  most  ancient  temple  of  Delphi,  according  to 
the  assertion  of  the  priests,  was  merely  a  low  hut. 
built  with  branches  of  the  sacred  laurel  of  Temj>e ; 
the  second  was  a  tent,  which  either  the  Hyperboreans 
or  Pteras  of  Crete  formed  of  swans'  feathers  and 
wax1.    The  Peneus  flowed  by  the  altar  of  Teinpe  ; 
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*  Melanopus,  a  Cumicun, 
celebrated  in  verse  the  arrival 
ofOpis  and  H emerge  in  Achaio 
and  Delos  from  the  Hyperbo- 
reans. Pans.  V.  7.  4. 

"  Tischbein  I.  8.  9.  with  ihe 
correct  explanation  of  It.. Hu- 
sky. A*  in  the  va.se  in  Tisch- 
bein  [V.  8.  the  tripod  is  re- 
presented as  standing  beside 
the  figure,  whirh  is  a  certain 
proof  that  Apollo  is  in  ques- 
tion. Nevertheless,  some  very 
distinguished  antiquarians  are 
still  of  opinion  that  the  figure 
is  Triptolemut,  and  not  Apollo ; 


indeed  ibe  Institute  di  rorri- 
rpnnitrmn  Art  hmlogiea  at  Rome 
has  lately  published  a  painted 
vase  (1.  Distrib.  pi.  4.),  in 
which  T/JumAffUJE  is  written 
by  this  figure  in  the  same  po- 
sition and  with  the  same  ac- 
companiments ;  whence  it  seems 
to  me  jirobable  that,  in  anti- 
quity, the  ideas  attached  to 
this  composition  were  not  lived. 
A  vase  in  Millin  1.  46.  repre- 
sents Apollo  Uaphnephorus  at- 
tended by  a  Hyperborean  in 
the  Arimaspian  costume. 
1  Paus.  X.  5.  5. 
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the  notes  of  the  swans  on  the  banks  of  this  river 
are  mentioned  in  a  short  hymn  attributed  to  Ho- 
mer?.  And  allowing  that  these  birds  were  here 
particularly  numerous,  it  is  evident  that  their  bril- 
liant colour  and  majestic  motion  peculiarly  adapted 
them  for  symbols  of  Apollo. 

3.  We  find  the  same  tradition,  with  merely  a  few 
local  alterations,  at  Delos*.  Latoua,  in  the  first 
place,  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  that  island  from  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans  as  a  she-wolf,  having 
completed  the  whole  journey,  pursued  by  Juno,  in 
twelve  days  and  nights".  Afterwards  the  young 
virgins,  Arge  and  Opis,  came  with  Apollo  and 
Diana;  a  lofty  tomb  was  erected  to  their  memory 
at  Delos,  upon  which  sacrifices  were  offered  ;  an  an- 
cient hymn,  which  was  attributed  to  the  ancient 
minstrel  Olen,  celebrated  their  appearance b.  After- 
wards the  Hyperboreans  sent  two  other  virgins, 
Hyperoche  and  Laodice,  the  same  names  as  occur 
above,  and  with  them  five  men,  who  are  called  per- 
pltereesc  (from  their  bringing  the  sacred  gifts  enve- 
loped in  wheaten  straw) :  this  exactly  corresponds 
with  "  the  golden  summer"  of  the  Delphians.  The 

v  XXI.  3.  do-Plato  Axioch.  pag.  37J  A. 

■  (Enomaus  up.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Servius  ad  J&n.  XI.  858.  The 

Evang.  p.  133.  Steph.  quotes  circumstance  of  the  <tyo>  of 

from  a  supposed  oracle  of  a  these  virgins  being  turned  to 

prophetess  named  Asteria,  that  the  east  shews  that  it  was  of 

the  inhabitants  and  priests  of  the  Cretan  time,  since  the  Do- 

Delos  came  from  the  Hyper-  rians  laid  their  dead  to  the 

boreans.  east,  the  Ionians  to  the  west. 

*  Aristot.  Hist.  An.  VI.  35.  See  book  IV.  ch.  I.  2. 

Antig.  Caryst.  61.  p.  111.  ed.  c  *>,.<,'..,.">.  also  dfiaXXotftopot 

Beckmaxin.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  and  i>Xo<f>6poi.  See  Porphyr.  de 

II.  124.  Abstin.  II.  19.    Rhoer  ad  1. 

'  Herod.  IV.  35.  Opis  and  and    Spanlieim    ad  Callim. 

Hecaergus,  according  to  Pseu-  Hymn.  Del.  283. 
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jierpherees  received  great  honours  at  Delos;  and 
the  Oelian  maidens  before  marriage  laid  on  the 
tomb  of  the  two  Hyperborean  virgins  a  spindle,  the 
young  men  a  branch,  both  entwined  with  locks  of 
hair.  The  offering  however  of  the  Hyperborean 
women  was,  it  was  said,  really  intended  for  Ilithyia, 
the  protectress  of  women  in  labour,  in  order  to  fulfil 
a  vow  made  to  that  goddess  for  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  Now  these  missions,  according  to  Oe- 
lian traditions,  always  continued  to  be  carried  on. 
The  Hyfierboreans  were  supposed  to  pass  them  on 
to  their  neighbours  the  Scythians;  from  them  they 
were  transmitted  through  a  chain  of  nations  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  by  Dodona'1,  through  Thes- 
wdy,  Euboea,  and  the  island  of  Tenos,  and  came, 
accompanied  with  flutes  and  pipes',  to  Delos1'. 
This  story  cannot  have  been  a  mere  poetical  fic- 
tion; it  doubtless  originated  in  the  active  connexion 
kept  up  by  means  of  sacred  missions  with  the  an- 
cient settlements  of  the  worship  of  Ajwllo  in  the 
north  of  Thessaly*.  In  Delos  also,  as  at  Delphi, 
there  was  a  story  of  the  god  resting  for  some  time 
amongst  the  Hyperboreans;  though  the  scent'  was 
generally  changed  to  Lyciah.    A  painted  vase  exhi- 


J  Dodona  was  Hyperborean, 
rding  to  Etyniol.  M  in 

'  I'll 1 1. tie h  tie  Music*  14. 

1  According  to  Herodotus 
and  Colli  in.  ad  Del.  281.  cf. 
Plin.  H.  N.  IV.  26,  Mela  HI. 
5.    Salmmstus    considers  the 

gifts    an   <>t  fturw   «-r«,-\.!i.  /■(•.. 

ncic  hostiamm.  with  Mela : 
but  they  were  doubtless  pri- 
mitive frvyuni,  Excrc.  Fliu.  p. 

'47- 


*  No  weight  can  be  laid  011 
the  particular  road,  as  Pntisa- 
nias  I.  31.  2.  mentions  one 
which  touches  Attica,  w  litre 
also  there  were  rites  or  sanc- 
tuaries, rn  «'{  'Yjrf(»(5l(>/M'oic,  Ohrv- 
soat.  Epi»t.  ad  Tit.  Rom.  3. 
vol.  XI.  p.  744  E.  ed.  Mont- 
faucon.  See  below,  §.  6. 

h  Hcyne  Excurs.  ad  .En. 
IV.  a.  He  also  comes  to  De- 
los in  the  spring. 
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bits  the  god  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  alighting  near 
the  palm-tree  of  Delos ;  a  young  woman,  represent- 
ing a  whole  chorus,  receives  him,  playing  upon  a 
stringed  instrument1. 

As  the  temple  at  Olympia  was  connected  with 
Delphi,  we  find  also  here  some  traditious  respecting 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  as  the  native  land 
of  the  wild  olive-tree  which  flourished  in  the  grove 
of  Jupiter. 

4.  Thus  much  concerning  the  places  where  the 
fable  of  the  Hyperboreans  really  existed ;  we  must 
next  notice  the  situation  generally  assigned  to  that 
sacred  nation.  In  this  the  name  is  our  chief 
guide.  In  the  first  place  it  indicates  a  northern 
nation ;  which  idea  is  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  worship  of  Apollo  came 
from  the  most  northern  part  of  Greece,  from  the 
district  of  Tempek;  and  although  the  actual  dis- 
tance was  not  great,  yet  the  imagination  might 
have  been  moved  by  this  circumstance  to  conceive 
Apollo  as  coming  from  the  most  remote  regions  of 
the  north.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  Hyperbo- 
reans are  said  to  dwell  beyond  Boreas ;  so  that  thi* 
happy  nation  never  felt  the  cold  north  wind  :  in  the 
same  manner  that  Homer  represents  the  summit  of 
Olympus  as  rising  above  the  storms,  nor  ever  cover- 
ed with  snow,  but  surrounded  hy  an  atmosphere  of 
cloudless  and  undisturbed  serenity. 

5.  This  is  nearly  the  whole  of  our  information 
on  the  origin  of  this  fabulous  people.    Poets,  how- 

■  Tischbein  II.  12.  Compare  ginning  of  Callimarhus'  hymn 

the  coins  of  Chalcedon    up.  to  Apollo. 
VaUia.nl.  et  Theupoli.  A  com-       k  Above,  ch.  1.  §.  2. 
mentary  is  furnished  by  the  be- 
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ever,  and  geographers,  dissatisfied  with  such  ac- 
counts, attempted  to  assign  to  it  a  fixed  habitation 
among  the  catalogue  of  nations :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose connected  multifarious  and  foreigu  accounts  of 
the  northern  regions  of  the  world  with  the  religious 
fable  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  moulded  the  whole 
into  an  imaginary  picture  of  a  snpisised  real  jM-ople. 

6.  Among  these  stories  the  most  remarkable  is 
that  which  connects  the  Hyperboreans  with  the  Scy- 
thians. Herodotus  found  them  mentioned  in  the  Ari- 
m  as  pea  of  Aristeas  the  Procnmiesian,  in  which  poem 
his  ideas  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  were  interspersed 
with  obscure  accounts  of  the  northern  regions'.  He 
came,  led  by  the  spirit  of  Ajxillo.  through  Scythia 
to  the  l88edonesm,  the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  the 
Griffins  that  kept  watch  over  the  gold,  and  thus  at 
last  reached  the  Hyperboreans  who  inhabited  the 
coasts  of  the  sea  on  the  further  side  of  the  ocean. 
Now  Aristeas  must  have  collected  the  tradition  con- 
cerning these  nations  and  monsters  from  the  same 
sources  as  those  made  use  of  by  Herodotus,  viz. 
from  the  Greeks  dwelling  on  the  Pontus  and  Bo- 
rysthenes,  and  through  these  from  the  Seythians. 

In  the  list  of  the  fabulous  nations  of  the  north, 
the  ancient  Damastes  exactly  agrees  with  the  Ari- 
maspea  of  Aristeas".  Beyond  the  Scythians  he 
places  the  lssedoues,  then  the  Arimaspians,  then  the 

><  Herod.  IV.  13.  The  stare-  dunes  were  first  mentioned  by 

ment  of  Herodotus  is  exactly  Airmail,  who  railed  them  'A«r- 

ronfirmed  by  a  fragment  of  trittmt,  Steph.  Byz.  in  'lo-«r^- 

Aristeas    in   Tzetx.    Chiliad,  totnt.    lie  also  mentioned  the 

VII.  144.  which  may  be  ge-  Rhipumns,  Sohol.  Sopb.  Q£d. 

nuine.    In  T.  688.  for  *iu  atpat  Co],  1313. 
<i*6i>vxovt    should   he   written        "  Ap.  Steph.  Hy/..  in  'rntp- 

rtoi  <ftaa  av^MMrovf  {<j>aai).  finpmt 

■  *oifi£iiaftitTot.    The  Isse 
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Rhipoean  mountains,  from  which  the  north  wind 
blows,  and  on  the  other  side  of  these,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  the  Hyperboreans".  Without  doubt  this  geo- 
grapher placed  the  Issedones  in  the  districts  to  the 
north  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  rather  to  the  east  of 
Greece  i'.  And  indeed  neither  Issedones,  Arimaspians, 
nor  Griffins  could  lie  placed  in  any  other  region  than 
that  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  sea,  as 
all  this  tract  had  become  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
means  of  the  Scythians,  who  dwelt  in  these  parts : 
it  was  only  in  this  district  that  the  Greeks  heard  of 
Arimaspians.  The  case  is  entirely  different  with 
respect  to  the  Hyperboreans  and  Rhipaeans.  Of  the 
former  the  Scythians,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  knew 
nothing;  and  the  latter  are  a  mere  poetical  fiction 
of  Greece,  since  they  derived  their  names  from  hur- 
ricanes (pivat),  issuing  from  a  cavern,  which  they 
warded  off  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and  sent  to  more 
southern  nations.  For  this  reason  the  Hyperboreans 
could  also  be  placed  in  another  part,  remote  from 
Scythia ;  still  however  they  kept  their  original  po- 
sition in  the  north.  Thus  Pindar%  and  also  jEschy- 
lus  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound r,  place  the  Hyper- 
boreans at  the  source  of  the  Ister.  Now,  if,  with 
Herodotus,  the  Ister  is  conceived  to  be  a  river 
which  runs  through  all  Europe  from  its  western 
extremity,  the  Hyper boreans,  in  spite  of  their  name, 
must  be  placed  in  the  regions  of  the  west*.  But 

•  The  two  last  points  are  VIII.  47.  Pyth.  X.  31.  Isthm. 

likewise  mentioned  by  Helln-  V,  22. 

nicus  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  '  Ap.  Sfhol.  Apoll.  Rh.  IV. 

L  p.  305.    Later  authorities  2  84. 

on  this  point  I  pass  over.  1  This  is  considered  by  Voss 

t  Herod.  IV.  25.  as  the  original  notion,  who 

1  Olvmp.  III.  14.  cf.  Olymp.  supposes  the  whole  fable  of 
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there  was  in  ancient  times  also  an  idea  that  the 
later  was  a  vast  stream  descending  from  the  ex- 
treme north 1 ;  and  this  notion  was  evidently  en- 
tertained hy  the  two  poets  just  mentioned ;  thus 
JCschylus,  in  the  Prometheus  Unhound,  represented 
Hercules  as  penetrating  to  the  place  where  Boreas 
rushes  from  the  mountains ;  and  with  this  the  Rhi- 
an  mountains,  the  Hyperboreans,  and  the  Ister 
ere  doubtless  mentioned.  Sophocles  also  placed 
e  "ancient  garden  of  Phvrhwt"  i.  e.  the  country 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth, 
d  near  the  dwelling  of  Boreas".  This  natural 
nception  of  the  Hyperhoreans,  and  agreeing  so 
well  with  the  origin  of  the  legend,  is  universal 
among  the  early  poets;  it  is  only  in  the  works  of 
later  writers  that  we  rind  certain  traces  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Hyperboreans  to  Italy  and  other  west- 
rn  countries,  and  of  a  confusion  of  the  Rhi paeans 
itli  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

7.  We  see  then  that  notwithstanding  the  arbi- 
trary license  assumed  hy  poets,  the  religious  ideas 
-es|>ecting  the  Hyperboreans  were  every  where 
preserved  without  the  slightMl  Viiri.itinn.  They 
vere  represented  as  a  pious  nation,  abstaining  from 
the  flesh  of  animals,  and  living  in  perpetual  serenity, 
in  the  service  of  their  god,  for  a  thousand  years1. 


the  happy  Hyperboreans  to  be 
invention  of  Spanish  sail- 
Ad  Viig.  Georg.  II.  pag. 
81.  Wtitkwute,  Jena  Journal 
Quart.  II.  p.  20,  29.  sqq.  :  on 
the  Griffins  ib.  Quart.  IV.  His 
opMnona  have  been  implicitly 
followed  by  Uekert  Orographic 
vol.  II.  p.  337. 

See  particularly  Apollmi. 


Uli  IV.  284.  who.  according 
to  the  Scholia,  follows  /E*chy- 

u  Boreas,  according  to  So- 
phocles np.  Strab.  VII.  p.  204. 
carried  Orithyia 

«t>„/i,v  «-«X«f,,  mint, 

"  Hellanicus  uhi  sup.  Simo- 
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"  The  muse"  says  Pindar,  "is  not  estranged  from 
"  their  manners.  The  choruses  of  virgins  and 
"  sweet  melody  of  the  lyre  or  pipe  resound  on 
"  every  side  ;  and,  twining  their  hair  with  the  glit- 
"  tering  laurel,  they  feast  joyfully.  Neither  di.\- 
"  ease  nor  old  age  is  the  lot  of  this  sacred  race; 
"  while  they  live  apart  from  toil  and  battles,  un- 
"  disturbed  by  the  revengeful  Nemesis?" 

Respecting  their  festivals,  which  were  supposed  to 
take  place  in  the  open  air1,  it  was  related  by  Heca- 
ta?us  theyounger.of  Abdera.that  these  were  celebrated 
by  three  gigantic  Boreada?,  whose  songs  and  dances 
were  accompanied  by  innumerable  flocks  of  swans". 
But  the  strangest  account  is  that  of  Pindar,  that 
whole  hecatombs  of  asses  were  sacrificed  at  these 
festivals'5:  this  however  is  borrowed  from  the  real 
worship,  from  one  of  the  sacred  rites  of  Delphi, 
where  asses  were  sacrificed  on  the  rocks1'.  Lastly, 
the  account  given  of  the  death  of  the  Hyperboreans 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  rites  of  the  Thargelia, 


nides  and  Pindar  ap.  Strab. 
XV.  p.  1038  B.  .Ksehyl.  Cho- 
eph.  371. 

>  Pyth.  X.  56.  Mojo-ti  i'  aim 
awo&apti  Tpoirais  cirl  (Ttperipourt' 
travr^  hi  x°P°l  ntipQivttiv  \vpav  rf 
fioai  Kovn^a/  r  avXcov  dovtoyrni' 
■  •>•/•>  'i  Tf  xpvtriif  K&fxat  anahrjiravrtf 
iiX<rmwifo((rii'  ti<ppoviof.  v6aoi  &' 
nvrr  yffpas  avXdptvov  KtKparai  i*ph 
yrai'  isuvwv  Si  *al  t„,y,.-  "rrtp 
oiitiotai  <f>vy6vTts  vnipSixov  Sipi- 
<rtv. 

'  Compare  tiie  alOpm  Pflfffj 

Suida-S  in  orient  rii  if  'Xntp- 

fiopitov  tcnpi$6pfva,  &>c  ati  iv  iirni- 

8pu  TtBiptva.  Cratinus  ap.  He- 
svoh.  in  v.  Bekker.  Anecd.  p. 


355.  30.  Classical  Journal  vol. 
VI.  p.  369. 

a  Ap.  .Elian.  N.  A.  XI.  t. 
compare  Creuzer  Vet.  Histo- 
ric, fragm.  p.  85.  This  Heca.- 
tanis  still  believed  in  the  real 
existence  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  II.  675. 
Steph.  Byz.  in  l&.apap$vKai. 

b  Comp.  Callim.  (ragm.  187. 
Boeus  and  Sim  mi  as  <Y  'Am!XXa>vi 
ap.  Anton.  Liber,  c.  20.  Tzet- 
zes  Chil.  VII.  144.  v.  677. 
(compare  Bmnck  Anal.  vol. 
II.  p.  535).  Gesner  Comment . 
Soc,  Dotting,  vol.  II.  p.  33. 

c  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript. 
N".  1688.  lin.  14. 
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and  the  leap  at  Leucate ;  we  are  told  that,  tired  of 
a  long  existence,  they  leapt,  crowned  with  garlands, 
from  a  ruck  into  the  sead. 


I  tiur.  diversity  of  Apollo  Nutniia,  and  A/kiIIo  tlu  father  of 
JEsaiUipins,  from  the  Doric  Apollo.    T/utt  Apollo  was 


1.  Having  now  treated  of  the  extension  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  legends  and  fables  connected  with 
it,  our  attention  is  next  turned  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  religion  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  shall  remind  the 
reader  of  a  position  sufficiently  established  by  the 
foregoing  inquiries  ;  viz.  that  the  Apollo  of  Tempe, 
Delphi,  Delos,  Crete,  Lycia,  Troy,  Athens,  and  the 
Peloponnese,  is  the  same  god,  and  not,  as  was  very 
frequently  the  case  in  the  religions  of  Greece,  a  com- 
bination of  several  deities  under  one  name.  This 
conclusion  we  supported  as  well  by  historical  ac- 
counts respecting  the  foundation  of  his  numerous 
temples,  as  by  memorials  of  another  kind ;  viz.  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  names,  rites,  and  symbols ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  titles  of  Lycius  and  Lycia, 
Delphinius  and  Pythius ;  the  oracles  and  sibyls ; 
the  purifications  ami  expiations ;  the  custom  of  leap- 
ing from  rocks;  decimations;  the  golden  summer, 

-  Mel*  and  Plin.  ubi  sup.  manner  as  among  the  Hyper- 

cf.  Hellaaic.  ubi  sup.    It  is  boreaut,  in  Scandinavian  le- 

remarkable  that  this  custom  of  gends.    See  Grimm  Deutiche 

leaping  from  high  rocks  i>c-  Rtrhttalterthiimer  p.  486. 
cun,  in  precisely  the  same 
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not  originally  an  elementary  deity. 
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ami  bloodless  oblations ;  the  laurel-berries ;  the  le- 
gend of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  the  cycle  of  eight 
years.  Hence  the  theologians  mentioned  by  Cicero'" 
were  wrong  in  endeavouring  without  any  authority 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Athenian,  Cretan, 
and  Hyperborean  Apollo. 

2.  It  appears  however  that  they  were  warranted 
hy  facts  in  distinguishing  from  the  rest  the  Apollo 
Nomius  of  Arcadia,  although  in  their  etymology  of 
the  uamef,  which  made  him  a  divine  lawgiver,  they 
by  no  means  followed  the  most  authentic  sources  of 
religious  history.  The  correct  account  of  the  facts 
is  without  doubt  that  given  by  Pindar,  who  calls 
Aristaeus,  conjointly  with  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  a  pro- 
tector of  Hocks,  and  guardian  of  huntsmen.  In  fact, 
Aristaeus  and  his  son  Acteeon  were  ancient  deities 
of  the  early  Pelasgie  inhabitants  of  Greece1".  That 
god  also  protected  agriculture  anil  pasturing,  warded 
off  the  scorching  heat  of  summer,  charmed  by  in- 
cantations the  mild  Etesiau  winds,  and  loved  hunt- 
ing and  the  care  of  bees.  His  chief  haunts  were 
the  plains  under  mount  Pelion  and  Iolcus — from 
which  place  his  worship  was  introduced  into  Cy- 
rene — the  fertile  valley  of  Thebes,  Parrhasia  in  Ar- 
cadia', and  the  Parrhasian  island  of  Ceosk;  at  Cy- 
rene  Apollo  and  Cyrene  were  called  his  parents', 

e  De  Nat.  Deor.  III.  23.  '  The  Parrhasian  Apollo  on 

f  So  also  Etymol.  M.  in  rrf-  mount  Lycteum  (Paus.  VIII 

tim  Ki0ap.  p.  607.    Referred  to  38.  a.)  was  originally  the  A- 

mvsic  (from  vopos,  a  strain)  by  polio  Nomius. 

Schol.    Pind.    Nem.    V.  42.       k  Cicero  de  Dir.  I.  57.  130. 

Prorl.  Chrestom.  p.  282.  13.  from  Herac-lides  Pontirus. 

in  Gaisford's  Hephaestion.  1  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  II.  500. 

•  Pyth.  IX.  64.  Boeckh  Ex.  partly  from  Bacchylides,  Phe- 
plic.  p.  324.  rerydes  fragm.  42.  ed.  Sturz. 

*  Orchomenos  p.  348. 
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The  genealogy  attributed  to  ArisUeus  varied  consi- 
derably in  different  places ;  through  the  prevalence 
of  Greek  worship  in  Arcadia  he  was  considered 
identical  with  Apollo.  It  was  remembered  that  the 
Delphian  god  had  also  tended  the  herds  of  Adme- 
tus ;  and  j>erhaps  the  national  worship  of  Arista?us 
at  Phera?  had  partly  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  this  fable"'.  Deities,  whose  worship  at  an  early 
period  fell  into  disuse,  were  adapted  and  modified 
in  various  ways  to  suit  the  riding  dynasties:  and 
even  if  a  complete  and  consistent  system  of  mytho- 
logy was  eradicated  and  destroyed  as  a  whole,  yet 
particular  portions  of  it  would  combine  themselves 
with  the  prevailing  religion,  and  thus  obtain  a  new 
existence.  Thus  also  the  ancient  elementary  deity, 
which  had  received  the  name  of  Ajwllo  Nomius, 
was  called  the  son  of  the  ancient  Silenus",  be- 
cause his  attributes  seemed  to  resemble  those  of 
Bacchus".  I  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  ex- 
plain the  connexion  between  the  C'arnean  Apollo 
and  this  deity  p. 

9.  It  should  also  l>e  observed  that  Apollo  and 
/Rsculapius  were  connected  in  fable  and  mythology : 
and  this  at  an  early  period,  for  Ilesiod  called  j-Escu- 
lapius  the  son  of  Apollo but.  as  it  appears,  only 


m  Sehol.  Apoll.  Rh.  II.  514. 
cL  Schol.  11.  a.  766. 

n  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p. 
8.  cf.  Porpbyr.  Vit.  Pythng. 

16.  Cyrill.  adv.  Julian,  pag. 

542- 

•  The  statement  that  Pytha- 
goras placed  at  Delphi  on  a 
grave  an  inscription  of  these 
word*,  "  Apollo  the  son  of  Si- 
'•  lenus,"  is  a  confused  and 


fabulous  story  of  laic  times, 
Porphyr.  ubi  sup.  The  wild 
olive  was  sacred  to  Apollo  No- 
muis,  according  to  Theocritus 
XXV.  10 ;  and  he  was  consi- 
dered the  author  of  a  kind  of 
epilepsy,  Hippocrat.  de  Morbo 
Sucro  p.  303. 

»  Below,  ch.  8.  §.  15. 

1  llesiod  fragm.  31.  ed. 
Gaisford. 
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in  mythology,  and  not  in  any  religious  worship. 
Thus  neither  at  Tricca,  Lehadea,  Epidaurus,  nor 
Cos,  were  Apollo  Paean  and  jEsculapius  intimately 
connected ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  that  they  had  altars, 
festivals,  or  sacrifices  in  common,  except  perhaps  in 
a  temple  at  the  modern  town  of  Megalopolis r.  This 
practical  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  na- 
tional origin  of  the  two  worships.  For  Phlegyas, 
the  ancestor  of  .Esculapius,  and  the  sons  of  jEscula- 
pius  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  belonged 
to  races  which  were  hostile  both  to  the  Dorians  and 
the  temple  of  Delphi;  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
schools  of  the  Asclepiadae  through  Greece  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  foundation  of  the  temples 
of  Apollo. 

4.  Having  made  these  distinctions,  we  now  re- 
turn to  the  principal  position  established  by  the  pre- 
ceding inquiries  ;  viz.  that  it  was  the  Dorians  among 
whom  the  religion  of  Apollo  was  the  most  ancient, 
important,  and  truly  national  worship. 

The  Dorians  being  an  active  and  heroic  people,  it 
is  natural  that  their  peculiar  religious  feelings  should 
have  had  a  like  tendency.  Hence,  as  they  displayed 
a  perpetual  aversion  to  the  innocent  employments  of 
agriculture,  and  a  love  for  active  and  military  exer- 
tion, their  national  god  was  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  elementary  deities  worshiped  by  the  agricul- 
tural races. 

But  this  inference  seems  to  be  invalidated  by  an 
opinion  entertained  by  many  at  least  of  the  later 
Greeks,  and  by  most  modern  writers  on  mythology, 
that  Apollo  was  an  elementary  deity,  the  deified  per- 
sonification of  the  sun.  On  the  whole  of  this  difficult 

'  I'aus.  VIII.  30. 
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and  doubtful  subject  it  is  not  my  intention  now  to 
enter ;  but  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  laying  before  the 
render  the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides,  and 
afterwards  stating  my  own  views  on  the  subject. 

5.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  accounts  above 
given  of  Apollo  returning  from  the  Hyperboreans 
with  the  ripe  ears  of  com,  and  the  tribute  of  the 
golden  ears,  certainly  suggest  the  idea  of  a  guardian 
of  agriculture  •.  On  the  coins  of  Metapontum  we 
frequently  see  these  ears  of  corn,  with  the  grass- 
hopper, or  mouse, '  both  in  the  act  of  creeping, 
upon  the  reverse.  The  same  explanation  is  appli- 
cable to  both  symbols.  The  mouse  and  grasshop- 
per are  animals  hurtful  to  the  corn,  which  the  god 
was  supplicated  to  protect  from  their  attacks.  In 
like  manner  the  Cretan  Apollo  Zpv&ief  was  doubt- 
less a  destroyer  of  field  mice  {trftUtos*) ;  and  his  sta- 
tue was  represented  with  one  foot  upon  a  mouse u. 
Again,  in  Rhodes  he  was  called  tpM0itft  "  the 
"  averter  of  mildew  x ;"  which  attribute  was  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  him,  as  being  one  of  the  Triopian 
deities,  one  of  whom  was  Ceres,  the  destroyer  of 


'  Apollo  is  represented  with 
a  crown  of  ears  on  his  head, 
in  a  gem  in  Lippert's  Dacty- 
iiothrk  I.  p.6a.  N".  145.  Some- 
times also  on  coins  there  is 
only  a  grain  of  corn  with  sym- 
bols of  Apollo,  e.  g.,  on  those 
of  Hepheestia  and  Abdcra. 

'  TfilnSot  dpmpaim,  -"Eschylus 
ap.  .Kluni.  Hist.  An.  XII.  15. 

0  Strabo  XIII.  p.604.  Schol. 
II.  a.  89.  .-Elian  ubi  sup.  Tsets. 
ad  Lycoph.  1301.  Apollo  bears 
mouse  in  his  hand  on  a  coin 
Hadrian,  belonging  to  A- 
lexandria  Trots,  Mionnet  torn. 


II.  p.  644.  A  painted  vase  in 
Tischbein  II.  17.  probably  re- 
fers to  the  sacred  mice  of 
Smintheum ;  concerning  which 
see  Heraclid.  Pont.  ap.  Strab. 
ubi  sup.  According  to  Pollux 
IX.  6.  84.  the  Argives  had  a 
mouse  on  their  coins  (as  an 
emblem  of  Apollo) ;  Eckhel 
has  none  of  this  kind  .  Mr. 
Payne  Knight's  collection  con- 
tains a  very  small  ancient  gold 
coin  with  this  type.  See  Knight 
on  the  Symbolical  Language  of 
Mythology,  §.  118.  note. 
•  Strabo  XIII.  p.  613. 
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Erysichthon.  These  are  probably  the  chief  reasons 
which  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  position  that 
Apollo  was  an  elementary  deity ;  reasons  which  are 
founded  on  the  symbols  and  ceremonies  of  the  real 
worship,  and  on  the  opinions  of  later  philosophers. 
But,  first,  the  argument  that  Apollo  was  an  ele- 
mentary god,  because  he  was  a  patron  and  protector 
of  agriculture,  is  inconclusive;  for  he  performs  this 
office  in  his  character  of  guardian  and  averter  of 
misfortune  generally.  The  case  indeed  would  be 
otherwise,  had  Apollo  been  supposed  either  to  call 
forth  the  seed  from  the  earth  or  bring  it  to  matu- 
rity ;  no  trace  however  of  these  functions  being  at- 
tributed to  him  ever  occurs.  It  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary in  this  account  to  identify  him  with  the  sun. 
And  it  may  be  remarked  likewise,  that  the  chief  fes- 
tivals of  Apollo  were  not  connected  with  any  re- 
markable epochs  of  the  sun's  course,  but  rather  witli 
the  rising  of  the  stars,  particularly  of  the  pleiads, 
and  with  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Thus  the  new 
moon  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  hence  received  the 
name  of  Nfs^v*«f  f ;  and  so  likewise  the  first  quar- 
ter, or  the  seventh  day ;  and,  finally,  the  full  moon 
(ie^fOftim),  particularly  in  the  island  of  Zacynthus*. 
From  these  circumstances,  however,  no  one  will  infer 
that  Apollo  was  a  god  of  the  moon. 

We  do  not,  however,  deny  that  Apollo  and  the 
god  of  the  sun  admitted  in  particular  points  of  a 
comparison  and  parallel  with  each  other ;  the  source 
of  external  light  might  be  a  symbol  of  the  "  bright 
"  and  pure"  god  ;  and  indeed  the  Platonists  favoured 

>    Philochorus    ap.   Schol.    XXI.  258. 
Vulg.  ad  Od.  XX.  155.  cf.  ad       '  Plutarch  Dion.  13. 
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this  supposition*,  which  is  not,  however,  supported 
by  any  historical  authority.  The  worship  of  the 
sun  was  practised  in  the  Acropolis  of  Corinth,  at 
Rhodes,  Athens,  and  in  earlier  times  also  at  Ca- 
lauria  and  Tamarum ;  hut  in  none  of  these  places 
was  it  connected  with  the  rites  of  Apollob. 

6.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  inquire  how  any  ideal 
connexion  between  Apollo  and  the  sun,  if  it  ivally 
existed,  should  have  been  entirely  overlooked  for  so 
many  centuries  ;  how  was  it  that  these  deities  were 
not  identified  till  the  Grecian  mythology  had  ceased 
to  have  any  influence  tqion  the  ideas  and  feelings  of 
mankind?  Even  when  the  Egyptian  interpreters 
identified  Horus  with  Apollo,  they  were  in  all  pro- 
bability guided  only  by  the  resemblance  between  the 
destroyer  of  the  Python  and  the  vanquisher  of  Baby 
(Typhon  in  Greek c).  The  Persian  magi,  however, 
in  discovering  a  connexion  tatween  the  worship  of 
Apollo  and  their  religion  (on  which  account  Xerxes 
preserved  from  injury  the  island  where  Apollo  and 
Diana  were  born'1),  were  influenced  by  a  well- 
grounded  comparison,  which  we  shall  find  occasion 
to  confirm  in  a  subsequent  chapter*" ;  yet,  in  all  pro- 
bability, it  was  not  the  sun,  but  Ormuzd,  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  AjmiIIo.  It  was  not  until  the 
philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school  identified  the  deities 
of  the  popular  creed  partly  with  material  powers 

'  Plutarch  de  Defect.  Orac.  the  sun;  but  atm  und  the  .K- 

7,  i  a.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  I  j.  Synip.  gyptian  Horns  cannot  surely 

Qiisst.  III.  io.  have    any  etymological  eon- 

•*  jEgiaetica  p.  17.    The  A-  uexion. 
pollci  'HX»Iot  at  Argos  (Paus.        11  See  below,  ch.  6.  fj.  10. 
VIII.  46.  a.)  ia  hardly  a "HAim.        c   Ik-md.  VI.  Pseutlo- 

*  The  Trazcnian  "Oj»t  (Paus.  Plat,  Axioch.  p.  37 1  A.  romp. 

II.  30,  6.)  was  probably  a  god  .*Eseb.  Per*.  206. 
of  the  »eason».  and  afterward* 
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and  objects,  and  partly  with  the  attributes  of  the 
universal  intellect  (voDf),  that  the  doctrine  was  ad- 
vanced of  Apollo  being  the  sun.  From  them  Eu- 
ripides, who  called  Jupiter  the  air,  and  Vesta  the 
earth,  was  naturally  among  the  first  to  receive  it. 
In  the  tragedy  of  Phaethon,  the  mother  of  the  un- 
fortunate youth  complained  against  his  father  He- 
lius  as  follows ;  "  Rightly  does  he  who  knows  the 
"  secret  names  of  the  gods  call  thee  Apolio"  (the  de- 
stroyer*) ;  referring,  without  doubt,  not  to  any  doc- 
trine connected  with,  or  revealed  in  the  mysteries, 
but  to  a  philosophical  interpretation.  This  opinion, 
thus  adopted  by  Euripides,  became  still  more  gene- 
ral at  Alexandria;  and  Callimachus  blames  those 
"  who  separate  Apollo  from  the  sun,  and  Diana  from 
"  the  moonB."  Soon  afterwards  it  was  said  to  have 
originated  in  very  early  times ;  and  the  author  of 
the  astronomical  treatise  attributed  to  Eratosthenes1, 
relates,  that  Orpheus  the  Thracian  had  from  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  at  break  of  day,  prayed  to  the 
sun,  whom  he  also  called  Apollo,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  deities'.  Nevertheless,  this  statement  does 
not  authorize  us  to  infer,  that  in  the  ancient  Orphic 
Hymns,  previous  to  Herodotus,  Apollo  and  the  sun 
were  identified.  For  this  system  of  religious  spe- 
culation was  chiefly  concerned  about  Bacchus  ;  and 

'  Eurip.  Phaeth.  fr.  2.  Mat-  res,  ap.  Strab.  XIV.  p.  655. 
thiae.   'AnoKXu  8*  iv  fyjorols  <r'       h  C  24,    It  is  only  the  fol- 

i>p85ts  Kaktl  "OoTtt  to.  a-iyarr  6*6-  lowing  narration  which  is  taken 

par'  oi&t  baipavttv.  from  the  Bassarides  of  yEscliy- 

»  Fragm.  48.  The  same  doc-  lus  ;  comp.  Timotheus  ir«p!  xoa- 

trine  was  followed  by  Apollo-  funrntias  ap.  Euseb.  Scalig.  p.  4. 
dorus  (Macrob.  Sat.  I.   17.)       '  This  fact  refers  to  the 

and  Philochorus,  according  to  actual  worship  of  the  sun  in 

whom   there  was  a  Helius-  Thrace,  Sophocles  in  Tereo  ap. 

Apollo  among  the  Tritopato-  Schol.  II.  XV,  705. 
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in  all  the  fragments  of  the  Orphic  Hymns  of  any 
antiquity  Apollo  is  hardly  ever  noticedk. 

7.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  whatever  might  have 
been  the  poetical  attributes  of  Apollo  in  late  times, 
in  his  religious  character  he  was  in  no  respect  an 
elementary  deity,  the  essence  of  whose  godhead  is 
a  personification  of  the  creative  powers  of  nature. 
None  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  such  a  religion 
are  discoverable  in  his  worship.  So  far  from  being 
a  god  of  generation1  and  production,  he  remains 
unmarried  and  youthful ;  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
his  poetical  amour  with  the  nymph  Daphne,  and 
his  sons,  mentioned  in  poetry  and  prophecy,  have 
no  connexion  with  his  worship.  In  his  sacred  rites 
and  symbols  there  is  no  trace  of  the  adoration  of 
the  generative  powers,  like  those  occurring  in  the 
ancient  Arcadian  worship  of  Mercury,  the  Argive 
fables  of  Juno,  or  the  Attic  legends  of  Vulcan  and 
Minerva.  The  worship  of  Apollo  is  even  still  more 
widely  removed  from  the  boisterous  and  frantic  or- 
gies so  conspicuous  in  the  Thracian  rites  of  Bac- 
chus. And  although  this  latter  worship  flourished 
by  the  side  of  mount  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  near 
the  Pythian  temple,  and  both  kinds  of  religious  wor- 
ship were  practised  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 


k  The  passages  in  which  he 
is  considered  as  the  god  of  the 
nun,  a  fragment  in  J.  Diaco- 
nus.  and  a  hymn,  are  of  the 
latest  date.  The  Sibylline  Ora- 
cle in  Zosinius  b.  6.  where 
Apollo  is  called  Melius,  is  of 
the  Alexandrine  age  ;  likewise 
the  strange  hymn  in  Hrunck's 
Analcrta  vol.  II.  p.  518.  is 
of  very  late  date.  Moreover, 
the  coins,  in  which  Apollo  is 


represented  with  rays  round 
his  head,  are,  as  far  as  I  ran 
discover,  all  of  the  age  of  the 
emperors. 

1  The  Apollo  yivirttp  of  De- 
los  was  probably  so  called  with 
a  fixed  though  obscure  refer- 
ence, like  the  Apollo  jtut,  ,<.><„•, 
which  the  Orphic  philosophers 
in  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  17.  also  ex- 
plained to  be  progenitor  in  ge- 
neral. See  above,  ch.  a.  §.  15. 
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of  each  other  "',  yet  the  religious  feeliugs  and  rites 
which  distinguished  the  service  of  the  two  gods  al- 
ways remained  dissimilar. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  we  shall  accordingly 
take  for  granted  the  original  diversity  of  AjhjIIo  and 
the  sun ;  and  though  the  rites  of  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  as  preserved  and  recorded  in  later  times, 
are  doubtless  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  written 
documents  which  either  we  or  the  Greeks  possessed, 
it  will  be  convenient  first  to  state  the  clearer  and 
mure  intelligible  accounts  of  Homer  on  the  subject 
of  Apollo,  his  divine  character  and  worship. 


CHAP.  VI. 

On  the  double  character  of  Apollo  as  a  punishing  and 
avenging;  and  aim  as  a  healing  and  protecting  deity. 
On  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  his  different  titles  of 
Apollo,  Pfuvbus,  Peean,  Agyieus,  and  Lyeeus. 

1 .  Homer,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had,  both  from 
hearsay  and  personal  observation,  acquired  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Cretan  worship  of  Apollo 
in  the  Sinintheum,  in  the  citadel  of  Troy,  in  Lycia 
near  mounts  Ida  and  Cragus,  as  well  as  of  Pytho 
and  the  Delian  palm-tree.  His  picture  of  Apollo  is, 
however,  considerably  changed  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  god  acting  as  a  friend  to  the  Trojans  and  an 
enemy  to  the  Greeks,  although  both  equally  honour 
him  with  sacrifices  and  paeans.  Yet  he  generally 
appears  to  the  Greeks  in  a  darker  and  more  un- 
favourable view.  "  Dread  the  son  of  Jupiter?  says 

m  Orchomenos  p.  383.  com-  bum.  p.  89.  Creuzer  Symbulik 
pare  Schwarz   Mist-ell.  Polit.    vol.  111.  p.  166. 
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the  priest  of  Chryse  to  the  Greeks,  "  he  walks  dark 
"  as  night;  the  tture  and  deadly  arrows  rattle  oh 
"  his  shoulders."  His  punishments  are  sudden  sick- 
ness, rapid  jtestilence,  and  death,  the  cause  and  oc- 
casion of  which  is  generally  unseen:  yet  sometimes 
he  grants  death  as  a  blessing".  His  arrows  are 
said  to  wound  from  afar,  l>ecnuse  they  are  unfore- 
seen and  unexpected.  He  is  called  the  far-darting 
god";  his  divine  vengeance  never  misses  its  aim. 
He  appears  in  the  terror  of  his  might  when  from 
the  heights  of  the  citadel  he  stimulates  the  Trojans 
with  a  loud  war-cry  to  the  combat'1 ;  and  leads  them 
on,  a  cloud  around  his  shoulders,  and  the  JQgfal  in 
his  hand,  into  the  thick  of  the  battle  %  like  Mars 
himself',  though  far  from  shewing  the  boisterous 
confidence  of  that  deity.  Achilles,  to  whom  he  is 
indeed  particularly  hostile,  calls  him  the  most  per- 
nicious of  all  the  gods.  Even  when  he  npjjears 
amongst  the  gods,  "  all  tremble  hej'ore  him  in  the 
"  palace  of  Jupiter,  and  rise  from  their  seats  ; 
"  while  Latum/  (done  rejoices  that  she  has  produced 
"  so  strong  a  son  and  so  powerful  an  archer "." 

It  is  remarkable  how  seriously  Homer  (who  other- 
wise sjieaks  of  the  gods,  and  particularly  of  those 
friendly  to  Troy,  with  some  levity  of  expression') 


■  CM.  XV.  402.  cf.  III.  280. 
XI.  171  II.  XXIV.  759.  Diana 
kill*  women  for  him,  a*  in  Pin- 
ilnr  Pylh.V.  10.  On  Diami  mid 
Apollo,  u  god*  of  death,  set* 
Nam's  Opusc.  I.4»t.  P.  11.  n.  12, 
p.  393  tqq, 

""Iuuitik,  itatpyot,  ««ij,'3«Xnc. 
iianjfUXi'Ttft,  O0ijr»p. 

U.  IV.  508.  VII.  21. 

*  n.  xv.  3o8.  xvi.  703. 


•  Sec  Tind.  Pyth.  IV.  86. 
'  Horn.   Hymn.  Apoll.  Del. 

1 3- 

'  Homer  represents  Venus  «> 
the  protector  of  /Eneas  and 
antagonist  of  Dionicde,  and 
Mars  in  battle  for  the  Trojans, 
in  b  disadvantageous  light;  and 
describes,  with  evident  irony, 
the  weakness  of  the  goddess, 
and  the  brutal  confidence  of 
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describes  the  character  of  Apollo.  He  is  never  re- 
presented as  hurried  on  by  blind  fury.  He  never 
opposes  the  Greeks  without  reason,  or  through  ca- 
price, but  only  when  they  disregard  the  sacred  right 
of  priests  and  suppliants,  or  assume  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  arrogance.  But  when  the  gods  separate 
into  two  bodies,  and  descend  to  the  contest,  un- 
moved by  passion,  he  shuns  the  combat,  and  speaks 
of  the  quick  succession  of  the  race  of  man  in  a 
manner  which  betokens  the  oracular  deity  of  Pytho". 
A  similar  spirit  is  perceivable  in  his  address  to  the 
daring  Diomed :  "  The  race  of' the  immortal  gods 
"  resembles  not  that  of  mortals."  Thus  Apollo  ap- 
pears as  the  minister  of  vengeance,  the  chastiser  of 
arrogance.  Consistently  with  this  character  he  de- 
stroys the  proud  Niobe the  unruly  Aloida;  y,  Ti- 
tyus  and  the  Python,  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  His 
contests  with  Eurytus  of  CEchalia,  and  with  Phor- 
bas  the  Phlegyan,  were  grounded  on  historical  facts; 
the  former  alluded  to  the  enmity  between  the  Do- 
rians and  (Echalians,  the  latter  to  that  between  the 
Pythian  sanctuary  and  the  Phlegyans  \ 

2.  We  will  now  examine  the  notions  of  other 
poets  on  the  character  of  Apollo  as  a  revenging  and 


the  god.  In  like  manner,  Diana 
and  the  river-god  Scamander 
sometimes  play  a  very  undig- 
nified part.  Apollo,  alone,  al- 
ways maintains  his  dignity. 

■  a.  xxi.  464.  cf.  xxiv. 

40.  t;>  offr*  ap  <pptmt  tla\v  ivaim- 
MM. 

*  Bt  XXIV.  606. 

I  Od.  XI.  517. 

'  II.  VIII.  127.  He  over- 
comes Phorbas  in  a  boxing- 
match,  Eurytus  in  a  contest  of 


archery,  to  which  the  latter 
had  challenged  all  the  gods : 
hence  he  is  in  general  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  contests 
with  the  crestus  (II.  XXIII. 
660.  Plutarch.  Qutest.  Symp. 
VIII.  4);  and  amongst  the 
Dorians,  who  loved  the  sports 
of  the  field,  was  particularly 
considered  as  a  patron  of  arch- 
ery and  huntsmen.  II.  XXIII. 
871.  Soph.  (Ed.  C.  1091.  Pol- 
lux V.  5.  39. 
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punishing  deity,  in  which  light  lit'  i*  introduced  liy 
Homer.  Archilochus  calls  upon  Ajk>11o  to  *•  punish 
"  and  destroy  the  guilty  ux  he  is  aunt  to  destroy 
them*"  Hipponax,  the  successor  of  Archilochus 
in  abusive  satiric  poetry,  prays  that  "  Diana  and 
"  Apollo  may  destroy  thee  b ;"  and  iEschylus,  with 
manifest  allusion  to  the  name,  says,  'AveXAov  aatmXt- 
<r*s c ;  which,  however,  can  hardly  entitle  us  to  infer 
that  the  name  of  Apollo  was  really  derived  from 
«-oAf<vd;  for  we  should  lose  sight  of  one  main  j>oiiit, 
viz.  the  object  against  which  his  destructive  powers 
were  directed,  or  be  reduced  to  consider  him  an  uni- 
versal destroyer,  a  character  which  is  ill  adapted  to 
mark  the  nature  of  a  divine  being  of  any  kind  what- 
soever. Apollo  slays,  indeed,  but  only  to  inflict  de- 
served punishment.  At  Megara  was  exhibited  the 
tomb  of  Coroebus,  who  had  slain  the  Fury  sent  by 
Apollo  against  that  town,  to  punish  the  crimes  of 
the  fathers  by  destroying  their  children  •.  After 
this  action,  Coroebus  was  ordered  to  carry  in  his 
arms  a  tripod  from  Pytho,  and  erect  on  the  spot 
where  he  should  fall  down  from  exhaustion,  a  town 
(Tripodiscus)  and  a  temple  to  the  god.  This  ex- 
plains why  many  sacred  fines  (Upa\  friiueu)  were  at 
Corinth,  Patara,  and  Amphipolis r,  paid  into  the 

*  *Q*a^  "AitoXAok,  «ui  tri  fiiv  der  Mythulogie,  p.  107, 

rovr  airtovc    Ilij/iniw,   mi    tr<fttis  '  Fausan.  I.  43.  7.   Ant  In 'I. 

&\v  itnttp  uXAtwsi.  Fragm.  79.  Palat.  VII.  154.   On  a  coin  of 

td.  Gaisford.  Prusia  Apollo  is  represented 

b  'AirA  a  i\iiriuv'\pTtfut  ai  with  a  scourge  in  his  hand.  Mi. 

rt   x",lr"x*mv'  Fragm.  16.  ed.  onnet  Descript.  toni.  II.  p.  482. 

Welcker.  1  Herod.  III.  52.  Walpole's 

c  yEUchyL  Agani.  1091.  Plato  Travels,  p.  541.    In  an  Asiatic 

Cratyl.  p. 405.  and  Eurip.  Pha-  inscription  of  the  cod.  Shenird. 

etli.  (above,  p.  3  1  2.  note  '.)  al-  these  fines  are  called  Upu  S/m- 

lude  to  die  same  derivation.  xt*ai. 
Hermann  i'eber  das  I  (Vara 
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temple  of  Apollo,  who  thus  appears,  iu  some  mea- 
sure, as  enforcing  his  own  judgments.  jEschylus 
refers  to  his  office  of  avenging  murder,  where  he 
speaks  of  Apollo,  Pan,  and  Jupiter,  as  the  gods  who 
send  the  Furies*;  Jupiter  as  rider  of  the  world,  Pan 
;is  the  daemon  that  disorders  the  intellect,  Apollo 
as  the  god  of  punishment.  Hence  it  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  the  Romans  believed  Apollo  to  be 
represented  in  a  statue  of  the  god  Vejovis,  a  terrible 
god,  equipped  with  arrows ''.  At  least  there  is  some 
connexion  lietweeu  him  and  Apollo  #f«r«</SoV<of,  "  who 
"  darts  down  in  the  lightning ;"  to  whom  the  Thes- 
salians  vowed  every  year  a  hecatomb  of  men'.  At 
Argos  it  was  the  custom  immediately  after  death 
for  the  relations  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo  as  a  god  of 
death  ;  the  priest  of  Apollo  (the  ampliipolus)  offered 
up  the  victim,  and  for  consuming  tbe  fragments  of 
the  sacrifice  a  new  fire  was  always  kindled.  On  the 
thirtieth  day  afterwards  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to 
Mercury  as  the  conductor  of  souls  k. 

3.  Although  we  have  thus  for  some  time  turned 
tbe  reader's  attention  to  the  gloomy  side  of  Apollo's 
character,  we  wish  to  caution  him  against  supposing 
that  he  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  malevolent 
and  destroying  power.  Thus  Pindar  declares  that 
of  all  the  gods  *  he  is  the  most  friendly  to  men '." 
His  titles,  also,  as  connected  with  different  temples, 
serve  to  remove  that  impression.  Thus  lie  was 
called  the  Healer  at  Elis "',  the  Assister  at  Phiga- 

*  Agamem.  55.  posse  suav.  vivi.  sec.  Epicur. 

*  Gellius  N.  A.  V.  12.  23.  p.  124.  Perhaps,  likewise. 
1  Sehol.  Eurip.  Plioen.  1446.  the  Apollo  Philesius  should  be 
k  Plut.  Qute.st.  Grxc.  34.  referred  to  this  head. 

'  Plut.  (le  E«  2  1.  p.  246.  de  m  'Aittjerxot.  Paus.  VI.  34,  5. 
Defeia.  Orai-.  7    p.  301),  nun    iuciarup,  Eurip.  Androm.  000. 
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leian,  the  Defender,  the  Averter  of  Evil", at  Athens, 
and  in  many  oracles  h  Although  some  of  these 
names  were  |)erhaps  not  introdueed  until  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  and  the  restriction  of  his  avenging 
jMiwer  to  physical  evil  is  first  ]>ereeptihle  in  Pindar 
and  the  tragedians  %  yet  the  idea  of  the  healing  and 
protecting  power  of  Apollo  must  have  l>een  of  re- 
mote antiquity.  Under  all  these  names  Apollo  din's 
uot  so  much  appear  hestowing  positive  good  as  as- 
suaging ami  warding  off  evil ;  and  in  this  character 
he  was  invoked  (according  to  an  oracle)  to  send 
health  and  good  fortune  r. 

4.  The  preceding  arguments  may  i>erhaps  receive 
additional  confirmation  from  a  description  of  the 
god  P^EAN  (lia^v)  in  Homer.  The  name  clearly 
hetoketis  a  healing  deity,  and  though  the  poet  in- 
deed speaks  of  hh ii  us  ;i  separate  individual,  and 
the  physician  of  Olympus  \  yet  this  division  apj>eurs 


B  'Emroi'piof,  Pans.  VIII.  3  J 

— 4<-5- 

0  '  \,*, £...r.-.  c,  ibiil.  I.  3.  3. 
Aristoph.  Pur.  410.  Compare 
Visconti  Muwn  Pin-Clement. 

1,  p.  27. 

9  'Amrptrm'tDt,  Orar.  ap.  De- 

mosth  in  Mill.  p.  33  r.  In- 
script.  in  Walpole's  Travels, 
p.  547.  Vo.  38.  Stuart's  Anti- 
quitiesof  Athens,  vol.  I.  p.  15. 
oiled  ir/xxrroriff .  in  the  colo- 
nies on  the  Pontua,  above,  ch. 

2.  §.6.  cunip.  Soph.  Trach. 
208.  with  Hermann's  note.  He 
in  invoked  in  bis  character  of 
npotrrariiptot  to  avert  nightly 
terrors,  in  Soph.  Elei*.  <j^M  ;  111 
Aj.  187  he  keeps  off  madness  ; 
in  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  811,  the 
fury.  n£A«t  «ai  rar^pM  fl<oi,  Bo- 
eckh  Corp.  Inscript.  N\  1693. 


Find.  Pyth.  V  63.  cf  IV 
270.  Aristoph.  Pint.  8.  Soph. 
tEd.  T.  140.  Callini.  Hymn. 
Apoll.  72.  See,  however.  II. 
XVI.  527.  He  was  called  .W- 
luot  at  Lindus,  Macrob.  Sal.  I. 
17.  Mfdirvt  vX  Rome  about 
416A.CC.  '\arptit.  Tjietac* 
ad  Lvcophr.  1 206. 

'  Uemosth.  in  Mid.  vAi  ■-»/> 
'  II.  V.  401,  890.  with  Schol. 
Venet.  cf.  Od.  IV.  232.  Ari- 
starchns  considered  Apollo  and 
Pa'on  in  Homer  as  identical, 
yet  Hesiod  distinguishes  them 
in  the  fragment  in  Eustath.  ad 
Od.  p.  1493.  Sehol.  .Min.  ad  I. 
(cf.  Hemsterhuis  in  Gaisfurd's 
Poetic  Min.  p.  551).  and  per- 
haps also  in  Brunck's  Analecta. 
vol.  I.  p.  67. 
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to  have  been  merely  poetical,  without  any  reference 
to  actual  worship ;  Bince  from  very  early  times  the 
paean  had,  in  the  Pythian  temple been  appointed 
to  be  sung  in  honour  of  Apollo u.  The  song,  like 
other  hymns,  derived  its  name  from  that  of  the  god 
to  whom  it  was  sung.  The  god  was  first  called 
paean,  then  the  hymn,  and  lastly  the  singers  them- 
selves x.  Now  we  know  that  the  paean  was  origin- 
ally sung  at  the  cessation  of  a  plague,  and  after  a 
victory;  and  generally,  when  any  evil  was  averted, 
it  was  performed  as  a  purification  from  the  pollu- 
tion y.  The  chant  was  loud  and  joyous,  as  cele- 
brating the  victory  of  the  preserving  and  healing 
deity *.  Besides  the  paeans  of  victory*,  however, 
there  were  others  which  were  sung  at  the  beginning 
of  battle b;  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  the  chorus 
of  Delphian  virgins  had  chanted  **  Io  Pecan"  at  the 


•  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Apoll. 
Pyth.  Earip.  Ion  128. 140.  Pin- 
dar's Ptean  in  the  Fragments. 

"  Proclus  apud  Phot.  l&wt 

Ttpj.il. 

1  Horn.  Hymn.  272,  320. 

■  Proclus  ubi  gup.  Hesych. 
In  Soph.  (Ed.  T.  152.  a  song 
of  a  chorus  resembling  a  p. run 
has  these  words;  *ni(3os — tr»«jp 
ff  «mro  Kai  jrtScov  ncivtrrffpios . 
cf.  Schol.  ad  v.  174.  et  Suid. 
in  i'r)i..'i'. 

•  Callim.  Hymn.  Apoll.  at. 
Nsenia;  and  pteans  opposed  to 
one  another.  Eurip.  Iph.  T. 
183.  The  god  of  death  was 
honoured  with  no  psan.  .  l-Ix.-h. 
Niob.  Frag.  5.  P*ans  to  Hades, 
the  Furies,  &c.  are  an  oxy- 
moron ;  see  Monk  ad  Eurip. 
Ale.  431. 


"  Comp.  the  pasans  of  the 
Spartans  at  the  Gymnopsedia 
for  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 
Etymolog.  Mag.  pag.  243,  4. 
Apollo  and  Diana,  gods  of  vic- 
tory. Soph.  Trach.  207. 

b  See  iEschyl.  Theb.  250. 
The  6\v\vyiibt  (ululatus)  which 
is  here  mentioned  was  in  part 
the  f'XtXrv,  which  according  to 
Plutarch  Thes.  22.  occurred  in 
singing  the  peean  and  at  the 
libation  (in  this  passage  <nr«V- 
JWrrt  is  evidently  the  right 
meaning).  Hence  Apollo  is 
called  <Xf><vr  in  Macrob.  Sat. 
I.  17.  From  this  also  comes 
the  .'A.,\,\'..r  which  Xenophon 
often  mentions,  but  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  ptean,  and 
represents  it  as  performed  to 
Enyalius  or  Mars,  Anab.  I.  8. 
18.  cf.V.  2,  j4.  HeU.II.4,17. 
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contest  of  Apollo  w  ith  the  Python '.  The  pa*an  of 
victory  varied  according  to  the  different  tribes ;  all 
Dorians,  viz.  Spartaus  Argives,  Corinthians,  and 
Syracusans,  had  the  same  d.  This  use  of  the  psan, 
as  a  song  of  rejoicing  for  victory,  "sufficiently  ex- 
plains its  double  meaning;  it  bore  a  mournful  sense 
in  reference  to  the  battle,  and  a  joyous  sense  in  re- 
ference to  the  victory.  Apollo,  under  this  name, 
was  therefore  either  considered  as  a  destroying  (from 
weuv),  or  as  a  protecting  and  heuling  deity,  who 
frees  the  mind  from  care  and  sorrow1-;  and  accord- 
ingly the  tragedians,  by  an  analogical  application  of 
the  word,  also  called  Death,  to  whom  Ixjth  these  at- 
tributes belonged,  by  the  title  of  Pa>an  f.  And  thus 
this  double  character  of  Apollo,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  was  equally  formidable  as  a  foe,  and  welcome  ait 
an  ally  if,  was  authorized  by  the  ambiguity  of  his 
name. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  title  Agyiki  s  had  a 
single  signification h.  This  appellation  of  Apollo 
was  peculiar  to  the  Dorians and  consequently  of 
great  antiquity  at  Delphi  k;  from  which  place,  how- 
ever, it  was  brought  over  to  Athens  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  indeed  partly  at  the  command  of  an 
oracle1.    His  statue  was  erected  in  court -yards,  and 


c  Callim.  Apoll.  113.  Apoll. 
Rhod.  II.  710.  cf.  A  then.  XV 
p.  701  C.  Duri»  np.  Etym.  Mhjj. 
in  h)U. 

dThuc.  VII.  44.  cf.  IV.  43. 
'  /Each.  Agam.  90. 
'  Eurip.  Hippol.  1373.  /Em-Ii. 
ap.  Stob.  Scrm.  p.  13  1. 

•  j45sch.  Agnm.  318. 

*  Tsetz.  ad  Lycoph.  35a. 
'  Dieurhidav  in  Meipuit'i&up. 

Schol.  Ariatophiin.  Vesp.  870. 

VOL.  L 


llurporrnt.  In  Te^ea  (derived 
from  Spuria)  Pnus.  VIII.33. 1 . 

k  Above,  c.h.  4.  $.  3. 

1  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  33  1 . 
romp.  Varro  ap.  I'urpliyr.  ad 
Moral.  Carm.  IV.  6.  ;H.  r,r  rr- 
xpnnfo  sui  <  I'ythii)  urnivli  in  vii* 
jwbliris  urbii  nuir  Athenienfrt 
ftntutix  altarihun  mcrijicarr  A- 
jmllini  inrtituerunt  et  Agycum 
ap/irlliire.  Also  Eurip.  Ion  1 86. 
to  which  Eustath.  ad  11.  p. 

Y 
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Itefore  tlie  doors  of  houses ;  that  is,  at  the  Ixmndary 
of  private  and  public  property,  in  order  to  admit 
the  god  as  a  tutelary  deity,  and  to  avert  evil.  The 
symbol  or  image  of  the  god  was  most  simple,  being 
a  conical  block  of  stone.  The  ancients  knew  not 
whether  to  consider  it  as  an  altar  or  statue  m.  The 
worship  consisted  of  a  constant  succession  of  trifling 
services  and  marks  of  adoration n.  Frankincense 
was  burnt  before  the  pillar";  it  was  bedecked  with 
wreathes  of  myrtle,  garlands,  &e.  This  was  suffi- 
cient to  remind,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  the 
ancient  Dorians  of  the  protecting  presence  of  their 
deity.  The  Athenians  represented  their  Hermes  or 
Mercury  iu  a  similar  manner.  This  god,  although 
fundamentally  distinct  from  Apollo,  was  by  them  in- 
vested with  the  same  offices :  thus  the  statues  of 
both  gods  were  placed,  as  protecting  powers,  in 
front  of  the  houses :  l>oth  gods  were  supposed  to 
confer  blessings  on  those  who  either  entered  or  left 
the  house:  both  were  represented  by  simple  co- 
lumnar statues.  With  Apollo,  however,  this  pro- 
tection was  rather  of  a  spiritual  and  inward  nature : 


166.  Rom.  refers.  Varro  is 
probably  followed  byEuanthius 
De  Trngccdia  et  Co  m  red  i  a :  A- 
tnenirnses  cumApollini  Nomio  vrl 
'AyiWu  (as  Osann.  Auctar.  Lex. 
p.  82,  corrects),  i,  e.  pastorum 
vidnorumque  (read  vicorumqne) 
prirsidi  deo  construct  is  arts  fes- 
tum  carmen  toienniter  autarent. 

"*  Schol.  Aristoph.Vesp.  870. 
Thesm.  496.  Eq.  1317.  Schol. 
Eurip.  Phoen.  634.  Harpocrai. 
Hesych.  Helladius  ap.  Phot, 
cod.  279.  pag.  1596.  Plautus 
Mercat.  IV.  t.  9.  Steph.  By/, 
in  oyvui,  also  Otto  de  Diis  Via- 


libus.  et  Zocga  De  Obeliscis  p. 
110.  TheAgyieus  often  occur* 
on  coins,  instead  of  other  em* 
blems  of  Apollo,  where  numis- 
matic writers  have  not  recog- 
nised the  symbol.  See  the 
coins  of  Apollonia  in  Epirus, 
Aptera  in  Crete,  Megara,  By- 
xaulium,  Oricus,  Ambracia, 
where  the  statue  is  surrounded 
with  fillets. 

"  Eurip.  Ion.  a )•!  sup. 

0  manor  ijyiiot,  Uemosth.  ubi 

sup.  and  Stephens's  Thesaurus, 
ed.  Li  mil.  vol.  I.  p.  1048. 
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while  the  phallic  form,  which  always  distinguished 
the  Mercuries  of  Athens,  shews  that  this  god  was 
considered  to  afford,  by  increasing  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  fields  and  cattle,  and  generally  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature,  a  more  external  and  physical  assist- 
ance. 

6.  To  these  titles  may  perhaps  l>e  added  the 
name  of  Apollo  himself.  That  we  must  search 
for  its  etymology  in  the  Greek  language  alone,  and 
thnt  it  could  have  l>ecn  derived  from  no  other 
source,  is  evident  from  the  preceding  investigations. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  we  cannot  derive  it  from 
the  sun,  AFEAJOE ''.  since  the  digumma  is  never 
changed  into  II.  The  derivation  from  OAfl  we  have 
already  rejected,  as  being  founded  on  a  partial  aud 
occasional  attribute  of  the  god  i.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  observe  that  the  ancient  Doric  /Eolian 
form  of  the  name  was  not  'Anfam  but  ,Aw*AA»yr, 
which  also  obtained  amongst  the  ancient  Latins', 
and  from  which  the  Macedonian  aud  Delphian 
month  Apell<em  evidently  derived  its  name.  Now 
if  this  is  admitted  to  l>e  the  original  form,  'AWaa«m> 
simply  means  the  aterter  or  defender1,  and  be- 


v  'A/bXuH.  the  Cretans  and 
Famphy linns,  Hesych.  in  v. 
Comp.  Hcmsterliui*  rul  Hesych. 
in  Ai3«wov.  Koen  ail  Grejj.  Co. 
rinth.  p.  354.  c<l.  Schcfer.  8i\n 
{Xio*  «»  ».'•/•;.  a  Liconuurj  Re- 
cording to  llesychius. 

1  The  jocular  etymology  of 
Plato  from  froXriv,  and  the  ab- 
surd one  from  dttoXvt,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  de  N'at.  Deor. 
Q.  27.  Plutarch,  de  Ei  9.  pag. 
118  (because  Apollo  was  to  Ik. 
De  Iside  76.  p.  207).  rf.  Ma- 


crob.  Sat.  I.  17.  and  others  in 
the  Etymol.  M.,  1  may  be  ex- 
cused from  examining. 

'  Mailt  nire  p.  151.  164. 

'  Kestus  in  v.  Comp.  Schnei- 
der, Lat.  Gram.  vol.  I.  1.  p.  ti. 

'  Tliere  appear  to  be  I  wo  radi- 
cal forms,  having  nearly  the  same 
meaning,  from  which  the  word 
A II FA  \0N  might  be  derived. 
First  fE.\  or  fEV,  VOLVO, 
"to  roll,"  "  to  press  together." 
and  EA.  "  to  push,  strike. 
"  drive,"  fcc.   "EAdtrni.  iXavniv. 
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longs  to  the  same  class  as  ' Akt$iKeuc6s,  'AvoTpvxaTu, 
and  other  names  mentioned  above. 

7.  All  these  names,  however,  only  indicate  the 
attributes  and  actions  of  the  deity;  but  the  name 
Phcebus  expresses  more  nearly  his  peculiar  nature. 
From  its  original  sense  of  "  bright"  "  clear"  its 
secondary  sense  of  "  pure"  "  unstained,"  is  easily 
derived  " ;  ami  hence  the  term  d>«u/3«£Wi<  (which  per- 
haps is  connected  with  the  Latin  J'ebruare),  "  to  ex- 
*  piate."  Phoebus  therefore  is  the  clear  and  spotless 
god,  frequently  emphatically  called,  the  "  pure  and 
"  holy"  (ayvot  8tos*).  This  name  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  him  when  he  returns  purified  from  Temped. 
The  same  meaning  is  implied  in  the  epithet  J -<■/<■... 
which  also  signifies  "pure,"  ami  "clear1;"  hence 
the  streams  near  the  temples  of  Apollo  in  Troy  and 
Lycia  were  called  Xanthus",  and  amongst  the  Mace- 
donians the  expiatory  festival  of  the  army  bore  the 
title  of  Xanthica  b.  In  allusion  to  Apollo  as  a  god 
of  joy  and  gladness,  /Rschylus  frequently  forbids 
that  he  should  be  invoked  in  sorrow c.  Several  other 
passages  from  poets  and  grammarians  might  l>e  ad- 
duced to  support  this  idea  *'. 

be,  «re  evidently  derivatives  of  faucon  Inscript.  vol.1,  pi.  52. 
this  ea  ;  from  which  it  is  pro-  N".  10.  The  term  t/mffrnmiul 
liable  that  linYXXuv  or  AroAAiuv  <r$m  was  used  of  the  Thcssalian 
is  derived,  M  Homer  constantly  diviners,  when  they  lived  apart 
uses  UkFm,  but  Adorn,  Pic,  as  on  the  nirotfrpdits  w><i""-  rltt» 
well  as  'AwSKkmr,  without  the  tarch.  de  Ki  20.  p.  243. 
digamma.  >  Plutarch,  de  Def.  Orac.  31. 

"  See  Apollon.  Lex.  Horn.  "  Theophrast.  de  Lapid.  37. 
p.  833.  ed.  Villoison.  Schol.  *  Compare  tfxuPov  M«y>  in  A- 
Apoll.  Rh.  II.  301.  pollon.  Lex.  in  v.  Lyeophr.  v. 

■  ^Eseh.  Suppl.  222.  Pindar  1000. 
Pyth.  IX.  66,   Plutarch,  de  E<       *  Sturz  He  Lingua  Maredoxira. 
ao.  p.  243.  De  Exilip  17.  p.       c  Agamemn.  1084,  1088.  cf. 
386.    Apollo  sauclus,  Cicero    Eurip.  Alrest.  22. 
Tnsc.  Quaest.  IV.  34.   Mont-       *  ^Esch.  Theb.  696,  865.  Eu- 
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8.  We  now  come  to  the  most  enigmatical  of  all 
the  titles  of  Apollo  ;  viz.  "  LvcEfs."  It  was  shewn 
above,  that  Apollo  Lycius  was  worshipped  at  Ly- 
eorea  ou  mount  Parnassus,  in  Lycia  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Cragus,  in  Lycia  under  mount  Ida,  at  Athens, 
Argus,  Sparta,  and  Sicyon.  This  religion  must  have 
been  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  (» reek  colonies  in 
Asia  Minor,  having  been  carried  over  thither  at  the 
time  of  their  establishment.  Homer  was  also  ac- 
quainted with  this  title  of  Apollo. 

In  explanation  of  this  epithet  we  every  where  find 
traditions  concerning  wolves.  The  descendants  of 
Deucalion,  who  survived  the  ileluge,  following  a 
wolf's  roar,  founded  Lycorea  ou  a  ridge  of  mount 
Parnassus.  Latoua  came  as  a  she-wolf  from  the 
Hyperlsireans  to  Dclos  :  she  was  conducted  by 
wolves  to  the  river  Xanthus.  Wolves  protected  the 
treasures  of  Apollo;  and  mar  the  great  altar  at 
Delphi  there  stood  an  iron  wolf  with  ancient  in- 
scriptions The  attack  of  a  wolf  upon  a  herd  of 
cattle  occasioned  the  worship  of  Apollo  Lyceus  at 
Argos.  where  a  brasen  group  of  figures,  com- 
memorating the  circumstance,  was  erected  in  the 
market-place  (.  The  Sicyouian  tradition  of  A- 
pollo  "  the  destroyer  of  wolves"  is  certainly  of 
less  antiquity,  as  also  the  epithet   A  i/a6at«vg»-  (Am- 

rip.  »p.  Plutarch,  ile  E<  20,  j>.  of  lite  chief  priestesses  were 

246.  XoijJui  vtzvwv  ipOt/iirtuv  <;.«-  here  registered,   Plutarch  Pe- 

Aat  at  a  \,n  ■  •  •  ■  ,."<■•  '  S " A ">'■«  riel .  2  1. 

,-r,»,  which  Hermann  has  '  Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  32.  Fur 

received  in  Eurip.  Suppl.  <,'>'/  \''u  ni  see nlhivcp  273. note'. 

He»yeh.  in  «i««/><rfici;pi)t.  Creu/.er  On  the  sanctity  of  die  wolf 

Meletem.  vol.  I.  p.  31.  there.  Sehol.  Apoll.  Rh.  II. 

1  Paii5.  X.  14.  4.  The  names  124. 
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percus),  which  occurs  in  Sophocles  and  other  au- 
thors G. 

Now  in  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  the  symbol 
of  the  wolf  in  this  signification,  it  may  be  first  re- 
marked that  it  is  a  beast  of  prey.  In  this  point  of 
view  it  cannot  but  appear  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  Apollo  should  in  the  Iliad  assume  the  form  of 
a  hawk'1,  and  a  species  of  falcon  should  be  called 
his  swift  messenger '.  Thus  also  the  tragedians  fre- 
quently represented  Apollo,  in  his  character  of  a  de- 
stroyer, under  the  title  of  Lyceus  k.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  suppose  that  it  was  this  character  of 
Apollo  as  a  destroying  power  which  gave  a  name, 
not  only  to  innumerable  temples,  but  even  to  whole 
countries;  such  a  supposition  would,  contrary  to 
history  and  analogy,  make  the  early  state  of  this 
religion  to  have  been  one  of  the  grossest  barbarism 
and  superstition.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
name  Lyceus  is  connected  with  the  ancient  primitive 
word  lux  (whence  htv$cif).    The  Greek  word  Awoj  is 


"  Elect.  6.  cf.  Schol.  ad  L  et 
ad  -Each.  Thcb.  147.  Plutarch . 
de  Sol.  Anim.  9.  p.  155.  He- 
sych.  in  Awcoin-iSi'of.raus.  II.  q. 7. 

h  II.  XV.  239.  cf.  Ann  mm. 
Liber,  e.  28.  KLm  H.  A  X. 
14.  Aristoph.  Av.  516.  [The 
translators  conceive  that  no- 
thing more  i.s  meant  in  the 
passage  of  Homer  than  that 
Apollo  flew  swiftly  as  a  hawk 
flies  swiftly.  It  does  not  follow 
because  there  was  a  resem- 
blance in  one  point  that  there 
was  a  resemblance  in  all.] 

1  Od.  XV.  515.  Apollo  yv- 
vauvs,  "  the  god  of  vultures," 


was  worshipped  oa  the  top  of 
a  hill  near  Ephcsus,  Conon 
Narr.  c.  35.  There  was  also  a 
kind  of  wolf  called  Kipxut.  Op- 
pian.  Cyneg.  III.  304. 

k  yEsch.  Theb.  147.  ...;<  <ri. 
\vKri  nva£,  XvKftos  y€vov  aTfwrtf 
Sam,  where  see  Blomneld. 
Corup.  Agam.  1266  and  Soph. 
(Ed.  T.  203.  Amm'  <W£  ra  <tA 
ffiXta.  In  a  milder  sense  in 
-■Esch.  Suppl.  694.  Soph.  (Ed. 
T.  920.  Elect.  656.  in  which 
last  tragedy  Apollo  throughout 
appears  as  armed  with  his 
highest  and  noblest  attributes. 
See  particularly  v.  1379. 
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preserved  most  distinctly  in  kvK<x(3af,  i.  e.  course  of' 
the  ligtit* ;  and  by  the  epithet  Awnr/*»^f,  applied  to 
Apollo  by  Homer m,  and  probably  taken  from  some 
ancient  hymns,  we  should  (from  the  idiom  of  the 
Greek  language)  rather  understand  one  born  of  /iff/if, 
than  the  Li/ria/i  <,<•<«/.  Thiit  light  ;in<l  splendour  Mt 
frequently  employed.  Ijoth  in  the  symbols  of  wor- 
ship and  language  of  the  jwets,  to  express  the  attri- 
butes of  Apollo,  cannot  be  denied  " ;  and  we  only 
remind  the  reader  of  the  belief  that  the  fire  which 
burnt  on  the  altar  of  Apollo  Lyceus  at  Argos  had 
originally  fallen  from  heaven":  ami  thus  the  epithet 
Lyceus  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
<ExfrtCN,  Phtehux,  anil  Xanthimv.  It  i>  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  that  the  wolf  was  made  use  of 
as  a  symbol  of  Apollo  merely  from  an  accidental 
similarity  of  name,  hut  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what 
analogy  even  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks 
could  have  found  between  the  wolf  and  light.  At  a 
later  period  it  was  attempted  to  explain  this  symbol 
by  the  circumstance  that  all  wolves  produced  their 
young  within  twelve  days  in  the  year,  the  precise 
time  during  which  Latoua  was  waudering  as  a  she- 
wolf  from  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delos  *i.  This  phy- 
sical interpretation  was,  however,  grounded  on  the 
fable,  and  not  the  fable  on  it.    Perhaps  the  sharp 


1  See  Vow  on  Virgil's  Gcorg. 
p.  408.  Creusser  Comment.  He- 
n»d.  vol.  1.  p.  417. 

">  fl.  IV.  10 1, 1 1  q.  cf.  Ileyne. 

0  Sec  Horn  Hymn,  ad  Apoll. 
Vyth.  a66. 

■  Scbol.  Soph.  Elect.  6. 

r  Perhaps  the  Apollo  «»civjk« 
in  Hcnyrh.  in  v.  belong"  to 


this  t:\ans  of  attribute*.  Also 
there  were  temples  of  Apollo 
oti  the  promontories  of  Lruret, 
ijtmcata*. 

*  Ariitol.  H.  A.  VI.  iy.  O- 
thcrwixe  .Klian.  H.  A.  IV.  4. 
Aposlol.  XII.  18.  romp,  above, 
p.  298.  note 
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sight  of  the  wolf r  (if  we  can  trust  the  accounts  of 
the  ancients),  or  even  the  bright  colour  of  the 
animal,  may  afford  a  better  explanation  \ 

9.  In  the  ancient  Grecian  worship,  however,  there 
is  another  example,  and  one  in  the  highest  degree 
remarkable,  of  the  connexion  between  light  and  the 
wolf.  On  the  lofty  peak  of  Lycaura,  a  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  above  the  ancient  Lycosura,  there  stood  (as 
Pindar  says)  a  lofty  and  splendid  altar  of  Jupiter 
Lycaeus,  with  which  were  in  some  way  connected 
all  the  traditions  concerning  Lycaon,  who  sacrificed 
his  child  to  Jupiter,  and  was  in  consequence  trans- 
formed into  a  wolf.  Now  not  only  does  the  symlxil 
of  the  wolf  occur  in  this  place but  there  is  also  a 
reference  to  light.  There  stood  here  a  sacred  shrine 
or  adytum,  supposed  to  be  inaccessible ;  and  the 
popular  belief  was,  that  whoever  entered  it  cast  no 
shadow ;  and  in  order  to  escape  being  sacrificed,  the 
aggressor  was  obliged  to  escape  as  a  deer:  hence 
the  pursuing  god  naturally  appeared  to  the  imagin- 
ation  as  a  wolf  ".  We  perceive  that  light  was  sup- 
posed to  dwell  within  the  sanctuary.  Thus  in  this 
very  ancient  worship  of  the  Parrhasians,  which  in 
other  respects  has  little  in  common  with  the  Doric 
worship  of  Apollo,  we  discover  the  same  combina- 


I  ApOStol.  XII.  21  . 

'  Among  the  moderns  see 
Payne  Knight,  Symbol.  Lang. 
§.  i  24.  Gail  Philoiogue  torn.  I. 
p.  300.  (comp.  Hoissonnde  in 
Millin's  Magasin  Encyrlopfdique 
torn.  118.  p.  346.)  where  Aofi'at 
is  brought  into  connexion  with 
At'wlot.  It  seems  to  rnc  pro- 
bable that  the  word  Ao£i7k  first 
expressed  the  oblique  position 


of  the  archer,  who  always  has 

■  Comp.  Pans.  VI.  8.  a. 

"  Theopompus  apud  Polyb. 
XVI.  12.  7.  Plutarch.  Quasi. 
Gt.  39.  p.  398.  Paus.  VIII.  38. 
5.  On  the  nffanv  see  Amphis 
ap.  Hygin.  Poet.  Astron.  II.  l- 
PnS-  35 ■  cf.  IV.  pag.  362.  ed. 
Muncker. 
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lion  of  ideas  and  symlxds  that  exists  in  the  latter, 
and  cannot  bnt  consider  it  a  vestige  of  some  very 
ancient  symbolical  idea  peculiar  and  genera)  amoug 
the  Greeks. 

10.  Having  proceeded  so  far,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  unite  and  harmonize  the  different  facts  already 
collected.  Apollo,  as  he  is  represented  by  Homer, 
exhibits  the  character  of  a  destroying  and  avenging, 
as  well  as  a  delivering  and  protecting  power.  But 
he  is  the  avenger  of  impiety  and  arrogance,  and  the 
punisher  of  injustice  and  crime,  and  not  the  author 
of  evil  to  mankind  for  evil's  sake.  He  was  there- 
fore always  considered  as  attended  with  certain 
beings  whose  nature  was  contrary  to  his  own ;  his 
character  could  only  1m?  shewn  in  opposition  with  a 
system  of  hostile  attributes  and  powers.  As  the 
warring  and  rietoriaux  god.  he  required  enemies  to 
combat  and  conquer:  as  the  pure  anil  height  god, 
he  implies  the  existence  of  a  dark  and  impure  side 
of  nature.  In  this  manner  the  worship  of  Apollo 
resembled  those  religions,  such  as  the  ancient  Per- 
sian, which  were  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  two 
principles,  one  of  good,  the  other  of  evil.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  no  deified  jiersonification  of  the 
creative  or  generative  powers  of  nature,  nor  of  any 
natural  object  or  phenomenon :  and  lie  has  there- 
fore nothing  in  common  with  the  deities  of  the  ele- 
mentary religions. 

These  ideas,  which  seem  to  be  expressed  with 
tolerable  distinctness,  in  the  most  ancient  epithets 
and  symbols  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
as  well  as  in  the  images  and  fictions  of  poets  down 
to  the  time  of  Euripides,  we  will  first  examine  with 
reference  to  the  fabulous  history  and  adventures  of 
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Apollo,  and  secondly  we  shall  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  influence  which  these  notions  exercised 
upon  the  worship  itself. 


CHAP.  VII. 

On  the  mythological  history  of  Apollo.  His  birth,  accord- 
ing to  the  Deliun,  his  battle  unfit  the  Python,  according  to 
the  Delphian  legend.  Mimic  rejiresentation  of  the  latter 
story,  and  of'  the  servitude  of  Apollo. 

1.  Our  present  investigation  renders  it  necessary 
to  ascend  to  a  period  in  which  the  primitive  religion 
of  the  Dorians  exhibited  a  distinct  and  original  cha- 
racter, before  it  had  been  combined  with  the  wor- 
ship of  other  deities.  At  that  time  this  nation  had 
only  two  male  deities,  Jupiter  and  Apollo  :  for  the 
existence  of  the  latter  every  where  supposes  that  of 
the  former,  and  both  were  intimately  connected  in 
Crete,  Delphi,  and  elsewhere ;  though  the  Doric 
Jupiter  did  not  receive  great  religious  honours.  In 
the  temple  of  Delphi  Jupiter  and  Apollo  were  re- 
presented as  Moiragetae,  accompanied  by  two  Fates". 
The  supreme  deity,  however,  when  connected  with 
Apollo,  was  neither  born,  nor  visible  on  earth,  and 

*  Pausan.  X.  24.  4.  Comp.  piter  at  Dodona  and  in  La- 
Pindar  Pyth.  IV.  4.  Zfut  fSno-i-  coma  were  called  'EAXa,  He- 
Afur  was  worshipped  at  Delphi,  sych.  in  v.  cf.  in  *EXa.  That 
Xenoph.  Anah.  V.  9.  22.  and  this  Elous  might  have  been 
also  Zfit  tlwnvot,  Hesych.  in  v.  originally  derived  from  the  El 
Perhaps,  too,  the  god  'EXeoor,  or  Eloha  of  the  people  of  Is- 
whom  Hesychius  (in  v.)  calls  rati,  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  is 
the  Doric  Vulcan,  may  be  the  an  etymology  which  leads  to 
reulJupiter;  a  conjecture  which  nothing  but  hopeless  and  un-  • 
is  confirmed  by  the  circum-  certain  conjectures, 
stance  that  the  temples  of  Ju- 
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perhaps  never  considered  as  having  any  immediate 
influence  upon  men.  But  Apollo,  who  is  often  em- 
phatically called  the  son  of  Jupiter  x,  acts  as  his  in- 
tercessor, ambassador,  and  prophet*  with  mankind  >'. 
And  whilst  the  father  of  the  gods  appears,  indis- 
tinctly and  at  a  distance,  dwelling  in  ether,  and  en- 
throned in  the  highest  heavens,  Apollo  is  described 
as  a  divine  hero,  whose  office  is  to  ward  off  evils 
and  dangers,  establish  rites  of  expiation,  and  an- 
nounce the  ordinances  of  Fate.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  investigate  these  latter  attributes,  more  especially 
in  the  mythology  of  Delos  and  Delphi. 

2.  The  tradition  of  the  birth  of  Apollo  at  Delos 
was  indeed  recognised  by  the  Ionians  and  Athenians, 
but  neither  by  the  Delphians,  Boeotians,  nor  Pelo- 
ponnesians  * ;  as  is  plain  from  the  indifference  which 
they  generally  shewed  for  the  temple  in  that  island. 
We  also  know  that  the  Boeotians  represented  Te- 
gyra  as  the  birthplace  of  Apollo. 

Apollo,  says  Pindar,  was  born  with  Time  * ; — al- 
luding to  the  many  obstacles  and  delays  experienced 
at  his  birth.  These  had  been  occasioned  by  the  in- 
fluence of  an  hostile  power,  the  same  which  pro- 
duced Typhaon  from  the  depths  of  Tartarus'5,  called 


'  "E«rrot  Atoc  vttf,  Alcman 
»p.  Ilephwst.  p.  66.  ed.  Gaisf. 

>'  vEtoh.   Km i.i  ii    19.  com- 
pare the  Uptiat  in  Macrobiua 
Set.  V.  32.  Scbol.  Soph.  (Ed 
Col.  791.  Soph.  El.  660. 

•  Concerning  iho  exception 
of  the  Messenians  iee  above, 
pag.  156.  note  '  .  mid  for  bis 
birthplace  at  Tegyra  above,  cb. 
3,  §.  it.  Apollo  was  also  said 
to  have  been  bom  at  Amphi- 
senia  in  Triphyliti,  Sleph.  Oyz. 


in  v.  and  there  was  a  temple 
of  Latuna.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  349. 
Antimiu-hus  Fragm.  78.  p.  1  1  1. 
ed.  Schellenbcrg. 

"  *E»>  xf^T'  e-  "  lime 
"  m<  requisite  for  his  birth  f 
"  sonic  time  elapsed  before 
"  Apollo  could  be  born,"  Pin- 
dar ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I. 
j».  383.  ed.  Potter. 

Homer.  Hynm.  Apoll.  305. 
ci'inji.  Hygin.  Fab.  54. 
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by  the  poets  Juno.  This  power  refused  its  assist- 
ance at  the  birth  of  Apollo,  and  compelled  Latona 
to  wander  in  the  pains  of  childbirth  over  earth  and 
sea  until  she  arrived  at  the  rocky  island  of  Delos. 

3.  Hence  the  island  of  Delos  itself  became  one  of 
the  subjects  of  mythology.  Pindar,  in  an  ode  to 
Delos,  addresses  it  as  "  the  daughter  of  the  sea,  the 
"  unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth,  which  mortals  call 
"  Delos,  but  the  gods  in  Olympus  the  Jar-famed 
"  star  of  the  dark  earth c ;"  and  related  how  "  the 
"  island,  driven  about  by  the  winds  and  waves,  as 
"  soon  as  Latona  had  placed  her  foot  on  its  shore, 
"  became  fiuft  bound  to  the  roots  of  the  earth  by 
"Jour  columns The  fable  of  the  floating  island 1 
(which  is,  however,  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo)  indicated  merely  the  rest- 
less condition  which  preceded  the  tranquillity  and 
brightness  introduced  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
god.  Henceforth  Delos  remained  fixed  and  un- 
shaken, immoveable,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Greeks,  even  by  earthquakes ;  for  which  reason,  the 
whole  of  Greece  was  alarmed  when  this  phe- 
nomenon happened  before  the  Persian  warf.  By 


c  Fragm.  Prosod.  I.  p.  587. 
ed.  Bocckh.  xa'P*  "'  <'""V"r" 
....  noinov  fivyaTtp,  ^florar  ti- 
ptias  aKtVTjTov  Ttpas,  av  Tt  fiporot 

AuAop  KlxXrjITKOVGtV,  fUlKiipti  d'  iv 

aarpov. 

d  Pindar  ibid. 

*  Comp.  Spanheim  ad  Cal- 
lim.  Hymn.  Del.  36.  273. 

'  Pindar  Fragm.  Prosod.  1 . 
Hi  nek h.  This  ode  must  then 
have  been  written  before  the 
earthquake  in  Olymp.  7a.  3. 


see  Herod.  VI.  98.  which  con- 
firms the  assertion  of  Dissen 
that  I  -1  Inn .  I  4,  is  not  alluded 
to.  since  this  poem,  as  the 
same  critic  shews,  was  written 
after  Olymp.  80.  3.  Herodotus, 
attain,  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  earthquake  which  took 
place  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thu- 
cyd.  II.  8.),  and  Thucydides  had 
never  heard  of  the  other,  which 
occurred  before  his  time,  nor 
read  the  statement  of  Herodo- 
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"  the  words  the  star  of  the  dark  earth,"  Pindar  al- 
] mil's  to  the  idea  that  Delos  (as  the  name  shews) 
was  considered  a*  a  pure  and  bright  island,  whose 
shores,  too  holy  for  [KiUution,  were  ever  kept  free 
from  corpses,  the  sight  of  which  is  odious  to  the 
god.  Hence  also  the  tradition  that  Asteria,  whose 
name  is  derived  from  the  offspring  of  the  Ti- 

tans, had  cast  herself  iuto  the  sea.  and  been  petrified 
on  the  shore. 

4.  The  birth  of  Apollo,  being  an  e|>och  in  my- 
thology, was  without  doubt  celebrated  in  ancient 
hymns,  whose  simplicity  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  higher  polish  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
A  hymn  of  this  description,  ascribed  to  Olen,  was  ad- 
dressed to  Eileithyia,  the  worship  of  which  goddess, 
together  with  other  religious  ceremonies,  was  brought 
over  (as  has  lieen  above  remarked  *)  from  Cnosus  to 
Delos,  and  from  thence  to  Athens  h.  lu  calling  Eilei- 
thyin the  mother  of  the  god  of  love1.  Olen  exceeded 
the  regular  bounds  of  tradition  respecting  Apollo, 
by  confusing  the  worship  of  a  strange  god  with  that 
deity,  and  probably  identified  her  with  the  ancient 
Venus  (' A<f>j><,Shri  ijiyala.),  whose  altar  Theseus  is  snul 
to  have  erected  at  Delos  k.  In  either  case,  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  ancient  Attic  worship  on  the  sa- 
cred island,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Delian  rites, 
illustrate  the  mention  of  Cupid  in  ttie  Delian  hymn. 
AV»r  days  and  nine  nights  I^atona  writhed  in 

to*.  Comp,  Murinn.  RpuH  Plin.  IV.  35.    The  confusion  of  Ei- 

H.  N.  IV.  la.  Aratid.  Ornt.  VI.  leitbyia  una  Fnti\  by  Ok-n. 
p.  77,  78.  Spnnlicini  nd  CnJ-  in  only  «  Mippnaition  of  Pnn- 
liin.  Del.  n.fttt'.  Muiina. 

*  Above,  ch.  2.  §.  13.  '  Pnusnn.  IX.  17.  J. 

h  Ptuian.  I.  t8.  5.  VIII  11.       1  Spiinlnim  iul  Calliiri  Dai 

I.  IX.  17.  2.    Coinp.  Hcmd.  308. 
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hopeless  pains  of  childbirth,  .surrounded  by  the  be- 
itcroletit  Titaitida\  Diane,  Rhea,  Themis  and  Am- 
phitrite,  who  finally  (according  to  the  hymn  of  Ho- 
mer) prevailed  upon  Kileithyia  by  the  promise  of  a 
golden  necklace.  Then  the  pains  seized  Latona ; 
she  cast  her  arms  around  the  palm-tree,  and  brought 
forth  her  divine  son.  The  explanations  of  the  bribe, 
offered  to  Eileithyia,  are  all  too  far-fetched  :  pro- 
bably pregnant  women  at  Delos  consecrated  their 
necklaces  to  that  goddess. 

5.  The  exact  spot  where  the  birth  of  Apollo  took 
place  was  shewn  in  Delos,  since  the  least  circum- 
stance connected  with  so  important  an  event  could 
not  fail  to  excite  interest.  It  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  place  where  the  torrent  Iuopus  flows  from 
mount  Cynthus  K  Here  there  was  a  circular  pool 
(the  \lfj.Yf)  T^dWo-a),  the  form  of  which  is  often  care- 
fully mentioned  "'.  By  its  side  grew  two  sacred 
trees,  the  palm  and  the  olive,  which  are  not  else- 
where reckoned  among  those  sacred  to  Apollo ;  as 
in  Greece  Proper  the  first  does  not  grow  at  all,  and 
the  second  not  without  great  care.  The  Delian 
temple  alone  could  boast  of  the  palm,  the  use  of 
palm-branches  at  the  games  having  also  originated 
in  Delos". 

This  island  acquired  so  much  sanctity  by  the 
birth  of  Apollo,  that  no  living  being  was  permitted 

1  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  16.  19.        n  Pausan.  VIII.  48.  i.  conf. 

Callim.  Del.  20(1.  compare  the  Horn.  Odyss.  VI.  167.  Schol. 

map  of  the  island  in  Choiseul,  ad  Eurip.  Ion, 93 2. Lilian.  V.  H. 

Goutlier,    Voyage  Pitlureiique,  v.  4.  Hygin.  Fab.  53.  140.  Ca- 

tom.  1.  pi.  31.  lull.  XXXIV.  8.  For  the  palm 

"'  See  /Eschyl.  Eumen.  9.  as  an  emblem  of  Delos  on 

Theognis  v.  7.  Herod.  II.  170.  Greek  vases,  see  Tischbein  I. 

Eurip.  Ion  169.  Iphigen.  Taur.  24  II.  12. 
1 105.  Cull.  Apoll.  59.  Del.  261. 
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either  to  l>e  liom  or  die  within  its  boundary". 
Every  pregnant  woman  was  obliged  to  go  over  to 
ili"  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia,  in  order  to  be 
debvered.  One  of  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  respect- 
ing religious  purity  (which  may  in  general  Ik-  traced 
to  the  worship  of  Apollo)  was,  that  all  intercourse 
with  pregnant  women  polluted  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  touch  of  a  corpse.  The  prohibition  against 
keeping  dogs  had  t  he  same  origin  p.  On  the  whole, 
the  Delian  traditions  are  not  to  be  considered  as  of 
very  great  antiquity  or  credit;  they  contain,  indeed, 
hardly  any  original  source  of  information  respecting 
Apollo,  being  generally  composed  of  descriptions  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  island  itself;  several  legends,  as 
that  of  its  having  once  floated  on  the  ocean,  &c, 
appear  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Ionians ; 
this  race,  even  in  fiction,  allowing  itself  far  greater 
latitude  than  the  Dorians. 

6.  Apollo,  according  to  the  Attic  legend,  passed 
to  Delphi  from  Delos  through  Attica  and  Hieotia ; 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  makes  him  come  from 
the  northern  districts,  but  likewise  through  Hootia : 
according  to  other  traditions  he  came  from  the  Hy- 
perboreans. According  to  another,  Lntona  was  car- 
rying the  two  babes,  Apollo  and  Diana,  in  her  arms, 
when  assailed  by  the  Python the  mother  seeking 
refuge  on  a  sacred  stone  near  the  plane-tree  at  Del- 
phi1': in  another,  Apollo  was  a  child  at  the  time  of 

•  Strabo  X.  j>.  486,  kc.  crob.  Sat.  1.  17. 

C  A  fabulous  reunon  in  given  '  Clearchus  of  Soli  in  Allien, 

by   Callinwhun,    Fnigni.    y.  XV.  p.  701  C.  Durisap  Ety- 

Hygin.  fnb.  247.  io«d,  Mn<.  in  'Ufir,  where  for 

*  When  four  dnv»  old .  ur-  <j\ui*  read  '  XmiXXmra  romp, 
cording  to  Hyi(in.  Iidi.  i.y->.  el  H;int  ml  (irei'  ( 'uniilli.  p.  S^. 
Eurip.  Iphig.  Tnur.  1353.  Mu.  Tlii*  legend  ngrvt's  with  the 
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this  event " ;  and,  accordingly,  a  Delphian  hoy,  both 
whose  parents  were  alive,  represented  the  actions  of 
the  deity  at  the  great  festival.    The  destruction  of 
the  Python,  however,  always  formed  the  chief  event 
of  the  sacred  fable.    It  was  by  this  feat  that  Apollo 
gained  possession  of  the  oracular  chasm,  from  which 
the  goddess  Earth  had  once  spoken.    It  was  not 
however  without  some  resistance  that  she  gave  way 
to  the  claims  of  the  youthful  god ;  whom,  according 
to  Pindar,  she  even  attempted  to  hurl  down  to  Tar- 
tarus'.   The  serpent  Python  is  represented  as  the 
guardian  of  the  ancient  oracle  of  the  Earth  u,  and 
a  son  of  the  Earth  itself,  sprung  from  the  warm 
clay  that  remained  after  the  general  deluge,  and 
dwelling  in  a  dark  defile  near  a  fountain,  which  was 
said  to  be  supplied  from  the  Styx*.    The  serpent, 
as  usual,  represents  an  earthly  being,  by  which  is 
personified  the  rough  and  shapeless  offspring  of  na- 
ture.   It  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
nature  of  water  and  the  sea ;  and  hence  was  called 
Delphin,  or  Dt'tphitw?,  like  the  fish  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  particularly  sacred  to  Apollo,  and 
in  all  probability  was  also  conceived  to  have  been 


compositions  on  the  Greek 
vase  in  Tischbein  III.  4.  The 
plane-tree  occurs  also  in  Tlico- 
phrast.  Hist.  Plant  IV.  13. 
Plin.  II.  N.  XVI.  44.  and  in  a 
bas  relief  at  the  Villa  Albaai, 
Zovga  df  Qbelisris  p.  111. 

*  Apoll.  Rli.  II.  707.  comp. 
Jambhch.  Vit.  Pythag.  10. 

1  Schol.  .'Esch.  Eumcn.  2. 

"  Comp,  Hygin.  fab.  140. 

1  Plutarch  de  Pyth.  Orac. 
17.  The  fountain  there  spoken 
of,  and  not  that  of  Castnlia,  is 


the  one  which  the  serpent  was 
supposed  to  haunt.  Comp.  He- 
sych.  in  Tn£lov  ftoivot ;  a  mound 
erected  over  the  Python,  in  a 
ravine  near  Delphi,  which  is 
sometimes  placed  at  Sicyon, 
Puus.  II.  7.  7. 

r  Apoll.  Rhod.  II.  706. 
Schol.  (where  also  AtX^vnjc  is 
in  the  MS.)  Dionys.  Perieg. 
441.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  aoo. 
An  lipUhfp  Koprj,  according  to 
later  writers,  in  Apollod.  I.  6. 
3- 
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subdued  by  him.  After  this,  the  serjwnt  that 
watched  the  oracle  remained,  although  conquered, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  ancient  struggle,  and  of  the 
victory  of  the  god,  and  was  placed  near  the  rocky 
chasm  at  the  foot  of  the  tripod,  in  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary*. 

7.  The  battle  with  the  Python  lieing  finished", 
Apollo  himself  breaks  the  laurel,  to  weave  a  crown 
of  victory b.  Here  too  he  was  said  first  to  have 
sung  the  paean,  as  a  strain  of  triumph.  In  the  dra- 
matic exhibition,  by  whirh  the  Delphians  repre- 
sented the  adventures  of  Apollo,  the  Pythian  strain 
(•Kftjos  tlvSne)  was  here  introduced.  This  air,  which 
was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  simple  melody, 
soon  received  all  the  embellishment  of  art ;  and  being 
raised  by  Timosthenes  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  mu- 
sical composition  c,  was  (contrary  to  the  ancient  cus- 


'  Luriuii  tic  A.strol.  23.  The 
symbol  of  the  goal  is  con- 
nected with  the  Python  (since 
A<£  is  railed  a  child  of  I  he  Pv- 
thon,  Plutarch  Qiiii'si .  GiKC. 
is.)  also  a  river  klyat,  and  the 

irtbinv  Alyaloy  al   Delphi    •  He 

(tiod  ap.  Steph.  Byx.),  aud  the 
I'firfxikit  Aiyaios,  llesvch.  in  v. 
i  f.  Pausan.  X.  11.4.  and  Uiod. 
XV.  j6.  The  same  animal  was 
likewise  sacred  lo  Apollo  at 
Elyrua  in  Crete  (above,  eh.  I. 
\.  5.)  and  Tylissns ;  in  the 
coins  of  which  town  Apollo  is 
represented  with  a  goat's  head 
in  his  hand.  At  Delos  the  al- 
tar Ktparitr,  or  Kffxinvor,  was 
made  of  goals'  horns  by  Apollo 
while  a  bay,  Plutarch  The* 
II.  de  Solert.  Animal.  35.  p. 
201.  Callim.  Hymn.  Apoll. 
$1.    The  same  story  was  lold 


of  the  Kfpmtrriii  rojror  at  Mile- 
lus  (Callim.  ap.  Etym.  Mag. 
584.  10.),  where  there  was  a 
strange  story  of  a  he-goat 
which  gave  milk.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  goat  was 
originally  (me  of  the  unclean 
animals  of  the  Worship  of  A- 
poDo. 

•  Apollo,  according  to  Si- 
nionides  (ap.  Eustath.  ad  II. 
p.  52.  39.),  slew  the  monster 
with  an  hundred  arrows  (as 
an  explanation  of  irao]  -f.A.rtjv) 
Tile  battle  is  represented  on 
the  coins  of  Crotona ;  see 
Eckhcl  Num.  Anecdot.  plate 
I.  N*.  13. 

'•  Callim.  ap.  Tertull.  de 
Cor.  7. 

1  See  in  particular  Bocckh 
de  Metr.  Pind.  III.  4.  p.  182. 
Pollux    IV    to.  81.  calls  the 


VOI,.  I. 
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torn)  performed  with  flutes,  lyres,  and  trumpets, 
without  the  accompaniment  of  the  voice.  The  ac- 
counts concerning  this  festival  are  indeed  copious, 
hut  unluckily  of  too  late  a  date  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  its  ancient  and  genuine  character.  In  Plutarch'B 
timed  it  was  not  a  hollow  serpent's  den,  hut  an  imi- 
tation of  a  princely  house  (*faA»«f),  that  was  erected 
in  a  court  (a\«>),  at  every  octennial  festival'.  Into 
this  huilding  the  women  of  a  Delphian  family'  led 
the  hoy  hy  a  secret  passage  (8sA»vt/a)  with  lighted 
torches,  and  fled  away  through  the  door,  overturn- 
ing the  tahle,  and  setting  fire  to  the  house. 

8.  Although  the  destruction  of  the  Python  is 
characterized  as  a  triumph  of  the  higher  and  divine 
power  of  the  deity;  yet  the  victorious  god  was  con- 
sidered as  polluted  by  the  blood  of  the  monster,  and 
obliged  to  undergo  a  series  of  afflictions  and  woes. 
Tradition  represented  him  as  going  immediately 
after  the  battle  by  the  sacred  road  to  Tempe; 
which  the  boy,  who  personified  Apollo,  afterwards 
took  as  leader  of  the  religious  procession*.  The 
direction  of  this  road  has  been  accurately  stated 
above.  The  chief  circumstance  in  tlu's  wandering 
was  the  bondage  (dyrevzm)  of  Apollo  under  Admetus 
the  Pheraean,  to  which  the  god  subjected  himself 


performance  «^iof  afXrjiw  Uv- 

Stov. 

d  Plutarch.  QiiHfst.  Gr.  12. 
p.  383.  tie  Def.  Or.  14.  21. 
Ephonis  ap.  Strnb.  IX.  p.  422. 
also  alludes  to  the  burning  of 
the  *oX»at,  which  he  calls  <rrijj>ij. 

c  Orchomenos  p.  220. 

f  In  Plutarch  de  Def.  Oral. 
14.  read  ."</«..*. >i  ;J  a!  'OX««ii 
(also  in  Hesych,  in  alASa)  rim 


t'i/i(f)i$aX^  tcupov  tiniiivtut  &q<r\t 
nyovtriv  for  TtfruSos  )trf  al6Ka  Si 
rAr,  the  women  having  the 
same  name  as  those  of  Orcho- 
menus,  Plutarch.  Quest.  Grtec. 
38.  Compare  Orchomenos  pag. 
166. 

«  Above,  ch.  1.  §.  a;  and  on 
the  differeni  tradition  of  T»r- 
rha.  ib.  \.  5. 
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in  order  to  expiate  his  crime.  This  text  was  repre- 
sented by  the  boy ;  who  probably  imitated  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  god,  as  a  herdsman  and  slave,  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  degrading  services'1.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  piety  of  Admetus,  celebrated  in  tradition, 
which  entitled  him  to  the  privilege  of  possessing 
such  a  slave ;  yet  it  must  be  doubted,  whether,  con- 
formably to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  mythology,  an 
ideal  being,  and  not  a  mortal  hero,  was  not  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  represented  under  this  name. 
"AS/xyref  is  an  usual  name  for  the  god  of  the  infernal 
regions;  to  whom,  according  to  the  original  idea, 
Apollo  became  enslaved.  The  worship  of  this  deity 
is  connected  with  that  of  Hecate,  who  was  called 
8ta  4>epa/a,  and  the  daughter  of  Admetus'.  Cannot 
we,  in  the  resciung  of  Alcestis  from  the  infernal 
regions  by  Apollo  k  and  Hercules,  find  some  clue 
which  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  fable  of 
Admetus  refers  to  a  worship  of  the  infernal  deities? 
An  ancient  dirge,  called  the  song  of  Admetus,  was 
chaunted  in  Greece,  having,  as  was  pretended, 
been  first  sung  by  Admetus  at  the  death  of  his 
wife,  originally  perhaps  addressed  to  A"S*j»-  <«'.u,;- 


*  In  a  verse  of  Sophocles, 
eked  by  Pluiarrh  dc  Def.  Orae 
14,  Aleestis  said  of  Apollo,  ou- 

(iCXijr,  "  My  husband  led  him  to 
•'  the  mill."  The  name  of  tbc 
tragedy  seems  to  Lave  been 
"Ai>i7Tor ;  see  the  words  of 
Plutarch  ubi  tap.  A  tragedy. 
I  My ;  for  although  Hermann 
(Pr*f.  ad  Eurip.  Alcest.  p.  xv.) 
thinks  that  the  line  is  from  n 
satiric  drama,  the  verses  quot- 
ed in  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  IV 


ill .  winch  appear  to  be  from 
the  same  play,  are  evidently 
of  a  tragic  complexion.  On 
the  imitation  of  the  servitude 
of  Apollo,  see  also  the  words 
of  Plutarch,  ib.  1 5.  at  rt  irX<u«» 
mii  rj  Xarpiia  rov  naiHus  04  rt 
Yiyvopiryn*  Ktpi  Tu  TV/*fnj  xaffap- 

mL 

'  Hesych.  in  'Aj^rfjrw  *6py. 

k  See  particularly  ./Esehyl. 
Eumen.  716.  Eurip.  Alcesl. 
10.  Apollod.  I.  9. 

z  2 
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T»f'.  How  well  does  it  suit  the  sublime  character 
of  the  religious  poetry  in  question,  that  the  god, 
who  had  been  polluted  by  the  combat  with  the  im- 
pure being,  should  be  obliged,  in  order  to  complete 
his  penance,  to  descend  into  the  infernal  regions. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  there  have  been  preserved 
some  obscure  traditions,  which  represent  Apollo  as 
actually  dying,  i.  e.  descending  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions"1. However,  after  eight  years,  the  appointed 
time  of  bondage,  the  god  wanders  to  the  ancient 
altar  of  Tempe,  where,  sprinkling  with  laurel- 
branches,  and  other  expiatory  rites,  symbolically  re- 
store his  purity".  After  this,  the  purified  deity  re- 
turns by  tlie  same  road  to  Deipnias,  near  Larissa, 
and  there  breaks  his  long  fast. 

9.  These  Delphian  traditions  in  very  early  times 
became  the  theme  of  epic  poetry,  in  which  however 
another  cause  was  assigned  for  the  slavery  of  Apollo ; 
it  was  represented  as  a  puuishment  inflicted  by  Ju- 
piter for  slaying  the  Cyclops,  who  forged  the  light- 
ning with  which  Jupiter  struck  his  son  jEsculapius, 
because,  not  satisfied  with  recovering  the  sick,  he 
even  recalled  the  dead  to  life0.    Yet  some  of  the 


1  See  Sehol.  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1231.  (but  the  Scolion  '\Snrjmv 
\6yor,  &c.  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  point),  and  Zenob, 
Prov.  'AifiTjrov  pAor. 

m  Euhemerus  ap.  Minut. 
Felic.  c.  ii.  1.  Fulgent.  Ex- 
pos. Germ.  Ant.  p.  168.  I'or- 
phyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  16. 

n  Several  coins  appear  to 
represent  this  lustration  ;  e.  g., 
one  of  Chalcedon,  in  Mionnet, 
N'.  88;  one  of  Perinthe,  ibid. 
N".  3 19 ;  see  also  those  of 


Alexandria  Troas  in  Mionnet, 
N"*.  109,  115.  1 16. 

0  Thus  Pherecydes  ap.  Sclml. 
Eur.  Alcest.  a.  (of.  ap.  Schol. 
Pind.  Pyth.  III.  96.)  who  drew 
his  information  from  Hesiod. 
Hesiod  related  this  tradition 
in  the  part  of  the  'Hohu  or 
catalogue  which  treated  of  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus,  one 
of  whom  is  said  to  have  been 
the  mother  of  .flSseulapius, 
Tzetzes  ad  Hes.  Theogon.  14a. 
Compare  Athenagoras  Legal. 
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poets  also  state  that  Phera?  was  the  place  of  his  ser- 
vitude, alluding  to  the  Pythian  road,  and  mention  a 
grcut  year  (fuyav  otavrln)  as  the  time  of  his  bond- 
age f ;  by  which  they  mean  the  Delphian  period. 
We  may  perhaps  find  a  trace  of  a  more  ancient  tra- 
dition in  the  story  of  amber  being  a  petrified  tear, 
which  Apollo  shed  during  the  time  of  his  slavery  in 
his  ancient  abode  amongst  the  Hyperboreans,  in  the 
land  of  the  Celts'*. 

The  combat  with  Tityus  is  nearly  allied  to  that 
with  the  Python.  This  earthborn  monster,  dwell- 
ing at  Panopea,  a  town  situated  on  the  sacred  road, 
and  hostile  to  the  Delphians,  laid  hands  upon  La- 
tona  when  passing  through  that  place  :  but  her  chil- 
dren soon  overcome  the  ravisher,  and  send  him  to 
the  shades  below ;  where  a  vulture  incessantly  preys 
upon  his  liver r,  the  seat  of  inordinate  desire. 

10.  The  hostile  part  of  nature  now  lying  van- 
quished, and  quiet  having  gained  the  victory  over 
disturbance,  Apollo  begins  to  exercise  the  other  of- 


p.  134.  Mid  Schol.  Eurip.  utn 
sup.  Apollod.  III.  10.  4.  I.  9. 
15.  Diod.  IV.  71.  Excerpt,  p. 
54ft.  cd.  Wesseling.  Orpli.  Ar- 
gon. 176.  also  Eurip.  Aletsuo, 
and  Asclepiadcs  in  the  Scholia. 
The  religious  tradition  is  given 
by  Anaxandridas  the  Delphian 
in   Schol.    Eurip.  Akeat.  a. 

ava^npatm,  Vatic.  Prov.  1.  5.) 
and  Plutarch,  perhaps  from 
the  name  authority.  Those 
who  in  Iliad  I.  399.  wrote  *ni 
*....*.»  'Arr.;* attributed  his 
banishment  to  a  rebellion  a- 
gaiust  Jupiter.  See  also  Xa- 
chy lusap.  Plutarch  de  Exilio  1 7 


11   U.   XXI.   443.  AjT«venp«ii 

tic  ivvtvtw.  Thus  also  Phere- 
cydes  and  the  others.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  343.  pfyuv 
tit  twaiTOK,  from  an  epic  poet  . 
Plutarch.  Aniator.  17.  gives 
the  whole  verse ;  '\6tifjry  vupa 
tfiyronrai  p*yn>  n't  mavror. 

1  Schol.  A  poll.  Rhod  IV. 
fui;  sic  the  very  confused 
account  in  Eratosth.  Cntast. 
jy.  with  Scbiiubnch's  note,  p. 
1  to. 

r  Odyss.  XI.  580.  Pausan. 

III.  18.  7.  (on  the  Aroyehean 
throne)  X.  11.  1.   Pind  Pylh. 

IV.  90. 

z  3 
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fice  for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  He 
mounts  the  tripod  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  no  longer 
to  give  utterance  to  the  dark  responses  of  the  earth, 
but  to  proclaim  the  "  unerring  decree  of  Jupiter"." 
For  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  language  of  this  reli- 
gion, fate  was  considered  as  the  will  of  Jupiter  (A/o$- 
vol;,  Aiof  aha),  who  was  at  Delphi  called  Mupaytrqf, 
"  leader  of  fate ;"  whilst  the  epic  poets,  from  their 
custom  of  making  each  god  a  separate  individual, 
generally  (though  the  glimmering  of  a  more  exalted 
idea  may  be  sometimes  traced)  made  Jupiter,  like 
all  other  individuals,  subject  to  fate.  The  prophetic 
powers  of  Apollo  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  the  ritual  worship  of' Apollo — The  bloodless  sacrifices — 
Rites  of  expiation  and  purification — Expiation  J'ur  mur- 
der in  Attica  and  elsewhere — Prophetic  office  of  Apollo 
— Character  of  his  sacred  music — On  some  Jestivals  of 
Apollo — Historical  account  of  the  statues  of  Apollo — In- 
fluence of  his  worship  on  the  government  and  philosophy 
of  Greece. 

1.  Our  intention  in  this  chapter  is  to  shew  that, 
besides  the  mythology,  the  ceremonies  also  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  so  agree  and  harmonize  together,  as 
to  furnish  a  decisive  proof  of  the  regular  and  syste- 
matic developement  of  that  religion;  after  which 
we  will  endeavour  to  point  out  this  agreement,  and 
elucidate  its  relative  bearings ;  although  an  attempt 
of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect. 

"  AiAt  fijiuprta  ^ovX^*,  Horn.  Hymn.  Apol).  132.  com  p. 
Hymn.  Merc.  471,  533. 
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since  the  religion,  which,  in  order  to  comprehend, 
we  should  regard  with  the  ardour  of  devotion,  is 
now  merely  the  suhject  of  cold  nnd  heartless  specu- 
lation. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  sacrifices,  it  is  remark- 
ahle,  that  in  ninny  of  the  principal  temples  n  par- 
ticular sanctity  and  importance  was  attributed  to 
bifMxUess  offerings.  At  Delphi  cakes  and  frankin- 
cense were  consecrated  in  holy  baskets  ' ;  at  Patara, 
cakes  in  the  form  of  bows,  arrows,  and  lyres  (emblems 
both  of  the  wrath  and  placability  of  the  deity "). 
At  Delos,  an  altar,  called  the  altar  of  the  pious, 
stood  behind  the  altar  built  of  horns,  on  which  were 
deposited  only  cakes  of  wheat  and  barley ;  this,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  the  only  one  on  which  Py- 
thagoras sacrificed*.  In  this  island  also  at  festivals 
were  offered  mallows  anil  cars  of  corn  >' :  the  simplest 
food  of  man,  in  remembrance  of  primitive  simplicity 
and  temperance.  At  Delphi  the  young  women  of 
Parnassus  are  said  to  have  brought  the  first-fruits 
of  the  year  to  Apollo,  immediately  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Python*.  The  pious  offerings  of  the 
Hyperlsircans,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  were 

VII.  p.  717.  Porphyr.  dc  Ab- 
stinent. II.  18.  (sec  Rimer  p. 
153).  Jamblichus  Vit.  Pytha- 
Kor.  5.  7.  Cyrillus  in  Julian. 
IX.  p.  307  B.  Concerning  the 
burn  altar,  dee  above,  p.  337. 
note  '. 

>  Plutarch  Sept.  Sapient. 
1 4.  The  first-fruits  «f  the  year 
were  also  carried  round  at  the 
Attic  Thargelia,  llesychius  in 

'  Scbol.  Pindar.  Argum.  p 
298.  ed.  Bocekh. 

Z  4 


•  /Elian.  V.  H.  XI.  5.  Ab>o 
jMwriiices  of  cake*  at  Athena, 
Harpocration  and  He«ycliiu» 
in  Jr6pvwTit,  Si  ml  111  in  iv$(ivwrt>f 
*A»oXXojk.  romp.  Ileinaterhuis 
ad  Lactam,  vol.  II.  p.  41  1.  ed. 
Bipont. 

"  Sec  above,  cb.  2.  t).  1. 

*  Ariotot.  in  &qXiui>  mXima 
ap.  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  13.  Ti- 
in.ric  ap.  Ccntorm  de  die 
nat.  1.  (Tim.  fragm.  fit-  ed. 
Goeller).  Compare  Macrobiu* 
Sat.  JIl.fi.  Clem.  Alex,  Strom. 
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the  same  as  those  last  enumerated.  And  perhaps 
we  may  add  to  our  list  the  custom,  at  the  Attic  au- 
tumnal festival,  of  the  Pyanepsia,  of  hanging  grapes, 
fruits,  and  small  jars  of  honey  and  oil,  to  branches 
of  olive  or  laurel  bound  with  wool,  and  carrying 
them  to  the  doors  of  a  temple  of  Apollo";  though 
perhaps  this  rite  belonged  rather  to  Bacchus,  the 
Sun,  and  the  Hours'1,  who  shared  the  honour  of  this 
festival  with  Apollo. 

2.  The  above  offerings  doubtless  express  the  ex- 
istence of  a  pure  and  filial  relation,  like  that  in 
which  the  Hyperboreans  stood  to  Apollo;  it  being 
quite  sufficient  for  persons  in  so  innocent  a  state  to 
give  a  constant  acknowledgment  of  the  benevolence 
and  power  with  which  the  god  defends  and  pre- 
serves them.  But  as  the  pure  deity  was  himself 
supposed  to  be  stained  with  blood,  so  migbt  the 
minds  of  his  worshippers  become  tainted  witli  sin, 
and  lose  their  internal  quiet.  When  in  this  state, 
being  as  it  were  under  the  influeuce  of  a  fiendlike 
and  corrupting  power  (vAt»?),  the  mind  naturally 
wishes  to  put  an  end  to  its  unhappy  condition  by 
some  specific  and  definite  act.  This  is  effected  by 
the  solemn  expiation  and  purification  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Apollo.  These  rites  were  thus  introduced 
into  the  regular  system  of  worship,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  ancient  jus  sacrum.  It  was  soon  how- 
ever perceived  that  the  usual  routine  of  life  some- 
times needed  the  same  ceremony,  and  hence  expia- 
tory festivals  were  connected  with  the  public  wor- 

"  See  particularly  Crates  ap.  postol.  Prov.  XXI.  24. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  725.  Sui-       b  Also  the  x"T"Pa  Mapi* 

das  in  !■'.'<  n--s-i:.  Menecles  ap.  irvovs,  which  was  used  at  this 

Snid.  in  iiaxdrtov.  ef.  in  irpmj-  festival,  referred  more  to  the 

poala.   Plutarch.  Thes.  22.   A-  gods  of  husbandry. 
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ship  of  the  god ;  by  which  not  only  individuals,  but 
whole  cities  were  purified.  These  festivals  were  na- 
turally celebrated  in  the  spring,  when  the  storms  of 
winter  disappear,  and  nature  bursts  into  fresh  lifer. 
But  in  these  the  pious  jjifts  of  individuals  no  lonper 
sufficed,  nor  even  the  sacrifice  of  animals  :  and  the 
troubled  mind  seemed  to  require  lor  its  purification 
a  greater  sacrifice.  At  Athens,  during  the  Tharge- 
lia,  two  men  (or  a  man  and  »  woman),  adorned  with 
flowers  nnd  fruits,  having  been  rubbed  over  with 
fragrant  herbs,  were  led  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
like  victims,  before  the  gate,  and  thrown  with  im- 
precations from  the  rock ;  but  were  in  nil  probabi- 
lity taken  up  l>elow,  and  carried  l>eyond  the  bor- 
ders. The  persons  used  for  these  expiations  {$ap- 
fttucu)  were  condemned  criminals,  whom  the  city  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose'1.  This  festival  was  common 
to  all  ioninus ;  it  is  particularly  mentioned  at  Mile- 
tus'" nnd  Parosf;  and  the  same  rites  were  also  re- 
tained in  the  Phocaran  colony  of  Massalia?.  In 
Ionia  the  victims  were  beaten  with  branches  of  the 
fig-tree  and  with  sea-onions  ;  at  the  same  time  there 
was  played  on  the  flute  a  strain  (called  Kpah'yn), 


37 

was 

•  Tl 


'  The  nncient  Greeks  conn*  served  in    Marpocration  luid 

dercd  the  winter  as  the  season  Etymol.  Magn.  in  v. 

hen  the  gods  of  the  infernal  1   Parthen,  Erot.  9.  Hesy- 

on»  were  predominant,  and  chins  in  OnpyijXia  ad  fin.  where 

stulc  of  impurity  existed ;  Ihc  correction  of  Heraslerhuis 

hile  they  looked  011  spring  is  disapproved  by  Welcker  on 

id  siimim  r  as  a  pure  and  su-  Schwmck' *    Mythologischf  An- 

cred  season.  denlungen  p.  341. 

i  Meursii  Grau'ia  Ferial*  in  1  Ari'hilochus  fragm.  46.  ed. 

Bufyi/Kta.  Compare  Orrhomenon  Gaisford. 

p.  106.  An  historical  tradition  *  Senilis  ad  jEu.  III.  57. 

respecting  the  first  ipapimmt,  from  Petroniua.  Apollo  Delphi- 

from  a  work  of  Istrus  ntpl  r«  nius    was   worshipped  there, 

'ATr<JXXoii«>f  (Vru/xiwiuv,  is  pre-  Strabo  IV.  p.  179  B. 
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which,  according  to  Ilipponax,  was  reduced  by 
Minmernius  into  elegiac  measured  At  Athens  also 
the  victims  were  crowned  with  figs  and  fig-branches, 
being  probably  the  symbol  of  utter  worthlessness 
(thus  fftVivof  ivyp).  The  antiquity  of  this  manner  of 
purification  has  been  shewn  above,  in  our  remarks 
Upon  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Leucadhi. 

8.  The  peace-offerings  (/Aaa^s)),  by  which  Apollo 
was  first  appeased,  and  his  wrath  averted,  should, 
as  it  appears,  be  distinguished  from  the  purifica- 
tions (tcaSapfJLol),  by  which  he  was  supjxised  to  restore 
the  mind  to  purity  and  tranquillity.  At  Sicyon 
(where  the  religion  of  Apollo  flourished  at  a  very 
early  period)  it  was  related,  that  Apollo  and  Diana 
had,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Python,  wished  to 
be  there  purified,  but  that  being  driven  away  by  a 
phantom  (whence  in  after-times  a  certain  spot  in  the 
town  was  called  tptftw),  they  proceeded  to  some  other 
place.  Upon  this  the  inhabitants  were  attacked  by 
a  pestilence;  and  the  seers  ordered  them  to  appease 
the  deities.  Seven  boys  and  the  same  number  of 
girls  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  river  Sythas  and 
bathe  in  its  waters,  then  to  carry  the  statues  of  the 
two  deities  into  the  temple  of  Peitho,  or  Persuasion, 
and  from  thence  back  to  that  of  Apollo'.  The  At- 
tic festival  of  Delphinia  (on  the  sixth  of  Munychion) 
had  evidently  the  same  meaning ;  in  this  seven  boys 
and  girls  reverently  conveyed  the  tKcr/jpla,  an  olive- 
branch  bound  with  white  fillets  of  wool,  into  the 

h  See  the  verses  of  Hippo-  1  Pausan.  II.  7.  7.  Perhaps 
nax  in  Tzetzes  Chil.  V.  743.  there  was  a  local  tradition  Uiat 
also  in  Athcn.  IX.  p.  370  A.  the  Python  was  killed  in  St- 
and his  testimony  in  Plutarch  cyon ;  see  above,  pag.  336, 
de  Musiea  8.  comp.  liesychius  note 

in  xpaSirit. 
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Delphinium k.  Thin  took  place  exactly  one  mouth 
before  the  Thargelia;  and  in  all  probability  the 
peace-offerings  and  purifications  (<a«t^«<  and  **0«f>- 
ju«J)  were  celebrated  at  the  same  period  throughout 
the  whole  of  Greece. 

4.  By  comparing  and  arranging  the  scattered 
fragments  of  information  respecting  the  time  of  the 
festivals  belonging  to  these  two  classes,  we  shall  ob- 
tain the  following  clear  and  simple  account'. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Apolliniau  year,  in 
the  first  month  of  spring,  called  Bysius  (i.  e.  rivQisf) 
at  Delphi,  Munychion  at  Athens,  Apollo  was  sup- 
posed to  come  through  the  defile  of  Parnassus  to 
Delphi,  and  begin  the  battle  with  the  Delphyne. 
He  next  assumes  the  character  of  the  wrathful  god, 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  appease ;  and  hence,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  the  month,  the  expiatory  festival  of 
Delphinia  took  place  at  Athens,  and  probably  also 
at  Miletus  and  Massalia;  we  may  likewise  suppose 
that  it  was  the  same  month  which  in  /Kgina  and 
Thera  went  under  the  name  of  Delphinius  m :  on 
the  seventh  Apollo  destroyed  the  Python".  The 
jwean  was  now  sung.    This  too  was  the  day  on 


■  Plutarch  The*.  |8.  The 
number  is  evident  from  the 
context. 

1  In  order  to  shew  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  sa- 
cred seasons  at  Athens  and 
Delphi,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  at  the  latter  place  the 
nine  months  of  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  autumn  were  sacred 
to  Apollo,  and  during  them 
the  sacrifice  was  accompanied 
by  the  pxan  ;  while  the  three 
winter  months  were  sacred  to 


Bacchus,  and  hence  in  them 
the  dithyramb  was  played  at 
the  sacrifices  (Plutarch  de  Hi 
y  p.  %2fj .)  ;  and  that  in  Athens 
also  the  festivals  of  Dncchus 
were  celebrated  between  Po- 
seideon  and  Elaphebolion,  and 
those  of  Apollo  during  the 
other  nmnthx 

m  See  *Egin<-tica  p.  lt»,  The 
tentnmrtttum  Ejiirteltr  belongs  to 
Thera.  as  Bocckh  will  prove. 

1  Schirl.  l'ind.  Pyth.  Argu- 
ment. 
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which,  according  to  immemorial  custom,  the  oracle 
first  broke  silence ;  at  a  late  period  it  was  also  es- 
teemed at  Delphi  as  the  birthday  of  Apollo0.  Im- 
mediately after,  the  Delphian  procession  moved  on 
to  Tempe ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  tithes  of  men 
were  once  despatched  to  Apollo  in  Crete  t. 

In  the  second  month  of  spring,  called  by  the  Io- 
nians  Thargelion,  Apollo  was  purified  at  the  altar 
at  Tempe,  and  probably  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  month.  For  the  great  expiatory  festival  of 
both  deities,  Apollo  and  Diana,  was  at  Athens  ce- 
lebrated on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days;  and  De- 
los  was  at  the  same  time  purified ;  this  ceremony 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  feast  of  thanksgiving 
in  honour  of  the  god  of  light.  According  to  Delian 
tradition,  Diana  and  Apollo  (iffiofjuxyenis  f>)  were  born 
on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of  this  month r.  On 
the  same  day  however  ou  which  the  Delphian  boy 
broke  the  laurel  and  turned  homewards,  the  purify- 
ing laurel-boughs  (from  which  the  festival  of  the 
Daphnephoria  derived  its  name8)  were  probably  also 


"  See  particularly  Callisthe- 
nes  arid  Anaxandridas  (the 
same  person  who  is  mentioned 
above)  in  Plutarch  Qusest. 
Grsec.  9.  Thucydides  V.  I, 
cf.  1 8,  24.  also  places  the  Py- 
thian festival  at  the  end  of 
Elaphebolion.  The  first  pas- 
sage has  been  often  misun- 
derstood (e.  g.  by  Manso, 
History  of  Sparta,  vol.  III. 
part  II.  p.  193.):  its  meaning 
is,  "  The  annual  armistice  re- 
' '  mnined  suspended ;  there  was 
"  again  war,  until  the  Pythian 
••  games." 

v  This  is  plain  from  the  fable 


of  Theseus,  nbove,  ch.  3.  §.  14. 

1  Plutarch.  Sympos.  VIII. 
1.  i.  p.  341.  de  Ei  17.  p.  J38. 
Proclus  ad  Hesiod.  Op.  767. 
Dionys.  Hal.  de  Art.  Rhet.  3. 
p.  243.  ed.  Reisk.  romp.  Valc- 
ken*r  de  ArUtobulo  J  ml  no  §. 

37-  P-  «3- 

r  Diog.  Lacrt.  HI.  3.  II.  34. 
Apollod.  fragm.  p.  413,  415. 
ed.  Heyn.  It  is  probably  11 
fiction  that  Socrates  was  born 
on  the  former,  Plato  on  the 
latter  day. 

1  The  icwn-u  of  the  Daphne- 
phoria (Proclus  ap.  Phot.  pag. 
987.)  has  some  resemblance  to 
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carried  round  in  Bo-otia,  and  throughout  the  rest  of 
Greece1.  Soon  after  this,  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades 
took  place  (the  day  before  the  ides  of  May,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Eudoxus") ;  at  which  time 
Hesiod  makes  the  harvest  begin  ;  then,  as  has  been 
above  remarked,  on  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  and 
ancient  works  of  art1,  Apollo,  having  been  presented 
with  the  first  ears  of  corn,  leaves  the  Hyperboreans, 
and  appears  in  a  milder  and  more  noble  character 
at  Delphi. 

If  it  was  wished  that  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades 
should  occur  at  a  regular  interval  from  the  preced- 
ing festival,  this  could  have  been  effected  only  by 
cycles,  by  which  the  lunar  and  sidereal  years  were 
made  to  agree.  Now  it  was  not  difficult  to  observe, 
that,  after  ninety-nine  lunar  months,  the  setting  of 
the  Pleiades  coincided  pretty  exactly  with  the  same 
phase  of  the  moon.  From  this  circumstance  arose 
the  period  of  eight  yearn,  called  by  the  Greeks  iv- 
vaenj^if,  in  conformity  with  which  the  great  festi- 
vals of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Crete,  and  Thelws  were 
from  the  earliest  times  arranged  >". 


the  tlptautvi).  or  olive-branch, 
which  was  also  carried  round 
at  the  Thargelia  (Suidas  in  v.), 
and  U  also  called  a  inrTtjpui, 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  735. 

'  The  Athenian*,  according 
to  Proclus  as  above,  honoured 
the  seventh  day  as  'AiroXAoirMicr;, 

<rrpi<f>orrts  (tnurrt'pomt  Scalig.) 

"  Ponledera  Antiq.  p.  108. 
According  to  Scaliger  Emend. 
Temp.  vol.  I.  p.  54.  this  wax 
anciently  the  beginning  of  the 
year;  which  is  denied  by  Pe- 


tavius  Doctrin.  Temp.  1.  34. 
p.  42.  compare  Dodwell  de 
(  \  i  lls  V.  1 2.  p.  256. 

*  Above,  ch.  4.  §.  2.  It  was 
then  probably  that  the  festival 
of  the  Theophania  was  cele- 
brated, Herod.  I.  51. 

y  Concerning  which  see  a- 
bove,  ch.  1 .  §.  2.  ch.  2.  §.  12, 
14.  ch.  3.  J.  1.  Aud  for  the 
ancient  octennial  Pythian  games 
see  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in 
Eustathins  ad  Od.  y.  p.  1466. 
ed.  Rom.  Schol.  Med.  ad  Od. 
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5.  These  data  afford  a  sufficient  proof  of  a  re- 
markable and  by  no  means  fortuitous  connexion  be- 
tween the  expiatory  festivals  of  Apollo;  we  may 
discover  the  vestiges  of  a  sacred  calendar,  once,  with- 
out doubt,  preserved  entire,  but  which,  through  the 
various  combinations  introduced  into  the  Grecian 
worship,  became  disjointed  and  broken.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  the  Attic  festivals,  where 
the  same  festival  is  frequently,  as  it  were,  doubled, 
and  placed  in  different  portions  of  the  year.  A  re- 
markable instance,  illustrative  of  the  above  remark, 
immediately  occurs  to  us.  As  the  months  Muny- 
chion  and  Thargelion  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  so  did  Boedromion  and  Py- 
anepsion  in  Hiejirst.  The  sixth  of  Boedromion  was 
sacred  to  Diana ;  the  seventh,  without  doubt,  to 
Apollo  Boedromius,  the  martial  god;  who  therefore 
corresponds  with  the  Delphinian  Apollo,  and  the 
festival  with  the  Delphinia.  The  Pyanepsia,  how- 
ever, were  very  similar  to  the  Thargelia ;  the  laurel- 
boughs  wrapt  with  wool,  carried  round  at  the  ce- 
lebration of  both,  remind  us  of  the  Daphnephoria*; 
only,  as  was  above  remarked,  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus, which  Theseus  is  said  to  have  established  at 
Naxos,  after  his  return  from  the  islands,  was  mixed 
up  with  it,  and  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  carrying 
of  boughs  (atrxpfapla),  which  was  introduced  into  this 
festival.  Thus  these  four  seventh  days  (f/SSo'jtuu)  cor- 
respond with  each  other  as  follows ; 

7th  Munychion.  7th  Boedromion. 

7th  Thargelion.  7th  Pyanepsion. 

6.  We  turn  from  these  expiatory  festivals  of  uni- 

"  This  too,  as  well  as  ihc  by  a  nais  afi<fu6aXfic,  a  boy  who 
olive-branch,  was  always  borne    had  both  parents  alive. 
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versal  occurrence  to  the  expiations  which  the  reli- 
gion of  Apollo  enjoined  for  each  pollution  of  blood \ 
We  previously  noticed  some  establishments  of  this 
nature  connected  with  the  temples  at  Ta-narum,  at 
Troezen,  and  of  Branchiihr :  a  similar  one  also  ex- 
isted at  Delphi,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fable 
of  Orestes,  related  by  iEschylus.  in  which  Apollo 
appears  at  the  same  time  as  leader  of  the  avenging 
Furies,  and  as  purifier  of  the  murderer.  Immedi- 
ately after  this  deed,  the  matricide  takes  an  olive- 
branch,  bound  with  woollen  fillets  (tKtn)piab),  and 
flies  (to  use  the  words  of  ,/fiscliylus),  like  a  fright- 
ened xtag*,  to  Delphi,  where  Apollo  himself  purifies 
his  blood-stained  hands  by  the  sacrifice  of  swine  and 
ablutions " ;  and  by  this  means  liberates  him  from 
the  Furies,  as  a  defence  against  whom  he  bad  (ac- 
rtling  to  Stesiehorus)  also  given  him  a  bow  and 


'Ai 

; 

Si 
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sen 
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68 

wh 

S 
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See  a  verse  from  on  epic 
poet  quoted  by  Plu  larch  Pnec. 
Reip.  ger.  ic).  p.  ij8.  "Hitofiir 
i>i  n-ftnurrc,  AtrOTfunt  Atuyu*, 
AirnXXav. 

Esch.  Clioepli.  1035.  En- 
en.  43.  erTififuiTa  A<A(£itii. 
Suidas  in  'E/iir«4oitA»j(. 
Eurnen.  336. 
'  Ibid.  338.  280.  446.  581. 
a  expiation  is  also  repre- 
nted  on  several  vases ;  see 
chbein  II.  16,  imd  more 
completely  in  Mi  Din  Vane*  II. 
68.  Monument  im'-dits  I.  29. 
here  nee  the  accurate  expla- 
tion.  Orestes sits,  half knccl- 
>g,  on  (he  vi'"1'"-''  covered 
with  a  net,  exactly  as  ,'Eschy- 
lua  describes  it :  by  his  side 
are  Minerva  and  the  Furies; 
next  the  tripod  is  the  sacred 


laurel,  with  fillets,  and  votive 
tablet* .  and  by  it  is  Apollo, 
standing,  with  a  laurel  chap- 
let,  and  his  mantle  thrown 
back  1  the  spirit  of  Clvtiem- 
nostra  and  Py  hides  in  the  back- 
ground. On  a  vase  in  the 
British  Museum  (N".  10: ).  O- 
restes  is  represented  as  kneel- 
ing, with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  a  travelling  cap  thrown 
from  his  head,  before  an  altar; 
woollen  fillets,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  chain,  fall  from  one 
arm  ;  Apollo,  with  a  branch  of 
laurel  and  a  Patera  in  one 
hand,  stands  by  him ;  and  in 
the  other,  as  it  appears,  a  pair 
of  shears,  with  which  he  is 
going  to  cut  off  a  lock  of  his 
hair.  See  also  Munco  Pio  Clc- 
mentino  V.  pi.  2a. 
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arrows'".  After  the  purification  of  Orestes  at  Delphi, 
the  Athenian  poets  affirm  that  he  went  to  Athens, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  the  god,  placed  himself 
before  the  Areopagus,  where  Cephalus  had  also  stood 
in  a  similar  situation f. 

At  Athens  likewise,  as  was  remarked  above,  the 
expiatory  rites  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  were  con- 
nected with  the  criminal  courts  of  justice,  the  ari- 
stocratic epheta?  being  intrusted  both  with  the  cere- 
mony of  purification  and  the  duties  of  judges.  These 
were  fifty-one  men,  of  noble  birth  who  in  early- 
times  had  jurisdiction  in  five  courts  of  justice 
(amongst  which  the  Areopagus  was  of  course  in- 
cluded) over  every  description  of  homicide h.  Solon 


e  Ap.  Schol.  Euurip.  Orest. 
268.  The  purification  of  O- 
rcstes  was  likewise  referred  to 
the  very  ancient  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Trcezen  ;  in  front  of 
which  -there  was  a  building 
called  the  lent  of  Orestes  (<r<o?>"7 
'Ofit'arov) ;  where  he  lived  se- 
cluded from  the  world,  until 
he  was  purified.  And  from  the 
materials  used  in  the  purifica- 
tion (what  Homer  calls  Xi'- 
pam),  which  were  buried  close 
by,  a  laurel  was  said  to  have 
sprung,  Pausan.  II.  31.  it. 
comp.  I.  22.  2.  and  above, 
ch.  2.  §.  8.  It  was  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  performed 
at  Rhegium  :  see  the  passages 
quoted  above,  p.  289,  note  '. 
The  tViai>T«r/iof,  or  seclusion  of 
Orestes,  took  place  in  Parrha- 
sia,  according  to  Schol.  Eurip. 
Orest.  1678. 

'  Hellanic.  fragm.  98.  ed. 
Sturz. 


*  In  later  times  the  ephetie 
decided  cases  of  unpremedi- 
tated and  justifiable  homicide 
in  the  Palladium,  Delphinium. 
Prytaneuni,  and  Phreattya : 
while  the  Areopagus,  the  court 
for  murder,  was  separate  :  but 
in  early  times  these  aristocra- 
tic judges  appear  to  have  sat 
in  all  the  five  courts,  each 
armed  with  full  jurisdiction. 
Demosth.  in  Macart.  p.  1069. 
7.  They  were  apio-ririnv  o!p«- 
BivTft,  according  to  Pollux 
VIII.  1 25.  Philochorus  (ap. 
Maxim.  Prooem.  ad  S.  Dionys. 
Areop.  p.  19.  fragm.  ed.  Sie- 
bel.)  gives  the  same  number 
for  the  Areopagites,  i.  e.  as 
they  were  before  the  time  of 
Solon. 

''  Pollux  uAi  sup.  This  ex- 
plains how  the  Areopagus 
might  be  of  great  antiquity 
(Aristot.  Polit.  II.  8.  2,  &c). 
and  vet  never  have  been  men- 
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probably  first  separated  the  Areopagus  from  the 
other  four  courts ;  aud,  in  order  to  make  it  a  timo- 
cratic  tribunal,  with  cognizance  over  cases  of  wilful 
murder,  he  gave  it  great  political,  though  not  reli- 
gious power ;  the  latter  he  was  not  able  to  bestow. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  epheta?  was  now  confined  to 
cases  of  unintentional  or  justifiable  homicide,  and 
some  others  of  no  importance;  thus  remaining  a 
singular  remnant  of  the  ancient  judicial  forms,  in 
the  midst  of  an  universal  change.  We  shall  now 
describe  the  ceremonies  in  use  at  the  expiation  of 
homicides.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  the  first 
place  to  distinguish  the  wilful  murderer,  who  either 
left  for  ever  his  native  land,  losing  all  privileges  and 
property  therein,  or  who  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
laws,  from  the  man  who  killed  another  without  de- 
sign, or  with  some  good  cause,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary should  be  approved  by  the  sentence  of  the 
ephetc.  A  person  in  the  latter  situation  left  his 
country  by  a  particular  road  for  a  certain  time ; 
during  which  he  also  kept  at  a  distance  from  places 
of  public  resort  (awmavrivfjiof').  Afterwards,  the  re- 
conciliation took  place  either  with  the  kindred  or 
certain  chosen  phratores ;  but  only  in  case  they  were 
willing  k,  and  that  it  was  only  a  homicide  of  the  se- 
cond description1.    The  term  used  was  aft*  - zoOou, 


Honed  by  Draco,  who  only 
■poke  of  the  ephota.-.  Plutarch 
Solon.  19. 

'  Suidu  in  .iTtnm  ri.7, u.  Hi  - 
•ychiu*  in  o»T*waiT«r^u5f .  Sohol. 
Eurip.  Hippol.  35.  and  see 
Barnes's  note.  The  term  of 
banishment  was  always  called 
» ri,i it- '.t  (Apollod.  II.  8.  3.  cf. 
III.  4.  2.),  and  was  generally 

VOL.  L 


eight  years  (an  inAarrapir)  in 
ancient  times  (see  below,  ch. 
11.  *).  9,);  but  at  Athens  it 
wm  probably  undetermined. 

•  1  ,ii-  f),A..„r,  Demosth  ubi 
tup. 

tit    ,..,,:-7,i  Krtival  ibid,    cf.  in 

Pantaenet.  p.  983.  15.  in  Nuu- 
simach.   pag.  991.  3.  where 

A  a 
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boettdW  an  offender  of  this  kind  was  an  unfortunate 
person,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  worthy  of  respect.  Afterwards, 
the  perpetrator  was  purified  from  all  guilt  by  sacri- 
fices and  expiatory  rites.  In  early  times  the  purifi- 
cation probably  always  took  place  abroad,  frequently 
in  the  ancient  settlements  of  the  injured  family.  At 
Athens  it  was  performed  after  the  return  of  the  cri- 
minal; and  there  the  cases  of  atoneable  murders 
were  of  course  less  frequent  than  in  the  heroic  age ; 
since,  under  a  less  regular  government,  and  with 
closer  family  ties,  there  were  more  incitements  and 
excuses  for  that  crime.  Hence  at  that  time  those 
institutions  must  have  been  of  double  importance, 
which  checked  the  fearful  consequences  of  an  un- 
lucky act,  quieted  the  workings  of  an  uneasy  con- 
science, and  moderated  the  too  eager  thirst  for  re- 
venge ro. 

From  this  ancient  connexion  of  the  religious  ex- 


Reiske's  alteration  is  wrong. 
See  also  particularly  the  &trr)i.n\ 
in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Aristocrates.  Plato,  too, 
would  have  expiation  and  pu- 
rification only  in  the  case  of 
involuntary  homicide,  de  Leg. 
IX.  pag.  869.  It  was  against 
every  principle  of  law  for  the 
relations  to  compound  for  a 
wilful  murder  (see  Pseudo-De- 
mosth.  in  Theocrin.  p.  1330. 
extr.)  ;  and  thus,  too,  the  case 
in  II.  VI.  63a.  is  mentioned  as 
an  exception.  See,  however, 
Apollod.  II.  7.  6. 

m  On  this  point  more  will 
be  found  below,  in  ch.  11.  §.9. 
In  this  place  I  only  observe, 
with  reference  to  the  assertion 


of  Lobeck  (de  Prac.  Myst.  II. 
p.  6.),  "  that  all  expiations  in 
"  the  heroic  mythology  were 
"  invented  by  the  historians," 
that,  according  to  Arctimu  (iE- 
thiopis  ap.  Procl.  Chrestom. 
comp.  Tychsen  de  Quinto 
Smyrnseo  pag.  61,),  Achilles, 
after  the  murder  of  Thersites. 
fled  to  Lesbos,  to  be  there  ex- 
piated by  Ulysses,  after  sacri- 
fices to  Apollo  and  Diana.  It 
mav  indeed  be  shewn  from  the 
Scholia  to  Q.  XXIV.  484.  that 
the  original  reading  in  this 
passage  was  not  arSpit  <V  aip- 
viioii,  but  avSpit  c'r  ayvirttt,  "M 
•'  the  house  0/  the  expiator,  or 
'•  purifier." 


ch.  8.  §.  7. 
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piations  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  we  easily  perceive 
why  at  Athens  A  polio  should  have  presided  over  all 
the  courts  of  justice" ;  and  why  he  was  also  repre- 
sented at  Tenedos  as  armed  with  a  double  hatchet, 
the  instrument  used  in  that  island  for  the  execution 
of  adulterers". 

7.  We  shall  now  slightly  touch  upon  a  third  class 
of  purifications  ;  I  mean  those  of  houses,  towns,  and 
districts,  over  which  Ajwllo  was  equally  supposed 
to  preside  i';  and  accordingly  they  were  performed 
by  Tiresias  the  prophet  of  the  Ismenium  at  Thebes i ; 
as  also  in  later  times  by  Epimenides,  in  his  charac- 
ter  of  a  Cretan  worshipper  of  Apollo,  at  Athens 
(after  Olymp.  46.  1.),  aud  at  Delos  at  a  still  earlier 
period r.  This  is  the  first  purification  of  Delos  of 
which  we  have  any  account ;  the  second  is  that  insti- 
tuted by  Pisistratus  (about  the  60th  Olympiad) ;  the 
third,  that  set  on  foot  by  Athens  (Olymp.  88.  S. 
426  B.  C),  when  the  island  was  entirely  freed  from 
the  corpses  so  odious  to  Apollo*. 

In  all  these  rites  we  find  frequent  use  of  the 
laurel  (the  la^vr,  'AjroAAawar'),  to  which  a  power  of 
warding  off  evil  was  ascribed,  both  when  employed 
in  sprinkling,  and  when  merely  carried  round  in 
procession".  This  tree  also  served  several  purposes 
in  the  delivery  of  oracles ;  a  branch  of  it  in  ancient 
times  distinguished  the  prophets1,  and  even  the  god 

"  Above,  p,  2 73 ,  note  '.  pari-  also  the  fact  mentioned 

■  Below,  p.  ,177,  note  «.  in  the  lint  spurious  Epistle  of 

»  iGfchvl.  Euro.  6a.  .Ksrhiue*  p.  o;S.  ed.  Kct.sk. 
•i  Theoc'rit.  Id.  XXIV.  '  Hvsycb.  in  v. 

'   Plutarch.  Conviv.    Sept.        "  See  Casaubon  ad  Theo- 

Sapient.  14.  phraM.  Char.  16. 

*  Boeckh's  Economy  of  A-        *  Heuce  Manto  is  also  called 

thens,  voL  II.  p.  150.    Com-  Daphne;  and  one  of  the  sons 

A  a  2 
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himself  as  suchy;  and  hence  his  nurses  were  said 
by  some  to  have  been  KopvSaXtia*,  i.  e.  "  the  laurel 
"  itself;"  and  'AA$e<«,  or  u  the fulfilment  qf  oraclea\n 
The  reason  why  the  laurel  was  supposed  to  have 
these  powers  is  as  obscure  as  the  origin  of  the  an- 
cient symbolical  language  in  general.  Perhaps  it 
was  merely  the  appearance  of  the  evergreen-tree, 
with  its  slender  form  and  glittering  leaves,  that 
made  it  a  symbol  of  Apollo.  The  laurel  will  bear 
a  tolerably  severe  winter b,  and  therefore  flourished 
in  the  north  of  Greece ;  while  the  olive,  the  tree  of 
Minerva,  belongs  to  its  more  southern  regions.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  situation  of  Tempe,  where 
this  shrub  still  grows  with  great  luxuriance,  cer- 
tainly added  much  to  the  sanctity  of  the  symbol': 
and  for  this  reason  the  amour  of  the  god  with 
Daphne  is  often  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pe- 
neusd.    Indeed  Apollo  was  supposed  to  love  all 


of  Priam ,  a  prophet,  was  named 
oitrams,  i.  e.  a  laurel-bough, 
Apollod.  III.  1 2.  5.  cf.  Hesych. 
in  v. 

f  Tischbein  I.  33.  Millin 
Vases  torn.  I.  pi.  6. 

■  Plutarch  Sympos.  III.  9. 2. 
p.  148.  ed.  Hutten.  Schol.  Od. 
XIX.  86.    Aid    t6  Kovporpotpov 

tov  'ATrdXXui'or.  Compare  Eu- 
stathius  p.  683.  40.  ed.  Bas. 
Hesych.  in  nopv6a\ia.  where  the 
olive-branch  is  so  called.  See 
also  Creuzer's  Symbotik  vol.  II. 
p,  161. 

a  :A\-,fV:,j  is  often  used  in 
oracles  to  signify  the  confirma- 
tion by  events  of  the  predic- 
tion ;  thus  Antiphon  wrote  a 
treatise  nrpi  rr)i  dAqftiar,  i,  e. 
on  the  fulfilment  of  oracles. 


Apollo  is  called  dXijftgr  by  Try- 
phiodorus  v.  641.  where  see 
Wernicke's  note.  Diviners 
were  called  by  the  Spartans 
jraraAadurral,  Hemsterhuis  ad 
Tim.  p.  113. 

h  See  particularly  Plin.  jun. 
Epist.  V.  6. 

c  Above,  p.  231,  note  r. 

d  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and 
Hyginus  fab.  203.  where  see 
Muncker's  note.  It  is  also  re- 
lated to  have  taken  place  at 
Amyclae,  at  Claros,  and  also 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ladon ; 
the  latter  on  account  of  Apoliu 
Oncteus.  In  several  coins  of 
Metapontum,  e.  g.,  on  two  in 
the  Paris  cabinet,  Apollo  is  re- 
presented as  placing  or  plant- 
ing a  laurel  on  a  low  altar; 
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groves,  particularly  of  forest-trees,  laurels,  wild- 
olives,  &c.  The  freshening  coolness  and  holy  silence 
of  such  places  were  thought  to  he  proper  prepara- 
tives for  entering  the  sanctuary  *. 

8.  It  has  appeared  incomprehensible  to  many, 
why  Apollo  should  he  a  god  of  prophecy,  and  how 
this  office  can  be  reconciled  with  liis  other  attri- 
butes. Many  have  been  satisfied  with  supposing 
an  accidental  association  of  music,  prophecy,  and 
archery,  without  being  able  to  discover  any  prin- 
ciple of  union.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  account  for  the  combination  in  the  same 
deity  of  attributes  apparently  so  unconnected. 

Prophecy,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients, 
is  the  announcement  of  fate  (of  futpa,  mv<x).  Now  fate 
was  considered  to  be  the  right  order  of  things,  the 
established  physical  and  moral  harmony  of  the  world, 
in  which  each  thing  occupies  the  place  fitted  for  its 
capacities  and  function.  Fate  therefore  coincides  with 
the  supreme  Justice  (Qi/Uf) ;  which  notion  Hesiod 
expressed  by  saying  that  Jupiter  married  Themis, 
who  produced  to  him  the  Fates.  The  pious,  religious 
mind  could  not  separate  Jupiter  and  Destiny:  Fate 
was  the  will  and  thought  of  the  highest  of  the  gods. 
A  man  whose  actions  agreed  with  this  established 
harmony,  and  who  followed  the  appointed  course  of 
things,  acted  justly  (*ar'  aJaav,  evatvtfxa) ;  the  violent 
and  arrogant  man  endeavoured  at  least  to  break 
through  the  laws  of  Fate.  Now  it  was  this  right 
order  of  events  which  the  ancient  oracles  were  sup- 
posed to  proclaim ;  and  hence  they  were  called  fr- 
aud he  U  frequently  drawn  fillets. 

with  a  laurel  in  his  hand,  '  See  Od.  IX.  200.  XX.  278. 
sometimes  bound  with  woollen    Pausan.  I.  a  1 .  9. 

a  a  3 
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/wo-rer,  ordinances  or  laws  of  justice1.  They  were 
not  imagined  to  be  derived  from  a  foreknowledge  of 
futurity  ;  but  merely  to  declare  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessary  course  of  events,  must  come  to 
pass.  It  cannot  indeed  fail  to  surprise  us  that  the 
oracle  was  delivered  by  a  woman  in  a  state  of  ec- 
stasy, and  not  as  the  result  of  serious  reflection.  But 
do  we  not  find  in  the  earlier  period  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy (especially  in  the  Ionic  school)  every  new 
and  profound  discovery  appearing  as  the  work  of 
sudden  illumination  and  ecstasy,  and  indeed  often 
accompanied  with  miraculous  circumstances  ?  And 
would  not  the  mind  in  that  age  have  naturally  been 
raised  to  such  an  excited  and  rapturous  state,  when, 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  narrow  bounds  of 
daily  life,  it  recognised  in  the  general  course  of  events 
the  influence  of  the  gods?  The  means  adopted  to 
promote  this  inspiration,  the  vapour  of  the  chasm, 
the  chewing  of  the  laurel-leaves,  the  drinking  of  the 
water  of  the  well,  are  of  the  most  innocent  descrip- 
tion. We  do  not  however  mean  to  deny  that  these 
ceremonies  soon  became  an  unmeaning  form,  the 
oracle  being  made  subservient  to  political  pur- 
poses. 

The  custom  of  a  woman  giving  utterance  to  the 
decrees  of  the  god  originated  partly  from  the  pecu- 
liar estimation  in  which  women  were  held  by  the 
Dorians,  and  partly  from  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  female  sex  (so  often  remarked  by  the  ancients) 

'  See  particularly  Otl.  XVI  Apollo,  at  Delphi  (which  also 

403.  and  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  seems  to  be  stated  in  the  cor- 

394.  compare  . Elian  V.  H.  III.  rupt  gloss  of  Hesychius  in  8i- 

43,  44.  Diod.  V.  67.  Harpocra-  /ut),  and  in  the  Didymaeum, 

tion  in  BtpurrtLtui,  &c.  Themis  Chishull  Aut.  Asiat.  p.  67. 
was  worshipped,  together  with 
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to  fits  of  ecstasy.  Prophetesses  were  elsewhere  also 
frequently  connected  with  temples  of  Apollo ;  as,  for 
instance,  Manto,  during  the  fabulous  age,  with  the 
Ismenian  and  Clarian  temples,  and  Cassandra  with 
that  of  Thymbra,  whose  nature  was  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  the  sibyls,  who  likewise  were  always  con- 
nected with  temples  of  the  same  god.  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  responses  of  the  Pythian 
priestess  were  delivered,  Heracleitus  of  Ephesus 
says,  that  "  the  god,  whose  oracle  is  at  Delphi,  nei- 
"  ther  utters  nor  conceals  any  thing,  but  gives 
"signs*;"  which  at  least  serves  to  contradict  the 
common  idea  of  the  designed  ambiguity  of  this 
oracle. 

This  temple  must  however  have  lost  much  of 
its  dignity,  when  it  condescended,  for  the  sake  of 
rich  offerings  from  the  Lydian  monarch,  to  an- 
swer enigmatically  the  insidious  questions  which 
Cro3sus  put  to  the  Grecian  oracles.  In  earlier  times 
a  Greek  would  not  have  dared,  without  the  greatest 
faith  in  its  responses,  to  approach  the  temple,  which 
had  regulated  almost  the  whole  political  state  of 
Greece,  conducted  its  colonies,  instituted  the  sacred 
armistices,  and  established  by  its  authority  the  le- 
gislation of  Lycurgus.  For  in  general  the  god  had 
not  to  declare  what  would,  but  what  should  take 
place;  and  he  frequently  declared  events  not  as  to 
happen  independently  of  his  injunction,  but  as  the 
consequence  and  result  of  his  answers.  All  Dorians 
were  in  a  certain  state  of  dependence  on  the  Pythian 

•  Ap.  Pluinrrh.  dc  Pyth.  O-  degree  to  praise  ihe  simplicity 
rac.  at.  pag.  183.  (pug.  33 3.  ed.  <>l  ilie  Delphic  oracles,  as  also 
Schleicrmaelier.)  Herod.  VII.  I'liiloMrntiis  Vil.  Apolloti.  VI. 
in.  also  appears  to  a  certain     1  1. 

A  a  4 
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temple;  and  as  long  as  that  race  possessed  the  as- 
cendency in  Greece,  the  hearth  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth  [ptrijujmkat  (ptm)i  with  its  eternal  fire,  at  Py- 
thoh,  was  in  fact  considered  as  the  Prytaneum  and 
religious  centre  of  the  whole  of  Greece '. 

9.  In  ancient  Greece,  however,  prophecy  was  by 
no  means  derived  altogether  from  Apollo,  but  merely 
that  species  of  it  which  proceeded  from  a  rapturous 
and  entranced  state  of  the  soul.  Nevertheless,  the 
enthusiastic  and  imaginative  frame  of  mind,  in  which 
cool  grottos,  with  their  flowing  waters  and  hollow 
echoes,  seemed  to  transport  the  votary  into  a  former 
world,  was  derived  from  the  Nymphs :  and  the  Ba- 
cidas,  who  were  considered  as  under  the  influence 
of  the  Nymphs  (vvfjL<j>ovkijKTi>t),  have  no  more  to  do 
with  Apollo  than  the  o-(Aijvm»a«h,  among  whom  Mu- 
saeus  is  reckoned. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  divination  from  omens  k, 
only  two  or  three  were  referred  to  this  god,  and 
that  rather  accidentally  than  in  accordance  with  any 
fixed  principle 1 :  e.  g.  divination  from  lightning  m, 
from  birds  from  sacrifices  °,  and  from  the  drawing 
of  lots,  which,  however,  was  either  disdained  by  him, 
as  below  his  dignity,  or  transferred  to  Mercury  P. 


Horn.  Hymn.  14.  JEach. 
Choeph.  1037.  Eurip.  Ion  474. 
Plutarch.  Num.  9. 

1  See  Plato  de  Rep.  IV.  pag. 
179.  7.  Leg.  VI.  pag.  428.  12. 
ed.  Bekker. 

k  The  divination  from  dreams 
is  also  opposed  by  Euripides 
(Iphig.  Taur.  1  264).  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  Apollo  ;  and  he  also 
refers  to  it  the  combat  between 
the  goddess  Ta'm  and  Phccbus. 

1  All  regular  divination  was 


of  an  early  date,  according  to 
Pausan.  I.  43.  3. 

nl  Above,  ch.  2.  §.  14. 

"  Hymn.  Horn.  III.  213, 544. 
Sophocl.  (Ed.  T.  965.  Alex- 
ander's At\<f>iKa  ap.  Steph.  By*, 
in  Uapvaaaos,  Puns.  X.  6.  I. 
comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  VII.  57. 

"  MatTfit  Du&icoi  at  the  sa- 
crifice, Eurip.  An drom.  1107. 
11 16.  see  above,  ch.  1.  (.  12. 
ch.  3.  §.  1. 

n  Horn.  Hymn.  III. 552.  Cal- 
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Connecting  the  idea  of  Apollo,  which  we  have 
now  acquired,  with  our  preceding  inquiries,  we  find 
the  whole  combine  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner. 
Apollo,  as  a  divine  hero,  overcomes  every  obstacle 
to  the  order  and  laws  of  heaven  ;  and  those  are 
heavenly  regulations  and  laws  which  he  proclaims 
as  the  prophet  of  Jupiter.  By  these,  also,  tranquil- 
lity, brightness,  and  harmony,  are  every  where  esta- 
blished, and  every  thing  destructive  of  them  is  re- 
moved. The  belief  in  a  fixed  system  of  laws,  of 
which  Apollo  was  the  executor,  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  all  prophecy  in  his  worship. 

10.  We  have  next  to  consider  for  what  reason 
and  to  what  extent  music  was  included  among  the 
solemnities  (tj/uu)  in  honour  of  Apollo.  On  this 
point,  however,  we  must  guard  against  inferring  too 
much  from  the  poets.  By  the  ancients  be  was  re- 
presented as  playing  on  the  lyre  ((pop^iyZ),  frequently 
in  the  midst  of  a  chorus  of  Muses,  singing  and 
dancing  i;  whose  place  in  the  Hymn  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo  is  filled  by  ten  goddesses,  among  whom 
"  Mars  and  Mercury  vault  and  spring"  (perhaps 
like  Cretan  tumblers  or  iev/3t>mir>ipff),  "  whilst  Apollo, 
m  in  a  beautifully  woven  garment,  plays,  anil  at  the 
"  same  time  dances,  with  quick  motion  of  the  feet :" 
for  Apollo  was  not  considered  as  merely  a  god  of 
music ;  thus  Pindar  addresses  hun  as  the  god  of 

lint.  Hymn.  Apoll.  45.   and  are  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch 

Schol.  Etym.  Magn.  pag.  455.  de  Ei  16. 

51.  Anecd.  Bekk.  p.  165.  Ze-  1  II.  I.  601.   Hesiod.  Scut, 

uobiu*  V.  75.  Steph.  Dyz.  in  200  g  and  see  Heinrich's  note. 

Bpia.    compare  Hesyrbiu*  in  So  also  on  the  chest  of  Cypso- 

the  obscure  gloss  Bpti>.  and  the  lux.  with  the  verses  in  Pnus.  V. 

vase  in  Millingcn's  Divertts  t8.  1.  and  Pindar  Nem.  V.  34. 
Printuret  39.  KX^m  at  Delphi 
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dance r.  But  we  are  not  warranted  from  this  poet- 
ical fiction  to  infer  a  religioux  union  of  the  Muses 
and  Apollo,  nor  can  such  a  connexion  be  any  where 
traced ;  indeed  the  worship  of  these  goddesses  was, 
both  in  origin  and  locality *,  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Apollo.  Besides,  amongst  the  early  writers, 
Apollo  is  never  considered  as  the  patron  of  poets, 
or  invoked,  as  the  Muses  are,  to  grant  poetical  in- 
spiration :  players  on  the  harp  (KiSdpa)  alone  were 
under  his  protection.  The  harp  was  his  attribute, 
both  in  many  ancient  statues  '  and  also  on  the  coins 
of  Delphi ;  it  is  his  ancient  and  appropriate  instru- 
ment ;  the  deeper-toned  lyre,  with  its  arched  sound- 
ing-board, Apollo  received  from  Mercury  u :  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  is  represented  as  bearing  it  are 
very  rare. 

11.  But  for  what  reason  is  Apollo  described  as 
playing  upon  the  harp?  for  no  other,  assuredly, 
than  that  the  music  of  the  harp  was  from  times  of 
remote  antiquity  connected  with  his  worship ;  and 
that,  because  it  appears  best  fitted  to  express  a  tran- 
quil and  simple  harmony;  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
as  we  have  frequently  remarked,  always  endeavour- 
ing to  produce  a  solemn  quiet  and  stillness  of  the 


r  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  200. 
Pindar Fragm.  1 15.  ed.  Boeckh. 
Apollo  himself,  as  a  boy,  is  re- 
presented dancing  on  a  tripod 
in  a  coin  of  Cos  (Mionnet 
torn.  III.  p.  401). 

'  Orchomenos  p.  381. 

1  See,  e.  g.  Athen.  XJV.  p. 
636  E.  Hence  the  xiffapos  was 
a  fish  sacred  to  Apollo.  Apol- 
lod.  Fragm.  p.  395.  ed.  Heyn. 

■  See  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Mercury.    But  even  there  the 


lyre  is  frequently  confounded 
with  the  cithara  or  lute  (the 
seven-stringrd  lute  in  v.  51, 
which  proves  that  this  hymn  is 
later  than  the  time  of  Tcrpan- 
der).  Comp.  Apollod.  III.  10. 
2,  where  Apollo  is  said  to  re- 
ceive the  pipe  (triipiyg)  also 
from  Mercury,  and  Eratosth. 
Catast.  14.  The  .Eolian  lyric 
poets  made  frequent  mention 
of  this  fable,  and  hence  it  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Horace. 
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soul.  Pindar  beautifully  says  of  this  god  that  he 
"  invented  the  limp,  and  hextoiet  the  mute  on  u  hoin 
"  he  will*,  in  order  to  introduce  peaceful  late  into 
(lie  heart  \"  To  this  also  refer  the  golden  /njXijfoW, 
which,  according  to  the  account  of  the  same  i>oet?, 
were  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  brasen  temple 
at  Delphi  ;  and  they  were,  without  doubt,  intended 
as  emblems  of  the  mild  and  soothing  influence  of 
the  god.  This  was  naturally  the  chief  object  of 
music  when  used  in  purifications,  and  as  an  incan- 
tation («ra>8ij) ;  when  passions  were  to  be  overcome, 
and  pain  soothed ;  and  in  ancient  times  this  was 
one  of  its  most  important  applications*.  Chryso- 
theinis,  an  ancient  Pythian  minstrel  of  mythology, 
was  hence  called  the  sou  of  Carmanor.  the  expiatory 
priest  of  Tarrha*;  as  also  ThaJetas,  the  Cretan 
poet,  purified  Sparta  by  music,  when  attacked  witli 
the  plague'1.  The  Pythagoreans,  who  paid  an 
especial  honour  to  Apollo,  went  still  further,  and 
employed  music  as  a  charm  (ora^)  to  soothe  the 
passions,  attune  the  spirit  to  harmony,  and  cure 
both  body  and  mind.  Hence  they  much  preferred 
the  harp  to  the  flute c,  as,  according  to  Grecian 
ideas,  there  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the  flute 
wild,  and  at  the  same  time  gloomy  :  this,  too,  is  the 
reason  why  Apollo  disliked  the  music  of  that  instru- 
mentd.    This  also  explains  his  contest  with  Mar- 

*  Pytli.  V.  63.  Suppl.  261 .  Eumen.  63. 
"Prmgm.Piciin.  i.ed.Boeclth.        "  Paus.  X.  7.  2.  According 

*  The  frequent  use  of  musk-  tn  Schol.  Find.  Pylh.  Argum.  j. 
in  medicine  in  the  most  an-    he  was  himself  the  unBaprift. 

t ien  1  times  is  certainly  not  a  Plularcli  de  Music.  42. 

fiction;  thus  Apollo,  when  a  ,:  Diog.  Laert.  Vlll.  24.  Jnni- 

player  on  the  harp  and  an  iV  blichiu  Yit.  Pylhag.  26,  *tc. 

rpdfutrrtt,  has  offices  nearly  al-  4  Hence  no  flute-player  was 

lied  to  one  another,  Aiach.  allowed  to  enter  die  temple  of 
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syas,  the  Plirygian  Silenus  and  flute-player,  whose 
tough  skin,  having  been  stript  off  by  the  conqueror, 
always  moved  (according  to  the  report  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Celaenae),  with  joy,  as  was  believed,  at 
the  sound  of  flutes  e. 

The  flute  was  not  an  instrument  of  much  anti- 
quity among  the  Greeks ;  Homer  only  mentions  it 
as  used  by  the  Trojans f.  In  the  time  of  Hesiud  it 
had  been  introduced  into  the  irregular  and  crowded 
processions  after  banquets  (*8fuc  b).  But  the  harp 
alone  for  a  long  time  kept  its  place  as  the  instru- 
ment for  the  chorus:  even  in  the  time  of  Alcman 
flute-players  came  mostly  from  Asia  Minor;  and 
their  names  (Sambas,  Adon,  Telos  h)  frequently  had, 
from  this  circumstance,  a  barbarous  sound.  This 
kind  of  music  was  principally  adopted  in  places 
where  Bacchus  was  worshipped ;  for  instance,  in 
Bceotia.  It  was  of  course  also  much  used  in  the 
rites  of  the  Phrygian  Magna  Mater,  and  of  the 
Phrygian  Pan':  hence  Pindar,  who  inherited  the 
character  of  a  flute-player  from  his  father,  dedicated 
a  shrine  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  to  Pan  k. 
When,  however,  it  had  become  common  throughout 


Tennes  the  son  of  Apollo, 
Diod.  V.  83. 

■  This  fable,  and  the  various 
representations  of  it  in  ancient 
art,  are  well  known.  See  Boat- 
tiger  in  Wieland's  Attaches 
Museum  vol.  I.  p.  285.  Vis- 
conti  Museo  Pio-ClemeiUino  V. 
4.  Millin  Van*  vol.  I.  pi.  6. 
The  accompaniments  in  the 
plate  given  by  Tischbein  IV.  6, 
shew  that  Phrygia,  those  in  I. 
33.  and  Millingen  pi.  6.  that 
Delphi  is  meant. 


'  II.  X.  13.  The  passage 
XVIII.  495.  cannot  be  con- 
sidered  as  equally  ancient,  see 
Eustathius  and  the  Venetian 
Scholiast. 

e  Hesiod.  Scut.  281. 

h  Athen.  XIV.  pag.  624  B. 
Welclcer  ad  Alcman.  pag.  6. 
Fragin.  86. 

'  See  A I  sir  in.  Par.  Ep.  to. 
and  the  commentators. 

*  Boeckh  ad  Pindar.  Fragm. 
p.  293. 
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Greece,  it  could  not  be  excluded  from  a  place  80 
celebrated  for  music  as  Delphi,  and  Apollo's  ear  be- 
came less  fastidious.  Alcman  and  Corinna,  indeed, 
were  too  partial  to  that  art  (the  former  as  being  a 
Lydian,the  latter  a  Boeotian),  when  they  represented 
Apollo  himself  playing  on  the  flute1.  This  instru- 
ment, however,  had  at  that  time  been  adopted  even 
in  the  sacred  exhibition  of  the  Delphian  worship:  a 
dirge  on  the  death  of  the  Python  m  (nominally  the 
production  of  Olympus  a  Phrygian  musician,  con- 
temporary with  Terpander)  was  played  on  the  flute 
in  the  Lydian  strain,  and  probably  formed  a  part  of 
that  dramatic  representation.  Moreover,  this  in- 
strument was  used  to  accompany  Prosodia  (songs 
which  were  sung  on  the  way  to  a  temple)  in  the 
procession  to  Tempe,  and  in  the  Pentathlon  at  the 
gymnastic  contests".  A  peculiar  species  of  flute, 
from  being  used  in  psans,  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Pythian0',  yet  the  music  of  the  flute,  combined  with 
singing  (avXa^ta),  in  lyric  and  elegiac  measures,  was 
excluded  from  the  Pythian  games,  after  it  had  once 
been  heard,  as  making  too  gloomy  an  impression  p  : 
for  all  sadness,  and  therefore  all  plaintive  strains, 
were  every  where  excluded  from  the  worship  of 
Apollo ;  and  the  music  in  his  temples  was  always 
iutended  to  have  an  enlivening  and  tranquillizing 
effect  upon  the  mind. 

12.  From  this  view  of  the  subject  we  may  ex- 

1  Alcman.  Fragm.  38.  ed.       "  Plutarch  de  Mus.  14.  Paus. 

Welcker.  Plutarch  de  Mus.  14.  V.  7.  4.  V,  14.  4.  ri  UiBtov, 

m  Aristoxenus  ap.  Plutarch.  Athen.  XII.  p.  538  F. 
de  Mus.  15.    The  name  tnu-       "Or  perfect  (rtXiioi  ovXol), 

siciau  also  composed  the  wSfuic  Aristides  de  Music.  a.  p.  101. 

noXvM^oXot  in  honour  of  A.  ed.  Mcibom. 
polio.  Plut.  ib.  7.  Boockh  ad       r  Pans.  II.  aa.  9.  X.  9.  3. 
Find.  Pyth.  XII.  p.  345. 
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plain  the  singular  story  of  the  contest  of  Apollo 
with  Linus,  and  of  the  defeat  and  consequent  death 
of  the  latter  %  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary 
to  state  shortly  my  ideas  respecting  the  real  cha- 
racter of  Linus.  Linus  then,  the  subject  of  the 
song  called  by  his  name,  was  originally  a  god  of  an 
elementary  religion  (in  which  there  were  numerous 
symbols  to  signify  the  death  of  all  animated  life) : 
he  was  nearly  connected  with  Narcissus  (i.  e.  the 
Torpid),  whose  tomb  was  shewn  at  Thebes  and  Ar- 
gos,  at  which  last  place  matrons  and  maidens  be- 
wailed him  in  the  month  Arneius,  as  a  boy  brought 
up  among  lambs  and  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs r.  The 
song  of  lamentation  for  the  untimely  death  of  Linus, 
the  much-loved  boy  *,  was  sung  to  the  harp  in  a  low 
and  subdued  voice,  and  listened  to  with  pleasure  in 
the  tunes  of  Homer  and  Hesiod',  although  then, 
perhaps,  the  air  was  not  always  very  melancholy. 
But  in  after-times  this  was  its  predominant  cha- 
racter, as  is  proved  by  the  names  AJWf  and  Oho- 


i  Paus.  IX.  19,  3.  Philocho- 
rus  ap.  Eustulh.  ad  II.  p.  1 163. 
57.  ed.  Rom. 

'  Conon  Narr.  c.  19.  Paus. 
II.  19,  1  (His  tomb  was  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo),  comp.  Pro- 
pertius  II.  10.  8.  ASpfjvos  'Ap- 
ytlos  is  mentioned  by  Aristides 
Eleus.  p.  259.  Apollo  is  only 
his  poetical  father  (Apollod.  I. 
3.  a.  Theocritus,  Eustathius) ; 
but  his  mother  Psumathe  and 
his  brother  Psamuthus  must 
have  some  meaning.  With  the 
ceremony  mentioned  in  the 
text  was  connected  a  festival 
called  Amis  or  Cynophontis,  at 
which  a  number  of  dogs  were 


publicly  slaughtered.  /Elian. 
N.  A.  XII.  34.  Statius  Theb. 
VI.  65.  Conon  ubi  sup.  Athen. 
III.  p.  99  F.  The  dog,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  in  ancient 
mythology, evidently  represents 
Sinus,  and  generally  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  summer,  so  fatal 
to  all  vegetation.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  they  destroyed 
the  emblem  of  that  power  by 
which  the  death  of  Narcissus 
was  occasioned. 

'  Hesiod  ap.  Eustath.  ubi  sup. 

'  Horn.  II.  XVIII.  569.  He- 
.siod  vbi  sup.  Euripides  ap.  A- 
then.  XIV.  p.  619 C. 
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Xncf  ■  It  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  husband- 
men*, who  were  generally  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
In  this  point  there  was  a  resemblance  betweeu  the 
usages  of  ancient  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where 
religious  dirges  of  this  description,  different,  indeed, 
in  different  districts,  but  having  every  where  the 
sane  mournful  tune,  were  customary  f.  Such  were, 
for  instance,  the  lament  of  the  tribe  of  Doliones*; 
the  Hylas,  sung  at  fountains  in  the  country  of  the 
Mysians  and  Bitbynians"  (probably  the  same  as  the 
Mysian  song1');  the  song  of  tbe  beautiful  Bormus, 
whose  watery  death  was  deplored  by  the  husband- 
men  of  Mariandyne  on  the  flute  in  the  middle  of 
summer c;  of  Lityerses,  whom  the  Phrygians  be- 
wailed yearly  during  the  time  of  harvest  at  Celaenae, 
the  native  place  of  Marsyas  d ;  and  which,  with  the 
melancholy  Carian  strain,  was  played  to  the  Phry- 
gian flute*.  Besides  these  there  were  the  Gingras, 
or  song  of  Adonis,  and  the  Maneros,  the  rustic  song 
of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  which  Herodotus  compares 
with  the  Linus f.  And  even  at  Cy]>rus  the  contest 
of  the  two  opposite  kinds  of  music  was  in  some 
measure  renewed ;  there  being  a  tradition  that  Ci- 
nyras,  the  priest  of  Venus,  and  composer  of  the 
mournful  strains  in  honour  of  Adonis,  had,  like 


u  See  Stanley  ad  .'Esch.  A- 
gam.  133.  The  proper  name- 
was  perhaps  niToc  ,\imv,  and  the 
fiint  word*  at  AiW. 

•  Pollux  I.  1.  38.  cf.  II.  ubi 

T  Barbarian  AiXimi  in  Eurip. 
On  -t.  1401. 

•  Scbol.  Apoll.  I.  1 135. 

•  Orckomenat  p.  J93. 

b  vGach.  Pew.  1059  (where 
it  in  a  melancholy  tune  to  the 


lamentations  of  the  chorus) 
and  Schol.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
Periejr.  791. 

■  /Esch.  Pers.  941.  and  Schol. 
Eusmth.  ubi  tuj>.  Pollux  IV.  7. 
54. 

''  Schol.  Theocrit.  X.  41. 
Apostol.  XI I.  7.   Hesycbius  in 

M.ff'Kiri  i  VW  OpijVOt. 

•  Pollux  IV.  10.  76. 
'  II.  79.  comp.  Clearchua 
up.  Hefijch.  Pollux  ubi  sup. 
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Marsyas  and  Linus,  been  overcome  and  put  to  death 
by  Apollo 

Thus  we  behold  Apollo  the  representative  of  the 
severe,  even,  and  simple  music  of  the  Greeks,  in 
contest  with  that  impassioned  spirit,  alternating  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  fury  and  apathy,  which  the 
professors  of  an  elementary  religion  sought  to  repre- 
sent even  in  their  music ;  and  consequently  this 
fable  also  harmonizes  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  religion  of  Apollo. 

13.  Having  now  ascertained  the  general  character 
of  the  music  employed  in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  its  varieties. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  species  of  composition 
(in  which  Chrysothemis  the  Cretan  and  Philammon 
were  said  to  have  contended  at  Delphi)  was  a  hymn 
to  Apollo h ;  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  ancient  Doric  dialect,  and  sung 
simply  to  the  harp.  In  reference  to  the  musical 
part,  this  song  was  also  called  vo'/xcf the  invention 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Apollo  himself k.  At  Delos 
also  hymns  of  this  kind  (w[Mt)  were  sung  at  the 
cyclic  dances,  and  were  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Olen,  another  representative  of  the  ancient  poetry 
of  hymns1.    The  general  character  of  these  was 


«  Eustath.  ad  II.  A.  20.  The 
name  Cinyras  was  changed  so 
as  to  resemble  Ktmp6i.  The 
love  which  Apollo  bore  him 
(find.  Pyth.  II.  16.  cf.  Schol. 
Theorrit.  I.  109)  merely  signi- 
fies that  he  was  fond  of  music. 

11  Paus.  X.  7.  a.  Concerning 
the  antiquity  of  the  musical 
contests  at  Delphi  sec  Plutarch 
Sympos.  II.  4.  1.  p.  83.  Deme- 


trius Phalereus  quoted  above, 
p.  349,  note  y.  Philostrat.  Vit. 
Apollon.  Tyan,  VI.  10. 

1  Proclus  ap.  Phot.  \pvtr6St- 
p.tt  &  Kpqr  irpurot  <m>Xn  xCI°~a- 
ptvot  CKirpelTil  Ka\  KiGapav  avaka- 
ffi)v  tit  ,t.t,t)n,v  tov  "AfroAAaii'Ot 
pivot  jj<Tf  vifiov. 

'■-  Suidas  in  junior  *iffapy66r. 

1  Callim.  Hymn.  Del.  304. 
comp.  Apoll.  Rbod.  I.  537. 
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composure  and  regularity  m ;  the  measure  was  an- 
ciently (as  we  know  from  certain  testimony)  only 
hexameter " :  which  agrees  well  with  the  fact  that 
the  origin  of  the  hexameter  was  derived  from  Py- 
tho°.  In  the  account  that  Philainmon,  the  ancient 
composer  of  hymns,  had  placed  choruses  of  young 
women  round  the  altar,  who  sang  the  birth  of  La- 
tona  and  her  children  in  lyric  measures  (tv  u.>>.<  -i  p), 
tlie  nomes  of  Philammoni,  as  improved  byTerpander 
the  ancient  lyric  poet,  appear  to  be  confounded  with 
the  original  ones;  since  these,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  most  ancient  composers,  contained  only  hex- 
ameters'. The  ancient  religious  poets  mentioned 
in  these  accounts,  Chrysothemis,  Philanunon,  and 
Olen,  may  be  looked  on  as  Dorians  with  the  same 
certainty  as  the  founders  of  the  temples  of  Tarrha, 
Delphi,  and  Patara,  to  which  they  particularly  be- 
longed *.  The  language  also  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  them  must  have  been  Doric;  though  indeed  the 
fact  of  a  poetical  use  of  this  dialect  before  the  hia- 


m  Prorlus  ybi  tup. 

"  Plutarch  de  Music.  4.  from 
Timotheus. 

"  See  the  passages  quoted  by 
Fabricius  vol.  1.  p.  107,  310. 
ed.  Harl.  There  was  also  a 
vertnu  De  liana,  if  the  reading 
in  Atilius  Fonunatus  p.  2690. 
ed.  Putsch,  is  correct.  At  Mi- 
let**  also  there  were  ancient 
hexameter  hymns,  probably  by 
Branchus,  to  Apollo  and  Jupi- 
ter, Terent.  de  Metris  5.  165. 
comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p. 
647. 

f  Heraclid.  Pont.  ap.  Plu- 
tarch de  Music  ; .  romp.  Scbo). 

VOL.  I. 


Od.  XVI. 43a.  Syncellu* Chro- 
nogr.  p.  162.  Fabricius  vol.  I. 
p.  J 1 4.  ed.  Harlcs. 

1  Plutarch  de  Music.  5. 

»  The  hymns  of  Terpander 
were,  like  the  most  ancient 
songs,  partly  in  hexameler  me- 
tre, ftnj  (Plutarch  Symp.  III.  4- 
Proclus  ubi  »/».)  :  yet  Terpan- 
der was  the  first  to  introduce 
a  great  variety  of  metre. 

•  The  reason  of  Thamyris 
the  Thracian  being  called  the 
son  of  Philammon  (Paus.  IV. 
33).  is  probably  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Delphian*  and 
Thracians  of  Parnassus 
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toric  times  will  not  agree  with  the  predominant, 
though  perhaps  not  well-grounded  notions  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  poetry  in  Greece. 

14.  That  the  pa?an  was  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
for  deliverance  has  been  mentioned  above.  With 
respect  however  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed, we  learn  from  Homer  that  it  was  sung  after 
the  sacrificial  feast when  the  goblets  were  carried 
round  after  the  sacred  libation ;  and  this  was  also 
the  case  at  Sparta  and  Athens  u.  It  was  generally 
sung  in  a  sitting  posture,  although  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  that  god  is  represented  as  accom- 
panying the  Cretans  who  sing  in  a  measured  step  x. 
At  Sparta  also  it  was  danced  in  choruses  I.  On  the 
whole  it  required  a  regular  and  sedate  measure*, 
even  when  it  assumed  a  more  lively  air,  as  at  the 
vojuej,  and  at  the  holy  avtvhitxKov,  sung  at  libations*. 

But  the  most  lively  dance  which  accompanied 
the  songs  used  in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  was  that 
termed  the  hyporchema  b.  In  this,  besides  the  chorus 
of  singers  who  usually  danced  around  the  blazing 
altar,  several  persons  were  appointed  to  accompany 


«  II.  I.  473.  cf.  XXII.  391. 

■  Plat.  Symp.  4.  Philochorus 
ap.  Athen,  XIV,  p.  630  sq.  cf. 
IV.  p.  179.  XI.  p.  501  E,  from 
Antiphaues,  Xenoph.  Symp.  2. 
1.  Hence  rtktaupos,  Hesych. 
in  v. 

*  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  514 
sqq.  In  Delos  also  p«ans  were 
sung  round  the  altars,  Eurip. 
Here.  Fur.  690. 

r  Xenoph.  Ages.  a.  17.  The 
passage  of  Athenseus  XIV.  p. 
63 1  C.  if  properly  written,  does 
not  refer  to  that  point.  There 


was  always  a  person  named 
fiapX""  who  accompanied  the 
song  on  an  instrument.  Thus 
Arrhilochus  Fragm.  50.  ed. 
Gaisford.  ovtAs  f'£<y^ua'  irpit 
aiXov  AVtr0»<w  irairfova  (after  the 
time  of  Terpander),  Vit.  So- 
phocl.  fLtri  \vpas  roic  naua>i(w- 
trtv  i$rjpx'-  Compare  the  verses 
on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  quoted 
above,  p.  361 .  note  1, 

1  Plutarch  de  E<  16. 

•  Jamblich.  Vit.  Pythag.  25. 

b  See  Menander  de  Encom. 
p.  37.  ed.  Heeren. 
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the  action  of  the  poem  with  an  appropriate  panto* 
mimic  display  (vw^uTiai).  Homer  himself  hears 
witness  to  the  Cretan  origin  of  this  custom,  since 
the  Cnosian  dance,  represented  by  Vulcan  on  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  appears  from  the  description  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  Hyporcheme c,  and  hence  all 
dances  of  this  description  were  called  Cretan  A.  From 
tli at  island  they  passed  at  an  early  period  over  to 
Delos,  where,  even  in  Lucian's  time,  the  wanderings 
of  Latona  and  her  island,  with  their  final  repose, 
were  represented  in  the  above  manner*.  At  the 
same  time  also  probably  took  place  the  custom  men- 
tioned in  the  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo  as  cha- 
racterizing the  songs  of  the  young  women  of  that 
island  ;  viz.  that  they  represented  the  voices  and 
gestures  of  every  nation  f :  perhaps  they  introduced 
the  peculiar  dances  of  the  various  countries  which 
Latona  visited  in  her  wanderings.  The  ludicrous, 
and  at  the  same  time  complicated  dance  (yipawf) 
which  Theseus  is  said  first  to  have  danced  with  his 
crew  round  the  altar  at  Delos  *,  was  probably  of  the 
same  description.    All  that  can  be  clearly  ascer- 


•  II.  XVIII.  590.  cf.  Od  IV. 

18. 

d  Sosibius  ap.  Schol.  Pind. 
Pyth.  II.  117.  and  Siraonides 
ap.  Athen.  V.  pag.  181  B.  Plu- 
tarch Sympoa. IX.  15.  explained 
by  Boeckh  ad  Pind.  Fragm.  p. 
597- 

'  Lucian.  de  Salt  at.  16. 

r  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  162. 
narrow  J'  ar6p*mw  tfxovat  *<ii 
tfn^ffaXuttrrvv  Mifuur&u  ureter w. 
Kfn^i^akiatrrvs  means  extrava- 
gant gesture*,  such  as  clapping 
of  hands,  striking  of  castanets. 


*  See  Plut.  Thes.  Jt.  Cal- 
lim.  Hymn.  Del.  317.  with 
Spanheim's  note.  The  leader 
of  the  dance  was  called  ytpav- 
•  •<.*...,  (Hcsych.  in  v.)  Blows 
also  were  given,  and  hence  the 
expression  AijAov  uu«  3<u/iu, 
(Hesych,  in  v.) ;  and  there 
were  also  various  turnings  and 
windings,  n-apaXXoffir  and 
\i£tu  (Dictearchus  apud  Plut. 
ubi  ntp.) :  when  at  rest,  the 
chorus  stood  in  a  semicircle, 
with  leaders  at  the  two  wings, 
Pollux  IV.  4.  tot . 
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tained  respecting  the  rhythm  of  these  compositions 
is,  that  the  hexameter  was  altogether  unfitted  to 
their  playful  aud  joyous  character11.  But  both  the 
hyporcheme  and  paean  were  first  indebted  for  their 
systematic  improvement  to  the  Doric  musicians, 
Xenodamus  of  Sparta,  and  Tbaletas  of  Elyrus  in 
Crete  (about  620  B.  C. '),  who  first  brought  the  Cretic 
or  Paeonian  metre  (met rum  Creticum  sire  Ptvoni- 
cum)  into  general  use;  which  names  point  out  be- 
yond doubt  its  Cretan  origin,  and  its  use  in  pagans  k. 
Cretics  form  a  quick  and  lively,  though  a  pleasing 
and  by  no  means  inharmonious 1  rhythm,  being  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  rapid  motion.  Thus  a  joyous 
and  agreeable  harmony  was  added,  at  the  festivals 
of  Apollo,  to  the  serious  and  solemn  music,  although 
the  softness  and  insipidity  of  several  Ionian  and 
Asiatic  tunes  were,  without  doubt,  always  rejected. 

Thus,  if  we  except  the  purifying  and  propitiatory 
rites,  the  festivals  of  Apollo  bore  the  character  of  a 
serene  and  joyful  mind,  every  other  attribute  of  the 
deity  being  lost  in  those  of  victory  and  mercy. 
Hence  in  his  statues  at  Delphi  01  and  Delos  n  he  was 


h  AiIk-ii.  XIV.  p.  630.  Coin-  1  It  is  called  ati,m»  n  /iVAoc 

pure  the  extant  fragments  of  by  Bacchylides. 

the  paeans  of  Pindar.  m  Pind.  Olymp.   XIV.  12. 

1  Plutarch  de  Music.  9,  10.  and  the  Schol. 

Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.II.  1 27.  That  °  There  was  Bt  Delos  an  an- 

the  hyporcheme  was  native  in  cient  statue,  according  to  Plu- 

Sparta  may  be  seen  from  Pin-  tarch  de  Music.  14.  which  Tec- 

dar  Fragm.  8.  pftg.  603.  ed.  tEeus  and  Angelion  appear  to 

Boeckb.  have  imitated  (Pausan.  IX.  35. 

k  Plutarch   de   Music.  10.  1.) ;  whose  work  is  perhaps 

where  for  MAPQNA  <cni  K^nxor  copied  in  the  Gem  in  Millie's 

pv6n&v  should  probably  be  writ-  Galrrie  Mythologique  p.  33.  N°. 

ten  iiahina.    A  fragment  of  a  474.   Comp.  Macron.  Sat.  I. 

ptean  in  pieans  in  Aristot.  Rh.  17.  The  Graces  had  a  flute,  a 

III.  7.  6.  lyre,  and  a  pipe  in  their  hands. 
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represented  as  bearing  in  his  hand  the  Graces,  who 
gave  additional  splendour  and  elegance  to  his  fes- 
tivals by  the  dance,  music,  and  banquet0. 

15.  We  have  as  yet  omitted  the  mention  of  two 
great  national  festivals  celebrated  at  AmycUe  by  the 
Spartans  in  honour  of  the  chief  deity  of  their  race  i\ 
viz.  the  Hyacittthia  and  the  Cornea,  from  a  belief 
that  they  do  not  properly  belong  to  Apollo.  That 
the  worship  of  the  Carnean  Apollo,  in  which  both 
were  included,  was  derived  from  Thebes,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  over  by  the  ^Lgida?  to  Amy- 
da",  has  been  proved  in  a  former  work  i :  our  pre- 
sent object  is  to  shew,  from  the  symlwls  and  rites 
of  this  worship,  that  it  was  originally  derived  more 
from  the  ancient  religion  of  Ceres  than  from  that  of 
Apollo.  The  youth  Hyacinthus,  whom  the  Carnean 
Apollo  accidentally  struck  with  a  quoit f,  evidently 
took  his  name  from  the  flower  (a  dark -coloured  spe- 
cies of  iris),  which  in  the  ancient  symbolical  lan- 
guage was  an  emhlem  of  death ;  and  the  fable  of  his 
death  is  clearly  a  relic  of  an  ancient  elementary  re- 
ligion. Now  the  hyacinth  most  frequently  occurs, 
in  this  sense,  in  the  worship  of  Ceres :  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  under  the  name  Kesr/wcravSaXof  sacred 


There  was  another  ancient 
statue  ((6a»w)  at  Delos,  which 
wu  referred  to  Erynichthon, 
Plutarch.  Fragm.  lo.  pag.  jqi. 
<-<).  Hut  ten. 

■  Orckomenot  p  182.  and  see 
Panyaais  Fragm.  I.  14.  18.  ed. 
Brunck. 

*  Also  the  Hyactnthia  in  the 
Amycleum,  Strab.  VI.  p.  178. 
Hyacinthus  was  the  son  of  A- 
m veins  and  of  Diomede  the 
daughter  of  Lapithas  (so  named 


from  the  l-apithicum  in  the 
neighbourhood),  according  to 
Apollod.  III.  10.  1.  Amyclas 
is  mentioned,  instead  of  Hya- 
cinthus, by  Simmias  n§p\  pQMBr, 
ap.  Steph.  By/,  in  'Afiv*Xa. 

t  Orchomenos  pag.  337.  The 
month  Hyacinthus  was  also  in- 
troduced into  Sicily  by  the 
gids,  CastetLi  Prol.  XII.  p.  74. 

'  Hyacinthusis  himself  called 
Kufjwlof  in  Coluthus  Rapt.  He). 

B  b  3 
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to  Ceres  Chthonia  at  HermioneV  We  find  further 
proof  of  this  in  the  ancient  sculptures  with  which 
the  grave,  and  at  the  same  time  the  altar  of  Hya- 
cinthus,  was  adorned :  the  artists  indeed  appear  to 
have  completely  comprehended  the  spirit  of  the 
worship.  We  find  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  the 
Cadmean  Bacchus,  with  Ino  and  Semele,  and  Hya- 
cintbus  himself,  together  with  a  sister  uamed  Poly- 
boea1.  Polybcea  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  distinct  from 
Proserpine",  whom  Lasus  of  Hermioue  called  Me- 
lihoea.  To  this  may  be  added  the  sacrifices  to  the 
dead,  and  lamentations  customary  on  the  first  day 1 
(which  were  forbidden  at  all  other  festivals  of  A- 
pollo) ;  nightly  processions  and  several  other  de- 
tached traces  of  the  symbols  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  ■' . 
which,  by  an  attentive  observer,  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Apollo.  The  time  of  the 
festival  was  also  different:  it  took  place  on  the 
longest  day  of  the  Spartan  month  Hecatorabeus, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Attic  Hecatombaeon  *,  at 
the  time  when  Hylas  was  invoked  on  the  mountains 
of  Bithynia,  and  the  tender  productions  of  nature 
droop  their  languid  heads. 

The  Carnean  festival  took  place,  as  it  appears,  in 
the  following  month  to  the  Hyaciuthiau,  equally  in 


•  Paus.  II.  35.  4. 

'  Paus.  III.  19.  cf.  IV.  33.5. 
"  Hesychiuain  TloXvfioui;  and 
see  below,  ch.  10.  §.  3. 

*  A  worship  of  the  dead  was 
also  offered  to  the  napStvot  'Ya- 
Ku>6tStf  of  Athea. 

t  Eurip.  HcL  1490. 

»  Crowns  of  ivy  were  given 
at  the  Hyacinthia  according  to 
Aristot.  ap.  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  18. 


Hence  perhaps  the  Kiroivr  'A- 
n£KXar  of  .-Eschylu*  ap.  Ma- 
crob.  ibid,  with  Lobeck's  cor- 
rection ad  Soph.  Aj.  814.  See 
Classical  Journal  XIX.  p.m. 

■  Manso,  History  of  Sparta, 
vol.  III.  part  II.  p.  301.  has 
properly  followed  Dodwell  on 
this  point,  whose  argument* 
also  convince  me. 
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honour  of  Apollo  of  Amyckv.  But  the  Doric  reli- 
gion seems  here  to  have  preponderated,  and  to  have 
supplanted  the  elementary  symbols  so  evident  in  the 
Hyaciuthia.  The  Carnea  were,  as  far  as  we  know, 
altogether  a  warlike  festival,  similar  to  the  Attic 
Boedromia.  It  lasted  nine  days,  during  which  time 
nine  tents  were  pitched  near  the  city,  in  each  of 
which  nine  men  lived,  for  the  time  of  the  festival, 
in  the  manner  of  a  military  camp.  There  is  no 
reference  to  an  elementary  religion  except  some  ol»- 
scure  ceremonies  of  the  priest  Agetes  and  the  Car- 
neata;  K  This  leads  us  to  suppose  that  at  the  union 
of  the  Amyclaran  worship,  introduced  hythe  jEgida?, 
with  the  Doric  worship  of  Apollo  at  Sparta,  the 
Hyaciuthia  preserved  more  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  former,  the  Carnea  of  the  latter,  although  the 
sacred  rites  of  both  were  completely  united.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  deny  the  difficulty  of  inquiring 
into  the  origin  and  primitive  form  of  ceremonies 
the  history  of  which  is  so  complicated;  and  this 
alone  must  excuse  the  shortness  of  our  account  re- 
secting these  two  festivals. 

16.  Finally,  the  manner  in  which  Apollo  is  re- 
presented in  sculpture,  particularly  by  the  ancient 
artists,  may  assist  our  investigation  into  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  on  which  his  worship  was  founded. 
Apollo  was  a  subject  peculiarly  adapted  for  sculp- 
ture. Since  his  connexion  with  elementary  religion 
was  slight,  and  there  was  nothing  mystic  in  his 
character,  the  sculptors  were  soon  able  to  fix  upon 
a  regular  cast  of  features,  to  distinguish  him  from 

'•  Hesyrh.  Ita^vKoi^fUH  rtwr  is  given  in  Bekker's  Anectl.  p. 
ciri  rpirfji.    A  different  account 
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other  deities :  for  Apollo,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  in 
the  fables  most  nearly  connected  with  his  worship, 
is  generally  represented  as  a  human  god,  and  in  all 
his  actions  and  sufferings  more  nearly  connected 
with  the  heroes  than  any  other  divinity.  But  be- 
fore this  perfection  and  conventional  uniformity  of 
the  art,  the  early  sculptors  were  much  assisted  in 
characterizing  the  statues  of  Apollo  by  his  numer- 
ous and  significant  symbols,  such  as  the  bow,  the 
lyre,  the  laurel,  &c:  and  thus  they  were  able,  in 
some  measure,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  power  and 
properties  of  Apollo,  though  merely  in  stiff  and  rude 
images  of  wood  and  stone. 

17.  The  simple  Cippus  of  Apollo  Agyieus  did  not 
represent  any  particular  attribute,  but  was  merely 
intended  as  a  memorial  of  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
tecting god  c.  In  endeavoiu-ing  more  fully  to  ex- 
press his  character,  the  symbols  of  power  would 
naturally  come  next.  His  attributes  of  vengeance 
doubtless  preceded  those  of  mercy,  although  both, 
in  fact,  harmonized  together :  it  must,  however, 
have  been  long,  before  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the 
god  (celebrated  even  in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod) 
could  be  the  subject  of  sculpture.  The  attribute, 
then,  of  strength,  as  also  that  of  omniscience,  the 
ancient  Lacedaemonians  wished  to  represent  by  the 
Apollo  with  four  hands  and  four  ears  at  Amyeke  J. 
But  the  chief  statue  on  the  above  spot  was  an  image, 

c  Clemens  of  Alexand.  (Str.  which  arms  and  trophies  were 

I.  pag.  349.)  infers  from  two  hung,  was  certainly  not  the 

verses  of  the  ancient  poem  god  himself. 
Europia  that  Apollo  was  also       A  Called  Kovptdior,  Hesych. 

represented  at  Delphi  as  a  Kttw  in  v.  Sosibius  ap.  Zenob.  Pror. 

if«j*>.* ;  but  they  prove  no-  I.  54.  Apostol.  II.  54, 
thing;  for  the  high  column,  on 
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which,  besides  the  bow,  bore  a  helmet  and  lance : 
of  the  same  nature  was  also  the  statue  on  mount 
Thornax,  the  face  of  which  had  been  gilded  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  e.  The  Megarians  also  consecrated 
at  Delphi  a  statue  of  Apollo  bearing  a  lance';  and 
at  Tenedos  he  was  armed  with  the  double  hatchet  *, 
like  the  Jupiter  Labrandenius  of  the  Cariansh.  In 
a  very  ancient  bas-relief,  discovered  by  Dodwell  on 
the  mouth  of  a  well  at  Corinth,  and  which  we  shall 
hereafter  examine  further,  Apollo  holds  the  harp  in 
his  hand  ' ;  his  whole  form  too,  as  in  all  the  ancient 
sculptures,  is  stouter  and  more  manly  than  usual. 

On  inquiring  concerning  the  artists  of  the  most 
ancient  symbolical  stat  ues  of  A|>'>ll<>.  we  find  that 
the  Cretans  were  the  first  sculptors,  as  well  as  mu- 
sicians, of  that  worship.  From  Crete,  an  ancient 
wooden  statue  of  Apollo,  of  the  rudest  style  of 


'  Paus.  III.  11.  Perhaps  this 
waa  the  regular  form  of  the 
Carnean  Apollo,  Paus.  III.  26. 
5 

'  Above,  p.  101.  note  ». 

*  Aristides  ap.  Steph.  By/. 
com  p.  Plutarch  Pyth.  Orac.  II. 
pag.  266.  Apostol.  XVIII.  38. 
and  the  coins  of  Tenedos  (Mi- 
oonettom.il-  p.  671.);  those 
of  Pitana  (torn.  II.  p.  627.  N'. 
722.),  of  Tasos  (torn.  III.  pag. 
352.),  and  particularly  those  of 
Thyaieira  (Buonarotti  Medaglie 
Ant  a  he  IX.  9.).  in  which  the 
symbol  of  the  axe  is  variously 
combined  with  Apollo. 

*  The  latter  god  was  called 
by  the  title  of  \pvmoptis  (Strab. 
XIV.  pag.  660.)  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  epithet  xp*"™"!'-  ** 
applied  to  Apollo,  originally 


(e.  g.  in  II.  V.  509.  see  Heyne's 
note  and  ad  Apullod.  p.  274.) 
signified  his  golden  armour, 
although  Pindar  (Pyth.  V.  104.) 
rises  it  for  the  golden  orna- 
ments of  hit  harp ;  but  in  an 
oracle  of  Bacis  it  is  again  ap- 
plied to  Diana,  i.  e.  to  the 
armed  goddess  (Herod.  VIII. 
77.  compare  Mitscherlisch  and 
Ilgen  ad  Horn.  Hymn.  Cer.  4. 
Boeclth  £xplic.  Pind.  p.  293.) 

1  Travel*  in  Greece  vol.  II.  p. 
200.  pi.  7.  Alcuni  bastti-relievi 
delta  Grecia,  Roma  1812.  The 
Apollo  upon  the  Capitnline  Pu- 
teal  appears  to  be  a  copy,  but 
a  far  more  modern  copy,  of 
the  same  original.  The  same 
shape  of  Apollo  may  be  also 
observed  in  the  reliefe  with  the 
carrying  off  of  the  tripod. 
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workmanship,  was  brought  to  Delphi  k :  from  hence, 
too  (about  Olymp.  50,  580  B.  C),  there  carae  Dipoe- 
nus  and  Scyllis  the  Da?dalida?,  who  made  for  the 
Sicyonians  statues  of  Apollo,  Diana,  Hercules,  and 
Minerva,  of  which  we  will  speak  hereafter.  The 
Pythian  oracle  greatly  interested  itself  in  the  la- 
bours of  these  artists  ;  for  when  the  envy  of  the 
native  artists  had  driven  them  from  Sicyon,  it-com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  recall  them.  The  managers 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  appear  indeed  to  have  been, 
from  very  early  times,  great  patrons  of  the  art  of 
sculpture,  particularly  in  brass.  The  subterraneous 
temple  at  Pytho  (the  existence  of  which  has  been 
doubted,  but,  in  my  opinion,  without  sufficient 
grounds)  was  covered  with  brass,  as  were  several 
treasuries  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Greece.  The 
temples  and  courts  were  fitted  with  numerous  tri- 
pods; caldrons,  goblets,  and  arms  of  brass  were 
there  arranged  promiscuously,  from  jwriods  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  There  was  also  a  knife  used  in 
sacrifice  called  the  Delphian  hnife  (AeA^*}j  fjur^eufa}); 
nor  do  the  singing  golden  KqAijSsvcf,  which  Pindar 
represents  as  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  brasen 
temple,  seem  to  be  a  mere  poetical  fiction. 

But  the  Cretan  school  of  sculpture  produced  Tec- 
tarns  and  Angelion,  who  erected  the  celebrated,  and 
probably  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  which 

k  Pind.  Pyth.  V.  43.  There  ristotle  Polit.  1. 1,  5.  and  He- 
was  also  shewn  at  Tegea  a  gilt  sychius  in  v.  Compare  Hum. 
Apollo  by  Cheirisophus  a  Cre-  Hymn.  Apoll.  535,  At  Tarsos 
tail,  see  Thiersch  Ueber  die  also  they  used  a  sacred  pd)f*pm, 
Kunstejmrhen  vol.  II.  p.  25.  tempered  in  the  water  of  Cyd- 

1  Tryphiodor.  643.  and  see  nus,  Plutarch  de  Defect.  Orac. 

book  IV.  ch.  1.  i.  3.  Concern-  41.  p.  368. 
ing  the  &i\<f>ud)  paxaipa  see  A- 
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(as  was  before  mentioned)  held  the  Graces  in  one 
hand  and  a  bow  in  the  other.  With  the  same  school 
also,  though  in  a  more  distant  degree,  was  connected 
Cauachus  of  Sicyon,  who,  alnmt  the  seventy-third 
Olympiad,  made  a  famous  bronze  statue  for  the 
Didymanun  m.  and  one  of  wood  for  the  Isineuium. 
From  the  accounts  and  various  imitations  of  this 
work  of  art  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  its 
character.  The  god  was  represented  with  a  manly 
form,  his  breast  broad  ami  prominent,  the  trunk 
square,  the  legs  almost  like  pillars,  aud  in  a  firm 
position,  the  left  leg  being  a  little  advanced.  The 
hair,  encircled  with  a  fillet,  lay  in  sleuder  twisted 
curls  over  the  forehead ;  over  each  shoulder  were 
three  platted  tresses,  and  behind  the  hair  fell  in  a 
broad  cluster  dowu  the  back.  The  countenance 
nearly  resembled  those  in  the  marbles  of  .'Kgina. 
In  the  right  hand,  which  was  stretched  straight  for- 
ward, was  a  fawn  (an  obscure  symbol  which  we 
shall  not  here  attempt  to  explain) ;  the  left,  not 
quite  so  much  elevated,  grasped  a  Iww.  The  whole 
must  have  had  an  awful  and  imposing  appearance, 
conveying  the  idea  of  sublimity  and  dignity  far 
more  than  of  grace  or  loveliness  n.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose the  style  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  to 
have  been  very  different  which,  several  Olympiads 
later,  was  modelled  in  brass  by  Calamis  for  Apol- 

m  In  this  temple  also  there  the  bas-relief  of  the  Musco 

wan  a  wooden  statue  of  Apollo,  Pio-CIementino  V.  23.  rcpre- 

6tilot  (proltably  Oiivot)  'AttoXAmk,  sent*  Meoclaui  dedicating  the 

Heaychius.  arms  of  Euphorbus  to  the  Di- 

"  For  this  account  see  a  paper  dymtean  Apollo;  for  the  god 

I  'eber  dm  A/iollon  des  Kanticho*,  upon  the  pillar  has  nearly  the 

in  the  Kunstblatt  for  18a  1 ,  N '.  form  in  question.  To  the  copies 

t6.  This  also  serves  to  confirm  of  this  Apollo  many  might  now 

the  conjecture  of  Visconti  that  be  added. 
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Ionia  on  the  Pontus,  and  which  was  afterwards 
brought  to  Rome  by  Lucullus  °  :  nor  that  of  Apollo 
Alexicacus,  erected  at  Athens  by  the  same  artist  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  p.  The 
Apollo  which  Onates  of  JEgina,  the  cotemporary  of 
Calamis,  executed  for  the  inhabitants  of  Pergamus, 
was  a  colossal  statue  displaying  great  beauty  of 
form,  and,  as  it  appears,  of  a  more  youthful  appear- 
ance than  was  common  for  statues  of  Apollo  at  that 
time  In  this  Apollo  was  represented  as  **XX/«*wf, 
as  the  beautiful  son  of  Latona ;  under  which  name 
he  was  worshipped  at  Pergamus r.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  union  of  strength  and  beauty  so 
conspicuously  exhibited  in  the  ideal  forms  of  the 
two  children  of  Latona  was  suggested  by  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  Doric  education ;  and  that 
the  artist  represented  the  god  as  an  Ephebus  whose 
skill  in  the  chorus  and  on  the  field  of  battle  was 
exactly  equal. 

18.  But  the  figure  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  properly  belonging  to  Apollo  did  not  origin- 
ate even  in  the  school  of  Polycletus  and  Myron  \ 
but  was  the  creation  of  a  later  period ;  since  both 

D  Slmb.  VII.  p.  3 19  B.  comp.  polio  see  also  Winchelmann's 

Pliny  N.  H.  IV.  27.  XXXIV.  Kumtgeschkhte  vol.  I.  p.  191. 

18.  note.  vol.  III.  p.  548. 

v  Fausan.  I.  4.  3.  The  reader       'This  important  statement 

should  guard  against  supposing  is  given  in  Arisrides  Fragm. 

with  Visconti  (Museo  Pio-Cle-  ap.  Mai.  Vet.  Script.  Nov.  Syll 

mentino  tav.  I.  p.  36.  tav,  7.  I.  3.  pag.  41.    It  has  first  ex- 

p.  93.)  that  these  statues  of  plained  fully  the  epigram  of 

Apollo  in  temples  had  the  ele-  Antipater  to  the  Apollo  of  O- 

gant  proportions  and  light  cha-  natas,  Brunck  Analect.  vol.  II. 

ractcr  of  the  later  works  of  p.  14.  N".  30. 
art.  ■  A  statue  of  Apollo  by  M v- 

1  jEgineiicay.  106.  Concern-  ron  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in 

ing  the  ancient  statues  of  A-  Vcrr.  II.  4.  43, 
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the  coins  of  a  date  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander', 
and  single  heads  which  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  period  u,  do  not  indeed  preserve  the  features 
ascribed  to  the  work  of  Canachus,  but  still  are  quite 
different  from  the  most  celebrated  of  the  statues 
now  extant,  having  broader  cheeks,  a  shorter  and 
thicker  nose ;  in  a  word,  the  outlines  are  what  the 
ancients  termed  quadrate,  or  square.  It  was  not  till 
the  times  of  Scopas,  Lieochares,  Praxiteles,  and  Ti- 
inarcliides,  that  the  Apollo  appeared  whom  we  may 
call  the  twin-brother  of  Venus,  so  similar  are  the 
forms  of  both  deities.  The  expression  of  inspiration 
and  ecstasy,  which  several  of  the  best  statues  ex- 
hibit, may  also  be  shown  to  have  first  originated  in 
the  school  of  Scopas,  since  the  earlier  artists  aimer! 
rather  at  producing  the  appearance  of  tranquillity 
and  composure  than  of  transient  excitement ;  and 
the  exquisite  taste  with  which  these  sculptors  were 
nble  to  express  inspiration  without  extravagance, 
deserves  the  highest  praise.  Without  detailing  the 
particular  productions  of  these  and  later  artists,  we 
shall  only  shew  how  they  may  be  best  classified. 
The  Apollo  Callinicus  of  Belvedere  stands  by  itself, 
swelling  with  the  pride  of  victory 1 :  next  comes  the 
Apollo  resting  from  the  fight,  with  the  right  arm 
bent  over  the  head,  tbe  left  leaning  on  a  pillar,  hold- 
ing the  bow,  which  has  evidently  been  used,  or  a 


1  E.  g.  those  of  Mytilene, 
Crotona,  and  also  those  of  Phi- 
lip the  Firal. 

"  E.  g.  the  head  in  the 
Louvre,  N'.  133.  Catalogue  de 
Clarac. 

1  A  bronze  found  at  Argos. 
of  the  same  character,  is  men- 


tioned by  Pouqueville,  Voyage 
en  Grece,  torn.  IV.  pag  161. 
Heads  having  a  great  resem- 
blance to  tbe  Belvedere  Apollo 
occur  in  many  collections,  some 
of  which  have  even  more  heroic 
forms. 
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lyre :  being  evidently  a  statue  of  the  resting  Apollo 
('Axa'AA»v  avflnr*i/o)i*e*of ) ;  but  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  statue  of  this  kind  stood  in  the  Lyceum  at 
Athens  ?  it  is  usually  called  the  "Apollo  of  the  Ly- 
"  ceum :"  then  follows  the  Apollo  Citharoedus  (play- 
ing on  the  harp),  either  naked,  in  different  positions, 
or  covered  with  the  Pythian  stola,  and  in  an  atti- 
tude almost  theatrical  *.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our 
subject  to  enter  into  details  respecting  this  class  of 
statues,  and  those  derived  from  them,  as  the  Sau- 
roctonus,  Nomius,  &c. 

19-  Finally,  we  would  eudeavour  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  the  worship  of  Apollo  on  the  policy  and 
philosophy  of  Greece,  if  the  question  did  not  em- 
brace so  wide  a  field,  lying,  as  it  does  in  great  mea- 
sure, beyond  the  confines  of  history.  We  may,  how- 
ever, select,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  as 
proofs  of  the  influence  of  this  worship  on  political 
concerns,  the  armistice  connected  with  the  festivals 


>  Luciun.  Anachare.  c.  7.  In 
a  coin  of  Thessalonica  the  Py- 
thian Apollo  is  represented  in 
this  position,  with  the  laurel  in 
his  right  hand,  the  cithara  be- 
side him,  and  the  bow  at  his 
feet  (Mionnet  N".  396.) ;  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Germe,  Apol- 
lonia  in  M  j  sin  ,  Chalcedon,  and 
Cos. 

1  The  statue  of  this  class  in 
the  Museo  Pio-Clenientino  I. 
tav.  13.  is,  according  to  Vis- 
conti's  conjecture,  a  copy  of 
the  Palatine  Apollo  of  Scopas, 
Plin.  N.  H.  XXXVI.  4.  7.  This 
form  of  the  Apollo  Musagetes 
was  most  in  vogue  in  the  time 
of  Nero.  There  is  a  remark- 
able statue  of  this  god  de- 


scribed and  figured  by  Rnftei 
in  his  Ricerche  sopra  un  AjjoI- 
line  delta  villa  Allium .  He  is 
represented  as  sitting,  half- 
clothed,  on  a  tripod  covered 
with  a  skin,  with  his  right 
hand  on  his  knees  (to  be  kiss- 
ed, as  was  the  custom  in  tent* 
pies) ;  in  his  left  hand  is  a 
serpent;  and  his  feet  rest  upon 
a  cortina,  also  covered  with  a 
skin  :  by  the  side  of  this  is  a 
lion's  skin ;  the  hair  is  inter- 
woven with  laurel  leaves,  and 
falls  in  a  broad  cluster  over 
the  back.  The  style  is  neither 
very  ancient  nor  good,  but  the 
symbols  and  position  are  sin- 
gular in  many  respects. 
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of  Apollo,  the  truce  observed  in  the  sacred  places 
and  roads,  the  soothing  influence  of  the  purifications 
for  murder,  together  with  the  idea  of  the  punishing 
and  avenging  god,  and  the  great  influence  of  the 
oracles  in  the  regulation  of  public  affairs  ".  It  has, 
moreover,  been  frequently  remarked  how  hy  it*  sanc- 
tity, by  the  dignified  and  severe  character  of  its  mu- 
sic, by  all  its  symbols  and  rites,  this  worship  endea- 
voured to  lull  the  minds  of  individuals  into  a  state 
of  composure  and  security,  consistently,  however, 
with  an  occasional  elevation  to  a  state  of  ecstatic 
delight. 

20.  Lastly,  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  so  nearly 
connected  with  a  branch  of  Grecian  philosophy  that 
the  one  frequently  established  and  explained  scien- 
tifically that  which  the  other  left  merely  to  the  feel- 
ing; I  mean  the  Pythagorean  system.  Pythagoras 
possessed  hereditary  rites  of  Apollo;  lie  ihvelt  at 
Crotona,  where  that  god  received  such  various  ho- 
nours h ;  he  lived  mostly  among  Dorians,  who  were 
every  where  partial  to  that  worship ;  and  a  Delphian 
priestess,  by  name  Aristocleia,  is  mentioned  among 
his  followers r.  Thus  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  has  in  modern  times 
been  considered  as  Doric:  in  its  political  doctrines 
it  followed  Doric  principles,  and  with  the  Doric  re- 
ligion it  was  united  both  externally  and  internally : 
besides  which,  the  attempt  to  realize  and  dissemi- 

*  See  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  IX.  Diog.  Lnert.  VIII.  ji,   he  re- 

p.  413.  and  Julian  (ap.  CyriU.  ceived  the  fundamental  doo 

P-  '53-)  on  this  subject.  trines  of  his  philosophy  from 

b  Above,  ch.  3.  \.  7.  and  Themistocleia.  a  Pythian  priest- 
book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  16.  ess.    See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gnw. 

'  Porph.  Vit.  Pythag.41.  Ac-  vol.  I.  p.  881.  id.  Murks  and 

cording  to  Aristoxenus  apud  Apostol.  Prov.  XVII,  86. 
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nate  national  ideas  and  opinions  may  perbaps  illus- 
trate the  rapid  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean league.  The  recondite  principle  of  this  phi- 
losophy always  is,  that  the  essence  of  things  lies  in 
their  due  measure  and  proportion,  their  system  and 
regularity ;  that  every  thing  exists  by  harmony  and 
symmetry  alone ;  and  that  the  world  itself  is  an 
union  of  all  these  proportions  u-j'^m,-,  or  order).  The 
same  abstraction  from  materiality  also  belonged  to 
the  religion  of  Apollo ;  for  this  too  suggests  the  idea 
of  order,  harmony,  and  regularity,  and  in  these  it 
makes  the  nature  and  actions  of  the  Deity  to  con- 
sist. Hence,  too,  music  was  one  chief  ingredient  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  as  well  as  a  necessary 
element  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  as  best  expressing 
the  harmony  on  which  both  were  founded.  In  both 
the  soothing  and  appeasing  of  the  passions  was 
aimed  at  and  effected,  that  the  mind  might  be  qui- 
eted and  strengthened  at  the  same  timed.  But  we 
must  leave  the  full  investigation  of  this  subject  to 
those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  Pythagoras. 


d  One  of  the  important  pun.* 
of  the  Pythagorean  worship 
was  the  pcean.  which  was  sung 
to  the  lyre,  in  spring  time,  by 
a  person  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle  of  listeners :  this 
was  called  the  *d<tyxrif,  or  pu- 
rification. See  Schol.  Ven.  IJ. 
XXII.  391.  Jamblich.  Vit.  Py- 
thag.  aj .  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythag. 


32.  This  is  evidently  an 
plication  of  ancient  rites  of 
worship  of  Apollo.  The  Pythian 
oracle  likewise  commanded  the 
Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  to  sing 
pagans  in  the  spring  as  a  means 
of  atonement.  Aristoxenus  p. 
93.  ed.  Mahn.  apud  Apollon. 
Hist.  Mir.  40. 
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CHAP.  IX. 
On  the  vorthip  nf  Diana  in  the  Doric  and  other  niutet. 

1.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  worship  of 
Diana;  a  subject  which  need  not  be  so  fully  ex- 
amined as  that  of  Apollo,  as  it  does  not,  like  the 
worship  of  that  god,  every  where  present  the  same 
fundamental  notions,  and  therefore  cannot,  in  all  it* 
first  beginnings,  be  derived  from  the  religion  of  the 
Dorians.  But  as  in  general  the  Grecian  mythology 
adopted  the  most  various  and  inconsistent  religious 
views  and  ideas,  so  in  the  name  of  the  single  god- 
dess Diana  were  united  almost  opposite  branches  of 
ancient  worship,  which  we  must  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate. Lest,  however,  it  should  be  supposed  that  we 
are  unable  to  trace  the  association  of  ideas,  which 
saw  a  simple  character  in  the  "  various  forms  of 
"  that  great  goddess,  who,  having  her  origin  in  the 
"  interior  of  Asia,  passed  from  thence  into  Greece, 
"  and  was  worshipped  as  the  moon,  the  goddess  of 
"  the  woods,  the  huntress,  the  nurse  of  children,  and 
"  a  nurse  of  the  universe,  as  well  by  the  choruses  of 

the  virgins  of  Carya*,  as  in  the  dances  of  the  tem- 
ples e we  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  some  his- 
rical  criterion,  which  may  distinguish  the  worship 
of  Diana  from  that  of  any  other  deity,  and  which 
ust  not  be  one  of  the  ideas  or  symbols  of  the  wor- 
hip  itself,  since  it  is  concerning  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  their  connexion  that  we  are  to  in- 
qiure. 

2.  For  this  purpose  it  may  he  assumed,  that  the 
ana  connected  with  Apollo  belongs  alone  to  the 


•  Sec  Oeuxer's  Symbolik. 
vol..  L  C  c 
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same  system  of  religious  notions ;  and,  consequently, 
the  Diana  of  Ephesus,  Diana  Orthia,  and  Diana 
Taurojx>lus,  are  of  a  different  nature,  as  Apollo  is 
never  represented  as  their  brother  :  of  this,  however, 
more  hereafter.  Here  we  will  first  shew,  that  in  all 
the  chief  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana  was  worshipped 
as  his  sister,  as  the  partner  of  his  nature  and  of  his 
actions,  and,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  same  deity. 
Thus  both  were  children  of  Latona.and  were  equally 
the  rulers  of  the  temple  of  Delphi f ;  the  victory  over 
the  Python,  the  flight,  and  the  expiation,  concern 
both*;  both  were  honoured  at  the  Pythian  games 
of  Sieyon,  together  with  Latona  :  as  also  in  Crete', 
Delos,  Lesbos k,  at  Carthaea1,  in  the  Didyma?um,n, 
on  the  citadel  of  Troy",  in  the  worship  of  Lycia°, 
as  well  as  In  that  of  MetapontumP.  The  worship 
both  of  Apollo  and  Diana  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Hyperboreans  ;  and  the  names  of 


'  Pindar.  Nem.  VI.  42.  IX 
4.  Compare  Hymn.  Homer. 
XXVII.  14.  and  the  dpa  'A/i- 
4>iKrv6vav  in  .Eschin.  Ctesiph. 

p.  70.  36.  'AmSXAanior  tov  Tlv- 
Stov  tun  Tor  Aornt  Kai  ras  Apra- 
fu[ror]  in  the  great  Delphian 
inscription  in  Boeckh  N'. 
1688.  The  whole  family  was 
also  in  the  temple  at  Cirrha, 
Pausan.  X.  36.  7. 

I  See  above,  ch.  7.  §.  6. 

h  Pindar.  Nem.  IX.  4.  At 
Sparta  also  Apollo  Pythieus 
was  joined  with  Ijitona  and 
Diana.  Pausan.  III.  11. 

'  Chishull's  Aiuiq.  Asiat.  p. 
133.  The  DianB  Cnagia  at 
Sparta  came  from  Crete,  ac- 
cording to  Pausan.  III.  iS.  3. 
Amnisian  nymphs  of  Diana, 
f'allim.  Hvmn.  Dian.  IJi  See 


above,  ch.  t.  §.  5. 

k  Above,  p.  354,  note  m. 

1  A n lun in.  Liberal,  c.  t. 

ni  Inscription  in  Walpole's 
Travels  p.  578.  i&ptxfiApot  'Kp- 

T«'f«8or  III  t'u;,'. 

"  Above,  ch.  2.  §.  3. 

"  2apirr)&orui  in  Cilicia,  Strab. 
XIV.  p.  676. 

t  Hyginus  fab.  186.  Whe- 
ther the  Diana  of  Rhegium 
(Thiic.  VI.  44.)  came  from 
Delphi  (above,  ch.  3.  §.  5.)  or 
from  Euboea  (where  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of 
npoo-ijuHi  at  Artemisiutn,  of  A- 
inarynthia,  near  Eretria,  on 
mount  Cot  visum,  and  all 
along  the  Euripus,  Calliin. 
Hymn.  Dian.  188.)  is  uncer- 
tain. 

'i  Herod.  IV.  33.  where  the 
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the  Hyperlxirean  priestesses,  who  brought  the  rites 
to  Delos,  Arge  and  Opts,  according  to  others  He- 
caerge  and  Loxo,  are  only  epithets  of  Diana.  Arge 
probably  means  "the  rapid;"  Opi»r  fQpift  Ionice 
"•t...  the  same  as  >  well  characterizes  the 
spirit  of  this  religion,  as  it  signifies  the  constant 
watch  and  care  of  the  goddess  over  human  actions*, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  inspires  fear  and  vene- 
ration of  herself.  She  was  known  ulsu  by  the  same 
name  among  the  Dorians  of  Sparta",  and  celebrated 
at  such  iu  sacred  chaunts  * :  thus  almost  all  the  attri- 
butes and  actions  of  Apollo  are  referred  also  to  Diana. 
She  is  also  the  goddess  of  sudden  death  I ;  which 
she  sometimes  inflicts  in  wrath,  but  sometimes  with- 
out anger*;  atid  hence  she  is  represented  as  armed, 


worship  of  the  Hyperborean 
Diana  is  also  ascribed  to  I  lie 
Thracian  and  Pieonian  women. 
Compare  Tzetzes  ad  Lyrophr. 
936.  The  Hymn  of  Olcu, 
Pausati.  V.  7.  4.  represented 
Ceres  'A^min  as  eomiug  from 
the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans 
to  Delos :  but  the  Acha?an  Ce- 
res cannot  be  meant ;  and 
therefore  I  would  write  A*.\IA, 
as  Diana  was  called  in  .Kgina, 
The  dwtiirjfuai  of  Diana  iu  the 
Argive  legend  (Menandcr  de 
Encom.  4.  p.  38.  ed.  Heeren) 
perhaps  referred  to  this. 

'  See  Callim.  Hymn.  Del. 
391.  Melaoopus  of  dime  op. 
Pausan.  ubi  tup.  cf.  1-43-4 
Etyraol.  Mag.  p.  641.  56.  Con- 
cerning ohm,  see  the  English 
edition  of  Stephens'  Thesau- 
rus, vol.  1.  part  4.  p.  551. 

•  Thus  Apollo  was  called 
'EffAf-tof.  Hesychius. 

1  Thus  Nemesis  was  also 


called  o£m.c.  as  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Herodes  Atticus. 

*  Pabvphat.  51.  Apoaiolius 
VI.  44. 

*  Sung  among  the  Traxe- 
mans,  by  whom  Lyceia  was 
worshipped,  Sehol.Apull.  Rhod. 
I.  971. 

I  Od.  XI.  171.  Compare  11. 
VI.  438.  Od.  XX.  60.  The 
reason  why  she  kills  Ariadne 
(Od.  XI.  334.)  is  explained  by 
Plierecydes  in  the  Scholia. 
ftAa*  yvwjifi  (H  XXI.  483) 
probably  only  as  a  goddess  of 
death,  and  not  as  Pausanias 
IV.  30.  3.  and  Eustathtus  ex- 
plain it.  *A  yvvoumv  piy  fyei 
carrot  in  the  Attic  Scolion  is 
ambiguous. 

'  Diana  in  Homer  is.  in  the 
first  place,  the  complete  image 
of  her  brother,  as  armed  with 
a  bow  1 ."  \  ■  *  "*, »j .  xpwifXt'uuiTiH , 
rofo^x"  II'  XX.  39.  71.  XXI. 
483.   Od.  IV.  iaj.   VI.  ioj. 

C  c  2 
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not  only  with  bow  and  arrows,  but  in  the  Doric 
states  with  a  complete  panoply".  In  ancient  poets 
she  is  not  only  the  destroyer  of  wild  beasts,  but 
also,  like  her  brother,  of  sacrilegious  raenb.  Thus, 
with  Apollo,  she  killed  Tityus,  and,  by  herself,  the 
Aloidaec,  and  Orion,  who  dared  to  violate  Opis  when 
bringing  the  ears  of  corn  to  Deloa''.  Hence  she  was 
to  be  appeased  by  expiatory  rites ;  and  had  an  equal 
share  in  Thargelia,  and  similar  festivals'.  And 
for  the  same  reason  the  laurel  was  likewise  sacred 
to  Diana f.  She  was  honoured  with  the  song  of  the 
paean*.  She  is  at  the  same  time  the  destroyer  and 
the  preserver  (Xu«e/ah  and  ovX/a').    And  even  her 


&C.) ;  as  a  beautiful  and  strong 
maiden  (Od.  IV.  1 22.  VI.  151. 
XVII.  37.  XIX.  540  ;  as  kill- 
ing women  suddenly  and  with- 
out sickness  (II.  VI.  428.  XIX. 
59.  Od.  XI.  171.  323.  XV. 
476.  XX.  61,  80.).  sometimes 
mildly  (Od.  XV.  409.  XVIII. 
20  r.),  at  another  time  in  anger 
(II.  VI.  205.);  as  punishing 
with  death  the  children  of 
Niobe  (II.  XXIV.  606.)  and 
Orion  (Od.  V.  123.);  as  «w- 
porp6$os,  and  therefore  giving 
height  to  virgins  (Od.  XX.  71. 
cf.  VI.  107.);  as  occasionally 
healing  (II.  V.  447.)  ;  as  ho- 
noured by  choruses  of  singers, 
and  herself  leading  the  chorus 
(II.  XVI.  183.  cf.  Hymn. 
XXVII.  1 8.).  Now,  besides 
this,  there  is  also  the  Arcadian 
notion  of  Diana,  the  wood- 
nymph  ;  her  chorux  plays  in 
the  woods  (Od.  VI.  >o6.); 
she  rejoices  in  wild-boars  and 
stags  (VI.  104.):  and  thus, 
being  armed  with  a  bow.  be- 
comes a   huntress  (II.  V,  51. 


XXI.  485.).  The  -Etolian  Di- 
ana, who  requires  8akvoia  (II. 
IX,  533.)  is  again  of  a  differ- 
ent kind. 

"  Pausan.  IV.  13.  1. 

b  Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  124. 

'  Apollod.  I.  7.  4. 

d  Pausan.  I.  4.  5.  Euphorion 
ap.  Schol.  Od.  V.  120.  Fragm. 
108.  ed.  Meineke,  &c. 

*  Etym.  Mag.  p.  443.  ao. 
At  Mebte  in  Phthia  Diana  was. 
in  some  particular  worship, 
called  *AoTraAtj,  'A/ifiXijrfp,  "Era- 

<,»yr),  Antonin.  Liberal.  13. 

1  She  was  worshipped  under 
the  title  of  UaQvaia  at  Las, 
Pausan.  III.  24.  6.  and  of 
&atf>via  at  Olympia,  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  343. 

g  Etymol.  M.  p.  657,  6.  So- 
phocl.  Trach.  a  to.  according 
to  Seidler's  punctuation,  above, 
p.  320,  note  u. 

"  At  Troezen,  Pausan.  II. 
Jt.fi. 

1  Above,  cb.  6.  §.  3.  Also 

nftfiGi'paia  and  TTpomiAoia,  Span- 
heim  ad  Callim.  Dian.  38. 
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naine  "Aprtfxtfk  clearly  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
protecting  Apollo,  since  it  signifies  the  "  healthy,"' 
the  "uninjured1."  Whether  the  art  of  music  be- 
longed to  Apollo  alone  is  notcertaiu;  at  least  the 
Laceda'inonians  celebrated  to  Diana  a  musical  con- 
test called  Ka\a.zotlla. m ;  and  her  singing  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Iliad  as  delighting  both  gods  and 
men".  On  reliefs  which  represent  the  victors  in 
musical  contests,  Apollo  is  always  accompanied  by 
his  mother  mid  sister".  Diana  had  also  a  claim  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  at  least  if  we  can  attribute  any 
antiquity  to  the  tradition  of  her  being  a  sibyl  P. 
Like  Apollo,  she  is  always  represented  as  unmar- 
ried ;  and  therefore  not  as  the  deity  of  an  elemen- 
tary religion,  and  originally  not  as  goddess  of  the 
moon,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  moon  was  very  nearly  connected  with 
other  branches  of  the  worship  of  Diana. 

But,  it  may  l>e  asked,  if  this  Diana  always  has 
the  same  characteristics  as  Apollo,  and  has  none 
that  are  peculiar  to  herself,  why  should  there  be 
two  deities  to  express  one  idea  ?  Wherefore  both  u 
male  and  female,  if  neither  have  any  relation  to 
sex?  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
these  questions. 


k  Etym.  Mag.  p.  356.  10. 
Gudian.  pag.  17.  13.  Compare 
above,  pag.  386,  now  '.  Ale- 
man  used  the  fnrm  'XprtfUTot, 
Eumath.  p.  1618.  ig.  A  month 
'  y... -..in  in  Crete,  Chishull's 
Ajitiq.  A»iat.  p.  1 16 ;  mid  in 
Sicily,  see  Castelli  Proleg.  ad 
Inscript.  Sic.  p.  69.  'Aprajimnt 
in  Corcyru.  accurding  to  in- 
scription* ;    'ApTtpiTia   in  Cy- 


rene.  Thrige  Hist.  Cyren.  p. 
J|8. 

1  See  Plato  de  Rep.  p.  40^. 
Strab.  XIV.  p.  635. 

■  Hesvchius  in  KaXnotdu. 

■  II.  XVI.  183. 

0  Welcker  ap.  Dissen.  Ex- 
plic ,  Pind.  p.  453. 

•*  See  the  verses  in  Clem. 
Alexnnd.  Strom.  1.  p.  523,  of; 
Piumnn.  X.  t  i.  1 . 

c  c  3 
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This  consideration  may  however  in  some  mea- 
sure assist ;  namely,  that  as  soon  as  Apollo  was 
once  supposed  to  he  as  an  earthly  god,  as  the  ideal 
of  all  human  strength,  it  was  necessary  to  add  also 
a  female  being.  And  the  near  approximation  of  the 
male  to  the  female  deity  may  be  accounted  for  hy 
the  condition  of  the  Doric  women,  who  were  much 
more  considered  as  independent  beings,  and  pos- 
sessed a  capability  for  all  those  other  things  which 
adorn  the  other  sex. 

9.  But  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  problem  still 
remains  unsolved;  viz.  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
worship  of  Diana,  which  had  not  the  same  origin 
and  nature  with  that  of  Apollo.  First  of  all  we 
should  mention  the  Arcadian.  That  goddess  has 
nowhere  so  many  temples  as  in  Arcadia ;  she  was 
there  the  national  deity,  and  had  been  long  revered, 
under  the  title  of  *'  Hymnia"  by  all  the  races  of 
that  people''.  She  was  also  introduced  under  the 
name  of  Callisto  into  the  national  genealogies,  and 
called  the  daughter  of  Lycaonr  (i.  e.  of  the  Ly- 
csean  Jupiter),  and  mother  of  Areas  (i.  e.  of  the  Ar- 
cadian people).  For  that  Callisto  is  only  another 
form  of  the  name  of  Diana  Calliste,  which  is  a  com- 
mon epithet  of  Diana,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that 
the  tomb  of  that  heroine  was  shewn  in  the  temple 
of  the  goddess*,  and  that  Callisto  was  said  to  be 

•i  Pausan.  VIII.  5.  8.  ef.  13.  8.  2.    Asius  and  Pherecydes 

1,  4.    The  temple  was  on  rhe  give  a  different  account, 

confines  of  Mantineu  and  Or-  '  Pausan.  VIII.  35.  7.  Com- 

ehomenos  12.  j,    It  may  be  pare  Sappho  in  Pausan.  I.  39. 

also  seen  from  Poly*n.  VIII.  2.  JZginetica  p.  3 1.  Diana  was 

34.  thai  the  Tegeates  sent  sa-  called  «rr'  (fc>x*)*>  f'ta»tiful. 

cred  proc  essions  10  Diana  of  a  na\a,  Fcder  ad  /Escli.  Again. 

Pheneus.  p.  9. 

'  Ennielus  ap.  Apollod.  111. 
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changed  into  a  bear,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the 
Arcadian  Diana*.  Afterwards,  indeed,  the  fable  was 
much  altered ;  aud  it  was  related  that  Diana  chang- 
ed Callisto  into  a  bear  merely  from  anger".  But 
that  this  ancient  Arcadian  deity  was  not  the  Doric 
Diana  is  proved  by  the  abovementioned  criterion; 
iz.  that  she  has  no  connexion  with  Ajk>11o. 
Another  circumstance,  however,  speaks  even  still 
plainer.  Apollo  and  his  sister  seldom  received  any 
particular  surnames  from  places  where  they  were 
worshipped 1 ;  whereas  the  other  Diana  has  almost 
innumerable  names  from  the  mountains,  hills,  foun- 
tains, and  waters  of  Arcadia,  and  the  other  regions 
of  the  Pelojnmnese.  Hence  A  It-man  remarks  that 
the  goddess  t>ears  the  names  of  thousands  of  hills, 
cities,  and  rivers?'.   There  must  have  been  therefore 


'  Callisto  was  called  even 
by  Heaiod  the  constellation  of 
the  Bear,  Itygin.  Pott.  Astron. 
I.  p.  356.  I ....  1. 11. 1  6. 

'*  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  (hut 
us  Apollo  Lyceus  was  at  Del- 
phi represented  in  the  form  of 
a  wolf,  so  likeui.se  the  bear 
was  made  the  symbol  of  Diana 
by  the  Arcadians. 

*  The  exceptions  are  few ; 
for  instance,  perhaps,  Apollo 
Cereatas  in  .Epvtis,  Pausan, 

VIII.  34-  3- 

>  Ap.  Menand.  de  Encom. 
3.  p.  33.  frag.  33.  ed.  Welcker. 
She  was  tailed  Avmint  on 
mount  Mtenalum,  Paus,  VIII. 
36.  5.  Huxuhutk  near  Tegea, 
ib.  53,  5  ;  Kt&ptirtt  at  Orcho- 
inenos,  ib.  13.  3.  (so  named 
from  a  cedar  on  which  the 
statue  stood) ;  Srt>jc/>.iAi<i  at 
Styrophalus,  ib.  12.  5.  comp. 


Eustath.  ad  II.  11.  p.  11H.  ed. 
Hum!  ;  StiaSWit  ai  Scia,  near 
Megalopolis,  Pans,  VIII.  35. 

j  ;  KvaKuXr)<xia  and  Ki>»8»'A«nm 
at  t'upliv*,  ib.  13.  3  ;  Stfu&La 
at  Teuthea.  Strabo  Vl II.  Big. 
342 :  in  Laeonia  btpptaru. 
Paus.  111.  10.  7.  Sleph.  By*, 
in  Aippu.  The  hymn  to  Diana 
Derrhiulis,  or  Ac/mcttic,  was 
railed  KuXiifht ;  there  was  also 
an  indecent  dance,  Eupolis  np. 
Athen.  XIV,  pag.  fin*.  Uesy- 
chius.  Paus.  III.  10.  8.  Hesy- 
chius in  Kapinu.  'liraupia  near 
Pitana,  Paus.  III.  14.  a.  Po- 
lywn.  II.  1.  14.  Callim.  Hymn. 
Dian.  172.  Plutarch  Ages.  32. 
and  Hesychius  (according  to 
Pausanias  the  Diana  Issoria  or 
Limntea  was  not  properly  a 
Diana,  but  Britomartis) ;  Oi- 
yvarts  near  Argos,  Steph.  By*, 
in  Ounj,  Hesychius  in  OImmtm. 

c  c  4 
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something  in  the  attributes  of  this  Arcadian  Diana 
which  produced  such  a  number  of  local  names ;  she 
must  always  have  been  considered  as  united  and 
connected  with  the  country  in  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped. This  leads  to  the  notion  of  an  elementary 
goddess,  of  a  similar,  though  more  universal  nature 
than  nymphs  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  brooks. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  this  ancient  Peloponnesian 
Diana  was  nearly  connected  with  lakes,  fountains, 
and  rivers.  She  was  worshipped  in  several  places 
under  the  titles  of  Lininatis  and  Heleia*.  There 
were  frequently  also  fountains  in  the  temples  of 
Diana:  viz.  at  Corinth,  Marius,  Mothone*,  and  near 
the  district  of  Derrhiatis  in  Laconiab.  She  likewise 
received  great  honours  at  the  Clitorian  fountain  of 
Lusic.  Among  rivers,  those  she  was  most  connected 


lapap'ts  near  Trrczen,  Pans.  II 
30.  7.  Achetus  tragicus  ap. 
Hesych.  in  Xuptovit;  Kopvpaia 
nl  Epidaunis,  Paus.  II.  28.  2. 
Stepb.  Byz.  iu  Y.apv$dio» 
(Clarke  Travels  vol.  II.  part 
II.  p.  603.  found,  by  means  of 
an  inscription,  what  are  pro- 
bably the  nun-  of  the  temple 
upon  mount  Coryphwum);  'AX- 
ipttaia  at  Letrini,  Paus.  VII. 
22.  5  ;  Ko«d«ta  at  Olympia,  ib. 
V.  15.  4;  TpuAapla  at  Patr*, 
ib.  VII.  19.  1 .  (an  united  tem- 
ple of  three  ancient  tupu) ; 
'Axrm'a  at  Pellece,  Plutarch. 
Aral.  32. 

'  As  Atftvarif  at  Tegea.  Paus. 
VIII.  53.  5  1  at  Epidaurvs  Li- 
mera,  ib.  III.  23.  6;  al  Pitnna. 
near  Sparta,  ib.  14,  2  ;  at 
lupvaia  at  Corinth,  ib.  II,  7.  6; 
and  particularly  in  the  cele- 
brated Xi/u<a7oi<,  on  the  frontier 


of  Laconia  and  Mexsetua,  Paus. 
IV.  4.  31.  Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  43. 
Hence,  according  to  Strabo  p. 
362.  the  Limns  um  in  Laconia 
was  derived.  At  Trazen  she 
was  AtoTToiya  Xifivrji  and  of  the 
hippodrome,  Eurip.  Htppol. 
230.  As  'EXfi'n  in  Mtfttene, 
Hesych.  in  A«'n,  probably 
fktla ;  and  at  Alorium,  on  the 
borders  of  Arcadia,  Strabo 
VIII.  p.  350.  where  for  'HXn'ai 
should  probably  be  written 
'EXftar. 

*  Paus.  II.  3.  5.  III.  32.  6. 
IV.  35.  6. 

h  Paus.  III.  29.  7. 

1  Under  the  title  of  ^f^o-m. 
Paus. VIII.  18.8.  Pherecydesp 
132.  ed.  Sturz.  Calliiu.  Hymn. 
Dian.  235.  Polya>n.  IX.  34.  6. 
Concerning  this  fountain,  see 
Callirn.fragm.  75.  Aristot.  Mir. 
Auscult.  p.  1102  B. 
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with  are  the  Cladeus  and  the  Alpheusd.  The  moist 
and  watery  district,  through  which  this  latter  stream 
flows  into  the  sea,  was  filled  with  temples  of  the 
nymphs  of  Venus  and  Diana,  among  which  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Alphean  Diana*  is  most  remarkable. 
There  were  in  that  temple  paintings  of  Cleauthus 
and  Aregon  of  Corinth,  which  were  chiefly  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  religion ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Neptune  presenting  a  thunny-flsh  to  Jupiter  while 
in  the  act  of  producing  Minerva f.  All  this  naturally 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  goddess  who  produced  a  flou- 
rishing and  vigorous  life  from  the  element  of  water; 
and  hence  we  would  not  entirely  reject  the  popular 
faith  of  the  Phigaleaus,  that  Eurynome,  the  goddess 
of  fish,  and  herself  represented  as  half  a  fish,  was  a 
Diana*. 

4.  The  mention  of  the  river  Alpheus  reminds  us 
of  Sicily,  whither,  in  order  to  catch  the  fountain 
Arethusa,  which  was  swallowed  up  in  the  land  of 
Elis,  he  is  said  to  have  followed  her  under  the  sea, 
and  to  have  first  reached  her  in  the  island  of  Orty- 
gia,  near  Syracuse11.    This  singular  fable  may  per- 


d  Paus.  V.  15.  4.  At  By- 
zantium .!-<•  there  was  in  pis- 
cina lemplum  Diana-  Lucifer* 
et  Veneris  Placid<r.  Dionys.  de 
Thrac.  Bosporo.  In  Same  is 
also  there  was  Diana  Xtjatat 
and  't,i r,,,.  Callim.  Hymn. 
Dian.  128.  Catullus  rails  her 
omnium  Homiiut,  XXX.  1  2  ;  II" 
race,  Ittlam  folii*  et  uemorum 
coma.  Carm,  I.  It.  5.  Apollo- 
niua  Rhodius  also  calls  her  «j- 
-T'iot.  I.  569;  Callimaclius, 
XiftirttrviP  iitiirmtnt.  Hymn. 
Dian.  39. 


«  Strab.  VIII.  p.  343.  Paus. 
VI.  21.5.  Herodorua  ap.Schol. 
Pind.  Olymp.  V.  10.  Dissen  ad 
Nem.  I.  p.  350.  Another  tem- 
ple of  Diana  in  this  region  is 
mentioned  in  Polybius  IV.  73. 
4- 

'  As  is  shewn  by  Strabo  ubi 
sup.  Comp.  Demetrius  Scep- 
sius  ap.  Allien.  VIII.  p.  376  B. 

■  Paus.  VIII.  41.4. 

''  Strab.  VI.  p.  270.  Creu- 
zer's  Melctematn,  vol.  I.  p.  78, 
8cc. 
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haps  be  explained  by  the  following  considerations. 
Syracuse  was  founded  in  the  5th  Olympiad  by  Co- 
rinthians, with  whom  were  some  settlers  from  the 
district  of  Olympia,  and  particularly  some  members 
of  the  family  of  the  Iamida?,  who  held  a  sacred  of- 
fice at  the  altar  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter'.  These 
joint  colonists  (trvniKierrypcf,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Pindar)  appear  to  have  had  sufficient  weight 
in  the  new  city  to  introduce  their  own  religion  and 
mythology.  For,  as  we  have  seen  above,  Diana  was 
worshipped  at  Olympia  as  the  goddess  of  the  Al- 
pheus, being  generally  considered  in  that  country  as 
presiding  over  lakes  and  rivers.  She  had  in  the 
grove  of  Altis  an  altar,  together  with  Alpheus k; 
and  there  was  there  a  popular  legend,  that  Alpheus 
had  once  loved  Diana.  Now  the  settlers  that  went 
from  this  district  to  Syracuse,  in  their  first  expedi- 
tion confined  themselves  to  the  island  of  Ortygia. 
Here  they  built  a  temple  to  the  river-goddess  Diana 
(jKTa/x/a) ;  a  sanctuary  of  so  great  fame,  that  Pindar 
calls  the  whole  island  "  the  seat  of  Diana,  the  river- 
"  goddess1."  There  was,  however,  no  river  in  Or- 
tygia,  and  therefore  Diana  was  supposed  to  regret 
her  beloved  Alpheus.  Hence  arose  the  belief  that 
Arethusa,  a  fountain  near  the  temple,  contained  the 
sacred  water  of  the  Alpheus"1;  a  belief  which  was 


'  Pind.  Olvmp.  VI.  5,  6. 
See  Boeckh  Exp.  Pind.  p.  152. 
sq. 

k  Paus.  V.  14.  5-  Schol. 
Pind.  Nem.  I.  3.  Olymp.  V. 
jo. 

1  Paus.  VI.  as.  5. 
"  Pind.  Pyth.  II.  7.  romp. 
Boeckh  Exp.  p.  244.  Concern- 


ing tbe  temple  at  Ortygia,  see 
D'Orville's  Siculis  p.  196.  and 
Boedth  ibid.  pag.  243.  Tbe 
beautiful  female  heads  on  the 
tetradrachms  of  Syracuse,  with 
the  hair  entwined  with  reeds, 
surrounded  by  four  fishes,  pro- 
bably represent  the  river-Diana. 
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strengthened  by  the  ci  mi  instance  that  lai-ge  fish 
were  found  in  the  spring0;  and  from  this  belief 
arose  the  fable  that  Aiphens  bad  followed  the  god- 
dess to  Sicily.  But  Diana  was  supjiosed  to  fly  from 
the  pursuit  of  Alpbeus.  This  at  least  was  the  fic- 
tion followed  by  Telesilla,  a  poetess  who  lived  in 
the  64th  Olympiad  n ;  and  the  same  fable  was  j»er- 
haps  adopted  by  Pindar1'.  Afterwards,  however, 
the  precise  meaning  and  origin  of  this  fable  were 
forgotten ;  and  the  fountain-nymph  Aretbusa  took 
tile  place  of  Diana,  and  became  the  object  of  the 
pursuit  of  the  river-god r.  Such  appears  to  have 
licen  the  origin  of  the  elegant  fable  of  Alpbeus  and 
Arethusa. 

We  now  return  to  the  Pelopounesian  Diana,  and 
will  mention  some  of  her  other  symlmls  and  attri- 
butes. Her  statue  stood  next  to  that  of  Ceres,  at 
Megalopolis,  dressed  in  the  skin  of  a  deer,  with  a 
quiver  on  her  back,  holding  a  torch  in  one  hand, 
and  two  serpents  in  the  other,  with  a  dog  by  her 
side*.  The  connexion  which  existed  between  her 
and  the  Arcadian  Ceres  is  probably  more  ancient 
than  this  statue ;  and  indeed  the  symbol  of  the  deer 
seems  to  have  been  common  in  Arcadia  to  both 
Diana  and  Proserpine,  called  in  Arcadia  dexpeenn*. 


"  lbyous  up.  Schol.  Theocril. 
I.  1 17. 

"  Diod.  V.  3.  Schol  Pind. 
Nem.  I.  a. 

f  Ap.  Heaych.  p.  36.  18. 

'i  Pindar  Nem.  1.  1.  ealli 
Ortygia  the  resting-place  <if 
the  Alpheiw;  aud  he,  too,  per- 
haps rtiriMdent  Diana  a*  the 
object  of  pursuit. 

'  See  the  excellent  note  of 


Diasen  ail  Pind.  Nem.  I.  pug. 
35°- 

"  Paus.  VIII.  37.  J . 

1  See  Paus.  VIII.  10.  4. 
Callim.  Hyni.  Dian.  107.  She 
hud  the  Dome  of  'EAm^ini'n  in 
Elis,  Paus.  VI.  at,.  Hence 
the  'KAa4>r//*>Xin  (Anecd.  Hckk. 
p.  349  ),  a  festival  widely  ex- 
tended (e.  g.  Plutarch.  Virt. 
Mul,  p.  267.)    The  symbol  of 
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She  was  also  worshipped  with  Bacchus" ;  and,  like 
him,  had  Phallic  festivals1.  From  her  connexion 
with  fountains  and  rivers,  and  other  rural  ohjects, 
it  was  natural  that  this  Diana  should  be  considered 
as  the  patron  of  wild  animals.  Thus  iflschylus  calls 
her  "  the  protectress  of  young  lions,  and  the  whelps 
"  of  other  wild  beasts  >'."  In  like  manner  she  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  breeding  of  horses1,  and 
generally  over  the  nurture  of  infants  and  children"; 
it  was  therefore  by  n  perversion  of  the  original  idea 
that  she  took  the  character  of  a  huntress,  the  enemy 
and  destructress  of  wild  animals.  An  analogous  in- 
consistency to  that  before  pointed  out  in  the  attri- 


the  deer,  however,  appears  to 
hiive  been  common  to  all  the 
different  branches  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana ;  thus  there  is  in 
Mr.  Payne  Knight's  collection 
a  coin  in  which  Diana  is  re- 
presented bearing  a  stag's 
horns,  which  he  ascribes  to 
Delos. 

u  Concerning  human  sacri- 
fices to  Diana  on  the  river 
Ameilichus,  which  were  abo- 
lished by  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus ^Esymnetes,  at  Patrse,  see 
the  description  in  Paus.  V.  19. 
1 .  Human  sacrifices  were  also 
offered  to  the  same  goddess 
near  Megalopolis,  Tatian  adv. 
Grscos  L  p.  165  A.  Compare 
Knight  ou  the  Symbolical  Lan- 
guage of  Mythology  f).  143. 

1  AffyirfSai.  of  Tp  'Aprtfu&i  6v- 
friwv  apxowrat  ano  rrj?  Kara  rffv 
nai> '  inf   fncfVTjs,   ol   yap  (pukrjrts 

ovtu  KaKoivrat.  Hesyehius. 
f  Agam.  144. 

*  EiptWu  at  Pheneus,  Paus. 
VIII.  14.  4.  \mroa-6a,  Pind.  O- 
lymp.  III.  27.  comp.  Boeckh 


Expl.  Pylh.  II.  8.  pag.  241 
Hence  Diana  (xpv<ri\vtot)  is  fre- 
quently represented  on  vases 
in  a  chariot  with  horses ;  in 
Callimaeh.  Hymn,  Dian.  1 10. 
and  in  the  bas  reliefs  of  Phi- 
galeia,  she  is  attended  by 
goats. 

*  Under  the  title  of  nopv&iX- 
Xut  at  the  Tiassa,  near  Spurt*, 
near  the  Cleta,  Athen.  IV.  p. 
1 39  *  also  Kovporp&por,  <pt\ 
Diod.  V.  73.  (and 
Wesseling's  note).  Paus.  IV. 
34.  Hymn.  Orph.  XXXVI.  8. 
comp.  Spanheim  ad  Callira. 
Dian.  6.  These  names  may 
however  be  referred  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo  ;  above,  rb. 
8.  §.  7.  She  was  worshipped 
under  the  general  epithet  of 
a-aiTtipa  at  Pegte  (Paus.  1.  44 
7.),  Megara  (I.  40.  a.).  Bare 
(III.  2 2.  9  ),  Pellene  (VII.  37. 
i.),  Phigaleia  (VIII.  39.  3.), 
and  at  Syracuse,  as  we  know 
from  its  coins.  Comp.  Dor- 
ville's  Simla  p.  327.  sq. 
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butes  of  the  Doric  Apollo  and  Diana,  who  were  re- 
presented as  both  protecting  and  destroy! ngb. 

5.  By  the  mythological  symbol  of  Diana  Callisto, 
the  bear,  we  are  reminded  of  some  ceremonies  at 
Athens,  where  young  girls,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  ten  years  (who  were  consecrated  to  the  Muny- 
chian  and  Brauronian  Diana),  were  called  bears' ; 
and  the  goddess  herself,  in  some  singular  tradi- 
tions, is  represented  as  a  bear  calling  for  human 
blood d.  When  the  lonians  went  from  Athens  to 
Asia,  they  carried  the  worship  of  the  Munychian 
goddess  to  Miletus  and  Cyzicus';  and  to  the  former 
city  the  kindred  worship  of  Diana  Chitone,  as  the 
goddess  presiding  over  hirth.  whose  wooden  statues 
were  made  of  fructiferous  woodf. 

6.  The  consideration  of  the  Attic  festival  of 
Diana  leads  again  to  another  variety  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana ;  viz.  to  that  of  Diana  Orthosia,  Or- 
thia,  or  Iphigenia.  We  will  first  give  the  traditions 
and  facts  as  we  find  them.  Iphigenia.  coming  from 
Tauria  to  Attica,  was  supposed  to  have  landed  at 
Brauroii,  and  at  the  neighbouring  Halae  Arapheni- 
des,  and  left  behind  her  the  ancient  M'ooden  image 


b  Above,  ch.  6.  %.  2.  3.  ch. 
9.  \.  a. 

'  Eurip.  Hypsipyl.  and  Ari- 
stnph.  Lemn.  ap.  Harpocrnt. 
in  ipcrtiam.  See  Orchomrnos 
p.  309. 

d  Apostolus  VIII.  19. 

*  Boerkh  not.  Grit,  ad  find. 
Olymp.  XIII.  109.  There  wm 
•Liu  b(  Miletus  a  festival  of 
Diana  called  NijXijif.  Plutarch 
M11I  Virt.  p.  387.  ed.  Hutten. 
There  was  also  a  temple  of 
Diana  at  Pygela,  near  Ephe- 


sus,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Agamemnon. 
Strab.  XIV.  p.  639.  Also  on 
coins  of  Miletus.  Mionnct  De- 
scription.  &c.  torn  III.  p.  186. 

1  Callim.  Hymn.  Di&n.  115. 
Sehnl.  ad  Callim.  Hymn.  Jo  v. 
77.  Xirii»i7  'Aprtpit .  Stcph.  By*, 
in  v. ;  among  the  lonians  u- 
Saitria  (probably  «<W<rj)  "Ajrr»- 
fut.  Hcsych.  in  v.  Also  Diana 
Xtr*wra  at  Syracuse.  Athen. 
XIV.  p.  619  E. 
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of  Diana'.    Here  she  was  immediately  interwoven 
with  the  heroic  genealogy,  and  called  the  daughter 
of  Theseus h.    In  Sparta  there  was  a  temple  of 
Diana  Orthia  in  a  damp  part  of  the  city,  called 
Limnaeum,  where  was  also  shewn  a  wooden  statue, 
which  bad  come  from  Tauria'.    As  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  worship,  it  is  said  that  Astrabacus  and 
Alopecus  (the  ass  and  fox),  the  sons  of  Irbus,  de- 
scendants of  Agis  in  the  fourth  generation  (about 
900  B.  C),  had  found  the  image  in  a  bush,  and  had 
been  struck  mat!  by  the  sight  of  it;  that  the  Liin- 
natse,  and  other  villages  of  Sparta,  had  upon  this 
offered  sacrifices  to  them,  when  a  quarrel  arose,  and 
murder  ensued.    A  number  of  men  were  killed  at 
the  altar;  and  accordingly  the  goddess  called  for 
victims  to  atone  for  the  pollution  ;  instead  of  which, 
in  later  times,  the  scourging  of  l>oys  was  instituted, 
over  tin-  severity  <>t'  which  the  priestess  presided k. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  vtfivvi  AuSiv,  a  Lydian  procession'.    From  thi* 
narration  it  follows  that  the  scourging  was  consi- 
dered as  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice ;  and  fur- 


is  Paus.  I.  23.  9.  1.  33.  1. 
cf.  111.  17.  6.  "Eurip.  Troad. 
1461.  v|C|.  Callim.  Hymn. 
Dian.  173.  Euphorion  also 
placed  the  sacrifice  of  Iphige- 
nia  at  Braurun,  fragm.  61.  ed. 
Mcineke. 

The  Arrives,  Stesichorus. 
and  Euphorion,  according  to 
Paus.  II  22.  7.  Antonin.  Li- 
ber. 37.  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr. 
183. 

'  Paus.  III.  16,  6.  Hygin. 
fab.  261.  Comp.  Creuzer's 
Comment.  Herod,  pag.  244. 
From  this  temple  Helen  was 


carried  away,  according  to 
Plutarch  The*.  31.  cf.  Hygin. 
fab.  79 ;  whose  name  remind* 
us  of  the  'EAfn^Kj/Mt/irrff  of 
Diann  of  Brauron. 

^  The  dtapacm'ycMrir  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  *vva(tp,  ij  eiri  r^t 
\»',w>    ffufiDffn'n   t£>v   fU W6vr ..; 

fUKTTiyn  atlni .  Hesychius.  Comp. 
Hemsterhuis  and  Valcknvr  nil 
Adoniaz.  p.  277.  There  were 
also  other  games  at  this  fes- 
tival. Boeckh.    Inscript.  N'. 

I4I''.    (Vt    '  Wkittttuv    vucatTftt  TV 

nm&tKor  ir«Xi7Ti  'Aprt/uTt  'OpGia. 
1  Plutarch.  Arist.  17. 
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ther,  that  the  worship  was  looked  upon  as  of  a  fo- 
reign origin :  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  com- 
pletely interwoven  iuto  the  Lacedaemonian  mytho- 
logy. For  it  can  he  shewn  that  the  pretended 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  Iphigcuia,  is  no  other 
than  the  Tanrian  goddess,  who  was  actually  wor- 
shipped in  several  cities  of  Greece  under  the  name 
of  *\<fuyt*tia.  Considered  as  a  heroine,  indeed,  she 
hecame  first,  instead  of  the  gnddesB  thirsting  for 
human  sacrifice,  the  virgin  sacrificed  to  her;  and, 
secondly,  her  sacrificing  priestess10.  According  to 
the  Cyprian  poems  (for  Homer  knew  nothing  of  her) 
Iphigenia  was  sacrificed  to  Diana;  hut  was  hy  her 
hrought  to  Tauria,  and  made  immortal ;  a  deer  (or, 
according  to  others,  a  tiear,  and  also  a  hull)  having 
been  left  in  her  place" ;  Hesiod  also  represented  her 
as  immortal,  viz.  as  Hecate".  The  sacrifice  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Atilis.  because 
there  was  a  temple  (probably  of  the  Orthosiau 
Diana)  near  the  port,  to  whom  sacrifices  were  made 
at  the  passage''. 

This  worship  probably  came  to  Laconia  from 
Lemnos4,  one  of  its  principal  seats.  I  have  ob- 
served in  a  former  work,  that  in  early  tradition 
Lemnos  was  probably  identical  with  Tauria '.  and 
that  the  latter  country  derived  its  poetical  name 
from  the  symbol  of  the  bull,  in  the  same  manner  as 

m  Procl.  {'hre.Htomath.  np  747.  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  183. 

Hepbwst.  GainforH.  Siebelis  ad  Phanod.  pp.  6,  9. 

*  Ap.  Etym.  M.ij  in  Tai^xi-  t  See  the  confused  account 
«oXo^.  in   Plutarch.  Mulier.  Virt.  7. 

0  Paus.  I.  43.  t.  QuwM.    Gra?c.    at.  Polywn. 

•  Theognis  Parten.  11.  Di-    VII.  49, 

exarch.  A  nap*.  88.   Plutarch.       '  Orrhomenos  p.  3  r  1 . 
Ages.  ft.    Etymol.  Magn.  pug. 
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Lycia  iu  later  times  took  its  name  from  the  symbol 
of  toe  wolf.  In  Lemnos  also  a  great  goddess  was 
anciently  worshipped  with  sacrifices  of  virgins ;  to 
which  place  the  wooden  image  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Brauron.  This  opinion  becomes  more 
evident  by  a  comparison  with  the  worship  of  Chryse. 
Agamemnon  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Chryse  as  well  as  of  Iphigenia11,  and  also,  according 
to  others,  of  a  son  Chryses,  who  went  to  Tauria 
with  Orestes1.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Chryse  was 
a  goddess,  who  had  from  early  times  been  worship- 
ped both  at  Lemnos  and  Samothrace.  The  Argo- 
nauts under  Hercules  and  Jason  were  said  to  have 
sacrificed  to  her ;  and  her  ancient  wooden  image, 
raised  over  an  hearth  of  unhewn  stones,  is  often 
represented  on  ancient  vases ".  Philoctetes  is  said 
to  have  been  bitten  by  the  viper"  when  he  disco- 
vered this  altar-v.  This  goddess  Chryse,  who  is  also 
called  Athena,  was  probably  only  a  different  form  of 
her  sister  Iphigenia. 

The  worship  of  both  these  goddesses  spread  to 
other  places,  to  the  north  of  the  Mgean  sea.  Tims 
on  the  coast  of  Byzantium  there  was  an  altar  of 
Diana  Orthosia * ;  and  opposite  to  it,  at  Chrysopo- 
lis,  was  the  tomb  of  Chryses,  the  boh  of  Agamem- 
non, who,  in  his  search  after  Iphigenia,  was  said  to 
have  died  there".    It  is  evident  that  this  system  of 

"  Etym.  Map],  p.  815.  sq.  Argum.  Metr.  p.  57. 

1  llygin.  lab.  121.  on  the       *  The  subject  of  a  picture 

two  Chryses.  mentioned  by  Philostrat.  Icou. 

u  Uhden,   Berlin  Transac-  17.   Dio  ChrysosL.  Or.  L1X. 

tions  for  1815,  p.  63.  Millin-  p.  577.  21. 
gen  Diverges  Peintures,  planche       >  Millingeu   ibid,  planrhe 

51.  Welcker  ap.  Dissen.  Expl.  50. 
Pind.  p.  s  1  J.  Compare  Butt-       '  Herod.  IV.  87. 
mann  ad  Snphocl.  Philoct.  ad       *    Etym.   Magn.  ubi  sup. 
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religious  names  was  arbitrarily  transferred  to  the 
genealogy  of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings,  and  most 
curiously  interwoven  with  the  Trojan  mythology. 
The  Greeks  6rst  became  acquainted  with  Tauria  by 
their  voyages  to  Miletus ;  and  they  gave  it  a  name 
already  celebrated  in  their  mythology.  They  found 
there  some  sanguinary  rites  of  a  goddess,  which, 
by  partly  softening  the  name,  they  called  Oreilocheh ; 
they  also  found  human  sacrifices,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  offered  to  Iphigeniac;  their  own  wor- 
ship of  that  deity  Inire  so  many  marks  of  ancient 
barbarism,  that  they  were  willing  to  consider  the 
northern  barbarians  as  its  authors.  Vet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Tauric  Diana  was  no  more  derived 
from  the  Taurians,  than  the  iEthopian  Diana  from 
the  .'Ethiopians'1,  &e.  In  Asia  Minore  also  there 
were  modes  of  worship,  which  the  Greeks  compared 
with  the  rites  of  the  Orthosiau  Diana,  of  the  simila- 
rity of  which  we  shall  presently  treat. 

7.  Hitherto  we  have  merely  collected  the  fabulous 
narrations  of  the  ancients,  and  attempted  to  shew 
their  connexion;  we  shall  next  speak  of  the  cere- 


Dionysius  de  Bosporo  Thracio 
p.  72.  ed.  Hudson.  Hesychius 
Milexius  de  Conatantinopoli. 

■  Ammianus  XXII.  8.  An- 
tonin.  Liberal.  27.  Perizoniua 
ad  .1.1  mm  V.  H.  II.  15.  Hero- 
sterhuia  ad  Poll  IX.  13.  pag. 
982. 

•  Herod.  IV.  103.  Comp. 
Scyronus  Chius  v.  85.  Strati. 
VTI.  pag.  508.  XII.  pag.  535- 
Mannert's  Gtograpkif  vol.  IV. 
p.  379.  (ed.  1820). 

4  See  Callim.  (fr.  417.)  and 
Eratosthenes  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 

VOL.  L 


in  AlOmria.  Heaychius  in  Atfto- 
nalSa. 

c  A  temple  of  Diana  Ortho- 
aia  at  Teutbrania  on  the  Cai- 
cua,  Plutarch,  de  Fluv. ;  of  the 
Tauric  Diana  at  Tinolin  on  (lie 
Pactolus.  ibid. ;  of  Diana  Or- 
thia  in  Cappadocia,  Pans.  HI. 
16.  6;  and  of  Iphigeuia  at 
Com  an  a,  Dion  Cassius  XXXV. 
1 1 .  Comp.  Steph.  Byz.  in 
"\1ut1my.  Plutarch  de  Fluv. ;  and 
particularly  Strab.  XII.  p.  537. 
concerning  Diaua  Perasia  at 
Castabala. 

D  d 
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monies  which  attended  the  worship  of  this  godd 
or  goddesses. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  treat  of  the  meaning 
and  character  of  this  truly  mystical  worship f.  We 
have  a  goddess  adored  with  frantic  and  enthusiastic 
orgies,  certain  signs  of  an  elementary  religion,  as 
well  as  with  human  sacrifices,  which  the  character 
of  the  Greeks  endeavoured  only  to  moderate  and  to 
ennoble;  it  appears  to  have  originally  resembled 
the  Arcadian  worship  of  Callisto;  but  that  it  ac- 
quired at  Lemnos,  from  the  proximity  of  the  Asiatic- 
religion,  a  wilder  and  more  extravagant  form,  which 
it  retained  after  its  return  to  Attica  and  Laconia. 
It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  Diana  Tauropo- 
lus  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Taurian  goddess: 
this  name  of  the  goddess  was  established  in  Samos 
(where  cakes  of  sesamy  and  honey  were  offered  to 
her  on  solemn  festivals*),  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Icarus '',  and  at  Amphipolis'.  The  ceremonies 
were  undoubtedly  enthusiastic,  as  the  goddess  her- 
self was  considered  as  striking  the  mind  with  mad- 
ness1'; and  bloody,  because  the  worship  at  A  rim 
was  considered  like  it1. 


'  .(Eschylus  had  divulged 
something  relating  to  the  mys- 
teries in  the  Iphigenia,  Eustra- 
tusad  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  III.  i. 
See  above,  §.  4. 

s  Herod.  III.  48.  Steph. 
Bvz.  in  TavpumiXiov.  She  was 
also  there  called  Kairpo<f>ayos, 
Hesychius  in  v.  Compare  Pa- 
nofka  Res  Samiorum  p.  63. 

h  Strab.  XIV.  p.  639,  Cal- 
lim.  Hymn.  Dian.  187.  The 
Tauropoliiim  in  the  island  of 
Icaria    in    the    Persian  bay 


(where  Apollo  Taurtipolus  was 
also  worshipped)  was  probably 
not  established  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander,  ./Elian. 
N.  A.  U.  9.  Dionys.  Perieg. 
611. 

1  Liv,  XL1V.  44.  and  coins. 
Also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Magnesia  on  the  Sipvlus. 
Marm.  Oxon.  XXVI.  1.  60. 

k  Sophocl.  Aj.  174. 

1  See  particularly  Strab.  V. 
pag.  239.  She  is  represented 
on  coins  sitting  on  an  ox  run- 
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8.  We  are  now  to  consider  those  temples  of  Diana 
which  hnd  a  purely  Asiatic,  and  not  a  (irecian  origin, 
and  are  wholly  distinct,  not  only  from  the  Doric, 
but  also  from  the  Arcadian  worship  of  Diana. 

The  Ephesian  Diana  was  doubtless  found  by 
the  Ionians,  when  they  settled  on  that  coast,  as  al- 
ready an  object  of  worship,  in  her  temple m,  situated 
in  a  marshy  valley  of  the  Cayster".  From  some 
real  or  accidental  resemblance  in  the  attributes  of 
the  Munychian  and  Ephesian  goddesses,  they  called 
the  latter  "Diana;"  yet,  wherever  her  worship 
spread,  she  was  always  distinguished  by  the  addi- 
tional title  of  "Ephesian"."  Every  thing  that  is 
related  of  the  worship  of  this  deity  is  singular  and 
foreign  to  the  (Jreeks.  Her  constant  symbol  is  the 
bee,  which  is  not  otherwise  attributed  to  Diana; 
the  other  attributes,  which  adorned  her  statues  in 
later  times,  are  too  far-fetched  to  admit  of  any  con- 
clusion being  drawn  from  them.  The  bee,  however, 
appears  originally  to  have  been  the  symbol  of  nou- 
rishmentP;  the  chief  priest  himself  was  called  Ivov)*, 


ning,  which  Apollodorua  ex- 
plained of  ihc  periodic  course 
of  the  goddess,  with  reference 
to  the  moon,  pag.  402.  ed. 
Ileyne.  Comp.  Etymol.  M.  in 
TavpotnAw.  Apostoliu*  XVI I] . 
33.  See  also  Spanheim  ad 
CnJlim.  Hymn.  Dian.  174, 
187. 

m  Concerning  the  situation 
of  which  see  l*ocella  ad  Xe- 
noph.  Ephes.  p.  87.  Compare 
Cay  I  vu  Mi'ni.  de  l'Acad.  torn. 
XX.  pp.428 — 441.  Choiseul 
Gouffier  Voyage  pittoresque 
tbtn.  I.  p.  191 . 

Herod.  II.  10.    Dintm  vi- 


sited the  son  of  the  Cayster  ac- 
cording to  Callirnachus  Iw 
103.  ed.  Bentl. 

"At  Corinth.  Paus.  H.  2.  5. 
Alea.  id.  VIII.  23.  i .  An  Ephe- 
sium  at  Massilia.  Strabo  IV. 
pp.  179,  1 84.  at  the  founding 
of  which  there  was  a  priestess 
named  Aristarche  (compare 
the  ' AiJtaTapx'^"  "f  Diana  at 
Elis.  Plutarch.  Qutest.  Gnec. 
47). 

r  Of  a  peculiar  character 
also  were  the  sacrifices  of 
parsley  and  salt  at  Uteris  in 
Ephesus,  Ely  in.  Mag.  in  Am- 

n'«, 

I)  A  2 
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or  the  king-bee :  some  of  the  other  sacerdotal  names 
are  of  barbarous,  and  not  Greek  derivation  i.  The 
gods,  by  whom  this  great  goddess1,  was  surrounded, 
must  also  have  been  of  a  peculiar  description.  It  is 
not  probable  that  Latona  was  originally  called  her 
mother",  as  Apollo  is  never  joined  with  her'.  Her 
nurse  appears  to  have  been  called  Ammasu.  Her- 
cules is  said  to  have  proclaimed  her  birth  from 
mount  Ceryceum*.  This  Hercules  may  ]>erhaj>s  be 
some  native  demigod,  possibly  one  of  the  Idaean 
dactyli,  whose  names  were,  according  to  some,  con- 
tained in  Ephesian  incantations,  which  were  in- 
scribed at  the  foot  of  her  statues  >'. 

9.  Thus  much  concerns  the  character  of  this  wor- 
ship, which  appears,  like  an  isolated  point,  project- 
ing from  a  religious  system,  otherwise  confined  to 
the  western  parts  of  Greece. 

As  to  its  origin,  it  is  the  unanimous  tradition  of 
antiquity  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Amazons.  This 
legend  had  probably  been  mentioned  in  some  of  the 


i  The  Megabyzi,  so  called 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Xeno- 
pbon.  Also  Mv£oc  was  a  priest's 
name,  Apostol.  V.  44.  The 
servants  of  the  goddess  were, 
according  to  their  different 
grades,  called  fuXKuprjt,  Upr/t, 
and  Trapuprfs,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch An  Seni  sit  ger.  Resp. 
24.  p.  130.  ed.  Hutten. 

'  irpaToBpoviq,  Paus.  X.  38. 

3- 

*  Latona  is  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  her  at  Corissus 
in  the  Ephesia,  Steph.  Byz.  in 
KiSpifftrot. 

1  The  union  of  Apollo  of 
Colophon,  of    the  Ephesian 


Diana,  and  of  the  Nemesis  of 
Smyrna  on  coins  of  these  ci- 
ties in  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors is  only  a  mutual  com- 
pliment. In  the  speech  of  the 
Ephesians  in  Tacitus  Annul. 
III.  6 1 .  there  is  evidently  much 
inaccuracy.  The  'AiruXXur  '\pa- 
$6mos  in  Paus.  III.  25.  a.  is  a 
singular  curiosity. 

u  'Kppat,  1}  rp6<pos  'Aprtpitoi. 
*ai  i)  prjnfp  icai  f)  'Pta  cni  17  A>;- 
pi)n)p,  Hesychius. 

*  Etytnol.  Mag.  p.  511.  56. 
Gudian.  p.  320.  26. 

I  See  Lobeck  de  Ideas  Dac- 
tylis. 
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ancient  epic  poems  before  it  was  alluded  to  by  Pin- 
dar1; and  that  it  was  also  preserved  on  the  spot 
appears  from  the  celebrated  contest  of  Phidias,  Po- 
lycleitus,  and  other  artists,  to  make  statues  of  Ama- 
zons for  the  Ephesian  temple:  lately  also  a  sarco- 
phagus was  found  near  Ephesus  representing  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons'.  The  traditions  respecting 
the  foundation  of  the  cities  of  8myrna,  Cume,  Myr- 
lea,  Myrina,  .!',<> 1 is,  Priene,  Mytilene,  and  Pitane  also 
make  mention  of  the  Amazonsb.  With  respect  to 
the  meaning  of  Amazons,  it  has  rightly  (in  my 
opinion)  been  supposed  that  the  idea  of  them  was 
suggested  by  the  sight  of  the  innumerable  female 
slaves  (itptiovKot)  which  were  employed  about  the 
temples  of  Asia  Minor''.  According  to  Callimachus 
also  the  Amazons  danced  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe 
round  the  statue  which  had  been  newly  raised  on 
the  trunk  of  an  elm-tree.  It  is  also  stated  as  an 
historical  fact,  that,  even  in  the  times  of  the  Io- 
nians,  women  of  the  Amazon  race  dwelt  round  the 
temple d;  although  virgins  only  were  permitted  to 


*  Ap.  Paus.  VII.  a.  4. 
Fragm.  Incert.  56.  cd.  Boeckh. 
See  Callini.  Hymn.  Dion.  340. 
sqq-  Paus.  rV.  31.6.  Steph. 
Byz.  in  *E<t»<rot.  cf.  in  Zio-vpffa, 
Kvrra.  Etym.  Mag.  in  *K^w»i. 
Plutarch  Qua*st.  Gra?c.  56.  p, 
407.  ed.  Hutten.  Hyginus  fab. 
133,  335.  The  contrary  is 
stated  in  Eusebius  L'hron.  n. 

870.  *  Kpa$6viv  to  fV  'K'/mitw 
Upir  iviirpifoav. 

•  Moses*  Vases,  plate  133. 

b  Hecatvus  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  AfiuC-  Acconting  to  Hera- 
clides  Ponticus  33.  their  set- 


tlements  reached  from  Myeale 
to  Pitane.  Diod.  HI.  55.  from 
DklUVsiua  of  Sumos,  Epliorus 
ap.  Slrab.  XII.  png.  550.  cf. 
XIII  p.  623.  Jfcc.  See  Steph. 
Byz.  in  'Anna  of  a  place  called 
Aniea  opposite  Samus,  where 
an  Amazon  of  that  name  was 
buried.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  'Avairnt.  Perhaps  a  Diana 
Anaitis  was  here  worshipped. 

'  Proposed  by  Tiilken.  Ueber 
das  Bas-relief,  &c.  p.  3  10.  and 
approved  by  Boeckh  in  Hirt 
L  eber  die  Hierodulen  p.  55. 

*  Paus.  VII.  3.  J. 

u  a  3 
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enter  the  sanctuary  itself e.  It  appears  therefore 
that  the  goddess  upon  whom  these  Amazons  at- 
tended, being  represented  as  a  beneficent  and  nou- 
rishing deity,  was  likewise  supposed  to  have  the  at- 
tributes of  war  and  destruction ;  a  double  and  op- 
posite character,  which  we  have  traced  in  other 
branches  of  the  worship  of  Diana.  As  to  the  native 
country  of  the  Amazons,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  founded  this  worship,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  Phrygia,  as  they  are  stated  in  the  Iliad  to 
have  come  from  the  east  of  the  Sangarius,  and  to 
have  fought  with  the  Phrygians'.  The  Syrians, 
however,  bordered  on  that  i>eople :  and  Pindar,  who 
says  that  the  Amazons  led  the  Syrian  army*,  fully 
coincides  with  those  who  fix  their  origin  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thermodon,  Chadesius  and  Lycastus 
along  the  coast  of  Themiscyrah.  The  striking  agree- 
ment of  several  authors  in  this  statement,  and  its 
singular  precision,  render  it  of  double  importance. 
And  what  country  could  have  been  more  probably 
the  native  place  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  as  well  as 
of  the  warlike  Hieroduke,  than  Cappadocia ;  when.' 
there  were,  in  the  historical  age,  large  numbers  of 
sacred  slaves,  both  male  and  female;  where  also 
there  was  an  elementary  religion,  with  frantic  rites, 


'  Achill.  Tut.  Clitopli.  VII. 

P-  43 ' 

I  II.  III.  185. 

n  Ap.  Strab.  XII.  p.  819  C. 
fragm.  incert.  5".  p,  645.  ed. 
Hoeckh. 

II  ^Eachyl.  Prometh.  713. 
Pherecydes  ap.  Schol.  Apoll. 
Rhod.  II.  370-  Herod.  IV. 
t  to.  Arrian  Peripl.  pag.  16. 
Scymnus  Chins  v.  229.  Creu- 


zer  Vet.  Histor.  Grwc.  p.  80. 
According  to  Schol.  Apoll.  ubi 
gup.  (cf.  990.)  there  were  in 
the  irt&iov  Aomyrur  in  Phrv^iu 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ther- 
modon) three  cities  of  the 
Amazons  ;  not  far  off  was  AJc- 
monia  (Acmonia  Steph.  Byx.), 
where  Harmonia  produced  the 
Amazons  to  Mars. 
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and  the  principal  divinity  was  at  the  same  time  a 
BeUonu  and  a  Magna  Mater? 

This  same  oriental  worship  had  also  been  in 
other  places  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 
Among  these  are  Diana  Lettcophryne,  who  was 
worshipped  in  Phrygia,  near  a  warm  spring and 
thence  particularly  honoured  along  the  banks  of 
the  Maeander  in  Magnesia ;  and  therefore  also  by 
Themistocles  k.  She  was  represented  in  the  same 
form  as  the  Ephesian  goddess1.  Her  sacred  animal 
was  the  buffalo"'.  The  Diana  of  Sipylus  was  wor- 
shipped with  wanton  games,  from  which  she  was 
also  called  at  Olympia  (according  to  Pausanias)  Cor- 
daca".  The  Pergtean  Diana,  known  all  over  Greece 
by  her  itinerant  priests  ",  and  of  the  same  form  as 
the  Diana  LeucophryneP ;  with  many  others *>.  It 
was  in  the  true  spirit  of  this  worship  that  the  mu- 


1  Xenuph  Hell.  III.  2.  ly. 

k  liHRB.Oxoo.XXVI.  I.84. 
Paus.  I.  36.  4.  III.  18.  6. 

1  Heyne  Aatiyuarische  Auf- 
tOlir  \  I.  p.  toy.  Compare 
Paciandi  Momim.  Pelop.  vol, 

II.  p.  13. 

™  See  the  coins  in  Mionnet 
lom.  III.  p.  137. 

"  VI.  22.  1.  The  Sicilian 
Creeks  also  celebrated  to  Di- 
ana the  effeminate  Ionian 
dance,  Pollux  IV.  14.  104. 

0  Scylax  p.  39.  Strab.  XIV. 
p.  667.  Calliin.  Hymn.  Dian. 
187.  Cicero  in  Verr.  I.  20. 

III.  21.  Hcxychiiis.  Suidas, 
Pbotius,  <kc.  in  n^ryu/u  <M«. 
Apostoliu*  IX.  y  1  where  fur 
irui-uyoiu  read  irtpynia.  At  Perge 
also  the  Syrian  Adoni.s  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of 


Aboba,  Hesychius  in  '.Kftnfia. 

f  Represented  on  coins  as  n 
gignum  informe. 

'!  Fur  example,  Diana  k.. 
«wkr  of  Bargyliar.  Polyb.  XVI. 
12.3;  Diana 'F.imac  of  Iassu*, 
ibid.  Arms  Inscripl.  Chand- 
ler, p.  19.  n.  57  ;  the  goddest 
of  if  pa  at  Thyateira,  called 
'O/xirit,  Polyb.  XXXII.  25.  1  1. 
Inscript.  in  Walpole's  Travels 
pag,  575  ;  the  Mysian  Diana. 
Paus.  III.  20.  8.  cf.  Cailitn. 
Hymn.  Dian.  1  16 ;  the  Asty- 
rene  Diana  under  mount  Ida, 
Slrab.  XIII.  p.  606.  613  ;  the 
Doritinc  Diana  of  Lydia,  Eck- 
hel  Duel.  Num.  vol.  III.  pag. 
121;  Diana  Adrasteia  in  Les- 
ser Phryifia,  Harpocration  in 
'\iftarrrtia,  ftc. 
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sician  Timotheus  called  Diana  "  the  raging  and 
"  foaming,  like  a  Bacchanalian ' ;"  and  the  tragic- 
poet  Diogenes  in  a  beautiful  though  not  a  very  ac- 
curate passage  of  his  Semele  speaks  of  the  Lydian 
and  Bactrian  virgins,  who  with  soft  strains  worship- 
ped the  Tmoliau  Diana  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys*. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  different  branches  and  forms  of 
the  worship  of  Diana ;  in  which  some  difficult  and 
doubtful  questions  have  of  necessity  been  passed 
over :  but  I  have  preferred  rather  to  reckon  on  the 
acquiescence  of  the  reader  in  some  uncertain  pro- 
positions than  to  weary  his  patience  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  all  the  debatable  points. 


CHAP.  X. 

On  the  worship  of'  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Nep- 
tune, Bacchus,  Venus,  Mercury,  Mars,  JEsculapiiu, 
Cupid,  the  Graces,  and  the  Dioscuri  among  the  Dorians. 

1.  Having  now  considered  the  worship  of  those 
deities  which  either  wholly  or  partially  owed  their 
origin  to  the  Dorians,  it  now  becomes  necessary,  in 
order  to  complete  our  account  of  the  religion  of  that 
race,  also  to  point  out  those  various  worships  which 
they  adopted  from  other  nations. 

This  inquiry  will  be  of  value  in  two  other  re- 
spects than  the  plain  and  immediate  result  to  which 
it  leads ;  viz.  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  history 
of  the  Doric  colonies,  and  likewise  on  the  Doric  cha- 

*  0vaSa,  Ipnifiaia,  naivain,  \vtrodSa.  Pint,  de  Supers!.  9.  p.  75. 

•  Athen.  XIV.  p.  636  A. 
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racter.  upon  which  the  mode  of  worship  had  a  most 
powerful  influence. 

But  since  the  suhject  embraced  in  its  full  extent 
would  he  almost  endless  (there  hemp  no  part  of 
ancient  history  on  which  there  are  such  ample  ac- 
counts as  on  the  local  worships),  we  must  give  up 
all  attempt  at  completeness,  and  rest  satisfied  with 
a  narrower  view. 

To  begin  then  with  Jupiter.  It  is  remarkable 
at  there  was  no  great  establishment  of  the  wor- 
ship of  this  god  (except  the  Phrygian  in  Crete)  in 
any  Doric  country,  but  wherever  it  occurred  was 
connected  with  and  subordinate  to  that  of  some 
other  deity.  The  worship  at  Olympia 1  appears  to 
have  been  established  by  the  Acha?ans,  who  in  other 
places  (e.  g.  at  JSgfaatt)  consecrated  temples  to  Ju- 
piter alone:  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Hellanius  at 
.&gina  was  introduced  by  the  Hellenes  of  Thessaly. 
But  the  whole  of  Argolis  arid  also  Corinth  were, 
from  early  times,  under  the  protection  of  Jvso,  the 
character  of  whose  worship  resembled  that  of  Ju- 
piter's, although  it  was  more  pronounced.  The  chief 
temple  was  twelve  stadia  from  Myceua>,  and  forty 
from  Argos,  beyond  the  district  of  Prosymnau;  its 
rvice  was  performed  by  the  most  distinguished 


c 
e 


1  From  this  temple  was  de-  Pseudo- Plutarch  tie  Fluv.  Strab. 

rived  the  Olympieum  at  Syru-  p.  573.  is  probably  not  correct 

cuse  (sec  above,  book  I.  BO. 6.  in  distinguishing  the  temple  of 

7.).  the  priest  of  which,  Juno  at  Prosy  tuna  from  the 

called  'Afji^iVoAor,  was  the  high-  celebrated   one.    The  names 

est  annua]  officer,  Thucyd.  VII.  Prosymna  and  Prasymnvs  also 

65,  70.  Diod.  XVI.  70.  Exc.  occur  at  Lerna  and  at  Gortyna 

Virt.  et  Vit.  p.  558.  Cic.  Verr.  in  Arcadia.  Inscription  of  Gor- 

II.51.  lvna  ,n  FWrmont's  Collection, 

"  Creuzer  Symbolik  vol.  II.  ri  irarpa  rwv  wpotrvfivaitan  vutapa. 

p.  575.  "HfWt  Upoovityaiat  Itpiv,  j(iji>  apurrodtiuTos  iahov^traaav. 
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priestesses,  and  celebrated  by  the  first  festivals  and 
games,  being  also  one  of  the  earliest  nurseries  of 
the  art  of  sculpture.  It  appears  that  Argos  was  the 
original  seat  of  the  worship  of  Juno,  and  that  there 
it  first  received  its  peculiar  form  and  character:  for 
the  worship  of  the  Samian  Juno,  as  well  as  that  at 
Sparta1,  was  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Argos,  which  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  resem- 
blance in  the  ceremonies ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  worship  of  the  same  goddess  at  EpidaurusJ, 
iftgina,  aud  Byzantium.  In  the  early  mythology  of 
Argos  her  name  constantly  occurs;  and  the  tradi- 
tions concerning  Io,  so  far  as  they  were  native,  are 
only  fabulous  expressions  for  the  ideas  and  feelings 
excited  by  this  religion.  Thus  also  the  Corinthian 
fables  of  Medea  refer  to  the  indigenous  worship  of 
Juno  Acraea*.  Hence  the  Corinthians  introduced 
into  their  colony  of  Corcyra,  together  with  the  reli- 
gion of  Juno",  the  mythology  and  worship  of  Me- 
dea''.  The  peculiarities  of  the  worship  of  Juno 
must  partly  be  looked  for  in  the  symbolical  tradi- 
tions respecting  Io  and  Medea,  and  other  mytho- 


*  Pausani&s  III.  13.  Sturz 
Pherecydes  p.  79,  Hee  parti- 
cularly Heyne  ad  11.  A.  52.  Eu- 
rydice  the  daughter  of  Acrisius 
was  said  to  have  built  the  tem- 
ple. To  the  statement  of  Pau- 
sanias  III.  15.  7.  ptfrotr  Hi  'EX- 
XifVtov  Aaxf  ioifioviuis  Ka&ftTTTjKfv 
"Upav  fVovojiaftif  atyixpuyov  gal 
aiyat  r.ij  6i<f  Biitiv  (compare  He- 
sycb.  ill  Alyotpiiyog  \ffpn  iv  2iruprrj 
with  Weleker  on  Schwenck's 
Etymologishe  Andeutungen  pag. 
294.),  it  may  be  objected  that 
the  same  custom  prevailed  in 


Corinth  ;  see  Photius  Lex.  in 
q  al$  Tt}v  inixalPav-  Zenob.  Pro- 
verb. I.  27.  Diogen.  Prov.  1. 53. 

>  Tbucyd.  V.  75. 

'  See  Orchomenos  p.  267. 

1  The  chief  temple  at  Cor- 
cyra was  that  of  Juno,  Thucyd. 
I.  34.  HI.  75,  79.  Also  at  Sy- 
racuse./Elian.  V.  H.  VI,  1  i,8tc. 

Orr/iumenos  pag.  297.  The 
divinity  of  .Medea  there  as- 
serted is  completely  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  Atheuagoro 
Legat.  p.  14.  that  Hesiod  and 
Aleman  called  her  yo<Mc*»\ 
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logical  personages  of  the  same  description,  and  partly 
in  the  various  rites  of  the  Samian  festival.  It  was 
doubtless  founded  on  some  elementary  religion,  as 
may  be  plainly  seen  from  the  tradition  that  Jupiter 
had  on  mount  Thornax  in  southern  Argolis  misled 
Juno  iu  the  shape  of  a  cuckoo  (whose  song  was  con- 
sidered in  Greece  as  the  prognostic  of  fertile  rains 
the  spring.)  The  marriage  with  Jupiter  (called 
Ufa  yaft.o()  is  always  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
worship  of  Juno ;  she  was  represented  veiled,  like  a 
bride ;  and  was  carried,  like  a  bride,  on  a  car,  with 
other  similar  allusions  At  Samos  it  was  related 
that  the  statue  of  the  goddess  had  been  once  entirely 
covered  with  branches ;  and  this,  as  it  appears,  was 
so  represented  at  festivals'1.  The  Argive  festival 
f  \tytpva,  i.  e.  of  the  "  bed  of  twigs,"  had  the  same 
meaning  •« 

2.  In  Argolis  also  the  worship  of  Minerva  was 
f  great  antiquity,  and  enjoyed  almost  equal  ho- 
nours with  that  of  Juno ;  her  temple  was  on  the 
height  of  Larissa :  and  doubtless  she  had  the  same 
character  and  origin  as  the  Minerva  Chalcioecus  of 
Sparta  f.  Their  names  were  in  both  places  nearly 
e  same,  as  at  Sparta  she  was  called  *  >-:.,•.,-..  and 
in  Argolis  'Qfylipicyf,  the  quick-sighted^ ;  and  though 
in  both  places  the  names  were  explained  from  his- 
torical events,  it  seems  more  accurate  to  compare 


'  She  was  worshipped  under 
lie  titles  of  FiAr;fi<i4j  anil  r<i/if)Aij, 
lesychius  in  vi\t,t\  m.  Eustuth. 
Horn.  p.  1 15A. 
•*  Athen.  XV.  p.  671. 
'  Hesychius  in  v.  See  also 
'rcuzer'sNymiWiA,  w  linse  diap- 
er upon  Juno  contains  much 
in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  reli- 


gion, and  Welckcron  Schwenck 

p.  368. 

r  At  Sparta  there  was  also 
the  Arcadian  worship  uf  Mi- 
nerva Alea,  Xenoph.  Hell.  VI. 

5- ar- 
if  Pausan.  III.  ]  8.  1 .  1'lutarch 

byoug,  II. 

h  Pausan.  II.  24. 
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them  with  the  title  of  Minerva  at  Athens  and  Si- 
geum,  FXawfirii,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  At 
Argos  a  large  part  of  the  heroic  mythology  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  worship  of  Minerva :  for  Acrisins 
was  fabled  to  have  been  buried  in  her  temple  on 
the  citadel ' ;  and  since  'Aiepla  was  a  title  of  the  god- 
dess herself k,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  name  'Axpi- 
<rt6(  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  this  manner : 
especially  as  it  is  plain  from  an  analysis  of  the  my- 
thology of  Acrisius,  Perseus,  and  the  Gorgons,  that 
it  is  entirely  founded  on  symbols  of  Minerva.  Co- 
rinth also  bad  a  part  in  these  fables,  as  is  clearly 
shewn  by  the  figures  of  Pegasus,  of  the  head  of 
Medusa  and  Minerva  herself  upon  the  coins  of  this 
state  and  of  its  colonies  Leucadia,  Anactorium,  and 
Amphilochian  Argos ', 

There  is  also  another  branch  of  the  worship  of 
Minerva  in  the  Doric  states,  viz.  that  which  ex- 
tended from  Lindus  in  Rhodes  to  Gela  in  Sicily, 
and  from  thence  to  Agrigentum  and  Camarina m. 
In  all  these  places  Minerva  was  the  protectress  of 
the  citadel  and  the  town,  and  was  associated  with 
Jupiter  Polieus  (also  with  Jupiter  Atabyrius  n).  As 


1  Clem.  Alexand.  Protrept. 
p.  29.  ed.  Sylburg. 

*  'tutpia  'ABrjva  iv  "Apytt.  Also 

Juno,  Diana,  and  Venus,  see 
Hesych.  in  'Axpta. 

1  But  with  a  particular  re- 
ference  to  Bellerophon.  From 
Pegnsus  was  derived  the  god- 
dess Hippia.  Pind  Olymp.XIII. 
97.  whose  altar  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  rite  of  incu- 
bation. 'EXXam'a  is,  as  we  also 
learn  from  the  Scholiast  of 
Pindar,  like  'AX«'<t,  the  goddess 


of  light.  There  was  also  the 
worship  of  Minerva  at  Syra- 
cuse, Diod.  de  Virt.  et  Viu  p. 
549.  ed.  Wesseling. 

'"  Boeckh  Explic.  ad  Pi 
Olymp.  II.  1,  p.  123.  V.  9. 
148,  and  particularly  Polyb. 
27.  7.  with  Tinneus  in  Stcph. 
Byz.  in  'Arajivpor.  The  Min- 
erva Folia*  of  Tree/en  was  in- 
troduced by  the  lonians,  as 
the  other  worships  of  that  city 
shew. 

"  She  was  always  called  "  the 
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to  the  ceremonies  with  which  she  was  honoured,  we 
only  know  from  Pindar  that  at  Rhodes  they  offered 
fireless  sacrifices  to  her,  and  that  the  ancient  sculp- 
ture of  Rhodes  was  connected  with  her  worship. 
That  of  Hierapytna  in  Crete  (the  coins  of  which 
city  have  the  Athenian  symbols  of  Minerva)  more 
resembled  the  Rhodian  worship,  if  what  the  envoys 
from  Praesus  stated  at  Rhodes  was  correct,  viz.  that 
at  Hierapytna  the  Corybantes  were  called  the  off- 
spring of  the  sun  and  of  Minerva". 

3.  Although  the  worship  of  these  deities,  and  of 
Juno  in  particular,  had  probably  been  more  preva- 
lent before  than  after  the  Doric  invasion,  the  reli- 
gion of  Ceres  was  still  more  depressed.  This  wor- 
ship was  nearly  extirpated  by  the  Dorians,  a  fact 
which  we  know  from  Herodotus,  who,  in  speaking 
of  some  rites  of  Ceres  Thesmophoria  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  states  that  when  the  Pelopounesians  were 
driven  out  by  the  Dorians,  these  rites  were  discon- 
tinued, and  that  they  were  only  kept  up  by  those 
Peloponnesians  who  remained  behind,  and  by  the 
Arcadians  P.  Consequently  we  meet  with  few  traces 
of  the  worship  of  Ceres  in  the  chief  cities  of  tile 
Doric  name1).  Thus  it  appears  that  in  Argos  the 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  this  goddess  were  on  one 
side  driven  into  the  marshes  of  Lerna,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  in- 
habited by  the  Dryopes.    In  the  former  of  these 

"  Lindian"  even  in  the  city  of  perwayof  pointing  these  words. 

Rhodes,   Meurs.   Rhod  I.  6.  *  II.  171. 

Compare  Apostnlius  XVII.  17.  ■'  The  MesseniansaJone  made 

0  Strabo  X.  pag.  472.  »»f  «?«■»  Ceres  of  Andania  the  chief  gnd- 

KopujUajTf  t  duiftowc  ww,  'AtV<i.  dess  of  the  state  ;  nee  bonk  I . 

mi  'HAuw  iraifttf.  Thin  is  the  pro-  rh.  5.  $■  16. 
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two  places  some  mystical  rites  were  long  performed, 
and  in  the  latter  the  chief  worship  was  that  of  the 
deities  of  the  earth  and  the  infernal  regions  {ySovm 
dtol).  Some  inscriptions  found  at  Hennioae  which 
besides  Ceres  and  Proserpine  mention  the  name  of 
Clyrnenu8r,  an  epithet  of  Pluto,  agree  well  with  the 
beginning  of  the  hymn  which  Lasus  the  Hermiouean 
addressed  to  the  deities  of  his  native  city  :  "  I  sing 
"  of  Ceres  and  the  Melibcean  Proserpine,  the  wife 
"  of  Clymenus,  sounding  the  deep-toned  iEolic  har- 
"  inony  of  hymns "."  And  that  the  Hermioneans 
considered  the  temple  of  the  earthly  Ceres  (which 
was  connected  with  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions supposed  to  be  at  Hermione)  as  the  first  in 
the  city,  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Asi- 
na?ans,  expelled  from  Argolis  and  resident  in  Mes- 
senia,  sent  sacrifices  and  sacred  missions  from  thence 
to  their  national  goddess  at  Hermione  K 

In  ancient  tunes  also  a  worship  was  prevalent  at 
Argus  which  we  will  designate  by  the  name  of  tbe 
Triopian  Ceres All  the  fables  concerning  Triopas 
and  his  son  Erysichthon  (from  tptvtlpy,  roitigo)  belong 
to  an  agricultural  religion,  which  at  the  same  time 
refers  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  places  where 
this  religion  existed  in  ancient  times  are  the  Thes- 
salian  plains  of  Dotium,  Argos,  and  likewise  Attica1; 

'  Boeckh  Corp.  [nacript.  N  \  Aristocles  ap.  JJliftn.  de  N.  A. 

1 197,  1 198, 1 199.  Comp.  Pnns.  XI  4. 

II.  35.  3.  Perhaps  the  name  of  1  Boeckh  I  nacript.  N".  1 193. 

Hermione  also  refers  to  the  "  Pausan.  II.  la.  2.  ^pijrpot 

worship  of  the  yrfjavim  <W,  tee  ianv  itpov  tirinXt}aw  HfXaoyitnr 

Hesych.  in  'Epfudvi).  and  roi>  Mpvtrapiw  UtXaayov  rnv 

'  Athen.  XIV.  pag.  O24  E.  TpiAna. 
Compare  the  hymn  of  Philicus       1  Hellanicus  ap.  Athen.  X. 

of  Corcyra,  Heplttest.  pag.  53.  p.  416  A.  et  Steph.  Byz.  in 

ed.  Gaisford.  and  the  verses  of  Tptmiov,    Callimat-hus  Hymn. 
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and  from  the  first  mentioned  place  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  by 
an  early  national  connexion  which  is  indicated  in 
the  account  of  an  ancient  Pelasgic  colony  from  Do- 
tium  to  Cnidos,  Rhodes,  and  Syme  9 ;  and  here  it 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Triopian  worship,  on  which 
were  afterwards  founded  the  federative  festivals  of 
the  six  Doric  cities.  In  front  of  Triopium  is  the 
small  island  of  Telos,  whence  a  single  family  joined 
the  Lindian  colony  that  founded  Gela  in  Sicily,  and 
carried  with  it  the  sacra  Triopia.  A  member  of 
this  family  named  Telines  advanced  this  private 
worship  of  the  infernal  gods  so  greatly  that  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  national  religion,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  administer  it  as  Hierophant ;  it  was  from 
this  person  that  Hiero  the  king  of  Syracuse  was 
descended  *. 

4.  By  this  history  of  the  colonial  connexions,  well 
attested  from  without,  and  having  great  internal 
probability,  we  have  ascertained  the  origin  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  worship  of  Ceres  in  Sicily, 
lother  was  probably  introduced  by  the  clan  of 
le  Emmenida- ",  which  being  originally  of  Theban 
jin  came  into  Sicily  with  the  colony  of  Gela  :  for 
it  was  probably  owing  to  the  traditious  of  this  fa- 
mily alone  that  Agrigentum,  as  well  as  ancient 
Thebes,  was  called  "  a  gift  from  Jupiter"  to  Pro- 
serpine at  their  nuptial  festival  h. 

Ccr.  34.    Inscript.  Herod.  At-  Pind.  ubi  sup. 

lid  ;  and  compare  the  excel-  1  Orrhomcnot  p.  337. 

lent  explanation  of  Boeckh  ad  b  Ibid.  pag.  257.  afterwards 

Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  II.  27.  pag.  extended  over  the  whole  of 

jie.  Sicily.    Boeckh  Explic.  Pind. 

1  See  Orchomenos  p.  l«.  Olymp.  11.  p.  123.  Kopijt  irapA 

*  Herod.  VII.  153.     Schol.  Smkivrnu  Otoyifun  *a\  '\v6to- 
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But  from  neither  of  these  two  sources  can  the 
celebrated  worship  of  Ceres  at  Syracuse  and  its 
colony  Enua  (which  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  of  the  Romans  had  made  Sicily  the  native 
country  of  Ceres)  be  derived,  since  it  differed  in 
certain  respects  from  both  the  above-named  wor- 
ships'7. From  its  importance  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  rehgious  of  Syracuse, 
and  established  at  the  first  foundation  of  that  town ; 
and  since  of  these  some  came  from  01ympiad,  but 
the  larger  part  from  Corinth,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  was  derived  from  the  former 
place,  it  must  have  been  brought  over  from  the 
parent  state.  Now  it  is  true  that  there  was  at  Co- 
rinth a  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  the  priest- 
esses of  which  also  prophesied  by  means  of  dreams'; 
but  the  worship  of  those  goddesses  was  there  of  far 
less  importance  than  in  Sicily,  where  its  preponder- 
ance may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  which  enabled  it  to  produce  wheat,  while 
the  Greeks  had  in  their  own  country  been  accus- 
tomed to  eat  barley,  and  therefore  stimulated  the 
colonists  to  be  especially  thankful  to  the  goddess  of 
corn.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  Me- 
gara  also  had  a  large  share  in  the  colonising  of  Sy- 


<popta,  Pollux  I.  37.  The  8*o- 
yapia  were  probably  connected 
with  the  festival  .h-mnXi  ht,i,»ii 
(Schol.  rec.  adOlymp.VT.  160), 
and  this  festival  was  derived 
from  Thebes.  Cyssicus  also, 
founded  by  Tyrrhenian  Pelusgi 
(from  Boeolia),  was  considered 
as  an  i)mpoUwv  of  Jupiter  for 
Proserpine,  Appian.  Bell.  Mi- 
thridat.  75.  conip.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  v.  i:  ••;.».  v. 


r  A  festival  Btantxpoput  at 
Syracuse  (Athen.  XIV.  p.  647 
A.  Otafuxpoptov  Upiv.  Plutarch 
Dio  56.  a  month  Thesmopho- 
rius,  see  Castelli),  Kavptta  Plu- 
tarch ubi  sup.  comp.  Diod.  V. 

4-  sqq- 

d  See  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.7. 
and  above,  §.  1. 

'  Plut.  Timoleon  8.  Diod. 
XVI,  66.  Ceres  fVowtiiij  in  Co- 
rinth according  to  Hesychius. 
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racuse,  it  will  hardly  ta  doubted  that  this  state  was 
the  real  source  from  which  the  worship  in  question 
originated,  since  Ceres  was  there  an  ancient  national 
deity,  and  was  not  disturbed  in  her  sanctuary  on  the 
citadel  of  Caria  even  by  the  Doric  invaders'. 

In  Laconia  also  the  worship  of  Ceres  had  been 
preserved  from  ancient  times,  although  it  could  not 
have  been  much  respected  by  the  Dorians  in  Sparta. 
For  the  Eleusinia  of  that  country  were  chiefly  cele- 
brated by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Helos,  who  on  certain  days  carried  a  wooden  statue 
of  Proserpine  to  the  Eleusiniutn  on  the  heights  of 
Taygetus  The  Lacedaemonians  had  also  adopted 
the  worship  of  Ceres  under  the  title  of  x&vut,  or 
earthly,  from  the  Hermioneans,  some  of  whose  kins- 
men had  settled  in  Messeuia ''. 

5.  Neptune  was  not  originally  a  god  of  the 
Doric  race,  but  was  suited  rather  to  the  character 
of  the  lonians,  who,  from  dwelling  near  the  sea, 
had  acquired  a  love  for  foreign  communication  and 
a  great  spirit  of  enterprise.  We  therefore  find  it 
only  in  a  few  places,  e.  g.  at  Taenarum '  (whence  it 
was  carried  to  Tnrentum),  at  Cyrenek,  in  J£gina,t 

'  Pausan.  The  mystical  wor-  foiuXuc&t  oyi/wmt  Aww/rpt  napa 

ship  of  Damia  and   I  <<••  at  \atwi. 

Epidaurua  and  Trcezen  wu»  also  ''III.  14.5.  Compare  He- 
connected  with  that  of  Cere*,  sychius  in  'EtruroXXi  and  'Eiri- 
a»  the  manuscript  Scholiast  ap.  xptjwu. 

Mitacherlisrh  ad  Hymn,  in  Ce-  '  The  prients  were  probably 

rer.  131.  declares.    But  Aqpf>  called  laurapurrai,  see  Hesych. 

■nip  'Afrria  (Sophocl.  ap.  He-  in  v.  Tmvaplat. 

sych.  in  r.  comp.  Valtken.  Ado-  k  "A^iSniof,  i.  e.  '\p<jn — mat, 

niaz.  p.  iOJ.)  and  Aij^ijn^  'A-  Boeckh  E\plic.  Pind.  Pyth.  IV. 

paia  (Suithu  in  v.)  mu*l  not  be  p.  268.  also  u..v>. accord - 

roiifounded  with   those   god-  inir  »o  Hesychuw. 

t)cs*es.  '  A£g't*etira  p.  148.  and  see 

*  Pausan.  III.  10.  5.  ft.  com-  Plat-  Sympos.  IX. 6.  p.  410. 
pare  Hesy chins.  'EX«wiW  nyiiv 

VOL,  I.  *-  e 
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and  particularly  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus  ;  also  at 
Troezen  and  Calauria,  which  places  {as  has  been  al- 
ready shewn)  were  among  the  ancient  settlements 
of  the  Ionians  on  the  Saronic  gulf™,  to  which  the 
legends  concerning  Theseus  chiefly  refer0.  From 
Troezen  the  worship  of  Neptune  was  transmitted  to 
Posidonia  in  Magna  Graecia,  and  also  to  Halicar- 
nassus,  chiefly  by  the  family  of  the  Antheadae. 

6.  The  worship  of  Bacchus  did  not  enjoy  equal 
honours  among  all  the  Dorians.  It  had  indeed 
penetrated  as  far  as  Sparta,  where  it  had  driven 
even  the  Lacedaemonian  women  to  phrensy  ° ;  and 
the  Delphic  oracle  itself  had  ordered  the  institution 
of  a  race  of  Bacchanalian  virgins  p.  But  nothing  is 
known  of  any  sumptuous  or  regular  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  Bacchus ;  and  we  might  indeed  have 
supposed  a  priori  that  the  austere  and  rigid  notions 
of  the  Spartans  would  have  been  very  averse  to  that 
deity.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  Argos,  which 
had  for  a  long  time  wholly  abstained  from  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus,  but  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  a 
festival  called  (turba  •»).  The  conduct  of  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  was  in  this  respect  altogether  dif- 
ferent.   The  former  city  had  received  from  Phlius ' 


9  Hence  also  the  sacred 
month  Gerastius  at  Troezen 
(Athen.  XIV.  p.  639).  which 
point*  to  Eubcea. 

"  See  above,  ch.  3.  §.  2. 
on  the  ancient  difference  be- 
tween the  Isthmian  and  O- 
lytnpic  games. 

■  ^EUan  V.H.  HI. 42.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Av.  963.  Puc.  107 1 . 

Pausan.  HI.  13.  4.  Here, 
too,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  there 


was  Ji»hti;(  cV  Ai/ukus,  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  363.  See  above,  ch. 
9.  §.  3.  concerning  the  Dy- 

BMMMB. 

1  Pausan.  II.  23,  24.,  37. 
Compare  Hesychius  in  'y.v 

'  See  above,  book  I.  ch.  5. 
§.  3.  Phlius,  on  account  of  this 
worship,  was  the  birthplace  of 
•he  aaTvfwco't  tnafrai  Aristeas 
and  Pratinas. 
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the  worship  of  this  god  under  the  title  of  fieucxthf, 
e.  "  exciting  to  phrensy ;"  and  also  under  that  of 
wri«v-,  the  "  appeasing"  or  "  toothing,"  from  Thebes, 
whence  it  was  said  to  have  come  at  the  time  of  the 
Doric  invasion",  and  where  it  was  celebrated  with 
festivals,  on  which  we  have  very  ample  accounts1. 
In  early  times  some  rude  beginnings  of  tragedy 
had  been  formed  from  the  dithyrambic  choruses" 
there  performed,  as  the  tradition  of  Epigenes  in- 
forms us ;  though  these  were  not  regular  dramas : 
there  were  likewise  the  tragic  choruses  transferred 
from  Bacchus  to  some  of  the  heroes,  and  Adrastus 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  these  songs  before  the 
tyranny  of  Cleisthenes  *.  The  worship  of  this  god 
had  also  produced  a  native  kind  of  comic  and  ludi- 
crous entertainment,  the  Phallophori  h  In  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Corinth,  the  same  worship,  with  its 
musical  and  poetical  accompaniments,  prevailed 1 ; 
and  it  was  in  this  town  that,  according  to  Pindar ". 
the  dithyramb  was  first  established,  although  indeed 
under  the  direction  of  a  foreigner  (Arion).  In  the 
Doric  colonies  of  Magna  Graecia  this  worship  pre- 
served the  same  character  of  irregularity  and  excess ; 


•  Pausan.  II.  7.  6.  Also  .ii<S- 
vmrot  Xotptr^aXijt  in  llmt  town, 
Clem.  Al*x.  Protrept.  (>.  25. 

•  Concerning  the  crown  la*xa 
*ee  Athen.  XV.  p.  678.  Com- 
pare  Hecychiu*  in  Rr|d 

;...<■■■■ 

"  The  celebration  of  which 
appear*  to  be  referred  to  in 
the  ancient  epigram  in  Alhcn. 
XI V.  p.  6ay  A. 

•  II on  >il  V.  67.  The  word 
unYdeMf  proves  that  l he  tragic 
chortMCt  were  originally  cele- 


brated to  Bacchus.  Perhaps 
the  Adrastea  were  engrafted 
upon  the  Dionysia. 

*  Athen.  XIV  p.  621.  621. 
It  is  to  these  that  the  Eptgr. 
Onestte  a.  refer*.  Comp.  Her- 
mann ad  Aristot.  Poet.  3.  pag. 
lo4- 

*  Worshipped  under  the  ti- 
tles of  BuK^'iot  and  Awnoc  in 
that  town,  Pausan.  II.  1.  5. 

*  Olymp.  XIII.  18.  and  »ee 
Boeckh's  Eicplic. 

F.  e  2 
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the  whole  towir  of  Tarentuni  was  (as  Plato  says) 
drunk  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  The  painted 
vases  give  a  perfect  representation  of  the  antics  and 
masques  of  this  ancient  carnival. 

7.  In  Corinth,  however,  and  Sicyon,  the  worship 
of  Venus  as  well  as  of  Bacchus  was  established. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  worship  of  that  deity  had 
indeed  a  native  origin  in  Greece,  but  that  it  had 
been  extended  and  modified  by  Phoenician  settlers  in 
some  of  the  maritime  towns.  The  institution  of 
the  "  hospitable  damsels  b,"  whom  the  goddess  their 
mistress  herself  ordered  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
strangers0,  was  undoubtedly  of  Asiatic  origin,  and 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  d.  Sicyon,  however, 
appears  to  have  derived  the  worship  of  these  two 
deities  from  Corinth :  the  coins  of  which  city  gene- 
rally have  a  dove  e,  and  frequently  also  a  head  of 
Venus  of  ancient  workmanship ;  and  the  native 
poetess  Praxilla  (452  B.  C.)  addressed  Venus  as  the 
mother  of  Bacchus f,  and  sang  of  the  joys  and  woes 
of  the  Phoenician  Adonis  s.  While  again  the  Do- 
rians of  these  maritime  cities  had  a  certain  suscepti- 
bility, flexibleness,  and  softness  of  character,  the 
very  contrary  of  all  these  qualities  distinguished  the 

1  -'.Aifi       i  ..in        Pindar  v.)  mid  Venus  Baion-ir  (ibid.)  at 

Scol.  Fragm.  I,  Syracuse  came  from  Corintli ; 

1  in* 8'  avayiaf  t.w  <m.W,  Pin-  see  Clem.  Alex.  p.  35. 

dar  ibid.   Concerning  the  irpi-  1  That  is.  on  those  which 

SovXot  see  Hirt  Ueber  die  Hiero-  are  falsely  ascribed  to  the  Siph- 

dulen  and  others.    I  only  add  mans  and  Seripliians  (SEorZI). 

that  some  of  them  were  called  but  are  found  in  great  nura- 

*aTtMtA»i<r™,  i,  e.  shut   up  in  bers  in  the  district  of  Sicyon. 

single  cells  (Hesychius  in  v.);  1  Hesychius  iu  Bxu^ov  Atou^t. 

but  the  reason  of  this  name  is  *  Zenob.  Prov.  IV.  SI,  Dio- 

uot  evident.  gen.  V.  at. 

''  Venus  Eutaxrii  {Hesych.  in 
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Spartans.  For  although  that  state  came  into  con- 
nexion with  a  Phoenician  establishment  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus  in  the  island  of  Cythera,  they  trans- 
formed it  while  they  adopted  it,  and  had  their  own 
armed  Venus,  and  the  chained  and  veiled  goddess 
of  marriage  h.  From  the  same  island  also  they  re- 
ceived the  god  Adonis  under  the  name  of  Ciris '. 
Venus,  however,  enjoyed  greater  honours  in  the 
Spartan  colony  of  Cnidos,  whence  she  went  to  Hali- 
carnassus  under  the  title  of  Acra;a,  and  from  thence 
to  the  mother-city  Trcpzen  k.  The  worship  of  Venus 
at  Selinus  in  the  west  of  Sicily 1  was  doubtless  de- 
rived from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Eryx,  and  was 
consequently  also  Phoenician ;  and  the  temple  was 
probably  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  that  once  flourish- 
ing city  m. 

The  worship  of  Mercury  does  uot  appear  to 
have  prevailed  in  any  Doric  state;  in  one  respect 
he  was  sujierseded  by  Apollo  Agyieus.  The  same 
may  nearly  be  said  of  Vui.can  and  Mars,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  worshipped  by  the  Spartans  under 
the  names  of  Theritas  and  Enyalius.  Of  the  wor- 
ship of  jEscclapius  it  has  been  already"  men- 
tioned that  it  was  derived  to  Cos,  Cnidos,  and 


Pausan.  III.  15.  8.  III.  23. 
1 .  Plutarch  Instil.  \*c.  p.  253. 
Tzetzes  ad  Lycopbr.  449.  She 
was,  however,  also  represented 
armed  at  Corinth,  Pnusan.  11. 

'  Hcsychius  in  v.  According 
In  the  grent  elvmologist  Ki',.,.i» 
is  merely  Cyprian,  compare 
Metirtt.  Miscell.  Lacon.  I.  3. 

k  Pausan.  II.  32.6.  and  con- 
cerning the  Trcrzenian  worship 
of  Venus  see  Valckemter  ad  Eu- 


ripid.  Hippolyt.  32.  Concern- 
ing the  sacrifices  of  a  now  to 
Venus  in  Argo*  at  the  wmjpui 
see  Alhen.  Ill-  p.  96  A.  Culli- 
in:i.  1 1  Fragm.  102  ed.  Bentl. 
Venus  iva»  worshipped  there 
with  the  title  XXtfifiuml^,  Clem. 
Alex.  Protrept.  p.  24.  ed.  Syl- 
burg 

1  See  Timtfiis  npud  Zenob. 
Prov.  I.  31. 

Thiic.  VI.  10. 
■  Book  L  ch.  6.  4.  1. 

£  e  3 
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Rhodes,  from  Epidaums,  which  state  again  had  in 
ancient  times  received  it  through  the  Phlegyans 
from  Tricca0.  From  Epidaurus,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias  p,  also  came  the  worship  of  Sicyon,  and  the 
Cyrensean  at  Balagrae  \  with  which,  as  at  Cos,  an 
ancient  school  of  physicians  was  connected r. 

8.  We  will  just  notice  the  worship  of  the  Graces 
established  in  Crete  and  Sparta;  first,  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  early  religious  connexion  between  those 
two  countries',  and  as  a  sign  of  that  hilarity  and 
gladness  which  was  the  most  beautiful  feature  of 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  These  goddesses  were 
at  Sparta  called  Cleta  and  Phaenna;  their  temple 
was  on  the  road  from  the  city  to  Amycla?.  on  the 
river  Tiasa'.  Allied  to  this  was  the  worship  of 
Cupid,  as  practised  by  the  Cretans  and  Spartans, 
with  whom,  before  every  battle,  the  most  beautiful 
men  assembled  and  sacrificed  to  that  godu:  not  as 
the  great  uniter  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  as  awaking 
mutual  esteem  and  affection,  which  produce  that 
fear  of  the  disapprobation  of  friends  which  is  the 
noblest  source  of  valour  *. 

The  most  obscure,  perhaps,  of  all  the  branches  of 
religion  whose  origin  we  have  to  investigate  is  the 
worship  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  sons  of  Jupiter. 
It  appears  probable  that  it  had  a  double  source,  viz. 
the  heroic  honours  of  the  human  Tyndaridae,  and 

0  Orchomenos  p.  199.  15.  7. 

P  Pausan.  II.  10.  3.  «  Paus.  III.  18.  4.  ib.  9.  35. 

1  Paus.  II.  16.  7.  Tacit.  An-       11  Athen.  XIII.  p.  361. 

nal.  XIV.  18.  comp.  Callimach.        '  In  au  inscription  found  at 

Epigr.  58.  Sparta   Eleutheria,  Poseidcea, 

'  Compare  the  somewhat  dif-  and  Erotidwa  occur  as  festivals, 

ferent  opinion  of  Boeckh  Expl.  Corp.  Inscript.  1430.  and  see 

Pind.  p.  288.  Boeckh's  note. 

■  See  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  III. 
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the  ancient  Peloponnesian  worship  of  the  great  gods 
or  Cabiri ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  attributes  of 
the  latter  seem  by  poetry  and  tradition  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  former,  viz.  the  name  of  the  sons 
of  Jupiter,  tin*  Inrth  from  an  egg,  and  the  egg- 
shaped  caps,  the  alternation  of  life  and  death,  the 
dominion  over  the  winds  and  the  waves.  As  be- 
longing to  their  worship  at  Sparta  I  may  mention 
the  ancient  images  called  fo'icava,  two  upright  beams 
with  two  others  laid  across  them  transversely the 
custom  in  military  expeditions  of  taking  either  one 
or  both  of  the  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  according  as 
one  or  both  kings  went  with  the  army1;  which 
places  the  Tyndarida?  in  the  light  of  gods  of  war; 
and  the  belief  that  they  often  appeared  as  assistants 
in  time  of  need,  or  even  merely  as  friendly  guests*, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  most  other  heroes. 
Upon  the  whole  we  know  that  the  Dorians  found 
the  worship  and  mythology  of  the  Tyndaridae  esta- 
blished at  Amycla?,  Therapne,  Pephnos,  and  other 
places ;  and  they  adopted  it,  without  caring  to  pre- 
serve its  original  form  and  meaning  ;  rather,  iudeed, 
attempting  to  give  to  the  worship  of  the  sons  of 
Tyudareus  a  military  and  political  reference. 

>  Plutarch  de  Amore  Pat.  I.  .'Eacidse  to  Salamis,  jEginetka 

pag.  36.  comp.  ZoSgn  de  Obe-  p.  163.  The  Knmtop  M. t>. 

litcis  pag.  2 25.  above,  pug.  108.  rat  of  the  Argivea  (Plutarch 

note  "'.    In  Argos  there  were  Quiest.  Gr.  13.  p.  393.)  is  very 

anc-ient  figures  of  the  Auxncov/xm  obscure. 

bv  Diptcnus  and  ScyllU,  Paus.  4  So  among  the  Spartans 
Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  31  A.  Phormion,  Paus.  III.  16.  3.  at 
•  As  inikk^rrot  in  Herod.  V.  35.  the  house  of  an  A/anian  of  Pa- 
go likewise  the  Lacedemonians  gupolis,  Herod.  VI.  127.  Hence 
probably  sent  the  statues  of  also  the  Qtofcvut  of  the  Annr. 
the  Tyndaridae  (ol  iwi  Xaypa)  to  toipot  at  Agrigentum,  Hoerkh 
the  assistance  of  the  Dorians,  Expl.  Pind.  Olymp.  III.  p.  135. 
as  the  i£ginetans   sent  the 

E  e  4 
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9.  Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  heroic  my- 
thology of  the  Dorians,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Hercules,  we  will  first  attempt  to  sketch  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  religious  character  of  the  Do- 
rians, as  seen  in  the  several  worships  already  enu- 
merated. Both  in  the  developement  of  modes  of 
religion  peculiar  to  that  race,  and  in  the  adoption 
and  alteration  of  those  of  other  nations,  an  ideal  ten- 
dency may  be  perceived,  which  considered  the  deity 
not  so  much  in  reference  to  the  works  or  objects  of 
nature,  as  of  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  men.  Con- 
sequently their  religion  had  little  of  mysticism, 
which  belongs  rather  to  elementary  worships ;  but 
the  gods  assume  a  more  human  and  heroic  form,  al- 
though not  so  much  as  in  the  epic  poetry.  Hence 
the  piety  of  the  Doric  race  had  a  peculiarly  energe- 
tic character,  as  their  notions  of  the  gods  were  clear, 
distinct,  and  personal ;  and  it  was  probably  con- 
nected with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  confidence, 
equally  removed  from  the  exuberance  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  gloominess  of  superstition.  Funeral  cere- 
monies and  festivals  with  violent  lamentations,  as 
well  as  enthusiastic  orgies,  were  not  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  Dorians;  although  their  reverence 
for  antiquity  often  induced  them  to  adopt  such  rites 
when  already  established.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  displayed  in  their  festivals  and  religious  usages 
a  brightness  and  hilarity,  which  made  them  think 
that  the  most  pleasing  sacrifice  which  they  could 
offer  to  their  gods  was  to  rejoice  in  their  sight,  and 
use  the  various  methods  which  the  arts  afforded 
them  of  expressing  their  joy.  With  all  this,  their 
worship  bears  the  stamp  of  the  greatest  simplicity, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  warmth  of  heart.  The 
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Spartans  prayed  the  gods  "  to  give  them  what  was 
"  honourahle  and  good  b ;"  and  although  they  did 
not  lead  out  any  splendid  processions,  and  were  even 
accused  of  offering  scanty  sacrifices,  still  Jupiter 
Amnion  declared  that  the  "  calm  solemnity  of  the 
"  prayers  of  the  Spartans  was  dearer  to  him  than 
"  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks'."  They  likewise 
shewed  the  most  faithful  adherence  to  the  usages 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  and 
hence  they  were  little  inclined  to  the  adoption  of 
foreign  ceremonies'1 ;  although  in  commercial  towns, 
as,  for  instance,  at  Corinth,  such  rites  were  willingly 
admitted,  from  a  regard  for  strangers  of  other  races 
and  nations'. 


On  Uif  Doric  Hercules,  and  Am  adventure*  in  '1'he.maly, 


1.  In  the  following  attempt  to  unravel  the  com- 
plicated mythology  of  Hercules,  we  will  hegin  with 
those  fahles  in  which  this  hero  appears  evidently  as 
the  progenitor  of  the  Doric  Heraclida>f,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  heroes  of  the  Hyllcan  tril>c,  the  highest 

b  Pseudo-Plat.  Ali'il).  II.  p.  was  brought  into  repute  in 
148.  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lar.  putt.    Sparta  hy  Lysamler.  Orchomc- 

153-  »°*  P-  SS9- 

*  Plat,  ubi  »up.  cf.  Plutarch.       '  Hence  the  Thracian  Co- 


CHAP.  XI. 


Lycurg.  19.  Compare  the  cor- 
responding expression  of  the 
Delphian  oracle.  Porphyr.  tie 
Abstin.  II.  15. 


tytto,  Eupolis  up.  Hesych. 
Suitl.  in  Guururrrfs,  Kurvt. 


The  worship  of  Amnion 
makes   an   exception,  which 


'  'Hpo*Xijr  ytvapx"*  i"  a  Spar- 
tan inscription,  Boeckh,  N  . 
1 440. 
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order  in  the  Doric  nation.  We  will  first  direct  our 
attention  to  the  locality  described  in  the  beginning 
of  the  first  book,  the  ancient  country  of  the  Dorians 
in  the  most  mountainous  part  of  Thessaly,  where 
this  nation  was  continually  at  enmity  with  its  im- 
mediate neighbours,  the  Lapithae.  In  this  war  Her- 
cules appears  as  the  hero  of  the  Hyllean  tribe,  ac- 
cording to  the  epic  poem  jEgimius,  and  gained  for 
them  a  third  part  of  the  conquered  territory.  With 
this  contest  is,  as  it  appears,  also  connected  the  ce- 
lebrated conquest  of  OSchalia,  the  subject  of  an  epic 
poem  called  QfyaXias  aXw/f,  which  was  ascribed  to 
Homer  or  Creophylus?.  In  this  poem  it  was  re- 
lated how  Eurytus  of  (Echalia,  the  skilful  archer, 
who  was  said  to  have  surpassed  Hercules  himself 
in  this  mode  of  fighting,  and  who  dared  to  engage 
with  Apollo h,  promised  his  daughter  Iole  as  a  prize 
to  the  person  who  should  excel  himself  and  his  sons 
in  archery ;  but  Hercules  having  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, Eurytus  refused  to  perform  his  engagement : 
upon  which  Hercules  collected  an  army,  conquered 
(Echalia,  killed  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  carried  away 
Iole  prisoner,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  son 
Hyllufi'. 


t  See  Bentley  Epistol.  ad 
Mill.  p.  503.  Jacobs  Animadv. 
ad  Anthol.  Gr.  vol.  I.  2.  pag. 
286.  Weichert  Ueher  Apollo- 
mos  p.  246.  The  poem  is  called 
a  'WpoKKf'm  in  Phils.  IV.  2.  2. 

11  Od.  VIII.  22ft.  Theocrit. 
XXIV.  105.  Apollod.  D.  4.  9. 
cf.  It  4-  Mi 

'  The  subject  of  the  poem, 
the  misfortunes  of  Iole,  is 
given  in  general  by  Callinm- 
chus  Epig.  (Strab.  XIV.  pag. 


638).  The  detail  is  given  by 
Apollodorus  II.  6.  I.  II.  7.  7. 
who  agrees  with  Ilerodoms 
ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Hipp.  550. 
where  likewise  the  Oq/SinW  *n- 
pdAa£a  of  Lysimachus  are  cited. 
Soph.  Trach.  205.  Schol.  ad  v. 
358.  which  follow  Pherecyde* 
and  Menecrates,  Diod.  IV.  31, 
37.  Schol.  II.  V.  391.  where 
for  Botarias  write  1  i  •>....<,.  comp. 
Scythiuus  ap.  Athen.  XI  pag. 
461  F.  Hyginus  Fab.  29,  35. 
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The  situation  of  this  "  well-fortified  k"  (Kchalia  is 
an  ancient  subject  of  controversy.  There  were  three 
places  of  this  name ;  one  on  the  hanks  of  the  Pe- 
neus  in  Thessaly,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  La- 
pitbae,  between  Pelinna  to  the  east  and  Tricca  to  the 
west,  not  far  from  Ithome':  another  in  the  island 
of  Euboea,  in  the  district  of  Eretria1".  The  thin! 
was  a  town  in  Messenia,  which  in  later  times  was 
called  Carnasium,  upon  the  boundary  of  Arcadia  " ; 
in  which  regiou  there  was  also  a  town  named 
Ithome;  and,  as  it  is  stated,  another  named  Tricca ; 
so  that  we  must  suppose  that  there  was  some  early 
connexion  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  district 
and  the  tribes  near  the  Peneus.  Now  it  may  be 
presumed  that  each  of  these  (Ecbalias  was  consi- 
dered by  the  respective  inhabitants  as  the  celebrated 
town  of  the  great  Eurytus;  whence  among  the  early 
poets  there  was  a  difference  of  statement  on  the  sul>- 
ject.  For  the  Messenian  (Kchalia  is  called  the  city 
of  Eurytus  in  the  Homeric  catalogue",  and  in  the 
Odyssey  p,  which  statement  was  followed  by  Phere- 
cydes^;  the  Enlxean  city  was  selected  by  the  writer 
of  the  poem  called  the  Taking  of  G£chaliar;  as  also 


: 


Plularcta  de  Def.  Orac  13.  p. 
312.  The  names  of  lole's  re- 
lations vary.  See  Hesiod  ap. 
Schol.  Trach.  ifi6.  as  emended 
by  Bentley,  Creophylns  cited 
by  Bentley  and  Diod.  ubi  sup. 

*  Soph.  Trach.  354,  858. 
comp.  Hermann  ad  v.  326. 
1  Book  I.  ch.  1.  4.  4. 
"  Hecaueus  ap.  Paus.  IV. 
.  2.  Strabo  X.  p.  448. 
"   Hence    Phererydes  ap. 
Schol.  Soph  Trach.  354.  places 
it  in  Arcadia,  «V  eoiiAp  'A^ita- 
Hat,  perhaps  «V  sfiMHI,  i.  e. 


'Iflififl.  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
in  Strabo  VIII.  p.  339.  iden- 
tifies lErhalia  and  Andamia, 
rf.  X.  p.  448.  Strabo  in  this 
passage  also  mentions  an  CE- 
choJin  in  Trachinia,  and  an- 
other in  .-Etolin,  romp.  Eu- 
stath.  ad  II.  p.  298.  ed.  Rom. 

"II-  594- 
p  XXI.  13. 

1  Ubi  sup.  Pausanias  like- 
wise follows  the  local  tradi- 
tion, IV.  33.  5.  cf.  17.  4. 

'  Schol.  Soph,  ubi  sup. 
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probably  in  the  j&gimius*,  and  afterwards  by  Heca- 
ta-us  of  Miletus1;  the  Thessalian,  in  another  pas- 
sage in  the  catalogue  of  the  ships,  apparently  of 
considerable  antiquity".  Since,  then,  this  question 
cannot  be  settled  by  authority,  we  can  only  infer 
(but  with  great  probability)  from  the  connexion  of 
the  traditions  that  the  last-mentioned  ffichalia  was 
the  city  of  the  original  fable.  The  contest  for  this 
city  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  the  war  with 
the  Lapitha?  ;  Eurytus,  as  well  as  the  Lapitha%  was 
hated  by  Apollo.  If  (Echalia  is  placed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Peneus,  the  conquest  of  it  naturally  falls  in 
with  the  other  tradition ;  if  not,  it  stands  isolated 
and  unconnected.  Again ;  Hercules,  according  to 
all  traditions,  conquers  Iole  for  his  son  Hyllus ; 
now  Hyllus  never  occurs  in  mythology  except  in 
connexion  with  the  Dorians ;  consequently  the  place 
of  the  battle  must  be  looked  for  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Doric  territory. 

Even  before  the  time  of  this  war  (according  to 
the  common  narration)  Hercules  had  embroiled  him- 
self witli  the  (Echaltans  by  killing  Iphitus,  the  son 
of  Eurytus,  who  demanded  of  him  the  restitution 
of  some  plundered  cattle  or  horses.  In  the  common 
version  of  this  story  the  Peloponnese  was  the  scene 
of  the  encounter ;  for  Hercules  is  said  to  have  hurled 
him  from  the  walls  of  Tiryus*.   But  to  expiate  this 

'  Book  I.  ch.  i.  §.  8.  find    immediately   before  his 

1  Ubi  sup.    Also  Scylhinus,  death,  cf.  Tjtetz.  ad  Lyeopb. 

Sophocles  and  Apollodorus  ubi  50. 

sup.    According  to  Schol.  A-  1  II.  B,  730.  comp.  Steph. 

poll,   lilt.   I.  87.   end  Schol.  Byz    in  OtpiX/u.   EiiHtnth.  ad 

Vcn.  ail  Catul.  103.  the  ytwn-  II.  p.  330.  ad  Od.  p.  1899.  ed. 

fioi  in  general.    Probably  all  Rom.  and  see  the  local  traili- 

these  placed  this  exploit  after  tion  in  Pa  us.  IV.  2.  a. 

the  adventures  in  Trachiuia,  *  Odyss.  and  Pherecyd.  ubi 
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murder,  and  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  hospita- 
lity, Hercules  iKcame  a  slave ;  and,  in  order  to  re- 
lease himself  from  the  guilt,  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  father  of  lphitus  his  own  ransom. 

2.  The  meaning  of  this  servitude  cannot  be  rightly 
explained  without  observing  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidence between  some  parts  of  the  mythology  of 
Hercules  and  Apollo,  which  we  will  here  shortly 
elucidate.  As  Eurytus  is  represented  sometimes  as 
killed  by  Apollo,  sometimes  by  Hercules,  so  in  the 
poem  of  the  Shield  of  Hercules?  tins  hero  punishes 
Cyciius  for  profaning  the  Pagasavan  temple ;  thus, 
in  another  tradition,  he  slays  Phylas  and  Laogoras, 
princes  of  the  Dryopes.  for  violating  the  shrine  of 
Delphi  and  other  temples L ;  and  consecrates  the 
whole  nation  to  the  Pythian  Apollo*.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  Euripides  invented  the  fable  of  the  res- 
toration of  Alcestis.  and  the  contest  between  Her- 
cules and  Death'1.  It  is  also  j>erha]is  fair  to  infer, 
from  the  legends  of  epic  poets,  in  which  Hercules 
is  represented  as  a  hero  in  brasen  armour,  who  de- 
fended the  sacred  roads  with  his  sword,  and  over- 
threw the  violent  sous  of  Mars  that  waylaid  the 
sacrificial  processions  in  the  narrow  passes  and  de- 
tiles,  that  in  ancient  fables  he  was  considered  not 
only  as  the  defender  of  the  Doric  race,  but  also  of 
the  Doric  worship. 


sup.  of.  Soph.  Traeh.  3S.  Hm 
Odys»ey  baa,  however,  quite  ft 
different  story :  vijt.  that  the 
death  of  lphitus  (which  wan, 
moreover,  a  peaceable  death, 
«V  6*tfuuri¥,  XXI.  53.  but  in- 
flicted by  Apollo  VIII.  137.) 
prrrrdrd  the  xlnu^hter  of  Ijilii- 
tus. 


1  Above,  ch.  1 .  4-  3. 

'  Apollod.  II.  7.  7.  DM. 

IV-  37- 

•  Above,  ch.  3.  4.  3. 
Perhaps  the  'llpn«A>}t  'I'm- 
<iXijr«t  tryiynw  {the  nightmare) 
of  Sophroii  vmi  11  pamd)  of 
this  fable.  EuMalh.  ad  11.  pag, 
$-1  ed.  Rom. 
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We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  sale  and 
servitude  of  Hercules;  a  point  of  primary  import- 
ance in  the  various  forms  which  the  legends  con- 
cerning this  hero  assume.  In  the  present  instance 
this  degradation  originated  from  the  murder  of  Iphi- 
tus.  Here  also  the  parallel  with  the  servitude  of 
Apollo  at  Pherae  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one. 
The  god  and  the  hero  were  chosen,  as  examples,  to 
impress  the  people  in  early  times  with  a  strong 
sense  of  the  sacred  character,  and  necessity  of  ex- 
piation for  murder c.  By  whom  Hercules  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  purchased  in  the  original  legend 
of  northern  Thessaly  we  know  not;  at  a  later  pe- 
riod Omphale  was  called  his  mistress,  who  (accord- 
ing to  Pherecydesd)  bought  him  for  three  talents. 

3.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  settlements 
of  the  Dorians,  which  comprehend  the  towns  be- 
tween the  ridges  of  GSta  and  Parnassus ;  viz.  Eri- 
neus,  Cytinium,  Bceum,  and  Pinduse. 

The  neighbours  of  the  Dorians  in  these  settle- 
ments were,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  Dryopes, 
the  Melians  of  Trachis,  and  the  iEtolians.  The  first 


c  jEsch.  Agum.  1038.  *ni 
7rmda   yop   rot   tfiaatv   * AXjc^rjcjf 

6iytiv  fiia.  Comp.  below,  8. 

J  Sehol.  Od.  XXI.  23.  cf. 
Apollnd.  II.  6.  2. 

*  Erineus  was,  according  to 
n  fable  preserved  in  a  strange 
and  apocryphal  inscription,  the 
place  of  a  combat  between 
Hercules  and  Call  lias  Mripsus. 
Boeckh.  N  .  1759.  KaX^owa 
tA<tyov  flociuuir  'HpaxXrjr  yXfVfic- 
w»r  (i.  e.  \n\ov^t}/ns)  ntpt  ipi- 
peov,  TrXr)£at  avrov  r^i  Ko\ti(j>ta  Ka't 


airoKTtivac  Tt&atptv  rv  Eptfr^ 
The  transcript  has  duaios  and 
TtButytv ;  for  which  Hermann 
has  emended  as  above.  The 
inscription  itself  is  a  forgery 
either  of  the  latest  period  of 
antiquity,  or  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  same  legend  is  told, 
with  additional  circumstances, 
and  a  different  locality,  by 
Tzetzes  ad  Lycoph.  980.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod.  the  contest 
was  between  the  two  prophets, 
Calchas  and  Mopsns,  fragm. 
14.  ed.  Gaisford. 
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were  hostile  to  the  Dorians;  the  other  two  were 
for  the  most  part  friendly  to  them.  These  facts 
again  are  expressed  with  much  clearness  in  the  my- 
thology of  Hercules.  Of  the  relation  hetween  the 
Dorians  and  Dryopeaus,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  expressed  in  the  fables  of  Hercules,  we  have 
already  given  an  account f.  Ceyx,  the  Trachinian, 
was  a  faithful  friend  of  Hercules,  and  of  his  de- 
scendants ;  in  one  account  indeed  he  is  called  the 
nephew  of  Hercules  s,  who  is  said  to  have  founded 
for  him  his  town  of  Trachis'1.  In  this  place  was 
shewn  a  grave  of  Deianira',  the  daughter  of  (Eneus, 
whose  marriage  with  Hercules  is  evidently  a  my- 
thological expression  for  the  league  which  existed 
between  the  ,£toliaii  and  Dorian  nations  before  the 
invasion  of  the  IMojKinnesek.  For  Deianira  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Calydon 1 ;  and  the  Calydonians  had 
the  principal  share  in  this  expedition.  To  this  mar- 
riage is  annexed  a  series  of  connected  /Etolian  fables 
concerning  Hercules.  For  the  peculiarity  of  this 
part  of  the  heroic  mythology  is.  that  they  readily 
passed  from  one  nation  to  another ;  and  wherever 
they  obtained  a  firm  ground,  formed  a  large  mass 
traditions.  Among  these  is  the  conquest  of  the 
bull  Achelous'",  and  the  adventure  at  the  ford  of 
e  Euenus n,  which  afterwards  occasioned  the  death 


1  Bonk  1. 

3-  V 


cb.  2.  §.  4.  above. 


1. 

■  BcboL  Soph.  Trach.  40 
11   Stcph.    Byx.    in  TpaxU. 
Mnrm.  Fame*.  I.  6ft.  emended 
by  Heyne  ml  Apollod.  p.  191. 
'  Pans.  II.  13.  5. 
1  Bonk  I.  ch.  3.  §.  9. 
Apollod.  Diod.  &c.  Sopho- 


cles, however,  calls  her  n  na- 
tive of  Pleurnn,  Trach.  7. 

■  Described  by  Archilochus. 
according  to  Schol.  Vcn.  nd 
D.  XXI.  237. 

"  Archilochus  ap.  Schol,  A- 
poll.  Rh.  I.  1  313.  This  scene 
is  very  coarsely  represented  on 
an  ancient  vase  (Hancarville 
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of  Hercules.    It  is  also  probable  tbat  the  residence 
of  Hercules  at  Olenus,  in  the  house  of  Dexamenus, 
was  connected  with  the  yEtolian  adventures;  al- 
though even  Hesiod  does  not  in  this  legend  mention 
the  ancient  .Ktnlian  town  Olenus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Calydon,  but  the  Acha-an  city  of  the  same 
name  on  the  banks  of  the  Pirus°.  Now  Dexamenus 
is  frequently  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Calydo- 
niau  family  of  (Eneus  p  ;  the  wife  of  (Eneus  came 
from  Olenus,  and  was  of  the  same  family.    The  an- 
cient legend  represented  him  as  a  hospitable  hero; 
which  quality  is  also  expressed  in  his  name  (A<£*- 
fteAf,  from  SefajUf vo j ) ;  in  return  for  which,  Hercules 
released  him  from  his  brutal  guests,  the  Centaurs  ■> ; 
to  which  fable  the  ancient  battle  of  the  Centaurs  in 
the  mythology  of  Hercules  probably  annexed  jtodf 
Lastly,  Hercules  is  said  to  have  led  the  Italians 
against  the  Thesprotians  of  Ephyra.    This  expedi- 
tion was  perhaps  as  much  celebrated  in  ancient  lays 
as  the  taking  of  (Echalia.    Ephyra,  which  is  here 
spoken  of,  is  an  ancient  city  of  Thesprotiar,  situated 
on  the  spot  where  the  Acherusian  lake  flows  into 
the  sea  through  the  river  Selleeis  (Acheron).  In 


IV.  31.),  with  the  inscription 
AA1ANEIPA  NE2502,  as  should 
be  read. 

"  See  the  verse  in  Slrubo 
VIII.  pug.  341.  Steph.  By/-,  in 
"QXtvns,  which,  however,  prn- 
biiblv  belongs  to  the  story  in 
Apol'lnd.  I.  8.  4. 

1  According  to  llygiuus  Fab. 
31,  33.  Deiunira  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Uexaniemis.  The  Schol. 
Callim.  Hymn-  Del.  102.  call 
Dexamenus  himself  a  Centaur; 


and  thus  ou  a  vase  of  the  best 
age  Hercules  is  represented  as 
wrestling  with  him  for  Deia- 
nira,  with  the  inscription  01- 
NKY2  AEXAMENOX  AEIANE1PA 
from  left  to  right,  Millingcn 
Di  verses  Pcintures  33. 

''  Haci -hy tides  ap.  Schol.  Oil. 
XXI,  295.  with  Rutlniann's 
note. 

'  Raoul-Rochette,  Etabliss. 
des  Col.  Greeques,  torn.  I.  p. 

219. 
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later  times  the  name  of  this  city  was  Cichyms  :  hut 
even  at  the  present  day  remains  of  the  original  Cy- 
clopian  style  of  huilding,  not  unlike  those  of  Tiryns, 
are  extant*.  The  whole  district  is  celehrated  in  fa- 
hles  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Pluto:  as  the  seat  of 
an  oracle  where  departed  spirits  were  questioned, 
it  was  always  regarded  hy  the  inhahitants  with  an 
awe,  which  was  further  increased  hy  a  belief  that 
the  natives  were  very  skilful  in  the  preparation  of 
poison'.  This  city  Hercules  is  said  to  have  attacked 
as  an  ally  of  the  .fttolians ;  whence  it  appears  pro- 
hahle  that  this  circumstance  gave  occasion  for  intro- 
ducing his  adventures  in  Hades:  his  battle  with 
Pluto;  the  carrying  away  of  Cerberus  ;  the  libera- 
tion of  other  heroes  from  the  infernal  regions",  &e. 
It  must  not  however  be  thought,  that  in  the  style 
of  Euhemerus.  I  suppose  a  king  Aidoneus  to  have 
really  once  reigned  in  this  district,  who  had  a  dog, 
or  rather  a  general,  named  Cerberus,  whom  Her- 
cules overcame  in  a  battle,  &c.  The  following  ap- 
pears to  be  a  more  probable  method  of  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  this  fable.  The  gloomy  religious 
rites  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  which  had  al- 
ways rather  deterred  than  united  the  neighbouring 


*  Hughes  Travels  vol.  II.  p. 
313.  Pouqueville  vol.  I.  p.  47 1 . 

'  I  lev  in-  ,ii i  11.  II.  659.  Stra- 
ta's opinion,  that  in  Homer, 
and  the  (able  of  Hercules,  E- 
phyro  in  Elis  is  meant  (VII. 
p.  318.  VIII.  338.).  is  refuted 
bv  the  passages  of  Homer  him- 
self. 

u  Some  of  these  fables  were 
■nixed  up  with  the  war  against 
Pylo*.  and  Kome  (e.  g.  the  ah- 

voi..  L 


duclion  of  Cerberus)  taken 
over  to  Taenarum  and  Hera- 
clea  Poutica;  the  latter  pro- 
bably  first  by  Herodorus,  who 
was  a  native  of  that  Heraclea, 
Appendix  V.  §.  1.  Compare 
the  coin  of  Heraclea  in  Mion- 
net,  N\  t6o,  in  which  Her- 
cules is  represented  as  bring- 
ing Cerberus  to  the  statue  of 
Ceres. 
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nations  from  a  participation  in  them,  were  at  an 
early  period  contrasted  with  the  free  and  active  ha- 
bits of  the  heroic  tribes ;  the  awe  inspired  by  the 
presence  of  the  unearthly  spectres  with  the  proud 
spirit  and  bold  thoughts  of  a  military  life.  If  now 
the  people  themselves  came  into  collision  with  each 
other,  their  pods  necessarily  did  the  same:  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  traditions  of  contest  and  war  be- 
tween themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fable 
must  not  be  understood  as  having  a  purely  symbo- 
lical meaning ;  and  that  Hercules  was  worshipped, 
together  with  Pluto,  merely  as  an  enemy  of  Death, 
as  a  deity  alleviating  and  removing  the  terrors  of 
the  infernal  regions. 

4.  The  rest  of  this  fable,  however,  entirely  loses 
its  symbolical  character;  viz.  the  manner  in  which 
the  birth  of  several  Doric  heroes  is  connected  with 
the  taking  of  Ephyra ;  who,  though  out  of  the  con- 
fines of  history,  are  nevertheless  to  be  considered  as 
real  individuals.  In  the  first  place,  Hercules  is  Btated 
to  have  begotten  Tlepolemus  on  Astyocheia,  whom, 
according  to  Homer,  he  carried  away  from  Ephyra, 
on  the  river  Selleeis,  after  having  destroyed  many 
cities 1 ;  Autiphus  and  Pheidippus  also  were  said  to 
have  come  from  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  the  sons  of 
Thessalus,  and  grandsons  of  Hercules,  to  whom  the 
noblest  families  of  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  Heraclid;c 
of  Cos,  referred  their  origin  J ;  the  latter,  however, 

1  Iliad.  II.  657.  wise  supposed  themselves  de- 

I  Strabo  IX.  pag.  443.    Po-  scended  from  a  certain  La- 

lyicn.  Slrateg.  VII.  44.  Veil,  nassa,  the  daughter  of  Cleo- 

Paterc.  I.  3.  2.  Schol.  Apnll.  d«us,  nf  the  1  lyllenn  tribe. 

Rh.   III.  1089,    See    Boeckh  Plutarch    Pyrrh.    1,  Justin. 

Expl.  Pind.  Pyth.  X.  p.  332.  XVII.  3. 

The  kings  of  the  Molossi  like. 
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according  to  auother  uud  later  traditiou,  sprung 
from  tlie  union  of  Hercules  and  the  daughter  of 
Eurypylus  in  Cos  itself*.  The  origin  of  this  intri- 
cate fable  appears  to  be  as  follows ;  There  were  in 
the  ancient  country  of  the  Dorians  some  noble  fa- 
milies which  referred  their  origin  to  the  conquest 
of  Ephyra  ;  and  these  were  designated  by  the  names 
of  Tlepolemus,  Antiphus,  and  Pheidippus;  those  fa- 
milies went  with  the  other  Dorians  to  the  Pelupon- 
nese,  and  passed  through  Argos  and  Epidaurus  to 
Rhodes  and  Cos,  where  they  partly  new-modelled 
their  original  family  legends.  Now  it  was  always 
admitted  that  the  Thessalian  people  cnme  also  from 
Ephyra  and  Thesprotia  ;  and  when  it  settled  among 
the  Greeks,  and  sought  to  participate  in  their  tra- 
ditions, it  was  natural  that  Hercules,  the  conqueror 
of  Ephyra,  should  In-  placed  at  the  head  of  its  ge- 
n»*aloj;ii>, 

5.  To  the  combat  of  Hercules  and  Pluto  at 
Ephyra  we  will  now  annex  the  important  fable  of 
(Jeryoneus.  The  cattle  of  Geryoneus  and  Pluto 
grazed  together  in  the  island  <>f  Erytheia*;  hut 
they  were  supposed  to  l>elong  to  the  Kunb,  and 
therefore  were  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Now  Ery- 
theia was  anciently  believed  to  be  near  the  kingdom 
of  Pluto.  For  the  statement  of  Hecatanis,  that 
Erytheia  and  Geryoneus  belonged  to  Epirus  and 
the  region  of  Ambracia1',  could  not  have  been  owing 
to  an  attempt  to  give  to  mythology  an  appearance 
of  reality:  hut  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of 

1   Iliad.  II.  678.    Compare  eidentally  mentioned  from  an 

book  I.  rh.  6.  J.  3.  earlier  tradition. 

*  Apollod.  II.  5.  jo,  '  Ap.  Arrian.  II.  t6.  frag. 

'■  II).  I.  6.  4.  where  it  i»  in-  ]>.  ;o.  ed.  Crenzer. 
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some  real  tradition.  This  is  certain,  from  the  da- 
tum of  Scylax,  who  would  never  have  laid  down 
Erytheia  in  his  Periplusa  on  the  authority  of  a  my- 
cologist (Xuyoypaxfw).  According  to  this  writer  it 
is  situated  between  the  territory  of  the  Atintanes 
and  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  north  of  Epirus,  on 
the  lx>rders  of  Greece,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
earliest  seats  of  the  Dorians.  Now  it  is  a  remark- 
ahle  fact,  that,  even  in  historical  times,  there  were 
in  the  same  country,  viz.  near  the  Aous,  a  river 
running  from  mount  Lacmon,  herds  sacred  to  the 
Sun,  which  were  guarded  in  the  daytime  on  the 
hanks  of  that  river,  and  in  the  night  in  a  cave  of 
the  mountain,  by  men  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Greek  city  of  Apollonia  intrusted  with  this  office  a*i 
a  particular  honour*.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Corinthians,  who  founded  Apollonia,  should  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  this  usage,  although  there 


'  V.  »J.  ed.  Gronov.  The 
mountain  Abrts  and  river  Ai>- 
themoeix  in  Erythea,  according 
to  Apollodoms,  should  proba- 
bly also  be  referred  to  this  dis- 
trict. At  least  there  were  A- 
bantes  in  the  exact  spot  where 
Erythea  is  placed,  on  the 
Aous,  near  Oricuin.  Accord- 
ing to  Aristot.  Mirnb.  §.  [45. 
Erythea  was  in  (he  territory  of 
the  .Enianes.  Hercules  stole 
the  oxen  there  for  Cythcrn 
l'ersephassa.  Compare  Anto- 
nio. Liberal,  c,  4.  irtAfHTjtrav- 
rat  ytifi  avrip  KfXroir  cac  Xaorar 
*>n  Qfcnrparnvs  tcai  trvfinnirrat 
'HTTupumr  Ww  avrov  KptiTtft?i]inu, 
or*  rat  TrjpvAyov  fiovs  irvvtXtidvTts 
{fjBfXoy)  a<pt\i<r8at.  The  Celts 
are  introduced  from  some  Ge- 


ryonis ;  see  Diod.  V.  14.  Ety- 
mol.  M  p.  502.  50.  See  also 
Appian  Bell.  Civ.  II.  29. 

e  Herod.  IX.  93.  Conon 
Narr.  c.  30.  Two  legends  con- 
nected with  this  fable  are  re- 
markable ;  first,  the  punish- 
ment of  blindness  for  any  one 
who  had  neglected  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Sun  ;  secondly,  the 
tale  that  the  Greek  gods  them- 
selves had  sent  wolves  against 
their  herds.  The  cattle  of  the 
Sun  in  the  Odyssey  are  only 
those  of  Tenarum  and  Epirus 
transferred  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance :  there  was  likewise  a 
fabulous  reason  for  the  y<i<f>a- 
Xiot  <Wuu  of  the  Sun,  as  ihr\ 
were  performed  in  many  cities 
of  Greece,  Oil.  XII.  363. 
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are  traces  of  an  ancient  worship  of  the  Sun  in  the 
territory  of  Corinth f;  but  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
the  colonists  merely  retained  a  native  custom.  Tliis 
hypothesis  clears  away  all  difficulty.  The  empire 
of  Pluto  on  this  earth  was  conterminous  with  a  dis- 
trict in  which  the  worship  of  the  Sun  prevailed,  and 
which  contained  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  under 
the  protection  of  the  god ;  but  the  Greek  hero,  little 
caring  for  their  sanctity,  had  driven  them  away,  and 
devoted  them  to  kit  own  gods.  Epirus  was  always 
distinguished  for  its  excellent  breed  of  cattle,  which 
were  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  herds  of  Geryo- 
neus,  which  Hercules  offered  to  the  Dodomean  Ju- 
piter*. 

6.  We  were  led  to  these  considerations  by  the 
jEtolian  legends  respecting  Hercules,  from  which 
we  will  now  return  to  the  Dorians,  who  jwssessed 
the  mountainous  tract  along  mount  (Eta  towards 
Thermopylae  There  was  perhaps  no  region  in  the 
whole  of  Greece  which  abounded  more  in  local  fa- 
bles of  Hercules.  It  was  in  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae that  he  caught  those  strange  monsters  the  Ce- 
cropes'1;  here  it  was  that  Minerva  caused  a  hot 
spring  to  issue  for  him  from  the  ground ' ;  on  the 
top  of  mount  (Eta,  on  the  Phrygian  rockk,  was 

'  Paus.  II.  1.6,  he.  ferred  to  by  Zctiobitm  Prov. 

*  Proxcnus  «V  'HnupiTutoU  VI.  49.  Compare  Ruliiikcn  aj>. 

ap.  Suid.  et  ApoAtul.  in  \nptvm  Heyn.  ad  Ma.  II.  Exr.  I.  pag. 

jSd«.   Compare  Lycti*  of  Him-  287.  WhhUm  ail  Dioil.  IV. 

gion  ibid.  .Elian'  N.  II.  XII.  23.   Herod.  VII.  176.  Philtai 

11.  III.33.  Nk  Btnocnt.  in  GtpnunvXat. 

h  Herod.  VII.  116.  Tlic  fable  was  earned  over  to 

1  Peix&ndrr  ap.  Srliul.  Ari-  tin'  boi  i>])r:n^  near  Himera  in 

staph.  Nub.  1047.  rii  A'  iv  Biji-  Sicily,   llneckh  E.xplie.  Piiid. 

funrv\rjirt  Qili   yX«t'*i7Tis  Olvmp.  XII.  p.  2  to. 

rioi'»i  Btppli  Xurrpi  iropa  {nryitln  '  Callini.  Hymn,  Dian.  159. 

6it\<'uroT)t ,  which  nnti  arc  re-  Sehot.  ad  L  Arrian  ap.  Eu- 
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raised  the  fatal  pile,  which  the  brook  of  Dyras  in 
vain  strove  to  extinguish  1 ;  and  many  adjacent  cities 
claimed  a  connexion  with  his  exploits ,n ;  even  the 
iEnianes  (who  at  a  later  period  settled  in  this  dis- 
trict) attempted  to  appropriate  to  themselves  these 
traditions";  and  Heraclea  Trachinia,  not  founded 
till  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  neighbouring 
Cylicrani,  were  referred  to  the  mythology  of  Her- 
cules0. It  is  certain  that  local  traditions  of  this 
kind  must  have  originated  with  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district.  Is  it  at  least  probable  that  the  natives 
of  Argos  would  have  placed  the  death  of  their  dei- 
fied hero  in  a  foreign  region,  if  they  had  been  the 
original  inventors  of  this  fiction  ?  The  career  of  the 
Doric  hero  doubtless  closed  on  the  funeral  pile 
of  mount  03ta;  and  this  adventure  ended  a  series 
of  fables,  of  which  there  are  now  extant  oidy  some 
fragments.  In  this  point  of  view  we  may  perceive 
a  connexion  between  many  of  the  legends  detailed 
above. 

The  general  tendency  and  spirit  of  these  legends 
may  be  described  in  the  following  proposition  :  The 
national  hero  is  represented  as  every  where  paving 
the  road  for  his  people  and  their  worship ;  and  as 
protecting  them  from  other  races.  Thus  he  opens 
a  communication  between  Tempe  and  Delphi,  l>e- 

stath.  ad  Diotiys.  Perieg.  pag.  nus,  Etymol.  M.  in  v.  Suidas 

107,    The  ♦pi'mo*  Spat  should  in  'P/ow. 

be  distinguished  from  the  place       "  Strabo  XIII.  p.  613  Diud. 

where  Hercules  slew  a  Cen-  XII.  59.  the  cuius  in  Eckhel 

laur,  Steph.  Byz.  in  *pUiov.  Num.  Anecd.  tab.  6.  pag.  89. 

1  Strabo  IX.  p.  428.  Dodwell's  Travels  vol.  1.  p.  76. 

m  Steph.  By/,  in  'VvcppijoTus.  Clarke's  Travels  vol.  IV.  pax. 

The  uitAfjwj  oprj  ofTrachis  were  197. 

mentioned  in  the  fourteenth       "  Scythinus  and  Polemon  np 

book  of  the  Heraclea  of  Rhia-  Athen.  XI.  p.  46:. 
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tween  the  fabulous  worshippers  of  Apollo,  the  Hy- 
perboreans, and  the  worshippers  of  his  own  age. 
At  the  same  time  his  own  person  is  an  outward 
symbol  of  the  national  worship ;  he  complies  with 
its  rites  of  expiation  for  homicide,  being  himself 
both  the  victim  and  the  sacrificer. 

7.  We  will  next  consider  the  Thehan  legends  of 
Hercules ;  and  will,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  first 
state  the  propositions  which  the  following  discus- 
sion is  intended  to  establish. 

Hercules  at  Thebes  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
Cadmean ;  aud  has  no  connexion  with  the  ancient 
gods,  and  traditions  of  the  Cadmeans ;  but  his  my- 
thology was  introduced  into  Bo?otia  partly  by  the 
Doric  Heraclidae,  and  partly  from  Delphi,  together 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo. 

To  prove  that  Hercules  has  no  connexion  with 
the  Cadmean  gods,  temples,  and  princes,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  a  genealogical  tnble  of  the 
Theban  mythology,  and  a  plan  of  Thebes  sketched 
after  Pausanias.  From  the  former  we  perceive  that 
Hercules  (whose  father  is  represented  as  having  ar- 
rived as  a  fugitive  from  Mycenae)  is  not  made  the 
relation  either  by  blood  or  marriage  of  the  Cad- 
means, Creon  (xplvv,  the  ruler),  his  supposed  father- 
in-law,  being  only  a  fictitious  personage,  invented 
to  fill  up  a  chasm  in  the  pedigree  P;  from  the  lat- 
ter, that  the  temples  of  Hercules  were  not  only  not 
in  the  citadel  (like  those  of  Cadmus,  Ilanuouia,  and 
Semele),  or  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  were 
1  without  the  gates.    This  fact  is  of  great  im- 

f  Hcvne  ail  Apullod.  II.  4.    "  "1/  TAebumts  hiaforias  accom- 
.    remarks    with  judgment.     "  moilnrr  tlifitile  est ." 
"  Herculit  Thebani  farta  rl  fiitn 
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portance  as  to  the  antiquity  of  any  worship  in  a 
city.  The  ancient  and  original  deities,  which  en- 
joyed the  honours  of  founders,  possessed  the  citadel 
as  their  birthright ;  while  all  gods  afterwards  intro- 
duced enjoyed  a  less  honourable  abode  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  town.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  house 
of  Amphitryon  and  the  Gymnasium  of  Hercules 
stood  in  front  of  the  gate  of  Electra,  opposite  the 
Ismeniumi;  and  to  this  we  may  add  the  account  of 
Pherecydes1"  respecting  a  village  near  that  same 
gate,  which  the  Heraclidae  had  founded  l)eforc  their 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  where  there  was  a 
statue  of  Hercules  in  the  market-place.  What  can 
be  clearer  than  that  these  Heraclidae  established  the 
worship  of  their  hero  at  Thebes  ?  Near  this  place 
(it  should  be  observed)  was  the  Ismeniau  sanctuary 
of  Apollo.  Opposite  to  this  temple  Hercules  was 
said  to  have  been  educated ;  and  at  a  festival  of 
Apollo  to  have  carried  the  laurel  before  the  chorus 
of  virgins;  and  afterwards  to  have  consecrated  a 
tripod  in  the  temple,  as  was  the  general  custom  in 
later  times.  This  tripod  is  represented  on  the  fa- 
mous relief  of  the  Argive  apotheosis  of  Hercules, 
with  the  inscription  'Afjufinpvicv  vvip  'AkicaUu  rpnSS 
'AiroXAaiw  *, 

With  this  is  evidently  connected  the  story  of  the 


'i  Annual  sacrifices  were  here  Prcetid*,  Pind.  Pyth.  IX.  83. 

offered  to  the  eight  children  of  Nem.  IV.  20.  Schol.  et  Disscti 

Hercules.   See  Pausan.  Pind.  Explic.  p.  382.  where  the  sub- 

Isthm.  III.  79.  and  Chrysippus  ject  is  very  dearly  explained, 

in  the  Scholia.    The  graves  of  1  Ap.  Antonin.  Liberal,  c. 

Amphitryon,  Ioluus,  and  Ale-  33. 

mena,  and  the  Gymnasium  for  *  Marini  Vilte  Alban.  p.  1 50. 

the  Iolaan  or  Heraclean  games.  Compare  Brettiger's  Atnalthni 

were  in  front  of  the  gate  of  vol.  I.  p.  130. 
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robbery  of  the  Delphinian  trijKxl,  of  which  the  com- 
mon version  is  as  follows :  Hercules  was  visited 
with  a  severe  illness,  as  a  punishment  for  the  mur- 
der of  Iphitus ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  had  recourse 
for  relief  to  Delphi ;  but  as  the  Pythian  priestess 
refused  to  answer  the  questions  of  one  guilty  of  ho- 
micide, he  threatened  to  plunder  the  temple,  and 
carry  off  the  tripod.  Apollo  accordingly  pursued 
him,  till  Jupiter  separated  the  combat  of  his  two 
sons  by  lightning1.  The  fable  went  on  to  say  that 
a  new  consecration  of  the  Delphian  tripod  took 
place,  and  a  reconciliation  of  the  god  and  hero: 
of  this  part  we  are  only  informed  by  works  of  art, 
these  being  indeed  of  tolerable  antiquity".  But  it 
is  manifest  that  this  is  not  the  genuine,  ancient,  and 
sacred  tradition.  How  could  this  hero,  who  in  other 
respects  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  mandates  of 
the  oracle,  and  who  in  so  many  ways  protected  and 
promoted  the  worship  of  Apollo1,  suddenly  become 


'  Other  versions  of  this  story 
may  be  seen  in  Cicero  De  Nit! . 
D.  III.  1 6.  where  see  Creuzer's 
note,  and  in  Pans.  X.  13.  4. 
See  also  Visconti  Museo  Pio- 
Clemrntino  II.  5.  Zoega  Basiti- 
rilirri  vol.  II.  p.  98. 

u  The  reconsccration  on  the 
foot  of  a  candelabra  at  Dres- 
den. The  atonement,  on  a 
Corinthian  puteal,  in  the  ge- 
nuine archaic  style,  published 
by  Dodwell  in  hit  Travels  and 
hit  collection  of  lias- reliefs. 
Rome  1820.  It  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  lord  Guilford.  In  this, 
Apollo,  Diana,  and  I^atona  are 
met  by  Minerva,  Hercules, 
and  Alcmenu.  or  some  other 


woman  :  the  Graces  follow  be- 
hind. Perhaps  this  is  a  copy 
of  the  Sicyonian  group  of  Di- 
preuus  and  Scyllis  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXXVI.  4.)  unless  this  also 
represented  the  contest,  as  the 
one  in  Paus.  ubi  sup.  There 
is  a  similar  composition  on  a 
vase  in  Millingen's  Vatet  rfe 
Coghill  pi.  1 1 .  Apollo  8a^>Mj- 
<fmpos,  sitting  by  the  tripod 
with  Diana  and  Lntona,  re- 
ceives Hercules ;  a  goddess 
with  a  sceptre  (Juno,  accord- 
ing to  Zoega),  and  Mercury, 
are  standing  by.  Hercules  is 
always  drawn  as  a  youth  in 
this  subject. 

*  Hence  also  his  labours 
were  represented  on  the  met- 
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a  sacrilegious  violator  of  his  most  holy  and  ancient 
temple  ?  This  carrying  off  the  tripod  appears  from 
other  traditions  to  signify  nothing  else  than  a  pro- 
pagation of  the  worship  of  Apollo  J\  Whither,  then, 
is  this  tripod  stated  to  have  been  first  moved  ?  By 
the  Arcadians  Hercules  was  said  to  have  brought  it 
to  Pheneus,  but  was  compelled  again  to  restore  it 
to  Apollo1.  The  hero,  ou  his  jouruey  to  Elis,  is 
said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  the  Pythian  Apollo*: 
which,  however,  can  scarcely  be  more  aucient  than 
the  Doric  migration.  The  foundation  of  this  temple, 
as  dependent  on  the  Delphic  oracle,  was  therefore 
by  the  tradition  expressed  under  this  image  of  the 
transportation  of  the  tripod,  the  bearer  of  it  Iving 
Hercides.  But  it  is  more  important  to  our  present 
purpose  that,  according  to  the  Boeotian  account b, 
Hercules  was  supposed  to  have  brought  the  tripod 
to  Thebes,  that  is  probably  to  the  Isinenium. 
This  fable  therefore  shews  the  connexion  between 
the  Ismeuium  and  the  great  sanctuary  of  Apollo; 
and  represents  Hercules  as  the  intermediate  link 
between  these  two  temples. 

8.  Several  other  traditions  current  in  Boeotia  are 
connected  with  the  above  explanation  of  this  tradi- 
tion.   The  Cretan  colony,  which,  setting  out  from 


opes  of  the  Delphian  temple, 
Eurip.  Ion.  196,  239. 

*  Sec  the  legend  of  Tripo- 
discus  in  Paus.  I.  43.  7.  comp. 
above,  p.  14. 

1  Plutarch  ilc  sera  Num. 
Vind.  13.  p.  245. 

*  He  erected  three  statues 
of  Demonesian  brass;  above, 
p.  259,  note  '.  Comp.  Callim. 
fi-agm.  75.  v.  5. 


b  It  can  indeed  be  only  col- 
lected from  coins.  See  Vu- 
conti,  Mus.  Pio-Clenient.  torn. 
VII.  4.  b.  N\  1 1.  Mionnet 
Descript.  torn.  II.  p.  109.  N". 
94.  and  Planches  LII1.  4. 
Pouqueville.  Voyage,  torn.  IV. 
p.  20  8.  I  likewise  saw  a  si- 
milar coin  in  lord  Northw  ick's 
collection. 
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Cirrha,  established  the  Tilphosian  temple  at  Ocalea 
in  Boeotia,  was  represented  under  the  person  of 
HIiailaiiianthu8c.  Rhadamanthus  is  said  to  have 
there  dwelt  with  Alcmene,  and  to  have  instructed 
the  youthful  hero  in  the  Cretan  art  of  areheryd. 
For  this  reason  also  Jupiter  raised  Alcniene  from 
the  dead,  and  conducted  her  to  the  islands  of  the 
blest  as  the  wife  of  Rhadamanthus.  A  stone  re- 
mained in  her  tomb,  which  was  set  up  in  her  sacred 
grove  at  Thebes'". 

9-  The  Theban  traditions  of  Hercules  are  not  all 
equally  significant;  but  some,  such  as  those  just 
mentioned,  had  a  religious,  some  a  political'  import, 
and  others  only  express  the  bodily  strength  of  that 
hero.  The  education  of  Hercules  is  confided  to  cer- 
tain fabulous  personages,  most  of  whom  were  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  Boeotia*.  His  most  remarkable 
instructor  is  the  minstrel  Linus,  whom  (probably  in 
execution  of  the  will  of  Apollo)  he  put  to  death, 
justifying  himself  by  the  law  of  Kliudamauthush. 
The  destruction  of  the  lion  of  C'ithajron  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  legend  of  Nemea,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter'.    After  this  adventure  he  went  to 


•  Above,  ch.  2.  I).  11.  Hence 
the  scene  of  the  Rhadanmu. 
thua  of  Euripides  was  laid  in 
Breotia,  fragm.  I . 

Plutarch  Lvsand.  18.  De 
Socrat.  Genio  5.  Tz.etzes  ad 
Lycoph.  50.  Apollod.  II.  4. 
11.  Pherecydes  ap.  Antonin. 
Liberal,  c.  32.  frajfm.  50.  ed. 
Stare,  comp.  Vwconti  ad  He- 
rod. Att.  Iiwript.  Triop.  fin. 
Pherecyde*  ubi  stip.  Puns. 


IX. 


On  Hercules  'Ijnroflinjs  see  the 
story  in  Plutarch  Parallel,  p. 
4.6. 

k  The  passage  most  in  point 
is  in  the  Theocritean  poem 
XXIV.  100.  where,  however, 
much  Alexandrine  fiction  may 
be  discerned. 

See,  among  other  writer*, 
Alcidanias  Rhetor  ml  Palained. 
p.  75.  33.  where  forTmxn  write 

\<fOt. 

1  Uelow,  eh.  1  2.  t.  1. 


Orrkomrmin  pp.  84.  208. 
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Thespia?,  to  the  house  of  Thestius,  where  he  de- 
flowers in  one  or  in  fifty-seven  nights  the  fifty 
daughters  of  his  host ;  a  fable  which  has  perhaps 
an  astronomical  reference  k. 

With  respect  to  the  singular  legend  of  Hercules 
murdering  his  children  by  Megara  by  throwing  them 
into  the  fire  ',  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  had  some 
symbolical  meaning,  derived  from  an  ancient  ele- 
mentary religion.  In  general,  however,  this  tem- 
porary madness  and  fury  is  merely  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  that  heroic  mind  whose  courage  and  en- 
durance had  carried  Hercules  through  so  many  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  for  the  good  of  mankind  '".  Ac- 
cording to  the  Boeotian  version  it  was  a  melancholy 
madness,  in  which  Hercules,  regardless  even  of  all 
that  was  most  dear  to  him,  murdered  his  children, 
and  was  even  on  the  point  of  slaying  his  father". 
Upon  this  the  hero,  oppressed  with  a  deep  melan- 
choly, turned  for  relief  to  the  atoning  Apollo ;  and 
either  to  the  god  of  the  Ismenium0  or  of  Pythoi*. 
The  oracle  commands  him  to  serve  as  a  slave,  m 
the  same  manner  as  Apollo  himself  had  served  after 


k  See  Bocckh  Explic.  Pint]. 
Olymp.  III.  1 8.  above,  ch.  3. 
§.  a.  At  Nemea  honours  were 
paid  to  the  360  supposed  com- 
panions of  Hercules,  .'Elian. 
V.  H.  IV.  5  ;  evidently  refer- 
ring to  the  year  of  360  days. 

1  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  Dissen. 
Expl.  Pind.  p.  509. 

■  The  madness  of  Hercules 
also  occurred  in  the  Kvwput  hd|, 
as  appears  from  the  extract  of 
Proclus  (at  the  end  of  Guisford's 
Hephiestion) ;  but  in  that  poem 
it  was,  if  I  rightly  apprehend 


the  context,  represented  as 
caused  by  a  love  and  seduction 
of  Hercules. 

"  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  Paus.IX. 

1 1 .  1 . 

■  In  this  temple  a  Xttfoi  crw- 
<jipovurn)t,  which  had  restored 
him  to  his  senses,  was  shewn 
under  the  altar,  Paus.  IX.  1 1.5. 

i*  It  is  to  this  that  the  verse* 
of  Pany&sis  refer,  in  which 
Hercules  is  described  as  com- 
ing over  Parnassus  to  Castalia 
(fragm.  7.  cd.  Gaisford). 
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the  destruction  of  the  Python.  In  the  broken  nar- 
rative of  Apollodorus  a  remarkable  trace  has  been 
preserved  as  to  the  time  during  which,  according 
to  the  Boeotian  tradition,  the  slavery  of  Hercules 
lasted,  viz.  eight  years  and  one  month  \  This  can- 
not be  considered  as  an  accidental  number;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  Eunaeteris  is  signified,  which  was 
u  period  of  eight  years  and  three  intercalary  mouths: 
of  which  only  the  last  month  is  here  mentioned,  be- 
cause the  two  inserted  in  the  middle  were  less  con- 
spicuous. Hercules,  therefore,  like  Apollo  at  Phera?, 
was  supjioscd  to  have  served  for  an  .«•>:  r-.. 

for  the  octennial  period  of  mythology  and  ancient 
astronomy  r. 

10.  We  will  here  add  some  observations  on  the 
Athenian  worship  of  Hercules,  which  was  celebrated 
chiefly  at  Marathon  in  the  Tetrapobs',  in  the  three 
villages  of  Melite,  Dioinea  and  Collytus  \  which  lay 
close  to  one  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens ;  at 


'<  Apollod.  II.  5.  11.  conf. 
Heyu.  According  to  Hcrodoras 
•pud  Schol.  Soph.  Trnrh.  353. 
Hercules  afterward.*  nerve*  iui 
cVuktAc  (if  three  year* .  and  so 
also  Apollod.  II.  6.  4.  See 
above,  ch.  11.  (.a. 

'  Above,  ch.  7.  4.  9,  ch.  8, 
$.4.  The  following  verse*  from 
t In-  lleroclea  .if  Panyaais  ap- 
pear (o  have  been  spoken  by 
Hercules  oh  a  consolation  for 
bis  alnverv  (Fratjin.  4.  cd.  t^ii* 
ford.). 

9\i  >»  i>.li  }'  ■;y»(>r.(.I 


Comp.  Iliad  XXI.  443.  Thene 
verses  seem  to  be  incorreetly 
tpplied  bv  Hevne  ad  Apollod. 
II.  7.  3.  p.  188. 

•  Herod.  VI.  116.  Paus.I.15. 
4.  33.  4.  Harpocrat.  in  'Hpa- 
tfcfr  Schol.  Pind.  Ol.  IX.  93. 
XIII.  184.  cf.  Doerkh  Explic. 
p.  103,  Elmsley  ad  Eurip.  He- 
rnelid.  32. 

1  Aristoph.  Kan.  504.  Schol. 
ad  1.  et  ad  664.  Sebol.  A  poll. 
Rh.  I.  1  io<).  Harpocrat.  in  Mf- 
\in),  Hesych.  in  i*  M«A«nj»,  Mij- 
\u»-  et  Airr/j.ici.  Suidiu  in  dn>- 
fitln.  Tzet/.cs  Chil.  \  HI.  h>j 
Comp.  Corsini  Fa*t.  Att.  II.  p. 
355.  where,  however,  there  are 
sonic  inaccuracies. 
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Cynosarges"  iu  particular,  which  belonged  to  the 
demus  of  Diomea ;  at  Acharua? x  and  Hephaestia  \ 
and  in  the  city  itself :  and  likewise  near  the  sea  in 
the  Tetraconwe,  or  "  Four  Hamlets I."  The  circinn- 
stance  that  those  temples  which  were  not  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  were  all  in  the  northern 
part  of  Attica,  seems  to  prove  that  the  worship  was 
derived  from  the  ziorthern  frontiers ;  and  ft  was  at- 
tributed to  the  presence  of  the  Heraclida?  in  Attica, 
though  the  fable  of  the  great  assistance  which  Athens 
lent  to  the  Heraclidae  was  peculiar  to  the  Athenians*. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  at  some  early  period  a 
division  of  the  Doric  people  passed  through  Attica, 
and  there  founded  that  worship  which,  by  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Dorians  and  their  various  connexions 
with  other  nations,  increased  in  character  and  im- 
portance. If  the  Lacedaemonians  really  spared  the 
Tetrapolis  in  the  Peloponnesian  warb,  their  forbear- 
ance must  be  attributed  to  the  respect  which  they 
shewed  to  their  national  hero.  There  is  a  tradition 
worthy  of  notice,  that  Theseus  consecrated  to  Her- 
cides  all  the  temples  which  had  been  dedicated  to 
himself c;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  former  demigod  was  thus  transferred  at 
some  early  period ;  only  not,  it  should  be  observed. 


"  Together  with  Hebe.  Alc- 
mene,  and  Iolaus,  Paus.  I.  19. 
3.  This  temple  is  frequently 
mentioned. 

*  Paus.  I.  31. 

>  Diog.  Laert.  III.  41 . 

■  Steph.  Byz.  in  'Ex'Aifiat. 
Hence,  according  to  some  writ- 
ers, a  dance  called  Trrpaxafios 
derived  its  name,  Pollux  IV. 
14.  99,  105.  Athen.  XIV.  pag. 


618.  Hesych.  in  t<t,,.,h,.m,>(. 
There  waa  ti  temple  of  Her- 
cules, not  far  off,  on  the  road 
to  Salamis,  Plutarch  Themist. 

•3- 

'  Book  I.  ch.  3.  J.  5. 

"  Diod.XII.45.  Schol.Soph. 

aid.  t.  701. 

c  Plutarch  Then.  35.  Eurip. 

Here.  Fur.  1333. 
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at  the  time  of  Theseus  himself.  That  the  worship 
of  Hercules  was  only  half-uationalized  may  (as  it 
appears)  be  inferred  from  the  custom  of  the  Paraeiti 
of  that  hero  at  Cynosarges  being  always  Athenians, 
of  whose  parents  one  only  was  a  citizen ;  a  sym- 
bolical allusion  to  the  half-foreign  origin  of  their 
worship. 

Of  the  same  description  are  the  traditions  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  villages  of  Aphidna,  Decelea, 
and  Titacidae  (likewise  situated  in  the  north  of  At- 
tica), respecting  the  expedition  of  the  Tyndarida?; 
who  were  said  to  have  conquered  Aphidna  with 
the  aid  of  Decelus  and  Titacus  K  From  this  plun- 
der, according  to  a  Spartan  legend,  the  very  an- 
cient temple  of  Minerva  Chalcicecus  at  Sparta  was 
built.  In  this  instance,  likewise,  the  tradition  was 
recognised  as  real  history ;  for  the  Lacedemonians 
always  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Decelea ; 
nor  was  it,  we  may  Ik?  assured,  without  some  par- 
ticular reason  that  in  the  Messeuian  war  at  the 
command  of  the  oracle  they  called  to  their  aid  Tyr- 
tams,  the  man  of  Aphidna.  But  as  the  Tyndarida% 
i.e.  their  images  (as  was  mentioned  above*),  accom- 
panied every  Spartan  army  on  its  marches,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  stories  originated  in  some  Doric 
expedition  into  the  northern  parts  of  Attica,  which 

phtdna.  According  to  Airman 
(Fragrn.  3.  ed.  Welcker)  and 
the  inscription  on  the  chest  of 
Cypselus  (Pans.  V.  19.  t.)  they 
even  conquered  Athens.  How 
this  is  connected  with  the  gloss 
in    Hesy  chins,   'K&avaim  iroXtv 

■nit '  which  probably  re- 

fers to  Airman,  doc*  not  ap- 
pear. 

*  Above,  ch.  10.  §.8. 


''  See  the  Kn*«ni  in  Schol. 
il.r.  242.  Herod.  IX.  73.  Paus. 
I.4L4.  HI.  18.  3.  Isncrat,  En- 
com.  Helen,  p.  2  1  1  K.  Plutarch 
Thea.  33.  Steph.  By/,  and  Har- 
purrnt.  in  Tira*iflni.  To  this  also 
the  verse  of  Callitnachus  re- 
fers. Frag.  134.  Srlf  fXmoi  (write 
"KAuoy)  &fK*\tti*0tv  <uiflyu'r»rrF. 
•'  dragging  Elatus  from  Drrr- 
"  Ira,"  i.  e.  as  a  guide  to  A- 
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left  behind  it  these  permanent  traces  and  recol- 
lections. 


CHAP.  XII. 

On  the  mixture  of  the  Pclojmnncsian  and  Thissalian  le- 
gends of  the  adventures  of  Hercules,  and  the  confusion 
of  Hercules  with  foreign  heroes.  On  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  heroic  mythology. 

L  We  must  now  entreat  the  indulgence  of  our 
readers  when  we  enter  upon  an  obscure  and  difficult 
part  of  our  subject,  and  one  lying  beyond  the  limits 
of  historical  record.  We  allude  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fable  of  Hercules ;  a  collection  of  legends 
doubtless  for  the  most  part  invented  subsequently 
to  the  Doric  invasion,  and  intended  by  that  nation 
in  great  measure  to  justify  their  conquest  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  to  make  their  expedition  appear,  not 
as  an  act  of  wrongful  aggression,  but  as  a  reassertion 
of  ancient  right.  Some  hero  (perhaps  even  of  the 
same  name)  must  have  existed  in  the  Argive  tra- 
ditions in  the  time  of  the  Persidee,  and  the  resem- 
blance may  have  been  sufficiently  striking  to  iden- 
tify him  with  the  father  of  the  Doric  Hyllug.  We 
shall  therefore  consider  the  destroyer  of  the  Nemean 
lion  as  a  native  Argive  hero ;  but  the  delay  experi- 
enced at  his  birth,  and  his  consequent  exposure  to 
waut  and  toil,  evidently  belong  to  the  Doric  tradition, 
as  well  as  the  enmity  of  Juno;  fables  which  were 
partly  borrowed  from  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and 
may  partly  have  been  intended  to  indicate  the  con- 
trast l>etween  the  ancient  worship  of  Argos  and  that 
of  the  invading  race  r. 

r  Sue  book  1.  eh.  j,  §.  j. 
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We  shall  now  proceed  without  further  preface  to 
consider  the  different  adventures  Of  Hercules,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  the  first  consisting 
of  his  warlike  exploits,  the  second  of  his  combats 
with  wild  l>easts.  We  shall  commence  with  the  ex- 
amination of  the  latter". 

Nemea  was  separated  from  the  Argive  temple  of 
Juno,  the  most  ancient  one  in  the  country,  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  and  a  long  rocky  ravine.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  moon  was  often  invoked 
in  tine  worship,  although  it  would  not  he  safe  to 
consider  Juno  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Now 
Nemea  is  called  the  daughter  of  the  moon  h.  from 
which  deity  the  Nemean  lion  is  also  said  to  have 
sprung;  the  antiquity  of  which  fable  maybe  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  Anaxagoras  availed  him- 
self of  it,  as  being  generally  received,  to  account  for 
the  physical  hyjwthesis  of  the  Autichthon '.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  Ilesiod's  tradition  that  the  god- 
dess Juno  had  herself  brought  up  the  lion,  which 
she  is  by  that  poet  represented  as  having  done  out 
of  enmity  to  Hemdes.    Hence  we  detect  the  sym- 


*  The  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  two  has  been  re- 
marked, amongst  others,  by 
Dio  Cbrysnst.  Orat.  47.  p.  513. 
B.  C.  The  Alexandrine  fiction 
of  the  twelve  labours  is  satis- 
factorily treated  of  by  Zoega 
(Bassiril.  II.  p.  46.)  and  also 
by  Ouwaroff,  Exnmen  critique 
de  la  Fable  d'Hercule. 

h  Scbol.  Pind.  Nem.  Arg.  p. 
425.  ed.  Boeckh.  Argus  was 
also  fabled  to  have  there  pas- 
tii  mi  1  In-  sacred  cows  of  Juno. 

'  Ap.  Schol.  Apol!  Rhod.  I. 
498.  comp.  Orph.  Fragm.  9- 

VOL.  L 


A  fragment  of  Epinicnides  ap. 
/Elian.  Nat.  Anim.  XII.  7  also 
mentions  this  fable,  aud  Hero- 
dorus  apud  Tatiau.  I.  p.  164. 
(ap.  Justin.  Martyr,  ed.  Col  ), 
where  for  'Hpoiornv  we  ihould 
read  'Hpoimpov,  and  again  by 
Euphorion  Fragm.  47.  p.  ill. 
ed.  Meineke.  To  the  passages 
there  collected  add  Hesiod. 
Theog.  33 1 .  Pindar  Fragm.  inc. 
too.  p.  660.  ed.  Boeckh.  Cal- 
lim.  Fragm.  83.  Plutarch  de 
Facie  in  OrbeLutne  J4.  de  Fluv. 
18.  4.  Stcph.  Byx.  in  'A«r«'crut. 
comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  30. 

O  g 
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bolical  character  of  the  fable,  which  resembles  that 
of  Perseus  and  Gorgo,  &c. ;  although  we  can  scarcely 
attempt  to  explain  the  whole  legend  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  combat  with  the  Lerna?an  hydra  may  also 
be  thus  explained.  Hercules  is  represented  as  em- 
ploying in  this  contest  the  same  sickle  with  which 
Perseus  beheaded  Medusa  k.  Whatever  meaning  we 
may  attach  to  these  combats,  whether  we  consider 
them  as  symbolical,  or  as  memorials  of  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, in  which  it  was  the  hero's  principal  occupa- 
tion to  free  Greece  from  monsters  and  wild  beasts, 
it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  they  are  as  little 
adapted  to  the  time  assigned  to  them  (shortly  pre- 
vious to  the  Pelopida?)  as  to  the  character  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  fable.  A  mere  consideration  of 
Hercules'  costume  will  sufficiently  convince  us  of 
this  fact.  It  is  certain  that  the  Hercules  of  tin.- 
early  poets  was  either  a  hero  armed  with  a  spear 
and  buckler,  as  in  the  poem  attributed  to  Hesiod  '. 
or  with  a  bow  and  sword,  as  in  the  Odyssey  ,u.  The 
latter  description  occurs  particularly  in  the  battle  of 
the  giants ;  the  former  is  founded  on  all  the  tradi- 
tions which  represent  Hercules  as  the  first  of  war- 
riors and  conquerors.  Pisander  and  Stesichorus  were 
the  first  who  introduced  him  as  a  half-naked  savage, 

k  Compare  the  vase  publish-  Find.  Ist.hm.V.  p.  535.  Bull- 
ed bv  All  I  Ini  II.  Uib.  75.  with  manu  ad  Soph.  I'hiloct.  726. 
the  description  of  the  metopes  G11  the  chest  of  Cyp&elus  Her- 
on the  temple  at  Delphi  in  cules  was  represented  with  ar- 
Eurip.  Ion  196.  On  the  chest  rows,  and  also  with  a  sword: 
of  Cypselus,  however,  he  is  re-  he  is  called  cu'xprrqt  in  Archi- 
preseuted  as  slaying  them  with  lochus  Frag.  60.  ed.  Gaiofurd. 
arrows.  m  Odysa.  XI.  600.  cf.  VIII. 

1  Heinrich  Proleg.  in  Hesiod.  124  11.  V.  393. 
Scut.  pag.  69,  Dis»en.  Explic. 
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with  the  liou's  skin  round  his  loins,  the  jaws  cover- 
ing his  head  instead  of  a  helmet,  and  merely  a  club 
in  his  hand".  There  were  extant  so  late  as  the 
tune  of  Straho  some  ancient  wooden  statues  of  Her- 
cules very  different  from  this  description.  Pisander, 
too,  was  (as  far  as  we  know)  the  first  who  repre- 
sented in  iletail  the  combats  of  Hercules  with  wild 
beasts,  collected  from  scattered  accounts  in  the  Theo- 
gony,  and  who  composed  the  *'  Labours  of  Her- 
"  cules ;"  for  which  he  perhaps  availed  himself  of 
different  local  traditions. 

2.  We  now  come  to  the  martial  exploits  of  Her- 
cules, which,  as  it  appears,  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  conquests  of  tin  Dorians  in  the  Pelojion- 
uese.  We  have  only  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
account  that  Hercules,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
being  prince  of  Mycena*",  delivered  Sparta  from  the 
Hippocontida-  into  the  hands  of  Tyndareus,  and 
after  conquering  Pylos  from  Neleus  transferred  it 
to  Nestor1',  in  order  to  perceive  the  coincidence  of 
tradition  and  history.  The  circumstances  which 
have  chiefly  contributed  to  the  formation  of  these 
traditions  may  liest  be  traced  in  the  combat  at  Pylos. 
The  share  which  Pluto  had  in  this  adventure,  when 
that  god  was  himself  wounded  by  the  Imld  son  of 
Jupiter 'i,  may  be  considered,  according  to  the  con- 


"  Allien. XII.  p.  5  i  J  F.  Strab, 
XV.  p. 688.  Erato*  th.  Cataster. 
i  a.  Suid.  in  XXtiaavhpoi.  comp. 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  II.  i  itj;. 
concerning  ihe  brasen  club  of 
Hercules  mentioned  by  Pei- 
sander. 

"  See  above,  book  I.  eh.  $, 

*  Coin  p.  Inocr.  Archid  pag. 


1 19  D.  Marm.  Faroe*,  p.  15a. 
in  .M. mm  and  others 

1  I  understand  t*  BvXy  «V 
iwW<7-»,  II.  QL  395.  in  the 
same  manner  as  Pauaanias  doe* 
VI.  t$.  3.  Apollod.  II.  7.  3. 
The  wounding  of  Pluto  was 
also  mentioned  by  Panvnsia. 
Arnob.  adv.  Gent,  IV.  25.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  same  author 

Gg2 
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nexion  established  above,  as  having  been  transferred 
from  Ephyra,  where  Pluto  had  a  greater  induce- 
ment to  the  protection  of  oppressed  cities  than  at 
Pylos r.  But  Hercules  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
Pylos  because  Neleus  would  not  purify  him  from 
the  murder  of  Iphitus";  an  act  which  Deiphobus 
afterwards  performed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Amycla* '.  Here  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  (E- 
chalia,  the  native  city  of  Iphitus,  was  situated  in 
Messenia,  which,  as  we  have  shewn  above0,  was 
not  the  original  tradition. 

3.  The  influence  of  historical  facts  upon  mytho- 
logy is  most  clearly  perceivable  in  the  legend  of 
Hercules  having  founded  the  Olympic  games  when 
he  returned  victorious  (««AAiw<fs»-)  from  his  expedi- 
tion against  Augeas  of  Elis  x.  Afterwards  the  same 
hero  celebrates  the  first  Olympiad  as  a  festival  of 
the  whole  Peloponnese,  with  various  combats,  iu 
which  heroes  from  Tiryns,  Tegea,  Mantinea.  and 
Sparta  were  victorious  >'.    It  was  also  Hercules  who 


(ap.  Clem  Alex.  Protr.  p.  25. 
cel.  Sylb.)  Juno  was  also  wound- 
ed at  Pylus.  The  passage  in 
the  Iliad  V.  392.  leaves  this 
undecided.  Comp.  Schol.  Ve- 
net.  ad  II.  XI.  689.  Lycophr. 
39.  with  the  Commentary  of 
Tzetzes.  The  wounding  of  Mars 
is  connected  with  the  above 
by  Hesiod  Scut.  368.  the  battle 
with  Apollo  and  Neptune  by 
Pindar  Olym  p.  IX.  33.  Bocckh 
Expl.  p.  189. 

r  Nevertheless  there  was  also 
near  Pylos  Triphyliacus  a  sanc- 
tuary of  Pliitoon  mount  Mint  he. 

»  Schol.  II.  V.  392.  Vend,  II 
336.  from  the  Ku-rcJAoyoi  of  He- 


siod. Diod.  IV.  3 1 . 

•  Apollod.  II.  6.  a.  Schol. 
Venet.  II.  II.  88.  Marm.  Far- 

nes.  p.  151. 
"  Ch.  if.  §.  1. 

*  Olymp.  XI.  57.  The  name; 
of  the  conquerors  were  perhaps 
taken  from  public  register!, 
avaypa<j>a\,  which  usually  went 
back  to  the  fabulous  period, 
like  those  of  the  priestesses  of 
Juno  at  Argos  (see  book  I.  ch. 
7.  §.  2.)  Comp.  with  ibid.  v. 
59.  Etym.  Mag.  imnj/aw  <V 
'lXidAt.  read  H.tEIAI ;  the  spot 
where  Hercules  distributed  the 
booty  of  the  Elean  war. 

>  Provided  that  Doryclu*  is 
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fixed  the  quinquennial  period,  and  established  the 
sacred  armistice7.  His  bringing  the  wild  olive-tree 
from  tlie  Hyperboreans,  and  planting  it  in  the  grove 
of  Altis,  was  probably  derived  from  the  traditions 
of  Northern  Greece  ■ ;  in  which  Hercules  was  re- 
presented as  more  closely  connected  with  Apollo 
than  in  the  common  Peloponnesian  legends.  It 
should,  moreover,  l>e  remarked  that  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  Elis  is  reported  to  have  founded 
or  visited  several  temples  of  Apollo  at  Pheneus  and 
Thelpusab;  both  lying  on  the  road  which  connected 
the  isthmus  and  the  north  of  Greece  with  Olympiad 
It  would,  however,  involve  us  in  no  slight  difficulties 
to  date  the  tradition  of  Hercides  founding  the  Olym- 
pic games  later  than  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus ;  for 
as  since  that  period  the  Eleans  conducted  the  fes- 
tival, and  therefore  shewed  a  particular  veneration 
for  Hercules,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  war 
against  Klis  should  have  been  considered  as  the 
cause  of  the  establishment  of  this  festival,  had  not 
the  report  been  handed  down  from  an  earlier  period. 
The  continual  claim  of  Pisa,  that  the  presidency  of 
the  games  should  be  restored  to  her  as  an  ancient 
right,  is,  however,  one  of  several  circumstances  which 
render  it  probable  that  she  had  once  enjoyed  this 

the  AoputXrit  mentioned  in  A-  wards,  when  about  to  found 

pollod.  III.  io.  5.  the  Olympic   games,  he  re- 

'  Polyb.  XII.  26.  2.  comp.  members  these  trees,  and  pro- 
above,  ch,  3.  <j.  2.  cures  some  young  shoots  to 

"See  Pind.  Olymp.  111.  14.  plant  the  bare  and  sunny  plains 

where  the  connexion  seems  to  of  Elis.    On  die  «<J™»os  of  O- 

be  as  follows :  Hercides,  while  lympia   see  Schneider  Index 

chasing  the  hind  of  Diana,  ar-  TheophraM.  vol.  V.  p.  434. 
rives  at  the  country  of  the  Hy-       b  Pausan.  VIII.  15.  5.  15.  3. 

perbore&ns.  at  the  source  of  comp.  above,  p.  118.  note  b. 
the  Ister,  and  there  sees  the       1  See  the  map. 
beautiful   olive-trees.  After- 

Gg3 
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privilege  before  the  festival  hail  acquired  its  sub- 
sequent celebrity;  aud  that  Hercules,  to  whom  a 
very  ancient  wooden  statue  had  been  erected  at 
Pisa'1,  was.  even  nt  this  u;irly  period,  regarded  a- 
the  founder:  to  which  facts  the  story  of  a  war 
against  Elis  was  easily  subjoined.  The  combat  with 
Augeas,  a  sou  of  Helius,  seems  to  have  been  in 
great  part  borrowed  from  some  E pi  rote  fable  re- 
specting Geryon. 

4.  In  tracing  the  various  steps  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Peloponuesian  mythology  of  Her- 
cules, it  has  by  no  means  been  our  aim  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  the  details  of  the  subject,  which  would 
carry  us  far  lieyond  the  limits  of  the  present  in- 
quiry: the  distinction  between  the  ancient  and  re- 
cent parts  of  the  tradition  being  so  undefined  that 
an  accurate  separation  of  the  two  is  almost  im- 
possible. Enough  lias  been  eairl  to  shew  how  fre- 
quently the  same  legend  reappears  in  different 
shapes ;  and  consequently  that  some  original  version 
was  variously  modified  in  different  places.  We  shall 
once  for  all  remind  those  who  imagine  the  northern 
legend  of  Hercules  to  have  been  of  later  date  than 
the  Peluponnesian  because  the  latter  is  mentioned 
by  the  early  epic  poets,  that  some  higher  source 
must  be  sought  for  than  a  few  passages  of  those 
poets  which  have  been  accidentally  preserved :  that 
it  should  be  looked  for  (if  any  where)  in  some  con- 
nected mythological  tradition,  to  which  the  parti- 
cular fables  owed  their  rise  and  developement. 

The  task  is  comparatively  easy  to  examine  the 
history  of  fables,  the  scene  of  which  lies  in  colonies 


J  Apollod.  II.  6.  3. 
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or  countries  with  which  the  Greeks  did  not  become 
acquainted  till  a  late  period,  as  the  events  on  which 
they  are  founded  took  place  within  the  era  of  our 
historical  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  the  analogy 
of  these  facts,  sufficiently  ascertained,  enables  us  to 
conjecture  as  to  those  which  are  enveloped  in  fabu- 
lous obscurity ;  we  can  reason  from  what  we  do 
know  to  what  we  do  not  know. 

5.  From  Sparta  the  worship  of  Hercules  spread 
to  her  colonies,  particularly  Tarentum "  and  Cro- 
tona.  In  the  latter  city  Hercules  enjoyed  the  ho- 
nours of  a  founder',  being  re]>orted  to  have  esta- 
blished it  on  his  return  from  Erythea".  Afterwards 
the  tradition  of  his  purification  and  atonement  was 
transferred  from  Amycla?  in  Laconia  to  Crntona,  tin 
event  to  which  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  the 
worship  of  Apollo  in  the  latter  town  greatly  con- 
tributed. Hence  we  perceive  on  the  coins  of  this 
place  the  youthful  hero  sitting  with  a  bow,  quiver, 
and  arrows  before  a  blazing  altar,  on  which  he 
scorches  a  branch  of  laurel  h.  Connected  with  the 
above  is  the  tradition  of  Philoctetes  having  depo- 
sited the  arrows  of  Hercules  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Ala-us  at  Crotona,  from  whence  they  were  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  Crototiiats  into  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  within  the  precincts  of  their  town'. 
On  the  coins  of  that  city  Hercules  is  frequently  seen 
with  a  goblet  in  his  hand,  either  in  a  recumlxmt  or 
erect  posture.   The  allusion  is  explained  by  the  fol- 

'  See  Heyiie  Excum.  14.  a<l  11  Mus.  Pembrnck.  P.  II.  tab. 

.-En.  Ill     From  hence  the  ro-  16.  Eckhel  N.  Anettl.  tab  I. 

lony  of  Htracleu  was  sent.  N  '.  13.  from  whote  explanation 

'  OtKIMTAM  on  coins,  i.  e.  mine  differs  in  some  respeeU. 


1  ArUtnt.  Mirnb.Ausc.  $  1  15. 
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lowing  story:  Hercules,  who  was  always  thirsty, 
had  asked  tor  some  wine  at  Crotona ;  but  the  woman 
of  the  house  dissuaded  her  husband  from  tapping 
the  cask  for  a  stranger;  on  which  account  the  women 
of  that  country  never  drank  wine  k. 

6.  Our  readers  are,  we  take  for  granted,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fable  of  Hercules  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  as  related  by  Homer '.  The  events  which  con- 
tributed to  its  formation  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
existence  of  several  noble  families  of  Heraclide  de- 
scent, whose  origin,  according  to  ancient  tradition!!, 
was  connected  with  the  conquest  of  Ephyra,  though 
they  were  afterwards  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
supposed  residence  of  Hercules  in  the  island  itself, 
where  the  ancestor  of  these  families  sprang  from  his 
connexion  with  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Me- 
ropians.  This  fiction  of  his  abode  in  Cos  took  its 
rise  in  a  mistaken  view  of  certain  ceremonies  there 
practised  :  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  worship  in 
question,  in  which  the  priest  at  the  festival  <im- 
fxar/Ja,  celebrated  in  the  spring,  put  on  a  female 
dress  (as  Hercules  is  said  to  have  disguised  himself 
in  woman's  clothes '"),  betrays  an  Asiatic  origin ; 
which  induced  the  poets  of  ancient  times  to  consider 
Hercules  of  Cos  as  identified  with  the  Idaean  Dac- 
tyli".  This  dress  was  also  probably  worn  in  the 
Lydiau  worship  of  Sandou  0  (who  was  called  Her- 


'  Athen.  X.  p.  441  A,  from 
ihe  "It(jAi*9  of  Alcimus. 

1  See  book  X,  eh.  6.  §.3. 

m  Plutarch  QiiEest.  Gnec.  58. 
p.  4oy.  Niuomachus  ap.  Lyd\ 
de  Mensibus  p.  93. 

"  Dissen  £\pl.  Pind.  Isthm. 
V.  p.  525.    It  may  perhaps  be 


collect etl  from  Ovid.  Metam- 
VII.  369.  that  at  this  festival 
the  women  were  disguised  as 
cows.  Perhaps  the  festival  of 
Hercules  was  connected  with 
that  of  Juno,  concerning  which 
see  Athen.  VI.  p.  362. 

0  Laur.  Lydus  de  Magistr. 
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cules  by  the  Greeks) ;  for  Omphale  is  said  to  have 
attired  the  effeminate  hero  in  a  transparent  garment 
dyed  with  sandyx,  a  custom  which  evidently  origin- 
ated in  the  practice  of  some  festival.  The  man  de- 
scribed as  the  slave  of  a  lascivious  woman  was  a 
symbolical  representation  of  a  soft  and  voluptuous 
elementary  religion ;  while  the  same  allegory  was 
by  the  Greeks  referred  to  the  servitude  of  Hercules 
in  the  house  of  Eurystheus.  This  legend  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Pherecydes,  then  by  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos 
(who  refers  to  the  traditions  current  in  the  city  of 
Acelei1),  and  also  in  Herodotus,  whose  genealogy  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Lydia — Hercules.  A lca*us  (from 
the  Greek  mythology),  Belus  (the  god  of  Babylon). 
Ninus  (Nineveh),  Agron,  &c.  refers  to  the  Assyrian 
origin  of  the  ancient  Lydiau  kings,  and  agrees  re- 
markably with  the  statement  that  Hercules-Sanilon 
or  Sandes,  was  originally  an  Assyrian  deity  lx.*long- 
ing  to  the  same  religious  system  as  Belus 'i. 

7.  We  now  come  to  a  fable  of  kindred  origin,  the 
fable  of  Hylas.  Hylas  was  invoked  during  mid- 
summer at  the  side  of  fountains  by  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Bithynia r,  long  before  the  Greeks 
founded  their  city  of  t'ios  :  but  the  latter  adopted 
the  story  of  the  boy  falling  into  the  water,  con- 
necting it  (as  they  worshipped  Hercules  as  their 
founder")  with  the  fable  of  that  hero.  Indeed  a  le- 
gend very  similar  had  previously  existed,  the  minion 

III.  64.  p.  268.    Oil  the  con-        »  isteph.  Hy/..  in  'AmXij. 
ncxion    between   the    Lydiau       '  Ik-rosns  ap.  Agath.  Hist, 

worship  of  Sandon  or  Sanden  Justin.  II.  p.  t>2.  ed.  Vulcan, 
and  the  Hellenic  worship  of       *  Strabo  XII.  p.  J64  B-  S°- 

Herrulex  see  a  paper  by  the  linus  42. (Su\  coinp.  Urchomrnw) 

author  in  the  RheiniscKni  Mtt-  p.  293. 
fcum  vol.  HI.  p.  22 — 39.  '  Krurr^t  on  the  coins. 
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of  Hercules  being  (according  to  Hellanicus)  Theio- 
tnenes,  the  son  of  Theiodamas  the  king  of  the  Dry- 
opes1.  The  death  of  Lityerses  was  in  Phrygia  the 
subject  of  an  ancient  song;  and  who  else  should 
have  slain  bini,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Greeks,  than  he  whose  power  was  dreaded  through- 
out the  countries  of  the  barbarians "  ?  The  Greeks 
introduced  such  heterogeneous  matter  without  he- 
sitation into  their  mythology.  Hercules,  even  in  the 
spot  whence  his  worship  originated,  was  represented 
as  a  hero  of  great  power  abroad :  lie  was  the  pro- 
tector of  boundaries  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  of  marches:  afterwards,  when  his  wor- 
ship was  adopted  by  the  whole  of  Greece,  he  VU 
considered  as  the  general  guardian  of  the  Grecian 
colonists.  Thus  he  is  represented  as  contending  lor 
the  territory  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  against  the 
aboriginal  Bebryces,  and  in  defence  of  Cyrene  against 
the  native  Libyans.  For  it  seems  very  probable  that 
the  combat  with  Antaeus who  derived  new  vigour 
from  touching  the  earth,  was  merely  emblematical 
of  the  contests  sustained  by  the  Greek  colonists 
against  the  Libyan  hordes,  which,  though  often  con- 
quered, always  sallied  forth  from  the  deserts  in  in- 
creased numbers.  Thus  the  fable  of  Hercules  and 
Busiris  was  invented  at  a  time  when  the  Greeks 
first  became  known  in  Egypt,  and  had  as  yet  only 

'  Ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  Lytierses  of  Sosithens,  Her- 

131.  Hence  this  genealogy  « as  mann.  Opuscula  vol.  I.  p.  54. 

afterwards  transferred  to  Hylas.  mid  above,  eh.  8.  §.  ia. 

hi  the  Spartan  fable  Elacalns  * Amoiigsttbepnssagesquoted 

was  represented  as  the  jtuiSiku  iu  Creuzer's  Symbolik  vol.  I. 

of  HeTfiiles  (Sosibiiis  ap.  He-  p.  336.  those  of  Pherecydes 

sych.  in  'HXn«iria).  Pindar,  and  ApoUodoms  should 

"  See  the  fragments  of  the  be  particularly  noticed. 
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an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  that  country ;  for 
which  reason  Herodotus  ridicules  it  as  a  silly  in- 
vention of  the  Ionians.  Busiris  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  the  name  of  the  principal  deity  witli 
the  addition  of  the  article.  In  this  story  he  is  de- 
scribed as  a  ferocious  tyrant,  who  orders  Hercules 
to  be  sacrificed,  until  the  latter,  recovering  himself 
suddenly,  slays  the  tyrant  and  his  cowardly  retinue. 

8.  While  attempting  to  reconcile  these  discordant 
traditions,  and  mould  them  into  one  connected  his- 
tory, it  was  natural  that  the  Greeks  should  find 
some  affinity  of  character  between  IlemUes  and  the 
Phoenician  god  Melcart,  the  son  of  Baal  and  As- 
tarte  It  was  to  the  existence  of  a  temple  of 

Hercules  at  Gadira  that  the  fable  of  this  hero,  hav- 
ing there  terminated  his  voyage,  after  the  battle  of 
Geryon,  owed  its  origin;  and  the  neigh  I  touring  pil- 
lars of  HereiUes  or  Briareus?  were  originally  consi- 
dered as  the  works  of  Melcart.  The  Hercules  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  also  represented  as  a  wan- 
derer and  conqueror 7- ;  his  particular  province  was 
the  island  of  Sardinia";  which  island  became  also 
included  in  the  Grecian  mythology :  he  is  likewise 
said  to  have  passed  through  Sjwiin1'.    The  inventor 


>  Aristot.  ap.  /Eliau.  Var. 
Hi.it.  V.  3.  oomp.  Schwarz  <lr 
('vlumtti*  flrrcttlit  Opnscola  vol. 
II.  p.  105.  Periiiger  tie  Trwjilo 
llercultt  Gaditani.  Concerning 
HerculeK-Hriarens,  »ce  also 
Zcnob.  Prov.  wrm  iJAXo»  'Upa- 

'  The  African  Hercules  Ma- 
eeris,  according  to  Pausan.  X. 

17.  J;  the  Phoenician  i  v 

according  to  liii.se  b.  Seal.  pag. 
26.  in  the  Greek  text.  Island*. 


of  Hercules  near  NewCartlmge 
in  Spain,  Athen.  III.  p.  121  A. 
We  find  also  an  Iolaui>  con- 
nected with  (be  Carthaginian 
Hercules.  Polyb.  VII.  t;,  2. 
Bottom!  ap.  Atbeu.  IX.  pag. 
392  D. 

"  Pansan.  ubi  sup. 
Sallust.  Hell.  Jugurth.  at. 
which  passage  also  mentions 
his  death  in   Spain.    Com  p. 
Strnh*  XVII.  p.  818. 
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of  the  purple  dye,  in  the  Tyrian  tradition,  is  the 
same  personage c ;  the  quail  was  sacred  to  him,  the 
smell  of  that  hird  having  resuscitated  him  from 
death  d.  Great  as  the  confusion  soon  hecame  be- 
tween the  Doric  and  Phoenician  traditions  respect- 
ing Hercules,  they  may  still  he  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  and  the  first  effect  of  their  union 
may  jierhaps  be  traced  in  the  wish  of  Dorieus,  the 
son  of  Anaxandridas,  to  found  a  kingdom  near 
mount  Eryx,  because  Hercules  had  formerly  con- 
quered that  country c ;  now  the  worship  and  name 
of  the  Phoenician  Venus  (Astarte)  existed  on  mouut 
Eryx,  and  probably  also  that  of  her  son  Melcart. 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  long  digression  into  which 
the  examination  of  our  subject  has  led  us,  we  are 
afraid  that  the  following  positions,  attempted  to  be 
established  as  the  result  of  the  preceding  investiga- 
tion, will  by  no  means  carry  with  them  conviction 
to  all  readers.  We  may,  however,  rest  assured,  that 
whatever  traces  of  an  elementary  religion  can  be 
discovered  in  this  fable,  they  were  additions  totally 
at  variance  with  its  original  structure.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  all  the  heroic  mythology  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  proud  consciousness  of  power  innate 
in  man,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  place  himself 
on  a  level  with  the  gods,  not  through  the  influence 
of  a  mild  and  benign  destiny,  but  by  labour,  misery, 
and  combats.  The  highest  degree  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  courage  is  attributed  to  Hercules ;  his  cha- 

■  Pollux  I.  4.  45.  nious  explanation  of  this  fable 

*  Eucluxus  nbi  sup.  Eustatli.  in  lleeren's  Itieen  vol.  I.jiwt 

ad  11.  p.  1702.  50.    Zenobius  1,  p.  129. 

in  &iitv£  ftrtuTtv.  Conipure  with       c  Herofl.  V.  43.   Pans.  III. 

these  passages  the  very  inge-  iti.  4. 
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rartcr  is  as  noble  as  could  be  conceived  in  those 
rude  and  early  times;  but  he  is  by  no  means  re- 
presented as  free  from  the  blemishes  of  human  na- 
ture; on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequently  subject  to 
wild,  ungovernable  passions,  when  the  noble  indig- 
nation and  anger  of  the  suffering  hero  degenerated 
into  phrensyf.  Every  crime,  however,  is  atoned  for 
by  some  new  suffering;  but  nothing  breaks  his  in- 
vincible courage,  until,  purified  from  earthly  cor- 
ruption, he  ascends  mount  Olympus,  and  there  re- 
ceives the  beauteous  Hebe  for  his  bride,  while  his 
shade  threatens  the  frightened  ghosts  in  Hades*. 
As  in  the  tradition  of  Apollo  the  godhead  descends 
into  the  circle  of  human  life,  so  in  Hercules  a  pure 
human  power  is  elevated  to  the  gods.  Hercules  nlso 
corresponds  to  the  last  mentioned  deity,  in  his  di- 
vine attributes,  as  an  averter  of  evil  («A(f<Va*«f  and 
ffarrrip h) ;  which  the  (Etavms  carried  so  far  as  to 
worship  him  as  the  destroyer  of  grasshopj>ers  (Kipvo- 
«'*»),  and  the  Erythra-aus  as  the  killer  of  the  vine- 
worm  (<WtoV  ').    We  cannot,  however,  agree  with 


'  Hence  nlso  the  legend  that 
Hercules  was  subject  to  epi- 
lepsy. 

»  Od.  XI.  605. 

''  This  worship  certainly  ori- 
ginated at  Delphi,  since  the 
Delphic  oracle  in  Detnosth.  in 
Mid.  p.  531.  7.  orders  the  A- 
theniaus  to  offer  sacrifices  mpi 
vyuiat  to  the  supreme  Jupiter, 
Hercules,  and  Apollo  nyoorarrj- 
pu>t.  Concerning  Hercules  a- 
Wi*ii«-»r  see  Libanius  Ep.  1  3. 
Dio  Chryaott.  Orat.  I  p.  17. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  1375. 
and  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  I.  tat8. 
cotnp.  Marini  Villi-  Alban.  p. 


141.  N°.  15a.  Thin  character 
of  the  hero  is  generally  alluded 
to  in  the  exclamations 
*Xnf ,  Me  Hercules ;  and  as 
such,  representations  of  sheep 
were  offered  to  him  (otherwise 
the  usual  sacrifices  were  swine) ; 
and  he  was  called  MijXo>»  at 
Thebes,  Pollux  L  1.  17.  30. 
and  at  Melite  in  Attica.  See 
Apollod.  ap.  Zenob.  V.  12. 
Hesych.  in  MrjAuv.  Schol.  Ari- 
stoph. Pac  42.  cf.  740.  Suidas 
in  MijXtor. 

'  Strnb.  XIII.  p.  613.  This, 
however,  *as  not  the  original 
Grecian  Hercules;  above.  $.8. 
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Herodotus,  wlio  derives  the  deification  of  Hercules 
from  a  combination  of  the  Phoenician  or  Ida-an  god, 
and  the  hero  of  Thebes,  since  Hercules  also  enjoyed 
divine  honours  at  places  (e.  g.  Messene  and  Mara- 
thonk)  wbere  such  an  amalgamation  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  But  he  is  a  deity  representing  the  high- 
est perfection  of  humanity,  and  therefore  the  model 
and  aim  of  human  imitation;  and  the  summit  of 
heroic  energy  was  seen  where  the  human  passed 
into  the  divine  nature.  His  life  and  actions  on 
earth  are  in  ancient  mythology  perfectly  human; 
and  those  fables,  which  raise  him  above  humanity, 
for  instance,  those  alluding  to  the  combat  with  the 
giants1,  betray  a  later  origin. 

10.  How  little  the  ancient  mythology  was  desir- 
ous of  divesting  Hercules  of  any  feelings  of  huma- 
nity may  be  collected  from  various  features  in  bis 
character.  Hercules,  whether  invited  or  not  invited, 
is  a  jovial  guest,  and  not  backward  in  enjoying 
himself.  This  explains  the  frequent  allusions  to 
him  as  a  great  eater  (ffwBa'vois)  and  tippler,  and  also 
the  Herculean  goblets  and  couches.  The  original 
source  of  all  these  fictions  was  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  residence  of  Hercules  with  Ceyx  anil  Dexa- 


Hercules  lim^uiot  (the  averter 
of  dies)  was  worshipped  at 
Rome,  according  to  Clemens 
Alexand  Protrepi.  I.  pag.  24. 
ed.  Sylb.  a  title  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia. 

k  According  to  Puusanias, 
who  also  gives  an  account  of  se- 
vend  Diedalian  wooden  images 
of  Hercules.  The  divine  wor- 
ship at  S  icy  on  (Paus.  II.  10. 
1 .)  may,  however,  be  referred 
to  Uie  Idusau  Ductylus.  since 


ttiis  town  was  anciently  con- 
nected with  Phsestus. 

1  Pind.  Nera.  I.  67.  (cf.  VII. 
90.)  represents  Hercules  as  en- 
gaged ill  this  contest  with  die 
gods,  probably  a  short  rime 
before  his  deification.  The  first 
representations  of  Hercules  the 
giant-destroyer  occur  on  the 
throne  of  the  Amychean  Apul- 
lo.  Paus&n.  III.  18.  7.  and 
some  very  ancient  vase*. 
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menus ;  nay,  they  may  lie  traced  to  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  his  worship  and  festivals11'.  The  Doric", 
like  the  Athenian  comic  poets  and  satirists,  merely 
adopted  the  general  out  Hue  of  the  story,  filling  up 
the  details  to  suit  their  own  fancy  and  humour ; 
the  latter  adding  some  jokes  iijk>ii  the  gluttony  of 
their  Boeotian  neighbours0.  It  was  Hercules  above 
all  other  heroes  whom  mythology  endeavoured  to 
place  in  ludicrous  situations;  anil  sometimes  made 
the  butt  of  the  buffoonery  of  others.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  fable  of  the  Cercopes  (treated  of  in  a  lu- 
dicrous epic  jxiein  ascribed  to  Homer0),  who  are  re- 
presented as  alternately  amusing  and  annoying  the 


,n  In  making  libations  to 
Hercules  not  a  drop  was  left 
in  the  goblet,  A  then  XII.  p. 
5 1  j  F.  Those  who  wished  to 
make  libations  brought  him  a 
measure  of  wine,  Ilesych.  in 

OtVtfTTTfpUl. 

"  For  instance,  Epicharmus 
in  the  Busiris,  and  The  Mar- 
riage of  Hebe  (frequently  quot- 
ed in  Athenwus),  and  Rhiu- 
thon  in  the  Hercules ;  nee  A- 
then.  XI.  p.  500  F. 

"  See,  e.  g.,  Euhulus  Hp.  A- 
then.  XIII.  p.  567. 

f  On  this  poem  sec  Fabric. 
Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  I.  p.  378.  ed. 
Harles.  Thermopylw  appears 
U>  have  been  the  earliest  lo- 
cality of  this  fable  (Hetod, 
VII.  216.  above,  ch.  f  1.  }.  5.), 
but  in  this  poem  the  scene  WW 
perhaps  laid  in  UCchaliu  in  Eu- 
boea;  at  least  TaeUes,  enume- 
rating the  poems  attributed  to 
Homer,  mentions  the  Kiptamt 
next  to  the  Ot'xoAuic  . r a ., (up, 
Bcntl.  Epi.st.  od  Mill.  p.  505. 


ed.  Lips.).  Hence  Diotimus. 
in  his  poem  on  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  called  the  Cercopes 
CEchalians,  viz.  in  Eutxea, 
wbeuce  they  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bceotia  (Suidas  in  Ei- 
pifiarnt.  Apostol.  IX.  33.  Schol. 
I.i.i  Mm  Alexand.  4.  71.):  M- 
schrion  of  Sardis,  in  hi*  E|iln  - 
sis,  was  probably  the  first  who 
transplanted  them  to  t.ydia 
( Lobeck  de  Cercopibus  ft  Coba- 
lt* p.  7.).  and  Xenagoras  to  the 
Pithccusar  (apparently  in  his 
treatise  ir«pi  N^o-mc,  ap.  liarpo- 
cral.  in  Kfjacuirtf.  Lactam.  Fb1>. 
XIV.  3.  Zenobius,  Apostol. 
XI.  24.).  Among  the  Athe- 
nian comic  poets  Hermippus 
and  Plato  treated  this  fable ; 
hut  the  composition  in  Han- 
can  ille  III.  88.  in  which  Her- 
cules reaches  two  monkey- 
shaped  Cercopes  in  nets  or 
cages  to  Eurystheus  sitting  nn 
a  throne,  seems  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  Italian  farce. 
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hero.  In  works  of  art  they  are  often  represented  as 
satyrs,  who  rob  the  hero  of  his  quiver,  bow,  and 
club1*.  Hercules,  annoyed  at  their  insults,  binds 
two  of  them  to  a  pole,  in  the  manner  represented 
on  the  bas-relief  of  Selinusr,  and  marches  off  with 
his  prize.  Happily  for  the  offenders,  the  hinder 
parts  of  Hercules  had  become  tanned  by  continued 
labours  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere:  which  re- 
minded them  of  an  old  prophecy,  warning  them  to 
beware  of  a  person  of  this  complexion*;  and  the 
coincidence  caused  them  to  burst  out  into  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter.  This  surprised  Hercules,  who 
inquired  the  reason,  and  was  himself  so  diverted  by 
it,  that  he  set  both  his  prisoners  at  liberty.  And  in 
general  no  company  better  agrees  with  the  character 
of  Hercules,  even  in  his  deified  state,  than  that  of* 
satyrs  and  other  followers  of  Bacchus,  as  might 
easily  be  proved  by  many  works  of  Grecian  art.  It 
also  seems  that  mirth  and  buffoonery  were  often 
combined  with  the  festivals  of  Hercules  ;  thus  there 
was  at  Athens  a  society  of  sixty  men,  who,  on  the 
festival  of  the  Diomean  Hercules,  attacked  and 
amused  themselves  and  others  with  sallies  of  wit1. 
We  shall  hereafter  shew  how  these  exhibitions  ori- 
ginated in  the  propensity  of  the  Doric  race  to  the 
burlesque  and  comical". 


'i  Millinjtjc'ii  Peintures  In£- 
dites  at,  35.  Tischbein  III.  37. 
See  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  691. 

'  See  Reinganum's  Selinus. 
plate  3.  (Leipsig.  1827). 

■  M?)  rrv  fu\nfim'ryov  tu^mi. 
See  the  Pttrcemiographtrs,  Pho- 
tius.  Suidas,  he.  in  this  expres- 
sion, Diod.  IV.  3  1.  and  others. 
The  proverb  occurred  in  Ar- 


ehilochua,  fragm.  106.  ed.  Gajs- 
ford. 

*  Atheu.  VI.  pag.  160.  from 
Hegesawler,  ibid.  XIV.  p.  615 
D.  from  Telephones.  Perhaps 
Hercules  had  napaatroi  here  as 
Well  as  at  Cynosarges. 

"  Book  IV.  ch.  6.  §.9.  10. 
ch.  7. 
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(hi  the  settlements,  origin,  and  early  history  of  the  Mace. 
(Ionian  nation. 


General  outline  of  the  country*. 

i.  In  the  Thermaic  bay,  tin*  modern  gulf  of  Saltmichi, 
three  rivers  of  considerable  size  fall  into  the  sea  at  very 
short  distances  from  one  another,  but  which  meet  in  this 
place  in  very  different  directions.  The  largest  of  the  three 
comes  from  the  north-west,  and  is  now  called  (as  indeed  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Tzclzcs  and  Anna  Comncna)  the  Bar- 
dares  (or  Vardar),&nd  was  in  ancient  clays  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  Axius.  Its  stream  is  increased  by  large  tribu- 
tary branches  on  both  sides,  and  chiefly  by  the  Erigon, 
which  flows  from  the  mountains  of  lllyriab.  The  river  next 
in  order  runs  from  the  west ;  it  is  now  called  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  Potora,  and  on  the  coast  Curasmac ;  its  an- 
cient name,  as  is  evident  from  passages  in  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  was  Lydias,  or  Ludiasc.    And,  lastly,  after  many 


*  Our  knowledge  of  Mace- 
donia has  been  much  increased 
by  the  Travels  of  F.  C.  H.  L, 
PououcviUe  from  Janina  to 
Creveno  and  Castoria,  of  H. 
Pouqueville  from  Guilan  to 
Mezzovo,  and  Btirbii4  du  Bo- 
rage's (the  younger)  Examina- 
tion of  the  Ruins  of  Pella ;  al- 
though in  the  Voyage  dan*  la 
Grtce  (topi.  11.)  of  the  first- 
named  writer  some  singular 
notions,  arising  from  an  ha* 
perfect  knowledge  of  ancient 
geography  (e.  g.  of  Hatiar- 
muntf),  siuiipu  lull  i'nnfu>e  the 
description.    But  the  Cartr  dr 


la  Grece  Modemr,  by  J.  D. 
Barbie;  du  Bocage,  is  a  work 
of  treat  accuracy,  and  it  has 
been  implicitly  followed  in  the 
annexed  Map. 

h  Its  rise  in  these  moun- 
tains, and  course  through  Pue- 
onia  (Liv.  XXXIX.  53.  Strabo 
VII.  p.  317.  cf.  Exc.9.  p  330. 
ed.  Casaub.  Ptolem.  p.  81.  ed. 
Montan.),  prove  that  it  is  the 
modem  Cara-Sou. 

1  Strabo  VII.  9.  p. 330.  states 
that  the  Ludias  runs  out  of  the 
lake  on  which  Pclla  is  situated  ; 
which  is  now  the  lake  of  Je- 
nidge.  (According  to  modern 
it  h  2 
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turnings  and  windings,  the  Haliacmon,  now  called  Bich- 
lista,  flows  from  the  south-west ;  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
it  fell  into  the  sea  through  the  same  mouth  as  the  Lydias, 
probably  being  widened  by  marshes;  and  in  modern  maps 
the  interval  between  the  two  rivers  is  represented  as  very 
small d.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  this  whole  mari- 
time district  must  have  been  low  and  marshy ;  and  by  this 
means  Pel  In,  as  Livy  remarks,  was  of  all  towns  in  the  coun- 
try best  fitted  for  being  the  fortress  of  the  Macedonian 
kings,  and  the  place  of  deposit  for  their  treasure,  since  it 
lay,  like  on  island,  in  the  morasses  and  swamps  formed  by 
the  neighbouring  lakes  and  rivers.  These  marshes  were 
called  by  the  expressive  name  of  /3op/3opo;,  or  mud  c. 

St.  Although  the  inouthB  of  these  rivers  were  so  near  ti^ 
gether,  the  extent  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  plain*  which 
they  encompassed  in  their  course  was  very  considerable, 
amounting,  according  to  modern  maps,  to  140  geographical 
miles  from  north  and  loath,  and  more  than  GO  from  east  to 
west.  The  Axius,  together  with  its  minor  branches,  runs 
from  the  great  Scardian  chain,  which  further  on  receives 
the  names  of  Orhclos,  Scomius,  and  Hiemus;  while  the 
course  of  the  Haliacmon  is  close  to  the  heights  of  mount 
Olympus  (part  of  which  ridge  in  later  times  was  called  the 
Camhuniun  mountains),  and  therefore  to  the  borders  of 


maps  it  is  not  true  that  the 
lake  is  formed  by  an  rfiroWair/ia 
of  tlie  Axius  ;  but  in  ancient 
times  also  the  marshes  reached 
to  the  east  of  Pella,  Liv.  XLIV. 
46.)  Compare  Slraho  VII.  8. 
p.  3  jo.  It  is  evident  from  He- 
rodotus VII.  127.  that  the  Ly- 
dias  was  nevt  to  the  Axius. 
AotAi'uc  was  the  reading  found 
by  Harpocratiou  in  .Kschiucs 
de  Fnls.  Leg.  p.  44. 

i  Herod.  VII.  127.  Scylux 
agrees  with  Herodotus,  p.  26. 
ed.  Hudson,  where  the  places 
( nine  in  the  following  order  : 
"  Pydna,  Methone,  the  mnulli 


"  of  the  Haliacmon,  Alorus, 
"  the  Lydias,  then  Pella,  the 
"  Axius,  the  Echeidorus,  and 
"  Therma."  On  the  other 
hand.  Strabo,  who  represents 
the  Haliacmon  as  falling  into 
the  sea  near  Dium  (VII.  8.  p. 
jjo.),  perhaps  confounding  it 
with  the  Helicon.  Pausan.  IX 
jo.  4.)  is  supported  by  Ptole- 
my p.  82.  "  Thessalonicc,  the 
"  Echeidorus,  the  Axius,  the 
"  l.ydias,  Pydna,  the  Halinr- 
"  mon,  Dion,  Phurybas  (read 
"  Buphyras),  the  Peneus." 
'  Plutarch  de  Exilio  10. 
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Thcssaly.  Both  ridges  run  at  right  angles  from  the  great 
mountain -(.hnin  which  cots  the  upper  part  of  Greece  in  a 
direction  from  north-wot  to  south-cast,  its  southern  parts 
bearing  the  name  of  1'imlus,  the  ridge  towards  Thcssaly 
and  Epirus  of  Lacmon',  and  further  to  the  north-west  it  is 
called  the  C'andavian  chains  and  mount  Barnush.  Ii 
stretches  behind  the  whole  of  the  district  just  named,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  spine,  to  which  the  mountains  of  II- 
lyria,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thesaaly  are  attached  like 
ribs.  From  this  chain  the  two  linen  of  mountains  proceed, 
which  separate  the  valleys  of  the  Ilaliaemon  and  the  Axius. 
The  name  of  the  ridge  between  the  Hnliucmon  and  the  Ly- 
dias  is  known  by  the  mention  of  mount  Bermms  above  Be- 
roea ' ;  and  Herola  is  certainly  the  modern  Voria,  or  Cam 
Veriak,  near  the  northern  liank  of  the  Ilaliaemon.  It  will 
be  shewn  presently  that  Dysorum  was  the  name  of  the 
mountain  which  divided  the  Lydias  and  the  Axius1.  And 
the  ridge,  which,  stretching  southward  from  the  Scardian 
chain,  parted  the  valley  of  the  Axius  from  the  plains  to  the 
cast,  was  called  (in  one  |x>int  at  leant),  as  we  know  from 
Thucydidcs'  m  account  of  the  Odrysian  king's  march,  C'er- 
cine. 


1  Or  Lacmu*.  in  whirli 
mountain  the  Amis  ami  the 
Inachiis,  a  brunch  of  the  A- 
chclous.  have  their  source, 
Hci-ittaru*  ap.  Strnb.  VI.  pag. 
171.  VII.  p.  316.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  v.  A&puv.  Sophocles  np. 
Strab.  VI.  p.  371.  Herod.  IV 
93.  The  Lingo*  of  Livy  XXXII. 
13.  is  nearly  the  same  moun- 
tain. 

*  Ptolemy.  It  seems  plain 
Utat  the  KamAoovui  «,,.,.  uf  Pto- 
lemy, in  which  the  Ilaliaemon 
rises,  iiml  the  Kaviaovla  Spij  be- 
fore Lychnidus,  in  Strabo,  Cie- 
aar,  Cicero,  anil  the  Tub.  Pcu- 
ting,  are  the  same  nume,  and 
that  the  passage  of  Ptolemy  is 
corrupt.    The  ridge  is  indeed 


broken  by  die  Genusus. 

h  See  next  note. 

'  Strabo  VII.  Exc.  1  1  pag. 
330.  This  Brrmhur  is  a  conti- 
nuation of  mount  llarnus,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  Via  Eg- 
natia  passes  (Strab.  VII.  pag. 
323.),  and  the  same  as  the 
Benuu  of  Diodorus  fragm.  37. 
p.  339.  ed.  Bipont,  or  the  Bora 
•  if  Livy  XLV.  39,  30.  where  it 
must  be  distinguished  between 
what  properly  belougs  to  a  re- 
gio  and  what  adjicitur.  See  be- 
low, p.  476.  note  a. 

k  Mannert's  Grographie  VII. 
p.  516. 

1  Below.  4.  17. 
Below.  4.  1 1 

h  h  3 
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8.  The  valleys  beyond  the  last  mentioned  ridge  are  those 
of  the  Strymon  and  the  Angites.  As  the  Axius  falls  into 
the  sea  in  a  gulf  to  the  west,  so  does  the  Strymon  join  the 
sea  to  the  east  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsula.  Not  far  from 
its  mouth  the  Strymon  forms  a  lake,  into  which  the  Angite« 
runs;  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  its  course  lying  west- 
ward of  the  Strymon.  For  that  the  eastern  stream  is  the 
ancient  Stryinon  (notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  most  mo- 
dern geographers)  is,  in  the  first  place,  evident  from  its 
size ;  secondly,  from  the  name  Struma,  which  it  now  bears ; 
and,  thirdly,  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus",  that  the 
district  of  Phyllis  reached  southwards  to  the  Strymon,  and 
westward  to  the  Angites;  it  lav,  therefore,  above  the  con- 
fluence of  tke  two  rivers  and  the  lake  which  they  formed 
by  their  junction.  The  ridge  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
Strymon  was  called,  at  least  where  it  widens  along  the  coast, 
Panga?um  °. 

Thus  much  is  sufficient  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the 
geographical  structure  of  the  region,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  which  form  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 

Ancient  name*  of' the  several  districts. 
4.  We  will  now  chiefly  follow  the  full  and  accurate  ac- 
counts of  Herodotus  respecting  the  districts  situated  near 
the  mouths  of  the  three  rivers  just  mentioned.  First,  M vg- 
donia,  on  the  Thermaic  bay,  and  round  the  ancient  city  of 
Therm  a,  extended,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  the  Axius, 
which  divided  this  district  from  BottiaisP;  and  it  agrees 
with  this  statement  that  the  small  river  Echidorus  (probahlv 
the  modern  GaUico),  which  fell  into  the  sea  at  the  marshes 
near  the  Axius,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  passed 
through  Mygdonia 'I.  To  the  east  this  district  extended 
still  further;  lake  Bolhc,  beyond  Chalcidiee,  was  either  in 
or  near  Mygdoniar.  Thucydides,  indeed,  makes  Mygdonia 

■  VII.  113.  Anpites,  Pangieiim. 

"  Herodotus  (uii  sup.)  ap-        •*  Herod.  VII.  1 23.  cf.  1 2J. 
pears  also  to  call  the  moun-       *>  Herod.  VII.  1  24. 
tain  between  the  Strymon  and       •  Tbue.  I.  58. 
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reach  as  far  a.s  the  Strymon  * ;  but  this  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  account  of  Herodotus  (who  uppcars  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  this  region),  that  both 
the  maritime  district,  west  from  the  Strymon,  in  which  was 
the  Greek  city  of  Argil  us,  and  the  land  further  to  the  inte- 
rior, was  called  Bisaltia1.  On  the  other  side,  above  Mvg- 
donia,  was  situated  (according  to  Herodotus)  the  district 
of  Ciestomca,  from  which  the  river  Echcidoms  flowed 
down  to  the  coast  u. 

6.  Beyond  the  Axius,  to  the  west  of  the  stream,  imme- 
diately after  Mygdonin,  came  Bottiajs,  which  district  was 
on  the  other  side  l>oundcd  by  the  united  mouth  of  the  lln- 
liacmon  and  the  Lydias  1 ;  and  thus  towards  the  seu  it  ter- 
minated in  a  narrow  wedge-shaped  strip,  t  in  this  tongue 
of  land  were  the  cities  of  Ichna*  and  I'ellaX,  the  first  of 
which  was  celebrated  for  an  ancient  temple';  while  I'ella 
became  afterwards  the  royal  residence,  situated  on  the  lake 
of  the  I.ydias,  at  the  distance  of  120  stadia  from  the  river's 
mouth3,  und  may  be  now  recognised  by  these  marks  of  iis 


•  II.  99. 

1  Herod.  VII.  i  15.  Diodorns 
XXVII.  p.  219.  also  places  the 
Bisaltae  to  the  west  of  the  Stry- 
mon; somewhat  differently  I.iv. 
XLV.  V),  30.  Compare  Gat- 
terer's  excellent  Dissertations 
de  Htrodoti  el  ThurydidU  Thra- 
nil,  and  Cunimentat.  Gutting. 
Vol.  5.  p.  33. 

u  Herod.  VII.  124.  cf.  1 27. 
It  is.  however,  singular  that 
Xerxes  should  go  from  Acan- 
thus to  Thcrnia  in  Mygdunia, 
beyond  Pwonia  (on  the  Axius  ?) 
and  Crestonica.  This  Cresto- 
nica  is  probably  quite  different 
from  the  Crestonwi  at  the 
source  of  the  Echeidorus,  and 
is  a  district  of  Chalcidice.  See 
the  author's  Elriukrr  vol.  1. 

D.  96.       *EV    T/j     K^rjiTToJl  ill  KUftil 

r^r  rwv  ttttraXriir  xuipitv,  INcild- 

Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  p.  7 10. 


ed.  Casaubon. 

"  Herod.  VII.  127. 

•  VII.  123.  Borrini'Ja,  njr 
<\o\>at  to  napa  &a\atrtrnv  artwbv 

\(.p()i"I<  WuXtf   "l^WM   Tt   Kill  HAXa, 

It  does  not  follow  that  I'clhi 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Hero- 
dotus, a  coast-town. 

•  Of  Apollo,  according  to 
Hesychius  in  'i^imiV  Mace- 
donia had  been  called  from  it 
'i^i-iio)  by  some  poet.  Hesy- 
chius and  Suidas  in  v.  The 
city  is  mentioned  by  Erato- 
sthenes ap.  Steph.  liyx.  Plin. 
H.  N.  IV.  17.  and  Mela  II.  3. 
Stephanas  Byz.  confounds  with 
this  town  that  in  Thessaly. 
Tliemis  was  worshipped  at 
Ichn.e,  according  to  Straho  IX. 
P-  435  • 

•  Slrab.  VII.  8.  pog.  330. 
compare  Scylax  and  /Ksi'liincs 
above,  in  notes  c  and  d. 

11  h  + 
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position  and  some  ruins.  According  to  Stnilxi11,  also,  the 
river  Axius  made  the  boundary  of  Bott'uea,  and  divided  it 
from  the  district  of  Amphaxitis,  which  was  the  name  of  tiie 
opposite  and  more  elevated  side  of  the  Axius  c.  Thucydides 
also  calls  this  tract  of  country  Bottiaiad;  and  distinguishes 
it  from  the  more  recent  settlements  of  the  Bottia-ans,  near 
Olynthus,  in  Chalcidicer,  which  he  calls  Bottiea*. 

6.  The  united  mouth  of  the  Lydias  and  Haliacmon,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  5,  divided  Bottiais  from  Mackdokis; 
for  he  can  only  mean  this  common  mouth  when  he  says 
that  "  the  rivers  Lydias  and  Haliacmon  divide  the  districts 
"  of  Bottiais  and  Macedonis,  uniting  their  waters  in  the 
"  same  channel."  Further  on  in  the  interior  the  Lydias 
alone  must  have  been  the  boundary  of  Bottiais,  since  othcr- 
wise  this  district  would  not  end  in  a  narrow  strip  of  land ; 
Macedonis,  therefore,  began  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Lydias.  In  this  place  nothing  more  can  lie  said  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Macedonia,  before  the  precise  signifi- 
cation of  some  other  names  has  been  determined. 

7.  Proceeding  along  the  coast,  Pieuia  borders  upon  Ma- 
cedonis, the  district  under  mount  Olympus1',  which  ridge, 
where  it  approaches  this  coast,  splits  into  two  branches, 
the  one  stretching  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  the 


b  Strab.  VII.  9.  p.  330, 

c  In  Polybius  V.  97.  4.  Bot- 
tia  and  Amphaxitis  are  also 
mentioned  together. 

"  Vorrla  in  II.  99.  should 
probably  be  written  Domain, 
as  in  il.  100.  (or  the  reverse; 
see  notes  c  and  '  in  this  page, 
and  Etym,  Mag.  in  v.). 

'  See  below,  p.  482.  note  k. 

'  Thucyd.  I.  65,  II.  79,  101. 
The  passage  of  Theopompus 
ap.  Steph.  Bvz.  in  v.  AUXior 
should  be  thus  written  :  irSXtv 
kl6\.iOf  rijr  Borruc^c  (vulg.  Ar- 
TiKtji)  piv  ovffay,  noXtTfimfUvrjv  fie 

pera  ri>v  XaX/tiafw.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  are  always 


called  BoTTinioi  in  Thucydides. 
Borruia  for  Bottuo/,  Dionysius 
ad  Aram.  I.  9.  The  threat  ety- 
mologist in  Borrrta  also  notices 
the  distinction  between  Borrut^ 
and  Barruilu ;  where  write  B<jt- 
rut^  i)  XoXmBucij  yij  (XAAKJAIKH 
for  XAAAA1KH). 

e  VII.  1*7.    Compare  the 
expression  o't  oipi(ovtrt  yijr  Bor- 
riatba   rt   Kai   Maxt&ovidn,  with 
VII.  123.  ot  ovpifat  x^Ptv 
Muydofiijii  rt  *oi  Borriauia. 

b  Pausan.  IX.  30.  3.  x*P"* 
nil'  imo  Spot,  rv*  Qupiav.  I  \\\ 
XLIV.  43.  calls  the  mtmnlain- 
forest  above  Pydna  Pima 
sylva. 
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other  towards  those  of  the  three  rivers.  Iloiodotus  cannot 
make  Pieria  reach  as  far  as  the  Haltacinon  »,  as  they  are 
here  separated  by  Macedonia  Proper k;  he  probably  sup- 
poHes  it  to  begin  just  at  the  rise  of  mount  Olympus,  and 
divides  the  narrow  plain  on  the  sea-coast  from  the  tracts  to 
the  interior.  The  southern  boundary  of  Pieria  is  stated  by 
Strabo'  and  Livym  to  have  been  the  district  of  Dium  n;  so 
that  these  writers  leave  a  narrow  and  mountainous  strip  of 
land,  stretching  towards  Tempo,  which  belonged  neither  to 
Pieria  nor  Thessaly.  The  chief  place  in  Pieria  was  Pydna, 
also  called  Cydna  (according  to  Stephanus  Byz.),  and  in 
later  times  Citron  (according  to  the  epitomizer  of  Strabo), " 
which  name  still  remains  in  the  same  place. 

8.  Now  that  we  proceed  from  the  divisions  of  the  coast 
to  the  interior,  we  are  deserted  indeed  by  the  excellent  ac- 
count of  Herodotus ;  but  there  are  nevertheless  statements 
sufficiently  accurate  to  determine  the  ancient  name  of  each 
district.  The  high  and  mountainous  valley  of  the  Haliac- 
mon  was,  according  to  Livy  P,  called  Ei.imi-.ia;  the  inha- 
bitants Elimiots,  who  are  included  by  Thucydidesl  among 
the  Macedonians :  the  district  is  also  called  after  their  name 
Eliuiiotis '.  Erom  thence  proceeds  the  road  to  Thessaly 
over  the  Cambunian  mountains*;  and  another  almost  im- 
practicable road  to  .Etolia  over  the  mountainous  country 


1  With  Strabo  VII.  8.  pag. 
330.  who  makes  Pieonia  ex- 
tend to  the  A-iius  (and  so  Pto- 
lemy p.  82.) ;  though  he  after- 
wards places  Alorus  to  the 
south  of  the  Lydias,  anil  yet 
iu  Boltiten.  There  is  however 
much  confusion  in  this  passage. 
k  See  below,  §.  17. 
'  VIII.  8.  p.  330. 
m  Liv.  XLIV.  9,  10.  Hence 
also  Pausaniss  (IX.  30.  3.  X. 
13.  3.)  appears  to  distinguish 

Dium  (r6  fori  ttj  11..,   and 

Strabo  (IX.  p.  4 1  o.  X.  p.  47 1 .) 
Leibethrum,  from  Pieria.  On 
the  other  hand,  Arrian.  Anab. 


1.  It,  places  the  (Sam*  of  Or- 
pheus at  Leibethra  (Plutarch 
Alexand.  14.)  in  Pieria. 

"  1  have  placed  Dium  at  the 
ruina  in  B.  du  Borage ;  Pla- 
tamona  is  perhaps  the  ancient 
temple  of  Hercides. 

"  VII.  8.  pag.  330.  eorap. 
Wesseling  ad  Anton,  [tin.  p. 
338.  and  Drakenb.  ad  Liv. 
XLII.  5  t .  The  Citium  of  Livy 
must  be  sought  for  near  E- 
ilessn. 

>'  XLII.  53. 

n  11.  99. 

•  Liv.  XLV.  30. 

s  Liv.  XLII.  53.  Compare 
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to  the  south  of  Elimcia1.  Tu  Elimeia  succeeded  Pabao^a, 
a  fertile  district,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  called  Aous, 
.-Eas,  or  Anus";  and  to  the  south  again  lay  Parohsa, 
which  was  crossed  by  the  river  Arachthus  at  the  beginning 
of  its  course  from  under  mount  Stympha*:  the  country 
near  this  mountain  was  called  Stymph.ea  (or  Tymphiea), 
extending  to  the  sources  of  the  Peneus  and  the  land  of  the 
.  Kihu  i.m-  :■ .  The  Atintanians  reached  beyond  the  coun- 
try of  the  Parauaeans,  and  within  that  of  the  Chaonians  as 
far  as  Illyria  z.  All  these  districts  are  indeed  divided  from 
Elinieia  by  the  great  chain  of  Pindus;  but  from  their  con- 
nexion with  that  region,  some  account  of  them  in  this  place 
was  indispensable. 

9.  A  small  valley  in  the  district  of  Elimeia,  which  lay  to 
the  north  towards  the  Illyrian  Dassaretians *,  was  inhabited 
by  the  Orestian  Macedonians'5,  who  doubtless  were  so  called 


Plutarch,  .knill.  9.  limgi/itvov 
Kara  rat  'EAtpi'ar  (the  passes  of 
Elimea  ?). 

'  Liv.  XLIII.  21.  see  above, 
§-  *■ 

"  Steph.  Byz.  in  Hapavaiot. 
According  to  Arrian  1.  7.  the 

tut  pa   TvpApains    and  Uapavalas, 

between  Elimea  and  Thessaly. 
Plutarch  Qu.  Gr.  13.  ef.  26. 
places  Parauaea  in  Molossis, 
Stephanus  in  Thesprotis,  as 
well  as  Tymphe.  Comp.  Thuc. 
II.  So.  It  is  now  called  Za- 
gori.  See  Geographischc  Ephe- 
meriden  vol.  XVII.  p.  429. 

*  Strab.  VII.  p.  325.  cf.  326. 
The  Paroraea  in  Paeonia,  Liv. 
XLII.51.  Plin.  IV.  17.  should 
be  distinguished  from  it. 

y  Strab.  VII.  p.  327.  cf.  326. 
Liv.  XLV.  30.  According  to 
Marsyas  in  Steph.  Byz.  in  v. 
AlffiKta,  ./Ethicia  lay  between 
Tymphaea  and  Athamania,  In 
Liv.  XXXII.  13.  should  pro- 
bably be  written,  m  Tymphira 
terra   Molottidui,    where  you 


would  arrive  by  mounting  the 
course  of  the  Aous. 

1  See  particularly  Polyb,  II. 
5.  Scylax  p.  10.  Comp.  Thu- 
cydides,  Livy,  and  Strabo  as 
above.  In  I'roxenus  ap.  Steph. 
Byz.  in  v.  Xaortu,  for  TnpavXiot, 
'AfiVfiovft  read  TlapaxHUQt,  *Aru>- 

Tovn .  It  is  mentioned  in  Pseud- 
Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  pa£. 
704.  ed.  Casaub.  that  At  inte- 
rna borders  on  Apulloniatis : 
and  hence  in  p.  710.  for  '  u- 
"Kmnlvtav  read  '\Ttrrdi/uy,  or  *A- 
fiavrivw. 

*  In  Liv.  XXXI.  40.  Sulpi- 
cius  goes  from  Elimea  to  O- 
rest  is.  and  from  thence  to  Dm-  - 
saretis  (on  the  lake  Lychnidus. 
XXVII.  32.  near  Lvnccstis. 
XXXI.  33.  XXXII.  g.  cf.  Po- 
lyb. V.  108.  Ptolem.  p.  83.). 
and  conquers  Pelion  on  the 
Erigon  (see  Arrian  I.  5.). 

b  MaKti6vtaif  ol  'OfUirrn*.  Po> 

lyb.  XVIII.  30.  Liv.  XXXflL 
34.  cf.  XLII.  38. 
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from  the  mountains  {''crt)  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  not  from 
Orettfs,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  The  valley  of  Orestise 
contained  a  lake,  in  which  was  the  town  Celetrum,  situated 
on  a  J icii i n la*'.  Its  position  coincides  with  that  of  the 
modern  C'asloria*  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  wild 
mountain-valley  near  the  source  of  the  Haliacmon  was  the 
ancient  Orestis.  Another  valley  in  Elimeia  was  called  Al- 
uopia,  or  Almonia,  an  ancient  settlement  of  the  Minyans, 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  appa- 
rently not  far  from  Pieriaf. 

10.  Elimeia,  together  with  the  surrounding  highlands, 
was  cold  and  rugged,  and  difficult  of  cultivations.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  neighbouring  district  of  Lvn- 
cestis,  the  country  of  the  Eyncesue,  who  had  received  their 
name,  according  to  a  Macedonian  inflexion'',  from  Lynciis'. 
Lyncus  was  the  name  of  the  whole  district,  and  not  of  any 
one  city,  as  in  early  times  there  were  only  unfortified  vtl- 


«  Or  "OpnTTw,  Strab.  VII. 
p.  316. 

•»  Liv.  XXXI.  40. 

*  Mannert  denies  this 
P>5'9-):  t*ut  without  the  au- 
ihoritv  of  any  good  map.  See 
Pouqueville  torn.  II.  pag.  322. 
Orestia  was  beyond  Macedo- 
nia, according  to  Staph.  Byz. 

'  This  is  evident  from  the 
following  passages,  Plin.  H.  N. 
IV.  15.  In  Thestaiia  autcm  Or- 
chomenu*  Minyeut  ante  dictut  el 
oppidum  Almon  ab  aJiis  Salmon. 
Schol.  Apollon.  II.  1  1 86.  fliwi- 
rm  na\  *Opj(ofuvov  jivTjfinvtvtiv 
ToG  fu$opiov  M<ut«oWi'nt  *ni  Ot u- 
miAim.  Steph.  lit  /  Mn  i. 1  w6\tt 
©ftruaXiat  if  *p6rrtpov  AX^MMa ; 
Diod.  XX.  110.  where  Oreho- 
menus  nnd  Oium  are  men- 
tioned together  as  cities  in  ex- 
istence in  Olynip.  119.  3  ;  Eu- 
slalh.  ad  II.  IX.  p.  661.  4.  ed. 
Baa.  (cf.  II.  p.  206.  22.)  who 
states  that  the  Thcssalian  or 


Macedonian  Orchomcnus  was 
in  his  time  called  Charmenas. 
See  Orehomeno*  pp.  139,  249. 
where  it  is  also  shewn  that  the 
Haltnopians,  or  Salmoiiians. 
were  an  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Minyie. 

*  Livy  XLV.  30.  says  of 
EordtrK,  Lyncestis,  Pelagonia, 
Atintaiiia,  Tympha-a,  and  Eli- 
miotis,  frigida  fuer  omnit  dura- 
ifvr  1  u  I  in  ct  aspera  plaga  est. 

11  Among  the  Macedonian 
gentile-names,  such  as  I.yn- 
ceaUe,  Orestw,  Diastffi  (Sleph. 
Byat.  in  &iov).  may  also  be  in- 
cluded the  Cyrrhestffi  (Plin. 
H.  N.  IV.  17.)  of  the  region 
Cyrrhus  (Thue.  II.  100.  Diod. 
XVIII.  4.  Steph.  Byx.  in  Mo»- 
Oapai) . 

'  Thiic.  IV.  83,  124,  129. 
Liv.  XXVI.  25.  XXXI.  33.  see 
p.  476.  note  "\  p.  477,  note  ". 
and  §.  27. 
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lages  in  this  part*.  It  was  surrounded  on  nil  sides  by 
mountains;  a  narrow  pass  between  two  heights  being  llic 
chief  road  to  the  coast'.  The  position  of  Lyncus  is  arm- 
rately  determinetl  by  the  course  of  the  Egnatian  Roman 
road  from  Dyrrachium,  which,  after  crossing  the  Illyrian 
mountains  at  Pylon  (or  the  gateway),  led  by  Heraclea  Lyn- 
ccstis,  and  through  the  country  of  the  Lyncesln?  and  Eor- 
dians,  to  Edessa  and  Pclla"1;  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that 
the  mons  Bora  of  Livy,  i.  e.  the  licrmius,  lay  to  the  south 
of  it".  Consequently  the  Lyncestte  must  have  inhabited 
the  mountains  south  of  the  Erigon,  and  a  part  of  the  valley 
in  which  that  river  flowed ;  which  is  confirmed  by  other  ac- 
counts of  ancient  writers".  The  country  of  the  Eouuians 
is  also  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  Egnntiati  way : 
viz.  to  the  east  of  Lyncus  and  west  of  Edessa,  and  there- 
fore in  the  valley  of  the  Lydias,  to  the  north  of  ElimeaP 
and  the  Bcriuius'i.  In  order  U>  jjo  from  I  he  valley  of  the 
Erigon  to  Thessaly,  the  way  passed  first  through  Eordiea 
and  then  through  Elimiotis r. 

11.  Dbuiiiopus  (f,  Afuffaro;)  wns  the  name  of  a  tract  of 


k  Thuc.  IV.  1 24.  rnr  rod  'Ap- 
ptffaiav  Ko>iMt.  Heraclea  Lyn- 
cestis  appears  to  have  been  a 
late  settlement. 

1  Thuc.  IV.  127. 

m  Strob.  VII.  p.  323.  This 
road,  which,  according  to  the 
tab.  Peutinger,  and  the  Itin. 
Anton,  pag.  318,  329.  passes 
through  Lychnidus,  Heraclea 
Lynccstis.  Cellee,  Edessa,  Pella, 
and  Therma,  evidently  in  the 
higher  parts  followed  the  di- 
rection of  an  ancient  pass,  the 
f(hri>pos  'mVji-  61a  Ti) v  &aa<TapfjTi&ot 
(see  p.  474.  note  •)  Kara  Avyxon, 
riut.  Flamin,  4.  and  also  Liv. 
XXXII.  9.  where  for  Lychni- 
dum  read  Lyncum. 

"This  follows  from  Li  v .  X  L  V. 
29.  Quarta  regio  trans  Boram 
montem  (with  respect  to  which 


the  tertia  regio  was  versus 
tentrionent,  and  therefore  v 
meridiem  of  this),  and  XLV.  30. 
Quartam  regionem   Eordai  tt 
Lyncestte  el  Pelaganes  iucolunt, 

"  Fur  example,  the  way  in 
Livy  XXVI.  25.  cf.  XXXI.'  33. 
where  the  river  Bevus  is  also 
mentioned,  probably  one  of 
the  branches,  which,  according 
to  Strabo  VII.  p.  327,  fall  into 

the  Erigon  in  Avyjcqo-rur. 

V  In  Liv.  XL1I.  53.  Perseus 
goes  from  Pclla  through  Eor- 
drea  to  Elimea.  The  Incus  Be- 
gorrites  appears  to  be  the  lake 
Citrini. 

t  See  above,  note 

'  Arrian  I.  7.  The  river 
Eordaicus,  ibid.  I.  5,  probably 
runs  from  Eordiea  into  tin 
Erigon. 
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country  along  the  Erignn\  which  was  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  Pa-onia',  and  probablv  lay  tn  the  east  of  Lyncestis 
ami  north  of  Koriheau.  In  Pnponia  also  was  situated  the 
rugged  district  of  Pki.acoma,  to  the  north  of  Lyncestis*, 
having  on  its  northern  frontiers  narrow  passes,  which  pro- 
tected it  from  the  incursions  of  the  Dardanians?.  As  to 
other  parts  of  the  extensive  territory  of  P.ronia  (in  compa- 
rison with  which  Macedonia  was  originally  very  inconsider- 
able in  size),  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that,  beginning 
near  the  source  of  the  Axius,  the  banks  of  which  river  had 
from  early  times  becfD  occupied  by  Pawiian  tribes,  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  extended  down  to  Pel  la  and  the  coast*; 
though,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  could  not  have  actually 
reached  the  edge  of  the  sea,  as  the  frontiers  of  Rottiai's  and 
Mvgdonia  at  this  point  came  into  contact  with  one  another1. 
Immediately  to  the  north  of  Lower  Macedonia,  i.  e.  to  the 
north  of  Macedonian  Pa-onia,  Mottiai's,  and  M  vgdonia,  but 
without  the  confines  of  these  provinces,  was  situated,  as  wc 
learn  from  Thucydides b,  the  Pwonian  city  of  Dobekdsc. 
The  king  of  the  Odrvsians  arrived,  according  to  the  same 


•  Liv.  XXXIX.  53.  Strab. 
VII.  p.  317.  Places,  Bryaniuni. 
Alcomenee,  Stymbara  (Stubera 
Livy,  Irv&fppa  Polybius).  In 
Livy  XXXI.  39,  40.  Sulpicius 
follows  a  mountain-road  from 
Stubera  to  Kordiea,  and  then 
lo  KlirncH ;  compare  Polvb. 
XVIII.  6.  3. 

«  Liv.  XXXIX.  S3- 

"  See  above,  note  \ 

■  By  the  road  per  Pelayo- 
niam  et  Lynrum  et  ftottitram  in 
Thefnalinm,  Liv.  XXVI.  25. 
That  if  borders  on  Deurinpux 
U  shewn  by  Liv.  XXXI.  39. 

t  Liv.  XXXI.  38,  33.  comp. 
Gatierer  Commemat  torn.  VI. 
p.  67. 

■  Thucyd.   II.  99.   r')i  ll'lm- 

pi'iii  irapA  ruv  '  ,\f-,;.>-  -  >  .t  :■  trri- 

yrjv  rtwi  Ka0rjKoverav  avtaStv  fii)(pt 


riAXijt  m?i  floXwircnjr.  The  same 
strip  of  land  was  included  by 
/Emilius  Paul  us  in  his  tertia 
regio,  according  to  Livy  XLV. 
39.  Adjecta  huic  parti  regio 
I'irniiiir.  qua  ab  ocean*  prater 
.iimni  amjtem  porrigitur. 
*  See  above,  p.  470.  note 
h  II.  99.  where  Sitalces  is 
going  to  make  a  descent  into 
Liiwcr  Mari'ddiiiii,  1  he  ciumlry 
of  Pcrdiccas,  from  Doberus 
Kara  *nfiv<fir)ii.  lie  then  invades 
(II.  100.)  Kidomene.  Goiiynin, 
Atnlante,  and  Eitropus  (Euro- 
pas  ad  A-rium  ttmnrm,  Plin.  IV. 
'"•).  probably  places  in  Pa-o- 
nia. but  certainly  not  Botliwa 
or  Mvgdonia. 

'  II.  98.  tlm'owt  Aiidtyxc, 
Herod.  VII.  113. 
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writer11,  al  this  place  after  having  come  from  his  dominions, 
which  were  l>oundcd  by  the  Strymon,  over  mount  Cercine ; 
in  which  passage  he  left  the  Pa?onians  to  the  right,  and  to 
the  left  the  Sintes  and  Maedi  (Thracian  races,  supposed  by 
Gatterer  to  have  penetrated  hither  when  the  Siropwonians 
and  others  crossed  over  to  Asia1).  From  which  notices  I 
have  ventured  to  set  down  the  mountain,  the  city,  and  na- 
tions just  mentioned,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 


map' 


Early  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia. 

made 


12.  The  subject  of  this  dissertation  made  it  necessary  for 
us  to  enter  into  the  above  detail  as  to  the  several  provinces 
ami  divisions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia.  \Vc  must 
now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon  ;  an  investigation  in  which  wc  arc  for- 
tunately assisted  by  the  clear  and  accurate  account  of  Thu- 
cydides,  who  lived  at  no  great  distance  from  the  country 
which  he  describes ;  and  whose  words  I  now  transcribe  as 
follows  (II.  99.). 

"  Accordingly,  the  subjects  of  Sitalces  mustered  at  Do- 
"  berus,  and  prepared  for  a  descent  into  Lower  Macedonia, 
"  which  country  was  under  the  rule  of  Perdiccas.  For  to 
M  the  Macedonians  belongs  the  Lynceste  and  the  Elimiots, 
"  and  other  nations  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  country, 
"  which  are  the  allies  and  subjects'1  of  these  Macedonians', 
"  but  have  nevertheless  princes  of  their  own.  The  present 
"  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  extending  along  the  seak,  was 
"first  occupied  by  Alexander  the  father  of  Perdiccas,  and 
"  his  ancestors  of  the  family  of  Temenus,  who  came  origi- 
"  dally  from  Argos;  and  ruled  over  it,  having  by  force  of 


*  II.  08. 

'  Herod.  V.  15.  Concerning 
the  settlements  of  the  Simians, 
see  Mumiert  vol.  VII.  pag. 
502. 

1  Doberus  coincides  with  the 
modern  Doirtm,  The  Kffwt«wT«t 
Xi/ivrj,  Arrian  I.  11,  is  probably 


the  lake  near  Doiran. 

^  ruv  yap  MaKt&ovwp  ctiri. 

■  '  .•:■.«••■.  1.  as  the  Magnetes  to 
the  Thesstilians. 

'  Those  of  Perdiccas. 

u  rq*  irapi  (according  to  Bek- 
ker)  Ba\u<T<Tav  vvv  Mn«  Aoyi'ay. 
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"•mis  expelled  llie  I'icriuns  from  I'ieria ',  and  die  Bot- 
"  tia?ans  from  the  district  called  Bottiicn.  They  also  ob- 
"  Mined  in  IVconiii  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  extending 
"  along  the  river  Axius  down  to  Pella  and  the  sea :  and  on 
"  the  further  side  of  die  Axius  they  possess  the  district 
M  called  Mygdonia,  as  far  as  the  Strymon,  of  which  they 
"  dispossessed  the  Kilones.  They  also  dislodged  the  Eor- 
M  dians  from  the  country  still  called  Eordia,  and  from  Al- 
"  mopia  the  Almopians.  These  Macedonians  also  subdued 
"  those  other  nations  which  they  now  possess ;  viz.  Anthe- 
"  nms,  together  with  Crestonia  and  Bisaltia,  und  a  large 
'*  part  of  the  Macedonians  themselves.  The  whole  of  this 
"country  together  is  called  Macedonia;  and  Pcrdiccas, 
H  the  son  of  Alexander,  was  king  of  it  when  Sitnleos  made 
"  his  invasion." 

13.  This  chapter  has  not  by  any  mcuns  been  exhausted 
by  those  who  have  written  on  the  growth  and  size  of  Mace- 
donia; and  therefore  it  will  be  convenient  to  set  down  some 
of  the  chief  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  that  the  Macedonians,  who 
made  the  conquest,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
were  not  the  whole  Afaefiloii'nm  nation,  but  only  a  part  of 
it.  There  were  in  the  mountainous  districts  Macedonian 
tribes,  which  hod  their  own  kings,  and  originally  were  not 
subject  to  the  Tenienidie.  These  are  the  Macedonian  high- 
landers  of  Herodotus'",  from  whose  district  the  road  passed 
over  mount  Olympus  (the  Catnhunian  chain)  into  the  coun- 
try of  (he  l'crrha'bians  "  ;  and  it  began,  as  has  been  ulreudv 
remarked,  in  Klimcia".  The  Klimiots  were,  according  to 
Thin ydides.  one  portion  of  these'  Macedonians,  the  Lyn- 
cestie  another ;  Imlli  which  npjx-llations  were  merely  local, 
and  the  full  title  was  "the  A/mnhnimiM  in  Lynatx"  or 
"  the  Macedonian  Lyneesta-r."  Of  the  remaining  Macedo- 
nian nations  in  the  mountain-districts  we  only  know  the 

'The  substance  of  the  clause*       "  Above,  p.  473.  note  *. 
omitted  is  jjiven  below.  t  Tims  Time.  IV'.  83.  eoinp. 

■  VII.  nt.  if.  iji.  173.  Xenoph.  Hell.  V.  1.  38. 
"  See  book  I.  eh.  1.  |,  3. 
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name  of  the  Orestir  i ;  at  least  there  arc  no  others  who  can 
with  auv  certainty  be  considered  as  Macedonians. 

14.  The  name  of  Macedonia  was  not  therefore,  as  some 
have  supposed,  confined  to  the  royal  dynasty  of  Edessa, 
hut  was  a  national  appellation ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  even 
stated  that  those  very  lungs  subdued,  among  other  nations, 
a  large  portion  of  the  Macedonians.  The  tribes  of  Upper 
Macedonia  were  long  governed  by  their  own  princes ;  thus 
Antiochus  was  king  of  the  Oresta?  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war';  the  Lyncesue  were  under  the  rule  of 
Arrhibeeus,  the  son  of  Broinerus',  the  great  grandfather, 
by  the  mother's  side,  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  derived 
his  descent  (nor  altogether  without  probability)  from  tla 
Bacchiads,  the  ancient  rulers  of  Corinth  ';  and  these  kings, 
though  properly  recognising  the  supremacy  of  the  Teme- 
nidae,  were  nevertheless  at  times  their  nearest,  and  therefore 
most  dangerous  enemies11. 

15.  The  Macedonian  kingdom  of  the  Temenidie,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  from  a  single  point  of  the  Macedonian 
territory,  concerning  the  position  of  which  there  are  various 
traditions.  According  to  Herodotus,  three  brothers  of  the 
family  of  Temenus,  Gauanes,  Aeropus,  and  Perdiccas,  fled 
from  Argos  to  Illyria,  from  thence  passed  on  to  Lcbaa  in 
Upper  Macedonia,  and  served  the  king  of  the  country  (who 
was  therefore  a  Macedonian)  as  shepherds.  From  this  place 
they  again  fled,  and  dwelt  in  another  part  of  Macedonia, 
near  the  gardens  of  Midas,  in  mount  Bermius  (near  />',  - 
rara),  from  which  place  they  subdued  the  neighbouring 
country  x.  Thucydides  so  far  recognises  this  tradition,  that 
he  likewise  considers  Perdiccas  as  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom, reckoning  eight  kings  down  to  ArchclausT.  The 

•t  Above,  pag.  474.  note  b.  •  Thuc.  IV.  79,  83. 

Thucydides  II. 80,  distinguishes  •  Strah.  VII.  p.  326.  Oomp. 

the  Orcstte  from  the  Macedo-  book  I.  eh.  7.  15. 

uinns,  viz.  from  those  of  Per-  "  IUpSUicat  fyytv  «»  «V^<iT«i 

dict'ft.".  MaxffloKBn  Trjv  Svrafui>  against 

'  Thuc.  II.  80,  Perhaps  from  Arrhibaeus,  Thuc.  IV.  124. 

\us  name  he  \va.s  of  the  family  *  Herod.  VIII.  137,  138. 

of  the  Aleuada-.  >  II.  100.    These  were,  ac- 
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other  account,  however,  that  there  were  three  kings  before 
Perdiccas,  is  unquestionably  not  the  mere  invention  of  later 
historians,  but  was  derived,  as  well  as  the  other,  from  some 
local  tradition.  According  to  this  account  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  began  at  Edtxm  which  hod  been  taken  by  Ca- 
ranu.H,  of  the  family  of  the  Temenidfc,  and  by  him  named 
after  a  goatherd,  who  rendered  him  assistance,  ,<Eg«  (or 
JEgew*).  Both  narrations  have  equally  a  traditional  cha- 
racter,  and  were  doubtless  of  Macedonian  origin,  only  that 
the  latter  appears  to  huvc  l>een  combined  with  an  Argive 
legend  of  a  brother  of  the  powerful  Phido  having  gone  to 
the  north.  The  claim  of  Edesaa  is  alio  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  even  when  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  royal  re- 
sidence, it  still  continued  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of 
Temenus'  race,  and,  as  Diodorus  says,  the  hearth  of  their 
empire  b. 

16.  Edessa  and  the  gardens  of  Midas  were  both  situated 
between  the  l.ydias  and  the  Haliacnion,  in  the  original  and 
proper  country  of  Macedonia,  according  to  the  account  of 
Herodotus c.  The  manner  in  which  the  dominions  of  the 
Temenida?  were  extended  along  the  sea-coast,  and  towards 
the  interior,  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  who  comprises  in 
one  general  view  all  the  conquests  of  these  princes  until  the 
reign  of  Alexander.  For  to  suppose  that  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Amyntas,  made  all  these  conquests,  is  an  error  which 
is  even  refuted  by  the  words  of  Thucydides;  although  it 
is  very  possible  that  this  prince,  who  began  his  reign  about 


cording  to  Herodotus,  Perdic- 
cw,  ArgKus,  Philip,  Aeropus, 
Alee t as,  Amyntas,  Alexander, 
and  Perdiccas. 

■  Edessa  on  the  Via  Egnatia, 
»8.  m.  p.  from  Fella.  6j — 66. 
from  Heraclea  Lyncestis  (An- 
tonin.  Itinerar.  pp.  319.  330; 
the  tub.  IVuting.  jives  less  ac- 
curately 45  and  77  m.  p.)  is 
probably  the  modern  Vodina. 

•  See  Dexippu*  ap.  Syncell. 
p.  163.  Euaeb.  Seal,  p.  47-  of. 

VOL.  1. 


37.  Justin  VII.  i.  Solin.  IX. 
14.  Dexippus  quotes  Tbeo- 
pompus  for  Caranu*.  Marsyas 
(perhaps  the  cotemporary  of 
Alexander  and  Antigonus)  re- 
lated a  fable  concerning  Cce- 
nua.  the  successor  of  Caranua, 
Etym.  Mag.  p.  513  4°-  Etym. 
Gud.  p.  332.  41. 

*"  Diod.  XIX,  5a.  XXII.  p. 
307.  Bip.  Plin.  IV.  17.  Solin. 
IX.  14.  comp.  Justin  VII.  I, 

1  See  below,  ,.17. 
1  i 
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the  73d  Olympiad  (488  B.  C),  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
power,  and  was  the  brother-in-law  of  a  Persian  general d, 
added  considerably  to  the  territory  which  he  had  inherited'. 
But  when  Xerxes  undertook  his  great  expedition  against 
Greece,  the  power  of  Macedon  was  as  great  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides ;  nor  was  its  territory  much  enlarged 
during  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponncsian 
wars'.  For  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  (481  B.  C.)  the 
Pierians  were  already  settled  in  New  Pieria,  especially  in 
the  fortified  towns  of  Phagres  and  Pergamus,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Pangwum  s,  whither  they  retired,  after  having  been 
driven  out  of  Old  Pieria  by  the  Macedonian  kings h ;  in 
fact,  this  extension  of  the  territory  of  Macedon  must  have 
taken  place  at  an  early  period Moreover,  Olynthus  was, 
according  to  Herodotus k,  at  least  before  480  B.  C,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bottiaeans,  who  had,  as  we  learn  from  both 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  expelled  the  Macedonians  from 
the  ancient  BottiaTs;  consequently  this  district  had  been 
under  the  rule  of  the  Macedonians  before  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes.    Thirdly,  Amyntas  the  Macedonian,  in  503  B.C., 


A  Herod.  V.  21.  VIII.  136. 
Justin  VII.  3. 

•  Consequently  the  fable, 
that  Xerxes  gave  Alexander  all 
the  country  between  mounts 
Olympus  and  Hsemus  (Justin 
VII. 4.)  is  not  entirely  fabulous. 

r  Gatterer  Commentat.  vol. 
IV,  p.  96.  vol.  VI.  p.  15.  is  more 
accurate  on  this  point  than  Pop- 
po  Thucyd.  vol.  II.  p.  42 1 . 

s  Herod.  VII.  1 1 2.  Although 
'Htuv  M  &pq*yi  in  Thuc.  IV. 
7.  cannot  be  that  on  the  Stry- 
mon,  yet  Eustathius  ad  II.  II. 
566.  p.  217.  ed.  Bas.  is  incor- 
rect in  distinguishing  'H«a>v  in 
Pieria  from  that  on  the  Stry- 
mon  (comp.  Steph.  Byz.  in 
tbk»,  Schol.  Thuc.  I.'  98.) ; 
and  Raoul-Rochctie.  Histoire 
des  Colonies  Grecques,  torn. 


III.  p.  207,  should  not  have 
followed  him,  since  Pieria,  viz. 
Ncw-Pieria,  reaches  in  this 
point  to  the  Strymon.  But 
the  'Midi-  of  Thucydides  is  not 
in  Pieria,  but  in  Chalcidice. 

h  Thuc.  II.  99. 

1  The  expression  of  Thucy- 
dides, cat  rrt  xai  viy  Hupuds 
idAirot  KaArirat,  proves  that  the 
circumstance  had  taken  place 
long  before.  Hence  arose  the 
fabulous  genealogies  of  Pierus 
and  Etnathius,  the  sons  of  Ma- 
cednus,&c. ;  Marsyas  ap.  Schot. 
II.  XIV.  226.  comp.  Pausan. 
IX.  29.  1. 

"  VIII.  127.  Thucydides  also 
includes  the  Bottiieans.  I.  57. 
(cf.  IV.  57.)  among  those  nri 

Qpaxrft.  Borrwwu  t'v  QpiUg,  Cti- 
limachus  fragm.  75,  41. 
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ercd  Anthemus  in  C  hale  id  ice  to  the  Pisistratida- 1 ;  the 
me  argument  therefore  applies  in  this  case  also.  Anthe- 
ub,  however,  could  hardly  have  been  obtained  without 
fygdonia:  and  that  this  district  was  then  a  part  nf  the 
acedonian  dominions  is  probable  also  from  the  following 
sons'".  According  to  Thucydides,  the  Macedonians 
drove  out  the  nation  of  the  Edonians"  from  Mygdonia, 
between  the  rivers  Axius  and  Strymon ;  and  accordingly 
find  the  Edonians  always  mentioned  as  dwelling  to  the 
st  of  the  Strymon,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pangteum.  Now 
Ennea  Hodoi,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Strymon, 
was,  according  to  Herodotus",  in  the  possession  of  the  Edo- 
nians in  the  year  481  B.  C. ;  and  Myrcinus,  in  the  same 
egion,  was  found  by  Histitetis,  when  he  visited  it,  to  be  an 
Edoninn  district  P,  as  it  was  at  a  later  period  by  Brasidas  1. 
The  latter  argument  is  not  indeed  of  itself  decisive,  as  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Edonians  were  only  driven  together 
Ly  the  conquests  of  the  Macedonians,  and  had  previounly 
been  in  possession  nf  the  further  side  of  the  Strymon;  but 
when  combined  with  the  former  facts  it  offers  an  almost 
certain  proof  that  the  whole  country,  from  lake  Bolhe  to 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  Peneus,  was  subject  to  the 
Macedonians  before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  '.  Methone* 


1  Herod.  V.  94.  Concerning 
the  position  of  Anthemus.  see 
Plin.  H.  N.  IV.  17.  Hence  the 
rarypa  ' Aid* fiuvtrui  of  the  Mace* 
(Ionian  army,  Heaychius  in  v. 

R>  An  objection  which  might 
be  derived  from  Thucyd.  I.  58. 
where,  according  to  the  old 
reading,  Mygdonia  is  distin- 
guished from  the  kingdom  of 
Perdiccas,  is  removed  by  omit- 
ting the  rt  after  Mvytoviat, 
which  Bekker  and  Poppo  have 
expunged,  with  good  MSS. 

n  The  distinction  taken  by 
Tsetzes  ad  Lycoph.  419.  be- 
tween the  "Hflwut  and  'H/Woi, 
viz.  that  the  former  dwelt  on 


the  coast,  the  latter  inland, 
cannot  be  supported.  For  in- 
stance. Thucyd.  I.  100.  calls 
those  by  Amphipolis  'HS*>»o<. 

-  VII.  1 14. 

p  Herod.  V.  1  1,  24. 

1  Thuc.  IV.  107. 

■  But  rd  iVrif  MoKtiovtav  iSvta, 
Herod.  VI.  44,  are  not  the 
nations  in  Macedonia,  (Heyne 
Opuacul.  Acad.  IV.  p.  164.). 
but  those  between  Macedonia 
and  Persia.  See  Boeckh's  Eco- 
nomy of  Athens,  vol.  II.  pag. 
483.  note. 

•  Forty  stadia  beyond  Pydna. 
Strabo. 

1  i  2 
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was  on  this  coast  the  only  interruption  to  the  scries  of  Ma- 
cedonian possessions ;  this  Eretrian  colony  had  heen,  ahout 
the  10th  Olympiad  (746  B.  C),  together  with  the  numerous 
Euboean  settlements  in  Chalcidice u,  at  a  period  when  the 
power  of  the  Macedonians  on  this  line  of  coast  was  very  in- 
significant ;  and  it  preserved  its  independence  until  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas*. 

17.  From  the  facts  now  ascertained,  we  may  deduce  a 
result  of  some  importance  with  regard  to  the  language  of  He- 
rodotus. This  historian  clearly  and  precisely  distinguishes 
between  Bottiais  and  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  V, 
although  it  is  certain  that  Bottiai's  was  then  in  the  power  of 
the  Macedonians  z ;  Macedonia  he  classes  as  a  district  with 
Bottiai's,  Mygdonia,  and  Pieria.  He  uses  the  word,  there- 
fore, not  in  a  political,  but  in  a  national  sense ;  i.  e.  he  re- 
stricts it  to  the  territory  originally  possessed  by  the  Mace- 
donian nation,  not  applying  it  to  countries  which  had  been 
obtained  by  conquest  or  political  preponderance.  The  Ma- 
cedonia of  Herodotus  is  consequently  the  territory  of  the 
Macedonians  before  ail  the  conquests  of  the  Tementda?.  It 
extended,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  a  narrow  tongue 
down  to  the  seaa;  a  fact  disregarded  by  Thucydides,  when 
he  states  that  the  wast  of  Lower  Macedonia  was  first  re- 
duced by  the  Temenidse  b.  Further  from  the  sea,  however, 
the  ancient  Macedonia  had  a  much  wider  extent,  and  in- 


1  Plutarch  Qu.  Gr.  it. 

••  Aristot.  ap.  Strab.  X.  pag. 
447.  Conon  Narr.  c.  10.  Ra- 
oul-Rochette.  Histoire  des  Co- 
lonies Grecques,  torn.  III.  pp. 
198  sqq. 

1  Pydna,  however,  early  be- 
longed  to  the  Macedonians, 
Thucyd.  I.  137.  Diod.  XIII. 
49.  Scylax  p.  26.  calls  Pydna 
and  Methone  Greek  cities  ;  but 
that  proves  nothing  for  their 
independence. 

y  Above,  p.  74a,  note  s.  No 
one  surely  will  distinguish  be- 
tween     7  MoKfJWic  and  7  Ma- 


fccdovta. 

»  Above,  §,  16.  Herodotus 
also  mentions  together,  ainonu 
the  allies  of  Xerxes,  VII.  185, 
the  Eordians  (in  Physea.  see 
below,  pag.  486,  note  k).  the 
Rot ti leans  (near  Olynthus).  and 
the  Chaleideans.  Concerning 
the  Brygians,  see  below,  $.  30. 

*  Besides  VII.  127.  see  aJ»o 
VII.  173.  concerning  ihe  road 
from  Lower  Macedonia  to  Thes- 
saly. 

"    wparot    (npimr  Bekker) 
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eluded  the  districts  of  Edessa  and  Bercea,  Lyncestis,  Orcs- 
t is.  and  Elinieia :  for  Macedonia  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  on  die  one  side  bounded  by  mount  Olympus 
(which  ridge,  where  it  borders  on  Pieriac,  was  called  the 
Macedonian  mountains'1),  and  on  the  other  by  mount  Dy- 
soruin.  This  last  fact  is  evident  from  the  statement  of  the 
same  writer',  that  a  very  short  way  led  from  the  Prasiun 
lake  to  Macedonia,  passing  first  to  the  mine  from  which 
Alexander  obtained  an  immense  supply  of  precious  metal; 
aud  then,  that  having  crossed  mount  Dysorum,  vou  were 
in  Macedonia;  i.  e.  evidently  in  the  original  Macedonia, 
since  be  expressly  excludes  from  it  the  mine  which  had 
been  a  subsequent  accession.  The  Frasian  lake  was  in 
I'souia  1  :  but  in  what  district  of  it  is  not  known  5;  mount 
Dysorum,  however,  can  only  l>e  looked  for  to  the  north  of 
Edessa  and  to  the  west  of  the  Axius,  Macedonia  Proper 
not  extending  so  far  as  that  river.  In  this  manner  it  is 
placed  in  the  accompanying  map;  in  which  also  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  Macedonian  race  are  laid  down  according 
to  the  results  obtained  by  these  researches. 

18.  On  the  other  conquests  of  the  Macedonians  little 
be  said.  The  occupation  of  Bisaltia  and  Crestonica 
as  subsequent  to  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  Thracian 
king  of  these  districts  fled  away,  and  left  bis  kingdom  a 
prey  to  the  ambition  of  Alexander  h,  who  thus  extended  his 
empire  to  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  which  was  the  boun- 
dary of  Macedonia  in  the  days  of  Thucydides  and  of  Scy- 
lax,  and  remained  so  until  the  time  of  Philip.  At  what 
time  the  Macedonian  kings  reduced  that  part  of  Pwonia 
which  stretched  along  the  Axius,  Eordsea,  Almopia,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  Macedonians  themselves,  we  are  nowhere 
informed ;  and  to  infer  from  Thucydides  that  these  con- 
quests succeeded  that  of  Mygdonia,  and  preceded  that  of 


to  th 
18 
need 
was  ( 


*  Near  the  pass  Volustana, 
Lit.  XLIV.  2.  which  led  to 
Uli hum.  p.  47),  note 

'  VII.  ui. 

«  V.  17. 


'  Herod.  V.  15,  16. 
«  See  Poppo  Thucyd.  vol. 
II.  p.  344.  Maanert  vol.  VII. 

V-  495- 

■  Herod.  VIII.  16. 
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Anthcmus,  would  be  laying  too  much  weight  upon  the  order 
in  which  he  arranges  the  events ;  in  which,  although  he 
doubtless  paid  some  regard  to  chronology,  the  context  re- 
quired that  the  conquests  on  the  coast  should  be  mentioned 
before  those  of  the  interior.  Eordsea  was  probably  subju- 
gated at  a  very  early  period,  since  it  lay,  as  it  were,  in  a 
bay  of  the  Macedonian  territory ;  and  a  very  credible  tra- 
dition has  been  preserved  by  Dexippus ',  that  Caranus  had 
in  early  times  made  an  alliance  with  the  Orestae  against  the 
Eordians,  and  founded  his  kingdom  by  the  subjugation  of 
that  nation.  In  fact,  the  first  nation  with  whom  the  king 
of  Edcssa  had  to  contend  was  these  Eordians.  They  were, 
according  to  Thucydides,  nearly  annihilated  by  a  war  of 
extermination  ;  a  small  number  of  them  escaped  to  Physca 
in  Mygdoniak;  which  district  therefore  was  not  as  yet 
under  the  power  of  the  Macedonians. 

19-  Among  those  parts  of  Macedonia  Proper  which  were 
reduced  by  the  Temenidse,  Elimeia  may  in  particular  be 
mentioned,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  circumstances. 
Perdiccas,  the  son  of  Alexander,  was  at  war  with  his  brother 
Philip,  with  whom  he  was  to  have  divided  his  kingdom1, 
and  also  with  Derdas m.  The  brothers  of  Derdas,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  made  a  descent  from  the  highlands,  that  is,  from 
one  of  the  districts  Elimeia,  Orestis,  or  Lyncus,  into  the 
dominions  of  Perdiccas".  Derdas,  a  prince  of  the  Elimiots 
in  the  time  of  Agesilaus",  evidently  belonged  to  the  same 
family.  Now  the  elder  Derdas P  was  the  son  i»f  Arrhibaeus, 
and  cousin  of  Perdiccas;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  Teme- 
nidse reduced  Elimeia;  and  a  branch  of  the  same  family 


'  In  SynceJlus  and  Eusebius 
Seal,  the  reading  is  Dardanians 
for  Eordians ;  the  latter,  which 
is  evidently  the  correct  read- 
ing, is  preserved  in  the  Arme- 
nian Eusebius,  p.  168.  ed.  Mai. 

k  According  to  Ptolemy  p. 
83.  In  Stepk.  Byz.  it  should 
probably  be  written,  'Eoptauu, 


HO  UN  ,    \lr>»fi'-ni  r.U  \Jt>,:.. 

viat. 

1  Thuc.  II.  100.  cf.  I.  57. 
VI.  7. 

■  Thuc.  I.  57. 
"  I  59- 

0  Xenoph.  Hell.  V.  1.  3R. 
f  According  to  Schol.  Tbm  . 

I-  57- 
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received  this  district  as  their  peculiar  possessions.  A  sepa- 
rate king  of  Elimcia  occurs  as  laic  as  the  time  of  Aristotle'. 
Although  in  later  times  all  these  separate  sovereignties, 
both  of  the  Temetnda'  and  of  other  princes,  were  sup- 
pressed, and  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia  were  equally 
ruled  from  the  city  of  Pella;  yet  the  tribes  of  the  high- 
lands still  remained  to  a  certain  degree  distinct.  Even  at 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  Elimiots,  Lynceslar,  Orcsta?,  and 
Tymphorans  fought  in  sej»arate  bodies';  and  several  per- 
sons are  denoted  in  the  history  of  Macedoti  by  the  surname 
of  Lyncestes.  Those  in  the  lowlands,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  known  by  the  general  name  of  Macedonians ;  and  it 
should  be  observed,  that  there  were  also  Macedonians  dwell- 
ing in  Pieria,  Bottiais,  Mygdonia,  Eorda-a,  and  Almopia1, 
who  had,  according  to  Thucydides,  driven  out  the  native 
inhabitants;  while  Paronia  and  Uisaltia,  together  with  An- 
themus  and  Oestonica,  remained  in  the  possession  of  those 
tribes  which  had  been  settled  there  before  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia  u. 

On  the  national  affinity  (if  the  original  Macedonians. 
30.  From  what  has  been  already  -said  it  is  plain  that 


i  Hence  perhaps  we  might 
separate  (u^iaya  '  '" 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
and  refer  the  Utter  rather  to 
Lyncus.  tlie  latter  to  Elimea. 

'  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8. 

'  Died.  XVII.  y. 

1  Pliny  H.  N.  IV.  17.  men- 
tions Almopumi,  together  with 
Eordians,  on  the  banks  of  (he 
Axias;  and  in  Ptolemy  p.  83. 
Almopia  is  the  country  near 
Europus ;  it  was  to  this  place 
that  the  Almopians  probably 
fled.  This  also  explains  the 
genealogical  connexion  with 
Paeon  and  Edonus,  Orchamt- 
mot  p.  250.  note  a. 

"  Of  ancient  wan.  of  the 


Macedonians,  not  mentioned 
by  Thucydides.  I  may  mention 
1  lie  fabulous  battle  between 
C'aranus  and  Cisseus  (Pausan. 
IX.  40.  4. J,  probably  a  king  of 
CW«ur.  near  Therma,  which  is 
the  explanation  given  by  Strabo 
VII.  exc.  10.  p.  330.  ofCisseus 
the  Thraeian  in  II.  XI.  ail. 
Euripides  transferred  this  war, 
as  well  as  the  story  of  the 
goats,  into  his  tragedy  called 
Archelaus,  perhaps  only  writ- 
ten from  flattery,  fragm.  33. 
ed.  Musgr.  Hyginus  Fab.  219. 
see  also  Lycophr.  1237.  Con- 
cerning the  supposed  war  with 
the  Phrygians,  see  below,  §,  30. 

1  i  4 
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there  was,  independently  of  the  extension  of  the  empire  of 
the  Temenida?,  a  Macedonian  nation  possessing  from  early 
limes  a  territory  of  considerable  siue,  viz.  the  Macedonia 
of  Herodotus;  the  area  of  which  in  the  accompanying  map 
amounts  to  £400  geographical  square  miles. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  most  important  question  to  be 
considered  in  this  treatise,  viz.  to  what  national  family  these 
Macedonians  belonged. 

21.  The  ancient  writers  distinguish  in  these  regions  the 
following  nations;  and  in  so  marked  a  manner  that  it  is 
evident  that  they  differed  from  one  another  in  their  cos- 
tume, language,  and  mode  of  living  *. 

First,  the  Thraciaxs.  This  great  nation  extended  to 
the  north  as  far  as  the  Danube,  where  it  included  the 
Geta?y ;  to  the  east  beyond  the  sea,  since  the  Thynians  and 
Bitbyniaiia  were  Thracians 1 ;  to  the  west  within  mount 
Hremus  as  far  as  the  Strymon,  where  it  bordered  on  the 
Paoiiians,  widening  still  more  as  it  receded  from  the  coast, 
since  it  also  included  the  Triballians a.  On  the  west  bank 
of  the  Strymon  the  Simians  and  Medians  were  of  Thracian 
origin  b;  to  which  nation  the  Bisalta'  and  Edones  must  also 
be  referred  c.  Thrace  is  often  represented  as  having  in  early 
times  extended  to  Thessaly  and  Boeotiad,  but  merely  in 
reference  to  the  settlements  of  the  Pierians  at  the  foot  of 


*  See  Mannertvol.  VII.  pag. 
181.  In  the  catalogue  of  na- 
tions, however,  in  Appian  II- 
lyr.  a.  Peeonian  and  Thracian 
(Msc'di,  Triballi)  are  mixed  with 
Illyrian  tribes. 

*  Herod.  IV.  93.  V.  3.  Me- 
nanilerap.  Strab.  VII.  p.  297. 
The  language  of  the  Getae  was 
Thracian,  Strab.  VII.  p.  303. 

»  Herod.  VII.  75,  &c. 

*  According  to  Strabo  VII. 
P.  3°S.  3'5-  cf.  VII.  p.  3J3. 

b  Strab.  VII.  pag.  316.  Ac- 
cording to  which  passage  they 
extended  more  to  the  north  as 
far  as  the  IUyrian  Dardanians. 


The  Thracians  beyond  Cres- 
tona,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
V.  3.  are  probably  the  same 
people. 

c  Conon  Narr.  c.  20.  calls 
the  Bisaltce  Thracians  ("ApyiXot 
was  also  a  Thracian  name  ac- 
cording to  Heraclid.  Pont.  41); 
and  the  Panacans,  whom  Thu- 
cvdides  II.  lot.  calls  Thracians. 
were  an  Edonian  nation  ac- 
cording to  Stephanus  Byx. 

4  Strabo  X.  p.  471.  does  not 
appear  to  make  this  supposi- 
tion, but  perhaps  in  VII.  pag. 
3»i. 
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Olympus  and  Helicon  ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  against 
considering  these  Pierians  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  other 
Th racianse,  although  they  were  called  Thracians  at  an  early 
period  f.  Homer  at  least  distinguishes  between  these  two 
nations  when  he  makes  Juno  go  from  Olympus  to  Pieria, 
then  to  Emathia,  and  afterwards  to  the  snowy  mountains 
of  the  ThraciansK;  l>v  which  he  must  mean  the  mountains 
of  the  BisaltK  to  the  north  of  Edessa,  since  the  goddess 
next  rests  her  foot  on  mount  Alhos  and  the  island  of 
Lemnos. 

Secondly,  the  P  rowans.  A  numerous  race  divided  into 
several  small  nations  h,  inhabiting  the  districts  on  the  rivers 
Strymon  and  Axius  and  the  countries  to  the  north  of 
Macedonia',  together  with  Pannonio,  according  to  the 
Greeks'1.  This  race,  according  to  their  own  tradition  (if 
Herodotus's  account  is  correct1),  derived  their  origin  from 
the  ancient  Teucrians  in  the  Troad  ;  in  their  passage  from 
which  country  they  had  been  accompanied,  according  to 
Herodotus,  by  the  Mysians,  the  same  people  that  after- 
wards gave  their  name  of  Mcexians  to  a  great  province  m. 

Thirdly,  the  Ili.ykians  extended  south wanl  as  far  as 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  eastward  to  the  mountain- 
chain  known  in  its  southern  parts  by  the  name  of  Pindus, 
and  northward  as  far  as  the  Save  and  the  Alps,  if  Hero- 
dotus is  correct  in  considering  the  Venetians  as  of  Illyrian 
origin 

Fourthly,  Nation*  of  Grecian  descent. 

22.  Since  the  Macedonians  evidently  belonged  to  some 


•  By  Thucydides  II.  29.  and 
by  earlier  writers. 

'  See  above,  p.  1 1 . 
'  Iliad  XIV.  j 35.  sqq. 
h  Gatterer  Commentat.  VI. 
p.  37.  Mannert  vol.  VII.  p. 487. 
1  Solin.  IX.  2,  &c. 

*  See  particularly  Appian  11- 
h/r.  1.  But  as  in  later  times 
Pseonians  and  Illyrians  were 
confounded  (Appian  Illyr.  14.) 
the  Pannonians  also  were  call- 


ed Dlyrians. 

1  Herod.  V.  13.  comp.  VII. 
20,  75.  and  see  Prolegomena 
tur  Mytkotogie  p.  351.  The  le- 
gend concerning  the  great  ex- 
pedition of  the  Teucrians  is 
well  given   in  Lycophron  v. 

•  Yet  Strabo  VII.  pag.  395. 
has  the  rontrary  tradition  of 
the  Mysians. 

■  I.  196. 
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inn'  of  these  four  races,  our  present  object  is  to  ascertain 
which.  Now  in  the  first  place  the  Greeks  may  be  excluded, 
since,  although  it  is  certain  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian nation  was  of  Grecian  origin,  the  Macedonians 
were  always  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  barbarians.  Alex- 
ander the  Philhellene0,  the  father  of  Perdiccas,  represented 
himself  to  the  Persians  (according  to  Herodotus  P)  as  a 
Greek,  and  satrap  over  Macedonians ;  the  same  person 
who  was  driven  off  the  course  at  Olynipia  for  being  a  bar- 
barian, until  he  proved  his  A  rgive  descent  <).  The  mouth 
of  the  Peneus,  or  the  Mugnesian  mountain  of  Hoinole,  was 
on  the  eastern  side  considered  as  the  Iwundary  of  Greece ', 
unless  Magnesia  also  was  excluded.  Fabulous  genealogies, 
representing  Macedon  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Th\ia  the 
daughter  of  Deucalion,  or  of  a  descendant  of  .Eolus,  are 
of  no  weight  against  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Greeks; 
nor  are  they  necessarily  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  fortieth 
Olympiad  (620  B.C.-5),  at  which  time  Danaus  and  .E- 
gyptus,  and  other  races  equally  unconnected,  were  made  the 
members  of  the  same  family,  when  the  Scythians  were  de- 
rived from  Hercules',  and  even  the  whole  known  world  wa* 
comprised  in  extensive  genealogies.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  on  the  credit  of  these  genealogies,  that 
there  was  any  other  migration  of  Greeks  into  Macedonia 
except  that  of  the  Temenida?. 

28.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  P.eonmanb  :  it  may  be 
shewn  that  the  Macedonians  did  not  belong  to  that  nation". 


"  Gottleber  adThucyd.  1. 5 7 . 

i'  Herod.  V.  20. 
Herodot.  V.  22.  and  see 
Valckenaer's  note.  The  Attic 
orators  evidently  exaggerate ; 
there  is,  however,  perhaps  a 
slight  hyperbole  in  whatWeiske 
<ie  Hyperbole  p.  1 9.  says  on  the 
other  side. 

'  See  Spy  lax  p.  12.  and  the 
metrical  Dicsearchus  pag.  3. 
Comp.  Salmas.  Exercit.  Plin. 
p.  1 00  A. 


'  The  passage  of  Hesiod  ap- 
pears to  be  from  the  'Hoi.11 
above,  p.  4,  note  and  these 
poems  come  down  as  late  as 
the  40th  Olympiad  (Orchomeno* 
p.  358).  After  Hesiod  Solinun 
IX.  13.  calls  Macedo  Deucalio- 
nis  maternus  nepos.  comp.  Eu- 
stath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  437. 

1  The  account  of  the  Greeks 
living  on  the  Pont  us,  according 
to  Herod.  IV.  8 — 10. 

u  Although  Mannert  vol. VII 
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The  possessions  of  the  Macedonians  in  Pieonia  are  accu- 
rately described  by  ancient  writers ;  these  were,  until  the 
time  of  Perdiccas,  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  *  ;  Pelagonia 
and  Pieonia  on  the  Axius  were  subdued  at  a  later  date. 
As  the  Paxmian  race  was  not  aboriginal  in  this  district,  its 
peculiarities  were  probably  easy  to  be  recognised  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  and  hence  this  national  name  occurs 
more  frequently  than  those  of  the  separate  provinces.  Eor 
this  reason  great  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  ancients  never  refer  the  Macedonians 
themselves  to  the  Peeonian  race;  and  it  should  perhaps  be 
considered  as  decisive.  On  the  other  hand,  with  aboriginal 
races  having  a  large  territory  and  numerous  connexions, 
such  n  separation  hardly  warrants  this  inference,  since  other- 
wise the  Macedonians,  whom  both  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides mention  together  with  Thracians  and  III vrians  could 
not  have  belonged  to  either  of  those  two  trilws,  and  there- 
fore to  no  great  national  division  of  the  human  race.  It  is, 
however,  plain  tliat  the  ancients  frequently  used  the  na- 
tional name  in  a  limited  sense,  merely  for  the  chief  mass  of 
e  people,  and  did  not  apply  it  to  particular  portions  of  it 
which  had  acquired  a  churacter  different  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  their  nation',  without  by  this  meaning  to  express  a 
diversity  of  origin.  We  have  iherefore  now  only  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Macedonians  were  of  Thrncian  or  Illyr'wn 
descent. 

24.  We  shall  gain  one  step  towards  a  conclusion  by  in- 
quiring in  what  region  were  the  original  settlements  of  the 


p.  49a.  considers  the  Mace-  diam,  Brygians,  Pierian*.  Ma- 

donians  to  be  of  Illyrian  and  eedonians,  and  Perrha>bi»ns. 

Paronian  descent,  comp.  p. 411.  >  E.  g.  Thuc.  IV.  124. 

•  See  above,  p.  477,  note  ».  '  E.  g.  Thucydides  II.  96. 

Pliny  H.  N.  IV.  17.  appears  to  mentions  Thracians  between 

say  that  the  Eordi  were  Paso-  mounts  Ha-mus  and  Rhudope, 

nians,  and  it  is  not  improbable  GeUe  and  mountain  Thmcians 

that  this  was  the  fact,  though  together,  as  if  the  Getat  were 

the  passage  of  Pliny  is  corrupt,  not  Thracians.    Instances  of 

Herodotus  VII.  185.  mentions  this   use  are  very  common, 

together  Thracians.  Pa-onians,  e.g.  the  common  case  of  Ioni- 

Eordians,    Bottifcans,  Chalci-  ans  and  Athenians. 
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Macedonians;  a  question  which  should  carefully  be  distin- 
guished from  the  former  investigation  as  to  the  first  station 
of  the  Temenidse.  Now  in  pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  soon 
perceive  that  even  of  Macedonia  Proper,  from  which  Bot- 
tisea,  Pieria,  and  Eordiea  were  conquered,  a  large  part  was 
not  always  in  the  possession  of  the  Macedonians.  Homer, 
for  example,  places  Emathia,  not  Macedonia,  between  Pieria 
and  Chalcidice*.  Several  writers  state  in  general  that  Mace- 
donia had  anciently  been  called  Emathia  b  ;  but,  as  will  be 
presently  shewn,  they  do  not  so  much  mean  the  highlands 
as  the  country  about  the  mouths  of  the  three  rivers  and 
near  Edessac.  The  fabulous  name  was  renewed  in  later 
times ;  and  Ptolemy  d  even  mentions  the  district  of  Ema- 
thia, in  which  were  the  towns  of  Cyrrhuse,  Eidomenic, 
Gordynia,  Edessa,  Berrhiea,  and  Pella.  According  to  Thu- 
cydidesf  and  others,  Eidomena?  and  Gordynia  must  have 
been  situated  in  the  region  near  the  Axius,  in  the  early 
subdued  country  of  PieoniaK;  whence  it  may  be  understood 
how  Polybius  h  could  say  that  Emathia,  at  a  distance  from 


1  II.  XIV.  aa6.  And  hence 
in  the  Hymn  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  v.  39.  (according  to 
Matt hia's  and  Ilgen's  conjec- 
ture), although  Emathia  does 
not  suit  very  well  there,  nnd 
the  preceding  word  (neither 
\i  ('»••'!'  or  Atytov  is  in  its  place) 
remains  uncertain.  The  Ro- 
man poets,  as  is  well  known, 
use  the  name  in  a  very  wide 
sense,  Heyne  ad  Virg.  Georg. 
1.  493. 

"  Plin.  H.N.  IV.  17.  Justin. 
VII.  1.  OdL  XIV.  6.  4.  So- 
linus  IX.  1 .  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  Edonian,  Mygdo- 
nian,  Pierian  and  Eraatbian 
territory,  and  IX.  1  a.  derives 
the  name  of  Emathia,  as  being 
that  of  the  most  ancient  Mace- 
donia, from  an  Autochthon 
Emat hius.  Tzetzes  ad  Hesiod. 
Op.  I.  Chiliad.  VI.  90.  states, 


from  the  Delphica  of  Melit- 
seus,  that  Aeropus  the  eldest 
son  of  Emathion  had  reigned 
over  Lyncus,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  called  Pieria, — 
a  very  confused  account. 

I  See  Justin  VII.  1. 
«  Pag.  84. 

c  In  Ptolemy  the  word  is 
Kuptor.    See  above,  pag.  475, 

note  ''. 

'  II.  100.  coinp.  Plin.  H.  N. 
IV.  17.  The  tabula  Peuting. 
which  places  Idomente  53  m.  p. 
from  Therma,  and  35  from 
Stoboi  (Istip),  agrees  very  well 
with  Thucydides,  Ptolemy,  and 
Pliny. 

k  As  he  entirely  separates 
BoUiaea  from  Pieria. 

II  XXIV.  8.  Liv.XV.3.  Jus- 
tin VII.  1.  says  of  Emathia, 
Popvlut  Felatgi,  regio  Beeolia 
dicebatvr,  where  Bottuea  u  » 
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the  coast,  had  in  early  limes  been  called  Paeonia.  For  the 
ancient  name  of  Emathia  had  evidendy  been  extended  to  a 
tract  of  land  belonging  to  Pwonia,  which  had,  perhaps,  pre- 
viously to  the  Pteonian  conquests,  once  borne  the  name  of 
Emathia. 

25.  Now  although  the  country  round  Edessa,  and  nearer 
to  the  sea,  was  not  originally  called  Macedonia,  yet  we  find 
traces  of  the  existence  of  the  name  of  the  Macedonians 
under  its  ancient  forms  of  Maxrrai  and  Mamivol,  in  the  hill 
country  near  the  ridge  of  Pindus.  Herodotus  says  that  the 
Doric  race,  having  been  driven  from  Hestiirotis,  and  dwell- 
ing under  mount  Pindus,  was  called  the  Macedonian  na- 
tion '.  By  this  statement  he  plainly  means  that  the  Dorians 
were  first  known  by  that  name  in  the  Peloponnese  k ;  and 
indeed  his  other  notions  on  the  progress  of  this  people  are 
only  suited  to  the  childhood  of  history.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  erroneous  conclusions  of  the  narrator,  it  is  allowable 
to  infer  from  his  statement  that  the  Macedonians  had  once 
dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Pindus,  i.  e.  probably  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Upper  Macedonia ;  of  which  provinces  Orestis  may 
be  considered  (on  the  faith  of  a  conjectural  emendation)  as 
the  ancient  Maceta '.  For  it  cannot  be  a  Thessalian  district 
that  is  alluded  to,  since  Maceta  was,  as  we  know  from  cer- 
tain testimony,  in  fact  a  jmrt  of  Macedonia. 

The  fact  that  the  ancient  country  of  the  Macedonians 
was  near  the  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Illyria, 
and  wrs  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Thrace,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  Macetie  were  of  Illyrian  blood ;  but  this 
probability  would  yield  to  arguments  drawn  from  the  Ian- 


more  probable  correction  than 
Pronia,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  Vatican  fragments  uf  Dio- 
doras  p.  4.  Mai. 

1  I.  J}6.  cf.  VIII.  43.  and  see 
book  I.  cb.  1.  {/.  10. 

k  1.  56.  Aupucdv  •Va.'/V  And 
yet,  according  to  Herodotus 
himself,  they  were  governed 
by  Dorus  in  Hestiueotis. 


1  Constantin.  Porphyrog.  II. 

7.  Xtyfrcu  fl«  «m  Mn<tiVfia>-  poipti 
MaxiVo,  it  Mu^xri/iK  if  itfHorif 
Ma«dni>ia(ft>i>.  nil  rtft  'OjmotiuAo 
(vulg,  'Hpfortia*  Si)  Ma«iriu>  X«- 
ymftrw.  See  above,  p.  475, note' . 
Scymnus  calls  the  Macedonians 
yjiytvin,  and  makes  them  come 
from  Macessa  and  Emaihiit, 
v.  657. 
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gunge,  costume,  and  manners  of  the  three  nations.  The 
question  therefore  is,  whom  did  the  Macedonians  in  the 
points  most  resemble,  the  Ittyriana  or  the  Thracian*  ? 

26.  There  is  a  passage  in  Strabo ,n  which  on  account  of 
its  importance  I  will  give  nearly  at  full  length,  omitting 
only  those  parts  which  are  not  necessary  to  the  context. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  population  of  Epirus. 

"  Of  the  nations  of  Epirus  the  Chaonians  and  Thespro- 
"  tians  inhabit  the  coast  from  the  Ceraunian  mountains  to 
"  the  Ambracian  gulf;  behind  Ambracia  is  Amphilochian 
"  Argos.  The  Amphilochians  also  are  Epirots,  together 
"  with  the  tribes  lying  more  in  the  interior,  and  joining  the 
"  mountains  of  Illyria,  viz.  the  Molotti,  the  Athamanes, 
"  the  ,'Ethices,  the  Tymphssi,  the  Orestae,  the  Parorm,  and 
"  the  Atintanes,  some  dwelling  nearer  to  the  Macedonians 
"  and  others  to  the  Ionian  sea.    With  these  the  Illyrian 


m  VII.  p.  3*4.  sqq.  TW  piv 
ovv  'Hnttpunuv — Xdovts  mi  Qta- 
TTf  ni.r.ii  ,  ,  .  tt}v  an6  tuv  Ktpavvtuv 
opuv  u(  tov  '  ApfZpaxiaKov  koX- 
trov  irapaXiav  vipovrat. — Mtra  Si 
rAv  'ApflpaKiav  to  "Apyoa  tori  to 
1  Aptptko^iKOV. — *HiTftp£rrai  &'  tl&i 
mi  \(it/>L,\" \"t  mi  ol  vwtpKtlptvot 
mi  avvawrovrtt  roit  'IXXvptmit 
Xptf/i,  rpa\ftav  otKovvrts  \iapav, 
MoXottoi  Tt  mi  'A6apa»tt  mi  Al- 
BiKft  mi  Tvfitpatoi  mi  'Opiorat, 
TlaptMipaiat  Tf  Kat  'ATtvrdvt r,  ol  piv 
n\r}Orta£ovrfs  Tott  MaKtSoot  paXXov 
ot  Si  Ttf  'laviKtv  KoXTrifj. — 'Avapi* 
fitKTai  Si  ravTots  Ta  *\XXvptm  t^vij 
TO  ITpbs  VOTtbA  ptpct  ttjs  iipttv^v 
mi  Ttt  iraip  roi  'lovlov  xoXirov' 
rijs  yap  'iLTTtStipvov  mi  ttjs  AjtoX- 
Xtuvtat  ptxfn  Twy  VLfpavviuv  virrp- 
oucovtri  fSvXXiovit  Tt  mi  TavXav- 
tioi  mi  TlnpStvot  mi  Bpvyof  ttXjj- 
o-iov  Si  nov  koto  (vulg.  mi)  ra 
apyvpia  Ta  iv  AupnoTi'y  Htptod- 

Sut    Tt     aWtOTTJO-aVTO    TtjV  fu'll- 

ortiaV  mi  'EyxtXiovs  mi  Ita-npa- 
a-'uwt   xaXoixri,   irpot  it  rovroit 


Avymorat  rr  mi  7  Atvpiairor  mi 
tj  Tp«roXIrcp  UtXayovia  mi  'KopSai 
mi  'TXlptia  mi  I  7.paT\<pa.  Tavra 
Sf  nportpov  piv  KartSvvaxrrnwTO 
imma,  uy  iv  roir  'Ey£fXuMf  oi 
KdSpov  mi  '  Appovtas  anoyovot  ffp~ 
\ov  ,  .  # ,  ol  St  Ai»yK7y<rrat  lit  'Ap* 
ptfiatu  eyivorro  ....  Kai  ruy  'H- 
TFttptarwv  Si  MoXttrroi  inri>  Hippy 
to}  StoirroXiptf  tov  A^fiAXf mi 
Tolr  tiitayavais  avrou  BtTTaXotr 
outre  ytyovarts,  ol  Xotvoi  Si  iiro 
Waytvtov  rfpxavTO.  ttr*  tnutparav*' 
toiv  ati  Tivuv  Kario'TpeTiv  anayta 
fir  tt)v  tAaxttaviav  apxt/v  w\rjv  0X1 - 
ywv  tS>v  inip  rov  'Ioviou  JcoXirot 
ml  07  ml  t4  ir»pi  Avymarliv  Hi 
TitXayovlav  mi  'Optariata  mi  "E- 
Xlptinv  Ti)ti  aval  Mnjttioviaii  i*a- 
Xovv,  ol  d*  va-rtpov  mi  tXtvOtpav. 
'!;.■■•!  8c  mi  o-vpirao-av  -'u  pt\pt 
Kipmpat  Maxtooviav  npoo-ayoprv' 
ovo-tv,  alT^oXoyovvTf^  Sri  mi  mvpa 
mi  iiaXtmp  mi  ^Xa^vrSi  mi  SX- 
Xott  ToiovTOti  \hi^'iMi  irafxtirXrj- 
o-tws*  ivtoi  A«  ><i   dtyXarrroi  itatv 
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"  nations  were  mixed  which  dwelt  to  the  south  of  the  hill— 
•'  country,  as  well  as  those  beyond  the  Ionian  sea.  For 
"  between  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia  and  the  Ceraunian 
"  mountains  there  are  the  By  1 1  tones",  the  Taulantii  °,  the 
"  Parthini  P,  and  the  Brygi  9. ;  and  at  a  short  distance,  about 
M  the  stiver  mines  of  Damastium  the  Perisadies  have  esta- 
"  blished  their  dominion ;  the  Enclielii  *  and  Sesarasii '  are 
"  also  named  as  dwelling  in  these  parts;  and  besides  these 
"  the  Lynccsta?,  the  land  of  Deuriopus,  the  Pelagonian 
"  Tripoli*  u,  the  Eordi,  Elimea,  and  Eratyra1.  Now  in 
"  early  times  these  tribes  had  severally  rulers  of  their  own ; 
"  the  Enchelians  were  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Cad- 
"  mus,  the  Lyncesta?  were  under  Arrhibteus,  and  of  the 
'*  Epirots  the  Molotti  were  ruled  by  Pyrrhus  and  his  de- 
"  scendants,  while  all  the  other  nations  of  that  tribe  were 
governed  by  native  princes.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
"  as  one  nation  obtained  the  dominion  over  others,  the 
"  whole  fell  into  the  Macedonian  empire,  except  a  small 
"  tract  beyond  the  Ionian  sea.  Also  the  country  about 
**  Lvncestus,  Pelngonia,  Orestias  and  Elimea  was  once 
"  called  Upper  Macedonia,  and  at  a  later  period  the  In- 
44  dependant.  Some  persons,  moreover,  give  to  the  whole 
"  country  as  far  as  Corcyra  the  name  of  Macedonia,  assign- 
"  ing,  as  their  reason,  that  the  inhabitants  nearly  resemble 
**  one  another  in  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair,  in  their 


11  Bulini.  near  the  modem 
Valona.  Manner!  vol. VII.  pag. 
388. 

0  Near  Epidamnus,  accord- 
ing to  Thuc.  I.  24.  App'uui 
Bell.  Civ.  II.  39.  and  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  Dalmatians 
according  to  Appian.  Illvr.  34. 

?  Also  near  Epidamnus  ac- 
cording to  Liv.  XXIX.  13. 
\  I.I  II  ai.  to  the  south  of  the 
Taulantianx  according  to  Plin. 
H.N.  III.  ift.  Mela  II.  3.  The 
country  of  the  Parthini  was 
called  7  Hap6ot.  Polyb.  XVIII 
30.  13.  as  ij  Avyitot  (Thuc.  IV. 


83),  fi  Atvpunrot  above,  f>.  I  t . 
r)  Kvppor. 

1  See  below,  p.  500,  note  *. 

'  Besides  this  passage  Da- 
mastium  is  only  known  by 
its  silver  coins,  Eckhel  D.  N. 
I.  II.  p.  164.  Mionnet  Descript. 
torn.  II.  p.  54. 

■  Here  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Apollonia  are 
meant,  see  below,  page  503, 
note  '. 

'  Probably  the  Dassaretians 
(Sesarethians)  near  Lychuidus. 

■  In  Northern  Thessaly. 

*  Not  mentioned  elsewhere. 
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"  dialect,  in  the  use  of  the  chlamys,  and  in  other  points  of 
"  this  kind :  some  of  them,  likewise,  speak  two  languages." 

27.  Now  although  the  historical  accounts  of  Strabo,  col- 
lected at  a  time  when  these  regions  had  been  ravaged  by 
conquest,  and  had  undergone  manifold  changes,  have  not 
the  value  which  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides  possess,  yet  it  is  possible  to  extract  from  them  much 
information.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  lipirots  and  the  Illyrians  are  not  considered  as  two 
wholly  distinct  nations.  The  Epirots,  although  in  early 
times  allied  by  blood  with  the  Greeks,  were  always  consi- 
dered as  barbarians  y,  and  Ambracia  as  the  lost  citv  in 
Greece*;  which  fact,  since  the  original  inhabitants  were  the 
same  as  in  Arcadia,  i.  e.  Pelasgians,  can  only  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  there  had  been  a  mixture  of  Illvrians. 
Hence  it  might  lie  at  that  late  time  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  Epirots  and  the  Illyrians;  and  thus  Strabo 
includes  the  Atintanes,  who  according  to  Scylax*  and  Ap- 
pian b  were  Illyrians,  among  the  Epirote  nations.  It  is 
more  singular  that  he  should  consider  the  Orestae,  whom 
Polybius c  recognises  as  a  Macedonian  people,  as  Epirots ; 
but  it  may  be  probably  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  separation  from  the  cause  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
which  procured  them  their  inoYpcndance  in  the  year  of  the 
city  556  d.  But  the  other  inhabitants  of  Upper  Macedonia, 
the  genuine  Macedonians,  such  as  the  Lvncesta?  and  Eli- 
miots  (who  probably  from  being  mountaineers  had  pre- 
served their  national  distinctions  more  than  the  civilized 
tribes  of  the  lowlands),  were  considered  by  Strabo,  as 
the  context  plainly  shews,  as  original  Illyrians;  and  it  can 


i  See  particularly  Thuc.  II. 
80.  Scyran.  444.  Concerning 
their  ii$ap$apo>aii  see  Plutarch 
Pyrrh.  1. 

1  Scylax  p.  11.  Dicwarchus 

P-  3- 

"  Pag.  10. 

h  IUyr.  7. 

*  See  above,  p.  474,  note  ''. 
d  Polyb.   XVIII.  jb.  Liv 


XXXIII.  34.  Liberi  Amantin, 
ft  Oresttt,  Plin.  H.  N.  IV.  17. 
Hence  Steph.  By*,  makes  O- 
restis  reach  to  Molossia,  in  v. 
'Opiarai.  These  have  been  ge- 
nerally followed  by  modern 
geographers.  Lyncus  alone  it 
mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  in 
v.  ir<5Xiv  tbrdpmt. 
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li.mlU  lir  doubted  llint  I  hey  still  bore  the  characteristic 
marks  of  that  nation. 

28.  Some  again,  as  Strubo  says,  considered  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Corey ni  to  be  included  in  Macedonia. 
What  country  this  is,  is  accurately  known  both  from  the 
testimony  of  other  writers  and  even  of  Strabo  himself.  The 
Romans  called  the  whole  region  which  opened  to  them  the 
way  to  Macedonia'  by  the  name  of  Macedonia;  and  made 
it  reach  from  Lissus  (now  Alcssio)  on  the  river  Drilon  (now 
the  Drin)  either  to  the  Egnatian  n>adf,  which  begins  be- 
tween Dyrrhachium  (or  Epidamnn*)  nnd  Apollonia,  or,  as 
Strabo  states  in  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text,  for  a  short 
distance  beyond  ; .  The  inhabitants  of  this  tract  of  country 
were  beyond  all  question  Illyrians  (Taulantii,  Parthini, 
Dassaretii,  &c. h)  :  and  it  is  of  their  dress  and  language  that 
Strabo  here  speaks.  The  importance  of  these  points  for  the 
discovery  of  national  affinity  is  easily  perceived.  Indeed, 
many  Grecian  tribes  might  be  distinguished  merely  by 
their  mode  of  wearing  the  hair1.  The  chlamys  had  come  to 
the  Greeks  from  the  Thcssalituis,  and  Sappho  was  the  first 
Grecian  writer  who  mentioned  it 1 :  afterwards  it  became  a 
military  dress,  and  supplanted  the  hums*,  as  in  Italy  the 
tagtim  took  the  place  of  the  toga,  which  was  originally 
girt  up  for  military  use1.    From  this  passage  of  Strabo  we 


*  According  to  the  probable 
supposition  of  Manner!,  vol. 
VII.  p.  390. 

'  Strab.  VII.  See  Exc.  3.  p. 
3»9- 

*  This  usage  first  occurs  in 
C*sar  Bell.  Civ.  III.  34.  al- 
though there  it  is  not  quite 
clear:  on  the  other  hand,  Dio 
CMatusXLI.49.  distinctlysays, 
*y  tji  yji  tji  irp&rtpav  piv  'iXkvpiitv 
Tin  nn^irap,  vvv  ti  mii  ni™  yt 

the 

boundaries  are  given  by  Pliny 
N.  H.  III.  36.  (from  Lissus  to 
Oricum)  and  Ptolamy.  De*- 
ippus  also,  quoted  byConstan- 

VOL.  t. 


liuus  Porphyr.  de  Them.  II.  9. 
includes  Epidamnus  in  Mace- 
donia, and  the  tabula  Pouting, 
has  only  Macedonia  between 
Dalmatia  and  Epirus. 

*  See  e.  g.  Thuc.  I.  14.  Liv 
XLV.  26. 

'  It  would  lead  me  too  far 
to  treat  here  of  the  Thesean, 
Ab&ntian,  Laconian,  and  an- 
cient Ionian  mvpa. 

»  Book  IV.  ch.  J.  §.  4.  The 
proper  Thessalian  appellation 
was,  according  to  the  great 
etymologist,  <fX>ij£,  whence  at- 
Urn  la. 

1  See  Etrugker  vol.  1.  p.  365. 
K  k 
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Irani  that  it  was  the  national  habit  of  the  IUyrian  tribes 
above  Epirus.  In  like  manner,  the  broad  brimmed,  low, 
flat  fur-cap,  known  by  the  name  of  camia,  which  was 
equally  unlike  the  conical 1,1  Kt>*rij  of  the  Boeotians  and  the 
low,  tapering n  xfrao-of,  was  worn  by  these  northern  na- 
tions; it  was  the  ancient  dress  of  state  among  the  Mace- 
donians, and  worn  by  their  kings  ° ;  and  it  was  likewise  die 
dress  of  the  jEtolians  P  and  Molossians  1.  But  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  is,  that  the  same  cap  which  is  borne 
by  the  riders  on  the  tetradrachms  of  the  first  Alexander 
also  adorns  the  head  of  the  IUyrian  king  Gentius Lastly, 
the  similarity  of  dialect  ia  a  decisive  proof.  Now  that  all 
these  things  should  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mace- 
donian kings  seems  highly  improbable,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  their  rule  did  not  even  extend  over  the  whole  of 
this  tract,  that  it  was  also  often  interrupted,  and  in  general 
not  of  a  nature  to  alter  the  character,  language,  and  cos- 
tume of  the  natives ». 


m  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
III.  9. 

"  Schneider's  Lexicon  in  nv- 

TfMTOf . 

0  Plutarch  Amat.  16.  Pyrrh. 
II.  Herodian.  IV.  8.  5.  Dio 
Chrysostom.  Or.  72.  pag.  628. 
ed.  Reisk.  Pollux  X.  162.  Va- 
ler.  Max.  V.  1.  ext.  4.  Antipater 
Thessal.  spud  Brunck.  n.  10. 
Suidas  in  Kawit).  Compare 
Valckenaer  ad  Adoniaz.  p.  345. 

p  Polyb.  IV.  4.  5. 

1  Heracl.  Pont.  17. 

'  Eckhel  Doct.  Num.  I.  a. 
pp.  83.  155.  158.  A  clear  no- 
tion of  the  causia  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  representations 
of  Macedonian  coins  in  Pellerin 
Recueil  de  M.  de  Rois  PI.  I. 
n.  1.  of  vEtolian  in  Combe 
Numi  Mus.  Britann.  PI.  5.  24. 
25.  and  of  Illyrian  in  Eckhel 
Numi  Vet.  Anccd.  (1775.)  PI. 
I.  tab.  6.  22.  23. 


•  Phitip,  the  son  of  Amynta*, 
first  conquered  the  country  ax 
far  as  the  lake  Lychnilis,  Dim). 
XVI.  8.  The  Taulantians  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  had  their 
own  king,  Arrian  1.  5.  The 
Illyrian  kingAgron  ruled  (about 
240  B.  C.)  as  far  as  Epirus. 
and  the  Atintanes  were  his 
subjects,  Appian  llhyr.  7.  8. 
When  the  Romans  first  went 
to  III  vria  they  were  joined  by 
the  Parthini  and  Atintanes. 
Polyb.  II.it.  Atintania  was 
first  conquered  by  Philip  the 
son  of  Demetrius,  Sell  weigh - 
auser  ad  Polyb.  II.  5.  p.  356. 
In  the  peace  he  only  lost  Lych- 
nidus  (with  Daasaretis,  Polyb. 
V.  108.)  and  Parthus  (i.  e.  the 
Parthini),  Polyb.XVIJI.  30.  is. 
Liv.  XXXIII.  34.  The  only 
countries  which  even  Perseus 
possessed  beyond  the  moun- 
tains were  Atintania  and  Tym- 


§.29.  ON  THE  MACEDONIANS.  Mil 

Prom  these  facts  it  may,  I  think,  Ik-  safely  inferred  ih.it 
the  Macedonians,  viz.  the  people  originally  and  properly  so 
called,  belonged  t<>  the  Ii.lyhian  race. 

On  the  mixture  of  the  Macedonians  with  other,  jMrt'uu. 

larly  Greek,  races. 
29.  It  is,  however,  certain,  notwithstanding  the  result 
which  has  been  established,  that  the  Macedonians  in  their 
advance  from  the  highlands  dislodged,  aud  partlv  incur 
panted  other,  and  particularly  Grecian,  tribes. 

The  first  to  fall  in  their  hands  was  the  ancient  Emathia, 
near  Edessa,  and  downwards  to  the  sea,  which  Herodotus 
includes  in  hit  Macedonia.  The  name  of  the  country  ap- 
pears to  be  Grecian1,  and  since  Justin"  distinctly  affirms 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Emathia  were  Pelasgi,  aud 
as  jEschylus,  a  poet  greatly  versed  in  traditional  lore,  also 
makes  the  kingdom  of  the  Pelasgi  extend  through  Mace- 
donia as  far  as  the  Strymon1,  it  must  be  considered  that 
according  to  ancient  tradition  the  early  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  of  the  Pelasgic  race.  It  is  likewise  fair,  by 
the  guidance  of  several  parallel  cases  in  the  Greek  my- 
thology, to  interpret  the  legend  that  Lycaon  the  Arcadian 
hero  had  once  ruled  in  Emathia,  and  was  the  father  of  Ma- 
cedony,  as  signifying  merely  the  succession,  according  to 
order  of  time,  of  the  Pelasgi  and  Macedonians  in  the  occu- 
pation of  this  country ;  which  the  language  of  mythology 
expressed  by  placing  the  respective  races  in  a  genealogical 
connexion.  Hence  it  is  highly  probable  that  at  the  first 
conquest  of  this  tract  of  land,  viz.  of  Macedonia  Proper, 
nations  akin  to  the  Greeks  were  mixed  with  the  Illyrians. 

2.  One  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the  Macedonians  was 
the  country  of  their  neighbours1  the  Phrygians;  i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  the  most  exact  statements,  the  district  aliout 

ptuca,  Liv.  XLV.  30.  See  also  t  Apollod.  III.  8.  1.  /Eliun 
Palmer  Grtec.  Ant.  I.  14.  p.  78.    de  Nat.  An.  X.  48.  Steph.  By?.. 

'  From  AitaOot,  sea-sand.         in  'Qpnr6c. 

0  V.  1 1.  1.  1  irirairoi,  Herod.  VII.  73. 

*  Suppl.  257. 
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momt  Bcrmius,  where  in  the  ancient  gardens  of  king  Mi- 
das, the  son  of  Gordias  (in  which  Silcnus  had  been  once 
taken  prisoner),  the  hundred-leaved  rose  still  flourished  at 
the  time  of  Herodotus  ».  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that,  as 
Herodotus  states,  this  district  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Macedonians  l>efore  the  arrival  of  the  Temenida?1*;  with 
which  the  tradition  of  an  ancient  migration  of  the  Phry- 
gians coincides c :  yet  it  is  also  stated  that  Caranus  the  Te- 
menid  expelled  Midas tl.  That  the  Phrygians  or  Brygians 
were  entirely  incor[>orated  in  the  Macedonian  nation  cannot 
be  supposed,  as  we  hear  quite  in  late  times  of  a  tribe  of 
Brygians  (Bpvyst)  in  these  regions,  who  then  dwell  near  the 
Illyrian  mountains  beyond  Lychnidus,  not  far  from  the 
Erigon,  together  with  the  Dassarelians e.  The  tribe  of 
Mygdonians,  which  was  allied  to  the  Phrygians  f,  must  have 
l)ecn  lost  in  other  nations  at  an  earlv  period,  since  their  ter- 
ritory had  been  occupied  by  the  Edones  before  it  became  a 
part  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 

In  their  further  extension  the  Macedonians  fell  in 


»  Herod.  VIII.  138.  Conon 
Narr.  I.  Concerning  these 
roses  see  also  Nicand.  Fragm. 
2.  p.  278.  ed.  Schneider.  Co- 
nun  ibid-  and  Apollodorus  ap. 
Strub.  XIVr.  p.  680.  also  speak 
of  ancient,  mines  near  mount 
Bermhis. 

ll  It  might  be  inferred  from 
Thuc.  I.  61.  that  Bercea  had 
not  even  then  become  a  Mace- 
donian possession ;  but  it  seems 
that  nfraviVraiTai  merely  signi- 
fies "  they  prepare  to  leave 
"  Macedonia." 

r  In  Herod.  VII.  73.  Conon 
ubi  sup.  Xanthus  placed  it 
after,  but  probably  soon  after 
the  Trojan  war. 

rt  Justin  VII.  1. 

c  Scymnus  Chius  v.  433. 
Strab.  pp.  326,  327.  There 
were  tftfti  in  Dyrrhachium, 


according  to  Appian  B.C.  II. 
39.  who  states  that  they  re- 
turned from  Phrygia ;  comp. 
Steph.  Byz.  in  BpvJ.  Herodo- 
tus indeed  plainly  distinguishes 
from  til  e  Bpi'yt  t-Qpvyt s  (V 1 1 . 7  3 . ) 
the  Vpvyoi  GprpKis  (VI.  45.  VII. 
185.)  in  Macedonia,  who  re- 
volted to  Mardonius  and  came 
with  Xerxes ;  and  Strabo  also 
appears  completely  to  separate 
the  Bpuyot  as  an  Illyrian  people 
(in  p.  327.  write  Bpuywv)  from 
the  Thracian  Bpiyrr,  who  are 
said  to  have  entirely  left  Eu- 
rope (VII.  p.  295) :  still  their 
names  and  settlements  seem  to 
establish  a  national  affinity. 

f  Mygdon,  a  prince  of  the 
Phrygians,  is  mentioned  in 
Iliad  III.  186.  Comp.  Strabo 
VII.  p.  295. 
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with  Grecian,  with  Prconian,  and  with  Thracian  tribes,  which 
ihey  cither  subdued  or  dislodged;  hut  no  expulsion  was 
probably  so  complete  that  some  part  of  the  former  popula- 
tion was  not  left  behind.  Among  the  tribes  thus  driven  out 
were  the  Bolti.eans,  who  were  reported  to  have  come  from 
Athens  and  Crete  f- ;  a  tradition  which  could  hardly  have 
arisen,  if  they  had  not  been  a  Grecian  jteuple.  Notice 
should  also  be  taken  of  the  Grecian  and  1 'elastic  names  of 
the  cities  on  the  Axius,  viz.  Ichnai,  Eidumcnu?,  Gorlynia, 
Atalanle,  and  Europus  h,  which  cannot  have  been  given  by 
the  Pseoninns,  and  therefore  must  be  referred  to  the  ancient 
Greek  population  of  this  region.  Beyond  the  Axius,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus',  was  Crcston,  a  settlement  of  Thes- 
salian  Pelasgi,  whence  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
]>elled  by  the  victorious  Macedonians;  which  fate  befell  the 
Almopians,  an  ancient  branch  of  the  Minya?k.  It  has  been 
already  shewn  that  the  common  population  of  Lcibethnim 
and  Pieria  was  at  leusl  nearly  related  to  the  Greeks :  the 
names  of  Ailfirfoa,  for  a  well-watered  valley,  l\iu.-t.T,  for  a 
full  fountain,  and  of  T>\<xw?  for  a  winding  stream,  are  evi- 
dently Grecian '. 

As  to  the  Eordians,  the  ancient  foes  of  Maeedon,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  they  should  be  considered  as  liclonging 
to  the  Illyrian  or  the  Pteonian  race"1;  of  this  latter  tribe, 


*  Aristotle  iv  Tfi  BorrwiMi'  no. 
AtTfla  ap.  Plutarch.  The*.  16. 
Qu.  Gr.  35.  A  similar,  though 
still  stranger  legend  concern- 
ing the  Bottiwans  may  be  seen 
in  Strabo  VI.  pp.  279,  18]. 
Compare  Etvmol.  Magn.  in 
UorTfta.  The  Cretan  traditions 
may  perhaps  have  found  a 
resting-place  in  the  temple  at 
Ichnse. 

h  Thuc.  II.  100.  Plin.  H.  K. 
IV.  17.  The  name  Europus 
(Justin  VII.  1.  speaks  of  an  an- 
cient king  Europus  in  this 
country,  and  according  to 
Steph.  By/.  Bljwwrii  and  'a,«u- 


n-.'jt  were  the  sons  of  Maeedon) 
reminds  us  of  Ceres  Europa, 
the  Hermionean  Europs,  and 
the  Cretan  Europa.  The  Cre- 
tan 'lBojirvnif  implies  the  exist- 
SMC  Of  a  place  named  '\dn^,»q, 

1  I.57-  Compare  Orchmnmtts 
p.  444.  note  1. 

k  See  above,  p.  475.  note  '. 

1  tlvAvn  occurs  again  in  the 
sacred  Pvlna  c>f  Crele.  The 
poetical  associations  chiefly 
clung  to  the  district  above 
Dium,  where  Pimple  and  Lei- 
bcthmm  were  situated. 

■  See  above,  p.  491.  note  " 
Sirabi).  who  calls  the  Eordi 
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in  earlier  times,  a  small,  ami,  in  later,  a  considerable  |>or- 
tion  obeyed  the  Macedonian  kings.  And,  lastly,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Bisalta?,  who  even  in  the  lime  of  Perseus 
formed  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  n, 
joined  to  that  nation  a  people  of  purely  Thracian  descent : 
and  the  Macedonians,  in  the  political  meaning  of  the  word, 
ceased  more  and  more  to  be  a  regular  nation,  or  a  body  of 
men  of  the  same  origin  and  language  °. 

On  the  customs  and  language  of  the  Macedonians. 
38.  In  order  to  trace  the  national  character  and  origin 
of  the  Macedonians  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  three 
things;  first,  their  Illyrian  descent;  secondly,  their  exten- 
sion over  other,  for  the  most  part  Grecian  countries ;  and 
thirdly,  the  introduction  by  the  ruling  fnmily,  of  the  civil- 
ization and  refinements  of  the  Greeks;  which  must  have 
gained  great  ground  when  Alexander  the  Philhellcne  of- 
fered himself  as  a  combatant  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
honoured  the  poetry  of  Pindar  P ;  and  when  Archelaus,  the 
son  of  Perdiccas,  the  same  person  who  first  established 
many  fortresses  and  roads  in  his  dominions,  and  formed  a 
Macedonian  army  %  nay,  even  had  it  in  view  to  procure  a 
navyr,and  had  tragedies  of  Euripides  acted  at  his  court  under 
the  direction  of  that  poet.  These  changes  must  have  chiefly 
affected  the  regions  near  the  sea ;  for  they  could  not  have 
equally  extended  to  the  Macedonians  of  Lyncus,  Sic.  who 


Illyrians  (above,  §.  26.),  yet 
speaks  only  of  the  Macedonian 
inhabitants  of  Eordia.  Hesy- 
chius  and  Tsetses  ad  Lycophr. 
1342.  call  the  Eordi  Macedo- 
nians. Stephanus  fiyz.  in  'A- 
fivpnt  has  a  confused  passage 
on  the  Amyri,  who,  according 
tb  Suidas  were  Eordi. 

"  Liv.  XLV.  30. 

"  Compare  now  Heyne  O- 
pusC.  Acad.  IV.  p.  165,  Maee- 
drma*  c  mult  is  barbarorum  jmpu- 
lis,  Thracum  inprimis  rt  Pelas- 


yorum,  quibus  Gracorum  exigua 
pars  accesserat,  coaluisse.  Schl  1  •- 
zer  Weltgeschichte  vol.  I.  pag. 
290.  The  Macedonians,  brothers 
of  the  Thracians,  and  entirely 
different  from  the  Creeks,  among 
whom  they  were  long  called  bar- 
barians, wandered  about  their 
mountainous  country,  divided  into 
150  hordes,  when  a  Heraclide  He. 

r>  Solinus  IX.  16. 

1  Thuc.  II.  too. 

'  Solinus  IX.  17. 


§.38.  ON  THE  MACEDONIANS. 


even  in  die  time  of  Strabo  liad  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
the  Dassaretians,  Taulantians,  &c.  and  until  the  overthrow 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  preserved  their  ancient  savage 
habits ;  which  Livy  only  partially  accounts  for  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  ueigh bou ring  barbarians*. 

33.  Since  die  Illyrian  tribes  were  never  distinguished  for 
that  original  invention  which  imagined  new  gods  and  esta- 
blished new  modes  of  worship;  while,  nn  the  other  baud, 
they  readily  adopted  strange  deities ' ;  we  find  among  the 
Macedonians  more  traces  of  foreign  than  native  religion. 
Certain  deities  which  the  Greeks  compared  with  the  Sileni 
they  called  Saundae  u,  as  the  Illyrians  called  them  Dcuadae*; 
a  native  Macedonian  god  of  health  was  named  Darrhon  1 ; 
there  was  also  a  god  called  Deipatyrus  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Stympha?ans  *.  The  wide  extension  of  the  worship 
of  Bacchus  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vicinity  of,  and  early 
intercourse  with  Pieria :  the  Macetian  women  were  cele- 
brated as  wild  and  raging  Bacchantes1.  The  worship  of 
Jupiter  appears  to  have  Ix-cn  early  introduced  among  the 
Macedonians  from  mount  Olympus  b.  Hercules,  the  heroic 


*  XLV.  30.  ferocioret  eoi  el 
areola  barbari faciunt ,  nunc  belto 
exereenles,  nunc  in  paee  minrenles 
ritus  snot.  An  intercourse  in 
peace,  among  free  and  hardy 
nations,  presupposes  a  certain 
degree  of  resemblance.  At  the 
present  time  the  wild  Orcst* 
are  stated  to  be  very  different 
from  the  mild  and  social  Za- 
goriots  (Paraueaus),  Geogra- 
phixche  Ephemeriden  vol.  XVII. 
P-  43»- 

*  As  the  Enchelcans  appear 
to  have  carried  from  the  Boeo- 
tian incursion  (Orchomenos  f. 
231.)  the  worship  of  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia  both  to  the  re- 
gion of  Buthoe  (Scylax  p.  9. 
Steph.  Byz.  in  BovSon),  and  to 
the  Ceraunian  mountains  (Dio 
nys.  Perieg.  v.  391.  Apoll.  Rh. 
IV.  517.  for  there  were  En- 


chelcans in  both  places).  Cora- 
pare  Apollodorns  III.  5.  4. 
Scymnus  Chius  v.  437.  Rusta- 
thius  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  389. 
Interpret.  Virg. .  En.  I.  243.  ed. 
Mai. 

"  Amerias  ap.  Hesych.  in  v, 

'  Hesvchius  in  AnxiAai. 

»  Hesychius  el  Favorinus 
in  v. 

'  Hesychius  in  v. 

*  Plutarch  Alex.  2.  Polycn. 
Stratag.  IV.  1.  Compare  A- 
thenieusV.  pag.  198  E.  Elym. 
Mag.  et  Suidas  in  KA*A>H[, 
Lycoph.  v.  1  237.  Conon  Narr. 
45.  Creuzet'&Symbolik vol.  111. 
p.  194.  sq. 

b  Jovis  tempi 'um.  vcttrrim* 
Mnrrdonum  religionit,  Justin 
XXIV.  2.  ArcheUm>  cilublihlii'd 
Olympic  games  (Arrian  I.  1 1.), 
who  had  himself  been  a  con- 
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progenitor  of  the  royal  family,  worshipped  in  their 
first  residence  at  Edessac:  lie  was  called  in  Macedoni.i 
Aretusd.  The  worship  of  Apollo,  which  was  prevalent  in 
Macedonia  at  an  early  period e,  probably  was  introduced 
from  Pythium  on  mount  Olympus':  that  of  Pan,  at  Pella, 
was  perhaps  derived  from  the  Pelasgis. 

34.  Many  barbarous  customs  of  the  northern  nations,  as, 
c.  g.,  that  of  tattooing,  which  prevailed  among  the  Illyrians 
and  Thracians,  h  must  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  Macedonia 
at  a  very  early  date :  for  the  Greeks  would  not  have  for- 
gotten to  mention  such  evident  proofs  of  barbarian  descent, 
liven  the  usage  of  the  ancient  Macedonians  that  every  per- 
son who  had  not  killed  an  enemy  should  wear  some  dis- 
graceful badge,  had  been  discontinued  in  the  time  of  Ari- 
stotle1. Yet  at  a  very  late  date  no  one  was  permitted  to 
lie  down  at  table  who  had  not  slain  a  wild  boar  without  the 
nets'*.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  we  know  much 
less  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Illyrians  than  of  the 
Thracians,  of  whose  singular  and  almost  Asiatic  usages  we 
arc  sufficiently  well  informed.  The  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  in  the  worship  of  Zalmoxis,  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  Trausi  at  the  birth  of  a  man  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  dearest  wife  on  the  grave  of  her  husband  among 
the  Sintes  and  Msedi  m,  point  to  a  particular  view  of  human 
life,  foreign  to  the  Grecian  character,  but  familiar  to  manv 
eastern  nations  n.    The  prevailing  custom  of  polygamy  ", 


queror  at  the  Olympic  games 
at  Elis,  Solin.  IX.  18.  Perhaps 
also  Musea  in  Macedonia,  tic- 
cording  to  Arrian  ubi  sup. 

1  Hesych.  in  'EiWmiiot. 

''  Hesych.  'm'.Kprfrot. 

*  See  above,  p.  471.  note  '. 

'  Book  II.  ch.  1.  §.  2. 

I  Eckhel  D.  N.  I.  2.  p.  74. 
The  Macedonian  Venus,  Zei. 
renc  (Hesych.  in  v.)  was  per- 
haps the  Zervnthian.  Mars,  nr- 
eecding  to  Hesycliius,  was  in 
Macedonia  called  Thaumus  or 
Thaulus. 


h  Herod.  V.  6.  Strab.  VII. 
p.  315.  Comp.  Salinas.  Exert-. 
Plin.  p.  169  A. 

1  Tolit.  VII.  j.  6. 

k  According  to  Hcgesander 
ap.  Athen.  I.  p.  18  A. 

1  Herod.  V.  4  ;  according  to 
Solinus  X.  1.  apud plurimos. 

*"  Herod.  V.  5.  comp.  Soli- 
nus X.  3. 

"  Solinus  X.  1.  concludes 
TAracibus  barbaris  inesse  ant- 
temtum  vilce  a*  quadam  naturaha 
sapieitli*  duciplina. 

0  See  besides  Herod.  V.  5. 
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the  buying  and  inheriting  of  women,  the  selling  of  children 
n«  shn  i's ;'.  antl  the  delight  in  intoxications,  are  traces  of  a 
genuine  Ij.nlmrian  character;  no  one  of  which,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  can  he  discovered  aiming  the  Macedonians:  with 
whom,  moreover,  the  Thraciau  names  (c.  g.  Cotys,  and 
those  ending  in  cetei  and  mukt)  never  occur. 

35.  On  the  other  hand,  a  military  disposition,  which  still 
distinguished  the  Macedonians  in  the  time  of  Polybius, 
personal  valour,  and  a  certain  freedom  of  spirit,  were  the 
national  characteristics  of  this  people.  Long  before  Philip 
organized  his  phalanx,  the  cavalry  of  Macedon  was  greatly 
celebrated,  especially  that  of  the  highlands,  as  is  shewn  by 
the  tctradrachms  of  Alexander  the  First.  In  smaller  num- 
ber* they  attacked  the  close  array  of  the  Thracians  of  Si- 
lalccs,  relying  on  their  skill  in  horsemanship  and  on  their 
defensive  armour '.  Telcutias  the  Spartan  also  admired  the 
cavalry  of  Elimca*;  and  in  the  days  of  the  conquest  of 
Asia  the  custom  still  remained  that  the  king  could  not  con- 
demn any  person  w  ithout  having  first  taken  the  voice  of  the 
people  or  of  the  army '. 

36.  It  is  difficult  to  treat  of  the  Macedonian  language,  as 
not  only  the  ancient  period  of  the  native  dialect  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  tecotul,  in  which  the  Grecian  lan- 
guage was  partially  introduced,  after  Archelaus,  Philip, 
and  Alexander  made  their  people  acquainted  with  Athenian 
civilization,  but  also  from  a  third,  in  which  many  barbarous 
words  were  adopted  from  the  mixture  of  the  Macedonians 
with  Indians,  Persians,  and  Egyptians".    Nevertheless  it 


Herackd.  Pont.  Tola.  27.  Strab. 
VII.  pag.  197.  Salinas.  Ex  ere. 
Plin.  p.  t  j  a  A. 

f  Herod.  V.  6.  Heraclid.  ubi 
*up.  Solin.  X.  4. 

1  Solin.  X  5. 

'  Thuc.  11.  too.  The  mm 
{vfijiajrw  are  the  Lynccstie. 
&c. 

•  Xcnopk.  Hell.  V.  2,41.  V. 
V  1.  cf.  Time.  I.  (u.  Ga. 

•  Polyb.  V.  27.  6.  CurtiusVl. 


8.  25.  (with  Freuisheim'a  note) 
VI.  9.  34.  Crophius  Antiq. 
Maced.  1.  6.  II.  4. 

u  Hence,  for  example,  it  can- 
not be  inferred  from  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  IUyrian 
and  Macedonian  languages  in 
Polyb.  XXVIII.  8.  9.  that  the 
nation**  were  originally  of  a 
different  descent,  Stur/Z>Di«- 
leeto  Mncrthaira  <7  Alexandrian 
has  not  sufficiently  distinguish- 
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is  possible  to  form  a  well-grounded  opinion  as  to  the  form 
of  the  Macedonian  language  in  the  first  period.  In  the 
first  place,  they  had  many  barbarous  words  for  very  simple 
and  common  objects  *,  which  may  be  certainly  considered 
as  Illyrian,  since  among  the  very  scanty  relics  of  the  Iliv- 
rian  and  Athamanian  dialects  V  there  are  some  words  which 
are  also  mentioned  as  Macedonian  *.  Indeed  without  sup- 
posing some  barbarous  foundation  of  this  kind  we  could 
hardly  account  for  the  Macedonian  language  being  still  un- 
intelligible to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great1.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Greek  had 
passed  into  the  UK  rum  dialect  before  the  introduction  of 
Athenian  literature,  and  that  their  combination  produced 
the  mongrel  language  which  was  afterwards  called  Mace- 
donian. The  nominatives  in  a,  such  as  hrxorct,  coArra,  &c. 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  Athenians;  but  the 
Thcssalians,  the  Dryopians,  and  probably  all  the  Pelasgi, 
used  that  form  b.  That  some  mixture  of  Greek  had  taken 
place  at  an  early  period  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  the 
great  and  almost  inexplicable  change  which  the  Grecian 


ed  the  third  period  from  the 
two  first. 

1  For  example,  Steph.  Byz. 

in  V.  BopfitlTKOS — ovs  xvvas  TJ]  7TQ~ 

MaxtSivft.  The  barbarous  word 
(rnotSoc.  signifying  a  kind  of 
steward,  which  was  used  by 
Alexander  in  letters,  and  adopt- 
ed by  Menander  (Photius  pag. 
533-  5-)  ean  hardly  be  oriental. 
See  also  the  collection  of  Sturz 

III  the  words  nfiayva,  SSSai,  adi), 
nupia,  nfot,  &C. 

'  The  Athamanes  were  Epi- 
rots  according  to  Strabo,  I II v- 
rians  according  to  Steph.  Byss. 
in  v.  The  words  arc  not  Gre- 
cian. 

*  See  above,  Saui&u,  and  A- 
thenfeus  III.  pag.  1 14  B.  con- 
cerning the  Macedonian  and 


Athamanian   word    fyxi/ut  or 

*  This  fact  may  be  believed 
on  the  testimony  of  Curtius  VI. 

9-  35 

b  Apollonius  de  Construct. 
III.  7.  calls  it  the  Macedonian 
or  Thessalian  usage.  Sturz  p. 
28.  5.  infers  chiefly  from  this 
that  the  Macedonian  language 
was  originally  nearly  the  same 
as  the  Dorian.  The  coins,  I 
may  remark  incidentally,  prove 
nothing,  as  they  were  struck 
for  intercourse  with  the  Greeks. 
Adelung,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  the  Macedonians  as 
Thracians  (to  which  nation  he 
also  refers  the  niyrians),  with 
a  tinge  of  Greek  civilization, 
Mithridat,  vol.  II.  p.  359. 
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words  experienced  in  the  mouth  of  the  Macedonians,  who 
appear  to  have  been  unable  to  pronounce  the  letters  ♦  and 
0,  and  hence  they  always  substituted  B  for  the  former, 
and  A  for  the  latter c,  perhaps  from  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Illyrian  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Macedonian  lan- 
guage had  a  consonant  OT  or  V,  as  Volutiana,  the  name  of 
the  country  round  Olympus d,  the  Candavian  mountains*, 
8tc.  prove ;  and  thus  both  in  this  and  the  former  respect  it 
approximated  to  the  vocal  system  of  the  Latin. 

c  See  above,  pag.  3.  notes  b  Ctmbumii  monies,  in  which  the 

and  h.  second  part  is  probably  the 

d  Above, p.485.notec.  Hence  word  fiovros,  which  in  modern 

the  Cambunian  mountains  are  Greek  still  means  "  a  hill." 

now  called  Volutza.  In  the  names  of  Macedonian 

*  Above,  peg.  469.  note  *.  mountain*, .Boroui,  Bermius,  and 

The  first  syllable  of  this  name  Bertiscut  (Ptolemy),  there  is 

appears  to  be  the  same  an  of  probably  the  same  root. 
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Note  on  the  Map  of  Macedonia. 

Since  the  annexed  Map  is  entirely  copied  from  that  of 
Barbie  du  Bocage,  as  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  I  will 
only  remark  some  important  points  in  which  Arrowsuiith's 
great  Map  of  Turkey,  which  is  in  part  founded  on  quite 
different  authorities,  differs  from  it.  In  this  Map  the  small 
lake  to  the  east  of  Lychnis,  or  Lychnitis  (the  lake  of 
Ochrida),  is  not  connected  with  any  river  running  to  the 
coast,  and  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  it  stretch  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  south.  (Perhaps  this  is  correct ;  see  p.  469. 
note  6.)  The  Haliacmon  rises  rather  more  to  the  north  than 
in  Barbie"  du  Borage's  Map.  The  Cara-Sou,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  Erigon,  runs  into  the  lake  of  the  Lydias.  (In- 
correct, according  to  Strabo,  quoted  in  p.  467.  note  b.)  The 
Lydias  has  a  longer  course,  and  rises  in  the  Illyrian  moun- 
tains. The  modern  river  Gallico,  which  I  make  the  Echei- 
dorus,  flows  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  through  a  lake 
into  the  Axius.  The  tributary  branch  of  the  Achelous, 
called  by  the  ancients  the  Inachus,  rises  further  to  the 
south,  under  the  Pindus-chain  (contrary  to  the  authors 
quoted  in  p.  469.  note  f).  Upon  the  whole,  Barbie"  du  Bo- 
cage's  Map  is  without  doubt  the  more  accurate. 
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Genealogy  of  Hellen. 

TuERE  is  a  particular  tendency  which  may  be  traced 
throughout  all  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  of 
early  Grecian  history,  viz.  of  reducing  every  thing  to  a 
genealogical  form.  It  was  much  encouraged  by  the  opinion 
of  the  later  historians,  that  every  town  and  valley  hat!  re- 
ceived its  name  from  some  ancient  prince  or  hero;  thus  even 
Pausanias  meets  with  persons  who  explained  every  thing  by 
means  of  genealogies  who,c.  g.,  out  of  the  Pythian  temple 
at  Delphi  made  a  son  of  Delphus  Pylhis,  a  prince  of  early 
times.  This  tendency,  however,  is  manifestly  founded  on 
the  genuine  ancient  language  of  mythology.  With  the  in- 
ventors of  these  fabulous  narratives,  nations,  cities,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  gods  became  real  persons^  who  stood  lo 
one  another  in  the  relation  of  human  beings,  were  arranged 
in  families,  and  joined  to  one  another  in  marriage.  Now 
although  such  fictions  are  in  many  cases  easily  seen  through, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  connexion  may  be  readily  deci- 
phered, yet  these  genealogies,  as  there  was  nothing  of  arbi- 
trary and  fanciful  invention  in  them,  in  after-times  passed 
for  real  history ;  and  were,  both  by  early  and  late  histo- 
rians, with  full  confidence  in  their  general  accuracy,  made 
use  of  for  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  chroimluMA  ,  (  hi 
these  principles,  then,  the  genealogies  which  were  formed  in 
the  age  of  the  later  epic  poets,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  early 
historians,  {Koyoypafot,)  cannot  be  considered  as  pure  inven- 
tion ;  these  too  must  have  been  founded  on  certain  argu- 
ments and  facts,  which  were  generally  believed  at  that  time. 
We  will  endeavour,  first,  to  point  this  out  in  the  famous ge- 
nealogy of  the  chief  races  of  the  Greeks  which  was  taken 
from  the  'HoTau  of  Hesiod  h. 


I  Pausan.  X.  6.  5.  ol  fttr  "  "EAXijfor  fl'  rytVovro  fafittrro- 

ytr*a\oyii*  rli  norm  <V.  a. .in.  noKov  jfcnrtA^cc  &*>p6t  r«  lofdeir 
&C.  It       AloXot  lirwioxapiirie.  T*et- 
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Prometheus — Pond  oca 


Den  cal  i  on — P  v  rrh  a 


Dorus 


Hl-IIl'ii 

_l  


Xuthus  yEulus 

,-'  , 

Achteus  Ion. 

Now  the  passage  of  Hcsiod  only  mentions  the  three  bro- 
thers, Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  .Kolus.  without  naming  the 
sons  of  \  nihil- ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  this  series  Xu- 
thus  must  also  represent  some  race,  or  races  ;  nnd  since  no 
tribe  ever  bore  the  title  of  Xuthi,  this  name  must  have 
been  used  by  Hesiod  to  signify  the  loniatis  and  Achaean*, 
as  in  Apollodorus,  and  other  writers c.  According  to  an- 
other tradition,  perhaps  of  equal  antiquity,  Jupiter,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  was,  instead  of  Deucalion,  the  hus- 
band of  Pandora  d. 

It  is  evident  that  the  above  genealogy  was  intended  to 
represent  the  chief  races  of  the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks,  as  be- 
longing to  one  nation ;  and  consequently  could  not  have 
been  made  before  the  name  Hellenes  was  applied  to  the 
whole  nation;  which  in  the  Iliad c  is  only  the  name  of  a 


zes  ad  Lycoph.  284.  and  Schol. 
Apoll.  Rb.  III.  1085.  Other 
poems  of  Hesiod  are  made  use 
of  by  Schol.  Horn.  Od  x'.  2. 

c  Apollodorus  I.  7.3.  Pau- 
san.  V.  1,2.  &c.  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Achseus  and 
Ion  are  represented  as  the  only 
sons  of  Xuthus,  I  have  inferred 
above  that  the  Ionians  were 
probably  of  an  Achsean  race. 
Bura,  the  Achtean  town,  was 
fabled  to  have  been  founded 
by  Bura,  a  daughter  of  Ion  ; 
Pausan.  VII.  25.  8. 


d  Schol.  Hom.Od.*'  a.  elii 

Xcyovatv  6ti  'KWifv  ydvtp  piv  »'r 
AtAf,  \6y<f  Si  ArviriXi'wiur .  Com- 
pare Pindar  Pyth.  IV.  167. 
who  alludes  to  this  fable,  and 
Eurip.  Melan.  IV.  2. 

e  II.  II.  684.  (a  verse,  how- 
ever, as  Knight  has  remarked, 
of  very  doubtful  authority); 
and  compare  IX.  395,  474. 
XVI.  595.    The  verse  ryx"!i 

8    (KfKaOTD   II.MV.Wy.u-  Kai  '  \  (ni- 

ovf,  II.  530.  has  been  properly 
condemned  by  the  Alexandrine 

critics. 
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small  tribe  in  l'hthiaf.  The  more  extended  use  of  the 
name  faJU  in  the  period  of  the  poems  whieh  went  under  tin- 
name  of  Hesiod  < :  it  is  first  thus  used  in  the  Works  and 
Days  of  the  real  Hesiod  h,  before  which  time  therefore  the 
above  genealogy  cannot  have  been  funned.  But  that  the 
author  of  it  did  not  make  an  arbitrary  fiction  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  put  Xutlius  instead  of  Achseus 
and  Ion;  by  which  he  greatly  deranged  the  symmetry  of 
his  genealogy.  It  is  clear  that  he  thought  himself  bound 
to  respect  the  tradition,  that  Achwus  and  Ion  were  the  sons 
of  Xuthus;  which  prevented  him  from  making  Hellen  their 
father.  As  yet  therefore  the  other  brothers  were  not  re- 
cognised in  tradition  as  having  any  fathers ;  and  some  ol>- 
scure  legends,  such  as  that  of  Dorus,  the  son  of  ApoDo  '.  tia<l 
not  obtained  a  general  belief.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Hellen  was  recognised  in  the  most  ancient  tradition.  Now 
in  die  fictions  of  mythology  the  invention  was  bound  by  a 
sort  of  fanciful  regularity  ;  and  in  a  fabulous  genealogy  the 
part  was  deduced  from  the  whole,  the  species  from  the 
genus,  ax  an  inferior  anil  oulKirdmiitc  lieing  .  thus  in  the 
Tbeogony  the  hills  arc  the  children  of  the  earth,  and  the 
sun  and  the  moon  of  light  k.    Accordingly  the  port  (or 


f  Or  rather  "  near  Phlhia." 
Homer  distinguishes  Hellas  and 
Phthia  (II.  IX.  395,  478,  479. 
Od.  XI.  115.);  the  tetrarcby 
of  Phthiotis  in  later  times  in- 
cluded both. 

*  jEginetica  p.  155. 

■  Hesiod.  Op.  ct  Di.  516. 

BpaAtov  6*  rjawXAqwcrcri  ^kutWi. 

Compare  Strabo  VIII.  p.  370. 

wtpl  ti  rrjl  *EAAofluf  tat  'EXXqvoiir 
cat  narfXXqvwv  <wr«Xf'y*ra4,  ©ov- 
Ki>&i&rjt  pir  yAp  t6p  wott/ripr  ptfia- 
fioi  fiapOapovs  tlm'tr  <f»jai  tut 
fitjSi  "KXXijtoi-  n-»  dm'traXoy  tit 
i*  6yopa  airoKtKpitr6ai .  mi  ArroX- 
Xudw/»c  ii  pivovs  tovi  iv  rjj  &rr- 
ruXio  Kakf'urdai  iprjmv  'EAXrjKflt' 
"  Mi  .w.'wi .  i'  /koXowto       1  \ . 


'ApX^X""  fol  *»<  "EAXjj- 

rac  MyByMMM  Tour  avftttamat  unl 
IlavAXijMC'  niK  pip  ittp\  riv  II,.-.. 
TidttP  XrytMTrt  iat  IJiWAXj?!*  c  4p- 
rtfortvop  avrat'  rim  hi,  "'Qt  tin- 
"  rtXA^rw  <i'i(i-v  »*t  Qatrmi  aniy- 
"  itpaptr."  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  in  the  three  most 
ancient  passages  in  which  the 
collective  name  of  the  Greeks 
occurs,  viz.  the  verse  in  the 
Works  and  Days,  the  spurious 
line  in  the  Iliad,  and  the  pas- 
sage in  the  'Hoiai  referred  to 
by  Strabo,  they  are  called,  nut 
"EXXfjwt.  but  rjavfXXijwr. 

1  Apollodnrus  I.  7.6. 

k  Hes.  Theog.  129,  371. 
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whoever  was  his  authority)  sang  of  JSolus,  Dorns,  and  Xu- 
thus,  the  progenitors  of  nations,  being  the  sons  of  Hellen, 
the  son  of  Jupiter,  or  grandson  of  Prometheus.  It  is 
possible  that  before  litis  entire  genealogy  others  had  been 
invented,  e.  g.,  that  Dortis  was  a  son  of  Hellen ;  since,  as 
early  as  the  lime  of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartans  were  com- 
manded by  the  Pythian  oracle  to  worship  Jupiter  Hclla- 
nius  and  Minerva  Hcllania  1 ;  and  since  both  the  judges  in 
the  Spartan  army  m  and  the  judges  of  the  Olympic  games 
were  called  Hcllanodica?.  And  when  I  consider  the  cele- 
brated oracle  just  quoted,  and  the  close  connexion  of  Sparta 
and  Olympia  with  Delphi,  the  sacred  families  of  the  Del- 
phians  (the  ob-mi),  who  referred  their  origin  to  Deucalion 
and  on  the  other  hand  remember  that  a  Boeotian  poem,  com- 
posed in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  first  uses 
the  word  "  Hellenes'"  in  this  extended  sense;  I  cannot  lii'lp 
conjecturing  that  this  national  sanctuary  of  the  Hellenic 
name  had  a  large  share  in  the  formation  of  that  really  beau- 
tiful legend ;  by  which  nil  the  different  races  of  Greece,  se- 
parated for  so  many  centuries  by  violent  and  unceasing  con- 
tention, were  united  into  the  peaceable  fellowship  of  brotherly 
affection  and  concord. 

1  Ap.  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  6.       m  Vol.  II.  p.  255. 
according  to  a  certain  emen-       "  Above,  p.  241. 
dation.  See  vol.  II.  p.  87.  note  K 
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The  migration  of  the  Dorians  to  Crete. 

CnOSUS',  the  Minoian  Cnosus,  was  even  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Plato  the  first  city  in  Crete,  and  the  chief  domicile 
of  the  Cretan  laws  and  customs :  and  Plato,  in  his  Treatise 
on  I^aws,  takes  a  Cnosian  as  the  representative  and  de- 
fender of  the  Cretan  laws  in  general b  :  although  Cnosus 
about  his  lime  had  declined  from  internal  corruption,  and  the 
fame  of  having  preserved  the  good  laws  of  ancient  Crete 
soon  passed  from  her  to  Gortyna  and  Lyctusc.  In  earlier 
times,  however,  the  Cretan  laws,  ( K:rnx;i  vo'fioi,)  which  Ar- 
chilochus  even  mentions  as  being  of  a  distinct  character d, 
were  preserved  in  the  greatest  purity  at  Cnosus.  Now 
when  modern  writers  admit  indeed  that  the  Cretan  laws 
were  founded  upon  the  customs  of  the  Doric  race,  but  affirm 
that  this  race  did  not  penetrate  into  Crete  before  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Heraclida?,  and  that  migrations  subsequently 
took  place  from  the  Peloponnese ;  it  is  necessary  for  them 
first  of  all  to  shew  that  Cnosus  received  its  Doric  inhabit- 
ants from  that  country,  i.  e.  probably  either  from  Argos  or 
Sjxirta.  But  had  such  been  the  case,  the  memory  of  these 
migrations  would  assuredly  never  have  been  lost :  ArgoB 
and  Sparta  would  have  been  too  proud  to  possess  such  u 
colony.  Cnosus  must  therefore  have  received  its  Doric  in- 
habitants at  an  earlier  date,  in  the  dark  ages  of  fable  and 
mythology  ;  and  the  subsequent  colonies  from  the  Pelopon- 
nese to  Lyctus,  Gortyna,  ami  other  places,  hcl|x-d  to  in- 
crease the  Doric  population,  which  in  Homer's  time  e  was 

*  Sec  book  I.  ch.  I.  9. 

h  See  particularly  Plato  tie 
Leg.  L  p.  636.  VI.  p.  752. 
KnMTiwt  itfuirStitiv  riv  nnKKSw 
iroXtw. 

r  Sec  Slmbo    X.    p.  476. 
VOL.  I. 


compare  p.  481 .  after  Ephorus. 

d  Arehilochus  np.  IIcroclM. 
Ponl.  ttoXit.  Kpirrw*.  fra^m.  86a 
Gaisforu. 
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confined  to  a  part  of  the  island,  over  the  whole  of  Crete ; 
as  was  the  case  in  late  ages.  And  at  the  time  which  Homer 
describes,  not  only  the  language,  but  the  customs  and  laws 
were  probably  also  different ;  whereas  Archilochus  appears 
to  mention  the  Cretan  laws  as  prevalent  over  the  whole 
island.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Dorians  in  Crete — and  this  is  a 
fact  of  great  importance — never  seem  to  stand,  with  regard 
to  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese,  in  the  relation  of  a  co- 
lony to  its  mother  country.  In  Greece,  the  parent  state — 
so  great  was  the  pride  of  higher  antiquity—- never  conde- 
scended to  take  the  institutions  of  a  colony  as  models  for  its 
own,  as  was  the  case  with  Sparta  and  Crete ;  nor  did  the 
mother  country  ever  procure  priests  from  its  colony,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  Pythian  Apollo  sent  Cretan  priests  to 
Sparta f.  In  short,  every  thing  seems  to  prove  that  the 
Doric  institutions  were  of  great  antiquity  in  Crete,  and  that 
the  distinction  which  has  lately  been  taken  between  the 
laws  of  Minos  and  the  Doric  institutions  and  customs  of 
Crete — a  distinction  directly  opposed  to  the  unanimous  tes- 
timony of  antiquity — is  false  and  untenable. 


r  See  book  III.  ch.  i.  §.  8. 


APPENDIX  IV. 


His lory  of  the  Greek  congress  or  synedrion  during  the 
Persian  war. 

h  Jn  the  present  article  it  will  be  my  object  to  trace  the 
foreign  influence  which  Sparta  possessed  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  and  for  what  length  of  time  her  supremacy 
in  Greece  remained  uncontested  and  unshaken.  This  is 
chiefly  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  of  the  allied 
Greek  states :  to  ascertain  which  with  precision,  it  will  be 
first  necessary  to  fix  the  chronology  of  the  successive  stages 
of  the  Persian  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  481  B.C.  (Olymp.  74-4) 
Xerxes  set  out  from  his  residence  at  Susa  (Herod.  VII. 
SO),  found  the  great  army  assembled  in  Cappadocia,  and 
marched  to  Sard  is,  from  which  town  he  sent  ambassador*  to 
the  Greek  cities  (ib.  82).  Having  wintered  here,  the  army 
marched  in  the  spring  of  480  B.C.  (Olymp.  74.  4)  to 
Abydos1;  when  it  had  reached  the  passes  of  Pieria,  the 
Persian  envoys  returned  (ib.  131.).  Soon  after  this,  they 
met  at  Thermopyla?  the  Greek  forces,  which  had  set  out  be- 
fore the  75th  Olympiad  and  the  Carnean  games,  about 
June  480  B.  C.  Battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium 
in  fuaw  MfQf  (VIII.  12.)  both  perhaps  a  short  lime  before 
the  Olympic  festival  (VIII.  26).  Conquest  of  Attica,  four 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  Sia/9a«-i;  toO  'EXXi)<nro'irrou 
(VIII.  51).  Battle  of  Salami*,  a  little  after  the  time  of  the 
'Iflw^of,  after  the  lixif  of  Boedmmion  Olymp.  75.  1.,  as  the 
Etesian  winds  were  either  blowing  or  had  ceased  to  blow 
(they  last  from  the  summer  solstice  to  the  rising  of  the  dog- 
star),  VII.  168.  Mardonius  winters  in  Thessaly  aud  Macc- 

1  The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  dolus,  does  nut  agree,  ami 
however,  mentioned  !>y  Hero-    must  be  an  error,  VII.  37. 
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donia,  the  Persian  fleet  at  Cumc  and  Samos.  Rattle  of 
Pluta?a  on  the  2fith  or  27th  of  Panemus  (Metagitnion), 
OI\mp.  75.  2.  479  B.  C.  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  My- 
cale.    The  year  ends  with  the  taking  of  Sestos. 

2.  The  Greeks  certainly  received  early  intelligence  of  the 
preparations  in  Persia  (VII.  138),  even  if  the  story  related 
by  Herodotus  (VII.  239.)  about  the  secret  message  of  De- 
maratus  is  not  true.  They  either  refused  or  gave  earth  and 
water  to  the  envoys  late  in  the  year  481  B.  C.  (VII.  138.). 
The  slates  which  refused  to  submit  held  a  congress'';  and 
they  are  now  called  by  Herodotus,  "  the  Greeks  allied 
"  against  the  Persians,"'  (o!  cruvo)|u.0T<«i  'EXAtjvav  nn  tu  tlipar,, 
VII.  148.).  This  assembly  of  course  was  formed  by  depu- 
ties from  the  different  cities :  the  manner  of  its  formation 
may  be  inferred  from  the  pluce  at  which  it  sat ;  and  it  will 
be  shewn  presently  that  it  first  assembled  at  Corinth,  which 
city  belonged  to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  It  appears 
therefore  that  Sparta  must  have  convened  an  assembly  at 
Corinth,  to  which  the  extra- Peloponnesian  states,  which 
had  refused  earth  and  water,  sent  envoys.  This  congress 
first  put  an  end  to  the  internal  dissensions  of  Greece  (VII. 
145.),  in  which  good  service  Gluteus  of  Tegea  and  Themis- 
tocles  arc  said  to  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
trymen (Plutarch  Themist.  6.).  Secondly,  when  they  heard 
that  Xerxes  was  at  Sardis,  they  despatched  spies  I  hither, 
and  at  the  same  time  envoys  to  Argos,  Sicily,  Corcyra,  and 
Crete  (VII.  145.  199.).  The  envoys  are  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies c.  They  also  made  a  vow  to  decimate  to  the  Del- 
phian God  all  those  Greeks  whu  had  unnecessarily  given 
earth  and  water  to  the  Persians  (VII.  132.);  the  persons 
who  made  this  vow  are  called  by  Diodorus  XI.  3.  *'  the 

''  SvWiyofitvav  ts   roavro  tup     kcu    oi    tovtov    .Ti  ^.jyu ,  The 

ntpt  rrjv  'EXXiiSu  'EXXijvuM'  riov  ra  words  included  in  brackets  are 

nfitivai  (f>f>outuvTotvt  tent  &i&6vtidv  wanting  in  the  family  of  the 

mfaiai  Xoyov  xai  monv,  Herod.  Passioneus  and  Florence MSS.. 

VII.  145.  and  appear  to  be  interpolated 

c  VII.  157.  htit^av  ijfif'ot  from  c.  i6t. 
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"  Greeks  assembled  in  congress  at  the  Isthmus,"  al  iv  'lain* 
avutptvtrrif  to*  'EKXr,>aiv. 

3.  In  this  narrative  taken  fruni  Herodirtus  there  still  re- 
mains one  contradiction,  viz.  that  if  the  Greeks  did  not  as- 
semble till  after  they  had  refused  earth  and  water  (as  ap- 
pears from  VII.  138.  ef.  146.),  the  Argives  had  no  longer 
any  option  whether  they  would  join  the  league  or  not. 
Likewise  the  dismission  of  the  Greek  envoys  would  fall  too 
late  in  the  unfavourable  season  for  sailing,  and  there  would 
scarcely  be  time  for  die  messages  to  the  oracles  (c.  148, 
109.),  and  the  other  proceedings.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  this  congress  was  formed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Per- 
sian envoys,  which  was  late  in  481  B.C.:  and  Diodorus 
s  to  be  correct  in  staling  that  of  the  nations  some  gave 
earth  and  water,  while  the  Persian  army  was  in  the  valley 
of  Tempe,  and  others  after  its  departure  (XI.  8.);  and 
therefore  none  till  early  in  480  B.  C. :  previously  the  am- 
or- were  probably  in  the  north;  Herodotus  in  VII. 
138.  appears  to  mean  only  the  ambassadors  of  Darius. 
With  this  the  following  statements  agree,  which  be  adds  in 
VII.  172.  As  soon  as  the  Thessalians  had  heard  that 
"  the  Persians  wished  to  invade  Europe" — which  they  must 
have  known  in  the  winter  of  481 .80  B.  C. —  they  sent  en- 
"  voys  to  the  Isthmus."  'Ev  li  tw  'I?6pa  (i.  e.  in  the  village 
which  had  grown  up  about  the  temple  of  Neptune),  vrav 
£&wpf'»oi  *go'/3cuAoi  (plenipotentiaries,  VI.  7.)  rr,;  'KxAtiSof, 
apaiprjfittot  tit  twv  woAiiev  rcor  Ta  ctfitlito  pp«»»ouff«<uv  *tp\  rijv 
'EAAaia.  Now  this  assembly,  while  the  Persian  king  was 
at  Abydos,  and  therefore  very  early  in  480  B.  C,  sent  the 
army  to  Tempe,  which  soon  returned  (VII.  178.),  anil  in- 
deed returned  to  the  Isthmus,  which  must  therefore  have 
been  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  army.  When  it  re- 
turned, the  congress  was  still  sitting  at  the  Isthmus  d.  This 
synedrion  or  assembly  (which  is  again  mentioned  in  this 
place  by  Diodorus  XI.  4.)  now  resolved  to  defend  the 
passes  of  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium  ;  and  when  the  in- 

d  Herod.  VII.  176.  where  both  the  troops  and  the  con- 
the  words  ol  *EXXipvr  include  gross. 
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telligence  arrived  llial  the  Persians  were  in  Pieria,  iutKuihrt; 
tx  too  'It0/m5  (i.  e.  departing  from  the  Isthmus)  iarpaTtuevrt 
aurccv  ei  /xsv  if  (-Idsuwv/.i.-  T^r,  -oj.;>  H  xaret  'i-O.-x-- -j.;  '-- 
' AgTifilctav.  But  that  the  Isthmus  watt  still  the  place  in 
which  the  congress  sat,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  San- 
doces,  Aridolis,  and  Penthylus,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks  before  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  were  sent 
thither  (VII.  195. )•  At  this  time  indeed  the  Peloponnc- 
sians  were  celebrating  the  Olympiad,  and  the  Sjwurtans  the 
Carnea,  at  their  respective  homes e,  after  which,  as  had  been 
previously  arranged,  they  were  to  take  the  field  with  all 
their  forces  (*<»Styu),  VII.  206.  VIII.  26.).  Nevertheless, 
the  decree  that  the  ships  which  came  too  late  for  Artemi- 
sium, should  assemble  in  the  Tnrzenian  Pogon  (VIII.  42.), 
as  well  as  the  other,  that  the  Isthmus  should  be  fortified 
(VIII.  40,  71.),  which  measure  was  not  thought  of  before 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae  must  have  been  passed  in  this 
interval.  Diodorus  (XI.  16.)  mentions  the  synedrion  in 
connection  with  this  decree.  The  fortification  I>egan  after 
the  Carnea  (VIII.  72.).  The  fleet  was  commanded  (as  is 
evident  from  VIII.  2,  9,  56,  58,  74, 108,  111.  IX.  90.)  by 
the  Spartan  admiral  and  a  council,  a  oWfyion  of  the  orpa- 
njyoi  or  fv  reXsi  ovtsj  (IX.  106.),  in  which  the  admiral  ri» 
\oyov  irporn'Sfi  (VIII.  59.)  put  the  question  to  the  vote 
(i»«J/ij^»5*,  c.  61.),  antl  gave  out  the  decree.  This  com- 
mander was  armed  with  very  large  powers,  and  Leotychidas 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Samians  (IX.  92.),  and 
even  the  captains  of  the  fleet  debated  on  the  projected  mi- 
gration of  the  Ionians  (IX.  106.).  Nor  is  it  ever  mentioned 
that  the  fleet  received  orders  from  the  Isthmus.  But  the 
circumstance  of  the  fleet's  sailing  to  the  Isthmus,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  for  the  decree  on  the apivrtm  (VII  1. 12S.), 
is  a  proof  that  the  Isthmus  was  still  the  seat  of  the  confe- 
derate assembly.  Diodorus  likewise  represents  this  decree 
as  proceeding  from  the  vuvttptw  (XI.  55.) ;  probably  the 

c  The  former  in  the  first  the  latter  about  the  second, 
full. moon  after  the  solstice,    Corsini  Fast.  Att.  I.  a.  p.  453. 
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**  Greeks,*1  who  reftntd  la  confirm  the  vote  of  the  com- 
manders (VIII.  124.),  were  ihe  members  of  the  league. 
The  ships  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle,  returned 
home  without  any  decision.  Late  in  the  year,  after  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  2nd  of  October,  Cleombrotus  had 
led  the  great  allied  army  from  the  Isthmus,  and  soon  after- 
wards died  (IX.  10.).  The  decree  for  the  following  year, 
that  the  fleet  should  go  to  /Egina  (VIII.  131.),  may  have 
proceeded  either  from  the  synedrium  of  the  preceding  year, 
or  from  Sparta.  For  that  there  were  no  longer  any  de- 
puties assembled  at  Corinth  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Ionian  envoys  only  went  to  Sparta  and 
/Egina  (VIII,  192.) ;  nor  is  the  Isthmus  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  the  seat  of  an  assembly,  although  it  was  fortified 
until  the  middle  of  summer,  till  the  time  of  the  Hyacinth!:* 
(IX.  7.).  After  this  time,  Athens,  I'lata-a.  and  Megara 
sent  their  envoys  to  Sparta,  where  there  were  also  Pclopon- 
uesian  envoys,  as  for  instance  Chileus  of  Tegea  (IX.  9.), 
who  was  mentioned  above  among  the  Tge/SouAoi ;  and  all 
these,  together  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  three  states  just 
mentioned,  are,  as  it  appears,  called  by  Herodotus  oi  iyyt- 
>•:>  »»  ■Axsfu.-.-.-ti  iT.  twv  -  .  IX.  10.  There  must  pro- 
bably have  been  some  joint  act  of  the  allies  f,  by  virtue  of 
which  Pa 1 1 san las  was  able  to  collect  the  great  Pelo|N>nnesian 
army.  After  the  battle  of  Plata-a  there  was  in  the  army  a 
kind  of  council  of  war,  doubtless  a  <rw>tlpw>  ran  i*  ti'Aii  avrwv, 
which  regulated  the  number  of  the  sacred  offerings,  divided 
the  booty  (IX.  81,  85.),  and  determined  on  the  expedition 
against  Thebes  (c.  86.)  :  the  persons  who  were  given  up, 
Pausanias  seems  at  Corinth  to  have  ordered  to  execution  on 
his  own  authority  (c.  88.). 

4.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  narrative  of  Herodotus ; 
in  which  we  can  only  be  surprised,  that  of  the  most  remark- 
able event,  viz.  the  treaty  of  Pausanias,  he  should  say  not  a 
word  :  a  silence  which  can  only  be  explain.  J  hv  supposing 
that  he  had  intended  to  mention  it  in  another  passage  of  his 

I  Diodorus  speak*  of  a  de-  oath  on  the  Isthmus  i»  a  rlu  io 
cree  of  this  nature,  but  the    rical  invention,  XI.  39. 
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unfinished  work.  When  Pausnnios,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  allies,  had  won  the  battle  of  PlaUea,  he  sacrificed  in  the 
market-place  of  Plata?a  to  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  and  con- 
vened an  assembly  of  all  the  Greeks,  in  which  the  Pla- 
tteans  (who  annually  performed  certain  honorary  rites  to 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  Thuc.  III.  58.)  were 
promised  that  their  country  and  city  should  remain  inde- 
pendent, and  that  no  one  should  attack  them  without  law- 
ful reason,  or  with  intention  to  reduce  thein  to  subjection : 
and  that  in  case  these  conditions  were  not  observed,  all  the 
allies  then  present  would  protect  them  ;  (Thuc.  VI.  71.  cf. 
III.  56,59-);  an  engagement  which  the  Spartans  themselves 
afterwards  broke,  on  the  ground  that  the  Plata»ans  had  first 
unjustly  given  up  to  fuvwfioTov  (II.  74.).  For  in  "  the  an- 
"  cient  treaty  of  Pausanias  after  the  Persian  war,-"  it  was 
ordered  that  the  allies  in  general,  and  the  Platieans  among 
them,  should  remain  at  peace  with  each  other  (Thuc.  III. 
68.  cf.  II.  72.).  The  further  conditions  of  this  treaty  may 
be  collected  from  Thucyd.  I.  67,  (for  it  is  evidently  this 
treaty  which  is  in  question,)  where  the  /Eginetans  complain 
that  they  are  not  independent,  "  according  to  the  treaty 
for  the  thirty  years'  truce  (I.  115.)  cannot  be  meant,  as  it 
was  not  concluded  till  after  the  .subjection  of  ^gina  (the 
former  in  Olymp.  83.  3.  the  latter  in  Olymp.  80.  4.)  : 
whence  it  is  likewise  evident  that  the  treaty,  which  woe  vio- 
lated by  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Me- 
garians  from  the  market  of  Attica,  (1.67,  87.  cf.  c.  144.) 
was  the  same  ancient  act,  only  renewed  by  later  treaties. 
Thus  Plutarch  states  that  the  latter  prohibition  was  "  con- 
"  trary  to  the  common  principles  of  justice,  and  the  solemn 
"  oaths  of  the  Greekss.'1''  And  in  another  place  he  men- 
tions, that  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  after  the 
battle  of  Platara,  Aristides  proposed  a  decree  that  the 
Greeks  should  annually  send  deputies  and  sacred  messen- 
gers to  Platn?a,  and  that  the  Eleutheria  should  be  solem- 
nized every  five  years  h.    Also,  that  it  was  agreed  that  an 

s  Pericl.  39.  iropd  ri  xocva    roit 'EXXijo-*. 
iutata  xai  rout  yiytvrififvovt  opxovc         h  Aristid.  21.  yfvofuVqr  <ViArj- 
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allied  Greek,  armament  should  be  organized  against  the  Per- 
sians, consisting  of  10,000  heavy  nnited  infantry,  1000  ca- 
valry, and  100  ships  :  and  that  the  Platwans  should  be  con- 
sidered sacred  and  inviolable.  From  what  has  been  stated 
nbovc,  it  is  clear  how  much  of  this  account  is  true,  and  how 
much  added  by  Athenian  partiality. 

5.  In  the  following  years,  when  Sparta  still  continued 
the  war  against  the  Persians  and  their  allies  by  means  of 
Pausanias  and  Leotychidns,  there  must  have  been  a  con- 
gress, though  not  constantly  sitting;  since  the  Spartans 
would  not  have  determined  the  amount  of  "  the  war  eon  In - 
"  billion1"  on  their  own  authority  ;  and  there  is  much  pro- 
bability in  the  Recount  of  Diodnrus  (XI.  55.),  that  the  Spar- 
tans summoned  Themistocles  for  bis  share  in  the  treason  of 
Pausanias  Ijefore  the  common-council  of  the  Greeks,  which 
used  at  this  time  to  assemble  at  Sparta.  At  least  it  is  not 
contradicted  by  Thucydides ;  indeed  his  narrative  (1.135.) 
perfectly  agrees  in  this  point  with  that  of  Diodorus.  The 
words  f»  rp  Isntafrrr,  which  arc  omitted  in  some  MSS.  of 
Diodorus,  and  suspected  by  Wesseling  (yet,  it  should  be 
observed,  only  these  words),  cannot  be  well  spared;  and 
even  if  they  were  expunged,  the  whole  chapter  would  shew 
that  the  congress  was  sitting  at  Sparta  ;  for  it  was  evidently 
under  Lacedaemonian  influence,  and  therefore  met  in  the 
Peloponnese ;  and,  since  the  instance  mentioned  above,  it 
docs  not  appear  that  any  of  its  meetings  were  held  at  the 
Isthmus. 

This  account  likewise  proves,  that  after  Pausanias  had 
occasioned  the  defection  of  the  Ionians  and  .ISolians  from 
Sparta,  who  were  now  considered  as  the  separate  allies  of 
Athens,  a  confederate  council,  which  included  other  states 
besides  the  Peloponnesians,  continued  to  sit  at  Sparta;  and 
a  Hunt-  fresh  grounds  for  supposing  that  this  abandonment 
of  the  Spartan  alliance  was  not  considered  as  a  transfer  of 

<rias  cou^r  rent  'EXXijyw,  iypatytv  <coi  Bitepoit.  ny«r&ai  Si  rtrrarrr)- 

'AptUTtiSqs  yfrrfHOfUi.  owifPfii  nt¥  pita*  .iywi-u  t£»  'YXn6tpimv. 

tit  IIXoTMuif  naff  iuuTTOi/  biavrbir  I  a*a*f>op&  tit  ri»  «rtSXfjioi>.  Plu- 

roit  aru  rijt  "EXXiS3of  npoffaiXovt  tarch.  Aristid.  14. 
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the  chief  command  to  Athens,  but  that  Sparta  only  in- 
trusted the  Athenians,  together  with  those  Greeks  who 
dwelt  in  the  territory  of  the  Persian  king,  with  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  war  in  Asia,  and  the  management  of  all 
affairs  connected  with  it;  and  still  considered  Athens  as 
under  her  command,  until  that  state  revolted  in  Olymp. 
79.  At  last  the  internal  wars  of  the  Peloponnese,  Olymp. 
79 — 81,  subverted  all  the  relations  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 


APPENDIX  V. 


Of  the  aticient  writers  on  the  Afytftology  of  Hercules. 

1 .  It  would  without  doubt  increase  our  knowledge  both  of 
the  Epic  Poetry  and  Mythology  of  the  Greeks,  if  these  two 
branches  of  learning  were  placed  in  a  nearer  relation  to  each 
other,  by  combining  researches  into  the  contents  of  the  Epic 
Poems  with  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  various  charac- 
ters assumed  by  tlie  mythological  traditions  at  different 
periods.  The  following  brief  remarks  must  be  considered 
as  merely  intended  to  awaken  the  industry  of  those  who  are 
better  fitted  than  myself  to  undertake  such  a  task,  and 
perhaps  to  give  some  small  assistance  towards  the  discovery 
of  a  method,  which  may  afford  greater  certainty  to  mytho- 
logical inquiries,  and  extend  the  range  of  literary  discus- 
sions. 

%.  Plutarch  had  composed  a  work  V\if 5  'Hpankiou;  which 
he  himself  quotes  in  Vit.  Thcs.  28.  Fragm.  p.  :3.W.  What 
authorities  he  esteemed  the  most  worthy  of  credit  may  be 
gathered  from  die  following  passage,  "  Of  the  ancient  au- 
"  thors  tt'ho  mere  skilled  in  tradition,  neither  Homer,  Hc- 
"  mod,  Archilochus,  Peisander,  Stesichorns,  Alcman,  or 
"  Pindar  ever  had  any  idea  of  an  Egyptian  or  Phtrnician 
"  Hercules :  all  recognize  one  Hercules  only,  viz.  the  Bar- 
"  otian  and  Argivc*?  Here  we  should  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Peisander,  agreeably  to  his  great  antiquity,  is 
placed  between  Archilochus  and  Stesichorus,  and  Panyasis 
omitted  as  an  author  of  too  late  a  date.    But  besides  diese 

*  De  Herod.  Malign.  14,  p.  oiVMapot  AlyvKriovT<r^Bv\iiy<m 
394.  KOi  To*  rmv  iraXatwv  <ni  Xo-     '  H^ki*A(Ouv  Pj   $orVucor.  tiXX  rrn 

yi'wf  UYhpbil>  Ol/^  "Oiif^Jov.  »t\X  '  HlTI-      T6VTO¥   urutTl   TTitlTfv   HpaxXta  t6v 

ntos,  ovx  ' A/i^iXi>^i>[ ,  ou  Dd'irn*-     Bmwt  u>y  ijnr  cat  ' Apyt ia» 
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jiocts,  Plutarch  made  great  use  of  Herodorus  of  Heracles 
on  the  Pontusb,  to  whose  authority  we  shall  frequently  recur: 
since  the  accounts  of  this  mythology  given  by  later  authors 
are  only  of  value  so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  authorities 
of  more  ancient  date.  Herodorus  was  the  father  of  Bryson, 
the  Sophist0,  and  a  contemporary  of  Socrates  d;  and  hence, 
as  he  was  older  than  the  school  of  Ephorus,  hut  later  than 
the  Xoyoypapoi,  he  occupies  an  interesting  position  in  the  his- 
torical treatment  of  tradition.  He  w  rote  in  prose,  like  the 
Logographi ;  but  his  style  of  narrative  was  prolwbly  more 
copious  and  rhetorical. 

3.  The  fragments  of  the  Hcraclea  of  Herodorus,  which 
arc  often  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  those  of  his  Argo- 
nautics,  should  probably  be  arranged  as  follows.  In  Schol. 
Apoll.  Khod.  I.  747,  Herodorus  relates  the  origin  of  the 
Teleboans  from  Perseus,  similarly  to  Apollod.  II.  4. 5,  only 
that  in  the  latter  Pterclas  is  the  father,  in  the  fonner  the 
son  of  Taphius.  Herodorus  called  the  Argives  'Apytalxi, 
according  to  Steph.  By/,  in  "Apyof,  on  the  authority  of  an- 
cient poets.  (Nothing  further  can  be  gathered  from  this 
passage.)  In  Athenaeus  XI.  p.  474.  F.  he  speaks  of  the 
goblet,  xajx^'0"*  which  Jupiter  presented  to  Alemene.  In 
Schol.  Theocr.  XIII.  9.  he  relates  that  Hercules  was  brought 
up  amongst  the  catt k-  of  Amphitryon.  Agreeing  with  Apol- 
lodorus,  II.  4.  9.  Ibid,  ad  v.  56.  Hercules  made  use  of  the 
Scythian  bow,  being  instructed  by  Teutares  the  Scythian, 
according  to  Herodorus  and  Callimachus  (Fragm.  365.). 
This  account  is  not  found  in  any  earlier  author ;  it  probably 
was  a  legend  of  the  Pontus.  Athen.  XIII.  p.  556.  F.  that 
Hercules  defloured  the  fifty  daughters  of  Thestias  in  seven 
nights;  according  to  Apollodorus  in  fifty.  Schol.  Find. 
Isthm.  IV.  104.  that  Hercules  was  twice  afflicted  with  mad- 
ness ;  i.  e.  once  at  the  death  of  his  children,  and  a  second 
time  after  the  death  of  Iphitus.  In  Tatian,  quoted  vol.  I. 
p.  449.  note  ',  on  the  origin  of  the  Nemean  lion  from  the 


b  See  Heeren  tie  Fontibus    Ueber  den  Apollonios.  p.  156. 
Plutarchi  p.  1 7.  J  With  whose  disciples  Bry- 

*  As  is  shewn  by  Weichert    son  lived,  Athen.  XI.  p.  391. 
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moon.  In  Schol.  Plat.  Phccd.  p.  11.  ed.  Ruhnkcn.  381. 
Bekker,  the  story  of  tin-  assist ance  given  by  Iolatis  against 
the  crab:  the  same  as  in  Apullodoru*.  In  Schol.  Apoll. 
Khod.  I.  128,  Hercules  brings  the  wild  boar  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Mycvitw.  In  Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  V.  10.  he  erects 
the  six  altars  of  the  twelve  0«i  <ru,u.£o>poi,  at  Olympia,  which 
Herodorm  enumerated  at  length.  With  this  was  proltahly 
connected  the  account  of  the  itunati  v  stature  of  Hercules, 
vis.  four  cubits  one  foot ;  so  that  we  should  read  in  Schol. 
Isth.  IV.  87.  (comp.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  662.  and  Chil.  II. 
265.)  'Hfo'Stupof  youv  iv 'OAwfutiaSi  (in  the  contest  at  Olympia) 

f  ijfft  T»y  u>.>.-jm  a'jriv  -r.iTTfjiiv,  axrrs  to  oAov  (raifta  *1XaJV 

•ttva&pm  xai  r^o:,  for  the  ancients  determined  the  stature 
of  Hercules  from  the  Olympic  stadium  measured  by  him, 
Gel).  Noct.  Att.  I.  1.  where  Pythagoras  is  quoted  un  the 
same  point — Comp.  Solinus  1.88.  and  Apollod.  II.  4—9. 
who  appear  to  have  derived  their  information  from  Hero- 
dorus.   Concerning  the  battle  with  the  Amazons  he  relates, 
(Plutarch  Thes.  26.)  agreeing  with  Pherecydes  and  Hella- 
nieus,  (see  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  1332.)  that  "  Theseus  cm- 
"  barked  after  Hercules  on  his  own  account  for  the  country 
'  of  Amazons."    Here  doubtless  our  historian  of  Hcraclca 
introduced  the  traditions  of  his  native  city  ;  in  all  probability 
Apollodorus  also  drew  his  materials  from  him  in  this  part. 
Respecting  Idmon,  the  son  of  Abas,  in  Schol.  Apoll.  Kh. 
I.  189;  as  to  his  death  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandy- 
nians,  ad  II.  815;  concerning  his  tomb  in  the  market-place 
of  Heraclea, ad  11.848.  (comp.  Heyne  ad  Apnllod.  Observ. 
vol.  II.  p.  357.)  Concerning  Lycus,  the  son  of  Dascylus 
king  of  the  Mariandynians,  sec  Schol.  ibid.  II.  752.  comp. 
Weichert  ut  supr.  p.  174.    Herodorus  also  di tiered  from 
other  authors  respecting  Hercules  in  representing  the  drag- 
ging up  of  Cerberus  from  the  infernal  regions  as  having 
taken  place  near  Heraclea,  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  11.356.  comp. 
Dionvs.  Pcrieg.  788.  That  this  was  also  a  tradition  current 
at  Heraclea  is  proved  by  the  coin  cited  vol.  I.  p.  443.  note  u, 
and  by  the  sacred  offering  mentioned  by  Pausan.  V.  26. 6. 
In  the  10th  book  he  treated  of  the  journey  to  Geryoneus; 
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for  in  this  there  was  a  geography  of  Iberia  inserted  from 
Constantinus  Porphyrog.  de  Adm.  Imp.  II.  S3,  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Stephanus  Byz.  in  'l^ptaf  to  61  'Ifapixiv  ytwf  touts, 
Srip  $r,a)  otxftv  t«  wapoAia  too  StmrAou,  impurrat  inftaa-iv  iv  ytvoj 
iov  Kara  ^0\a.  xpiTOV  pi-:v  oi  sri  to»j  fo-p^aVoij  otKtume  ra  wpij 
Wfii'av  Ki/vrTf>-  o'vo/m^ovtoh.  a*'  fxn'ywv  Si  >;Si;  up oj  popiav  Io'vti 
rxJjrsf,  ftfTa  St  TapTr,trn)i,  ptnu  Si  'EAj3uo~i'yio»,  f*rri  Si  Maoris 
>»»,  p.rra  Si  Ka/.Tiavoi,  inura  Si  tfSq  6  'Po'Savo;.  ef.  Steph.  in  Ku- 
kjtixov  and  Tx^Te;.  There  are  some  Ionicisms  in  this  pas- 
sage ;  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  introduce  them  through- 
out merely  on  conjecture.  In  the  geography  of  these  dis- 
tricts Herodorus  is  better  informed  than  Hecaticus  and 
Herodotus;  see  UckerVs  Geographie,  vol.  II.  part  II.  p. 
245 — 51,  where  however  the  date  given  to  Herodorus  is 
too  recent.  In  his  return  Hercules  crossed  through  Italy  ; 
hence  Herodorus  mentioned  the  Peucetii  as  llcuxirti;,  Steph. 
Byz.  in  v.  Herodorus  also  spoke  of  the  liberation  of  Pro- 
metheus by  Hercules,  Schol.  A  pel  I.  Rh.  II.  1248.  proba- 
bly during  his  voyage  to  the  Hesperides :  out  of  the  fable 
he  made  an  ancient  Scythian  history.  Thus,  in  my  opin- 
ion, he  was  the  first  to  relate  how  Hercules  learnt  pro- 
phecy and  natural  philosophy  from  Atlas,  according  to 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Strom.  I.  p.  306,  which  story  indi- 
cates the  influence  of  the  sophistry  of  that  period  on  the 
treatment  of  mythological  fables.  The  servitude  under 
Omphalu  was  related  by  Herodorus  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  in  Apullodorus,  and  it  was  made  to  account 
for  his  not  having  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  I.  1289.  Apollod.  I.  9.  19.  p.  356. 
Heync.  Apollodorus  also,  in  his  narrative  of  the  actions  of 
Hercules,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
In  the  17th  book  the  murder  of  the  boy  Eunomus  also  oc- 
curred among  the  /Ktolian  traditions.  (Athen.  IX.  p.  410. 
E.)  The  agreement  of  this  passage  with  Apollod.  II.  7,  5.  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  name  of  this  cupbearer  occurs 
in  other  places  with  great  variation.  The  only  memorial  of 
his  account  of  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  the  Dryopes  is 
the  word  AfuoxaJoi,  Steph.  Byz.  in  Spuit*,.    Herodorus  up- 
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pears  to  have  related  the  conquest  of  (Echalia  very  simi- 
larly to  Apoilodorus,  see  vol.  I.  p.  426.  Dote  '.  At  the  end 
of  his  life  he  makes  Theseus  join  Hercules  previously  lo  the 
battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lupithie.  Hut  the  curlier 
initiation  of  the  hero  at  Elcusis,  through  the  mediation  of 
Theseus,  as  well  as  the  liberation  of  Theseus  from  hell,  and 
probably  all  other  Attic  fables  respecting  Hercules,  were 
unnoticed  by  Hcrudurus,  Plutarch.  The*.  29,  30.  We  may 
add,  that  the  fable  of  Cerberus  was  related  by  him  in  a 
manner  perfectly  different  from  the  other  authorities. 
Moreover,  the  exemption  from  hunger  enjoyed  by  Hercules 
is  also  quoted  from  the  fifth  book,  (Proclus  ad  Hesiod.  O. 
et  D.  40)  and  also,  though  without  reference  lo  any  parti, 
cular  book,  it  is  related  that  the  hero  esteemed  the  vulture 
as  the  most  lucky  omen.  Aristot.  Hist.  An.  VI,  6.  IX.  12. 
Plutarch.  Rom.  9>  Qurcst.  Rom.  93. 

4.  By  comparing  this  collection  of  fragments  with  the 
narrative  of  Apoilodorus,  we  perceive  that  this  author 
chiefly  owes  the  connection  of  his  fables  to  Herodorus; 
although  several  variations  are  perceivable,  particularly 
where  the  passages  in  Apollodorus  are  confused  and  cor- 
rupt. Herodorus  has,  as  might  be  expected,  much  of  the 
style  of  the  rationalizing  mycologists.  He  introduced  geo- 
graphical and  ethnographical  digressions,  by  which  mytho- 
logy entirely  lost  its  peculiar  character;  he  reasoned  on 
the  eontemjKjraneousness  of  fabulous  events,  and  explained 
away  miraculous  and  strange  fables.  With  respect  to  the 
sources  of  his  information,  he  perhaps  extracted  and  con- 
nected the  greatest  part  of  his  fables  from  the  Logographi, 
particularly  Phcrecydes,  or  more  immediately  from  ancient 
epic  poems.  He  derived,  however,  a  large  part  originally 
from  local  traditions,  particularly  respecting  the  adventures 
of  Hercules  in  his  native  town  Heraclea.  For,  as  far  as  we 
know,  no  earlier  author  had  related  these  circumstances; 
certainly  none  in  so  precise  and  detailed  a  manner. 

5.  Among  the  Logographi,  the  first  that  occurs  is  Phk- 
rkcydks,  of  whom  our  notice  may  be  the  more  brief,  as 
his  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Stuns.    The  killing  of 
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Electryon  by  Amphitryon  was  related  in  the  same  way  as 
in  Apollod.  II.  4.  5.,  with  a  slight  variation  from  Hesiod. 
Scut.  Here.  10.  Fragm.  12.  cel.  Sturz.  Concerning  the 
expedition  against  the  Teleboi,  he  agreed  with  Apollodo- 
rus; and  concerning  the  goblet  given  by  Jupiter  to  Alc- 
mene,  with  Herodorus  in  Athen.  XI.  p.  474.  F.  Fragm.  12. 
Here  the  account,  which  was  afterwards  universally  fol- 
lowed, appears  to  have  been  first  settled  by  Pherecydes, 
For  the  destruction  of  the  serpents  by  the  youthful  Her- 
cules, Apollodorus  quotes  Pherecydes.  He  also  represents 
Hercules  throwing  the  children  of  Megara  into  the  fire, 
similarly  with  Apollodorus  (Schol.  Pind.  Isth.  IV.  104. 
Fragm.  11.)  Unfortunately  Apollodorus  never  mentions  die 
names,  sec  Hcmsterh.  ad  Lucian.  vol.  1.  p.  237.  Respect- 
ing the  Stymplialides  in  Schol.  A  poll.  Rh.  II.  1055.  Phe- 
recydes agrees  with  Apollodorus,  his  information  being  pro- 
bably derived  from  Peisander.  Concerning  the  Molionida?, 
Fragm.  47.  These  fragments,  according  to  Athen.  XL 
p.  474.  F.  Schol.  Pind.  Isth.  IV.  104.  appear  to  be  all  taken 
from  the  second  book,  comp.  Matthia;  in  Wolf-.  Analect. 
I.  2.  p.  235.  In  the  third  book  Pherecydes  related  the 
journey  of  Hercules  to  Erythea  (comp.  Strabo  III.  p.  169) 
and  amongst  other  events,  that  he  compelled  the  sun  by  his 
arrows  to  deliver  up  the  £«raj,  in  which  that  deity  sailed 
round,  after  setting,  from  the  west  to  the  east,  and  went 
in  it  to  the  island  over  the  ocean,  which  he  also  calmed 
by  his  darts.  Athen.  XI.  p.  470.  Macrob.  Sat.  V.  21. 
fragm.  14.  Apollodorus  II.  5.  10.  gives  a  brief  account  of 
the  same  story.  The  more  prosaic  Herodorus  probably 
made  no  mention  of  it.  Pherecydes,  however,  followed 
Stesiehorus  instead  of  Peisander  or  Panyasis,  who  repre- 
sented Hercules  as  receiving  the  cup  from  Occanus  or  Nc- 
reus.  Thus  Apollodorus'  account  of  the  adventure  with 
the  Hesperides  was  also  merely  extracted  from  Pherecydes: 
when  he  deviates  from  that  author,  he  at  the  same  time 
disfigures  the  fable.  The  narrative  of  Pherecydes  (from 
the  same  book  according  to  Matthia?)  in  Schol.  Apoll.  Kh. 
IV.  1396.  is  connected  and  beautiful;  but  we  should  with 
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Hcync  read  mpala  for  VHpyt).    Apollodorus,  however,  has 
from  another  authority  connected  the  Hyperboreans  with 
the  Hesperides,  and  mount  Caucasus  with  Prometheus; 
(Pherecydes  clearly  places  Prometheus  on   the  further 
extremity  of  the  earth  ;)  and  introduced  an  adventure 
Rhodes,  which  does  not  connect  well  in  this  place.  Phe- 
ydes,  like  Apollodorus,  probably  placed  the  hero  Ema- 
thion  in  Arabia;  for  the  account  in  Schol.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
985.  of  Macedonia  being  called  Emnthia  after  him,  cannot 
have  been  taken  from  Pherecydea  (Sturz.  fragm.  30.). 
This  author,  in  his  story  of  Anta.-us,  also  mentioned  Palae- 
mon  the  son  of  Hercules  by  the  wife  of  the  Libyan  giant 
(Sturz.  p.  136.  ed.  2.),  and  placed  him  in  Irassa,  near  the 
lake  Tritonis  (Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  IX.  183.).   It  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  discover  from  what  authority  Pherecydes 
drew  this  tradition.    Peisandcr  also  made  mention  of  An- 
ta-us  in  his  poem,  but  probably  in  a  different  manner. 
Pherecydes  mentioned  fiusiris  by  name,  after  Hesiod,  and 
perhaps  Panyasis  (fragm.  30.  comp.  below,  §.  7.).  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  two  passages  of  Pherecydes 
respecting  Hercules  and  the  (Echalians,  viz.  those  in  Schol. 
Horn.  Odyss.  XXI.  22.  and  Schol.  Sophocl.  Trachin.  354. 
Sturz.  fragm.  46.    Indeed  Sturz  supposes  Pherecydes  to 
have  spoken  of  two  Eurytuses  of  CEchalia,  and  given  the 
same  account  of  both ;  which  is  however  highly  improbable. 
In  my  opinion,  in  the  second  passage  the  words  "I$<tb;  it 
ifuyi*       E5/3om»  should  be  separated  from  the  account  of 
Pherecydes ;  after  which  the  tradition  will  run  as  follows : 
Hercules  comes  pna  to»  iy&rx  (what  contest  we  know  not) 
to  OZclialia,  which  in  Pherecydes  is  the  Messenian  Arca- 
dian town  (above,  p.  427.  note  •.).  and  demands  Iole  for 
his  son  Hyllus,  is  repulsed  by  Eurytus,  and  thereupon 
steals  the  horses.    Iphitus  conies  to  seek  these  in  Tiryns, 
and  Hercules  hurls  him  from  the  Cyclopian  wall.  Next 
comes  the  story  of  his  being  sold  to  Omphale ;  after  that, 
the  taking  of  Troy,  the  adventure  in  Cos  (Schol.  Venct.  II. 
XIX.  255.),  connected  in  the  same  manner  is  in  Homer; 
and  then  the  taking  of  (Ecbalta.    Afterwards  he  became 
vol..  i.  Mm 
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king  of  Mycene,  and  according  to  the  fragment  in  Anton. 
Liberal.  33.  Sturz.  N°.  50.  enjoyed  this  dignity  till  death  : 
whence  it  follows,  that  as  to  the  last  part  of  this  fable,  the 
scene  of  which  lies  in  Thessaly,  Apollodorus  did  not  draw 
his  information  from  Pherecydes.  How  he  narrated  these 
fables  we  know  not.  According  to  Schol.  Pind.  Olymp. 
VII.  42.  he  called  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus  Astygenia 
the  daughter  of  Phylas,  which  nearly  agrees  with  Apollo- 
dorus. In  the  second  book  Pherecydes  mentioned  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Dryopes ;  in  the  third,  their  settlements.  (Schol. 
Apoll.  Rh.  I.  1212.)  If  the  account  there  given  be  taken 
chiefly  from  Pherecydes,  that  author's  narrative  as  to  the 
oxen  of  Theiodamas  was  the  same  as  in  Apollodorus.  Her- 
cules, according  to  Hesiod  and  Pherecydes,  left  the  Argo 
on  its  arrival  at  the  coast  of  Magnesia  (Apollod.  1. 9. 19- 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  1. 1290.  Sturz.  p.  182.).  For  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Amazons,  see  above,  §  3. 

6.  Hbllanicus,  a  contemporary  of  Pherecydes,  appears 
never  to  have  given  a  connected  account  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  except  in  his  '\<n<tf>icu :  he  probably  merely  made 
mention  of  them  incidentally,  and  often  with  a  partial  histo- 
rical reference.  We  gather  the  following  accounts  from  his 
writings.  Respecting  the  Stymphalidcs,  sec  the  account  in 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  II.  1055.  Sturz.  fragm.  88.  which  differs 
a  little  from  Pherecydes.  The  mares  of  Diotnedes  tear  in 
pieces  Abderus,  the  favourite  of  Hercules  (Steph.  Byz.  in 
"A/38n/>«,  fragm.  180.).  From  this,  Apollod.  II.  5.8.  The 
march  through  Italy,  the  return  from  Geryon,  in  Dionys. 
Halic.  I.  35.  fragm.  107.  being  introduced.  Here  Hel- 
lanicus  derived  the  name  of  Italy  from  Yitulua.  He  related 
the  abode  of  Hercules  with  Omphale  at  full  length,  (Steph. 
in  *Axf%}.  fragm.  111.).  Respecting  the  altar  of  Hercules 
KaAJJvixor,  erected  by  Tclamon  at  the  taking  of  TV. a, 
Hellanicus  gave  the  same  account  as  Apollodorus  (II.  (i.  4. 
Tzetzes  ad  Lycoph.  469.  fragm.  138.).  He  represented 
this  hero  as  taking  a  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and 
proceeding  with  all  the  Argonauts  against  the  Amazons 
(Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  III.  64.  fragm.  118.).    Instead  of 
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1 !  v  he  lie  mentioned  a  certain  Theiomenes,  the  son  of  Thcio- 
damas  (Schul.  Apoll.  Rl).  I.  131.  fragm.  84.).  He  called 
the  Caledonian  boy,  not  Eunomus,  but  Archias  (fragm. 
52.).  Several  of  these  quotations  shew  that  whilst  the  simple 
Pberecydes  adhered  strictly  to  the  ancient  poets,  and  only 
occasionally  filled  up  some  chasms  in  the  h'utory,  Hellani- 
cus  endeavoured  with  greater  freedom  to  reconcile  nivllio. 
logy  with  history  and  geography.  It  also  seems  prolwble 
that  Hellanicus  was  the  first  who  treated  of  the  actions  of 
Hercules  chronologically,  viz.  in  his  work  on  the  priestesstvi 
of  Argos.  The  celebrated  Farnese  stucco  tablet,  which  re- 
presents the  consecration  of  Hercules,  has  this  inscription: 
HFAS  API*EIA2  1EPE1A  A  AM  ATA  EYPT20EU2  EM 
AAMATA2  TA2>  AM-WAAMANT02  ETH  NH.  i.e.  "  the 
"  canonization  of  Heraths  by  the  Argiit  priestess  took 
"  place  in  the  58th  year  of  Admeta?  The  Alexandrine 
chronologists,  followed  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom. 
L  p.  382.),  fix  the  apotheosis  of  Hercules  38  years  after  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  in  Mycena-,  which  they  pro- 
bably placed  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  in  so  doing 
they  perhaps  followed  Hellanicus.  For  it  may  easily  be 
gathered  from  Herodotus  (II.  145.)  that  their  chronolo- 
gical calculations  were  in  part  anterior  to  thai  author. 

For  Hecatjius's  version  of  the  fable  of  Hercules  I  refer 
to  Creuzer  (Fragm.  Histor.  Antiq.  p.  45.).  HecaUeus  re- 
lated the  slaying  of  the  Hydra  (^Elian.  H.  A.  IX.  23.),  the 
capture  of  the  Erymanthian  boar  at  Psophis  (Stepli.  Byz. 
in  +,axp);)  according  to  Sulmasius)  ;  he  clearly  explains  the 
fable  of  Cerberus  by  a  serpent  of  Tnenarum  (Paus.  III. 
25.  4.).  Hercules"  love  for  Auge,  and  her  fate,  was  related 
(Pausan.  VIII.  4.  6.  47-  3.)  in  a  manner  somewhat  different 
from  the  account  in  Apollodorus,  He  confined  the  fable 
of  Gcryoneus  to  Ambracia  and  Aniphilochi  (sec  above, 
p.  435.  note  c  )  He  placed  the  town  of  CEchalia  in  Eu- 
boea,  with  Creophylus,  and  attempted  to  ascertain  its  pre- 
cise situation  (Ibid.  p.  428.).  On  the  abode  of  the  Hcra- 
clidae  in  the  house  of  Ceyx  we  have  a  fragment  of 
Hccata?us  (above,  p.  428.  note  ').    His  account  of  the  lust 
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notions  of  Hercules  was  therefore  quite  different  from  that 
of  Pherecydes,  and  more  resembled  that  of  Herodorus  and 
Apollodorus,  although  this  latter  writer  has  admitted  parts 
of  different  versions. 

7.  We  next  come  to  Panyasis,  whose  fragments  we 
must  collect  and  arrange,  before  we  can  form  any  judgment 
of  the  sources  of  his  information  and  the  style  of  his  narra- 
tive. Panyasis,  son  of  Polyarchus,  flourished  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war  (Olymp.  72.  4.  Euseb.  comp.  N«ke*s 
Chcerilus  p.  14.  sqq).  The  story  of  his  being  the  uncle 
of  Herodotus  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
called  an  Ilalicarnassian  and  a  Samian,  Duris  ap.  Suid.  in 
1  lavj'a -i.-,  cf.  Suid.  in  ' I  IpifSoroj ;  Herodotus  also  passed  part 
of  his  life  at  Samos.  Thus  Panyasis  occupies  an  interme- 
diate place  between  the  studied  poetry  of  Antimachus  and 
the  simple  narrative  of  the  latter  Cyclic  poets,  the  spirit  of 
whose  poetry  was  again  revived  by  the  endeavours  of  Pa- 
nyasis ;  so  that  the  Alexandrines  placed  him  among  the  five 
principal  epic  poets,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  compare 
him  with  Homer;  see  also  Dion.  Halicar.  Ttu»  ip^atm  xfifiz, 
ch.  11,  p.  419-  ed.  Reiskc.  \  \xnu7t;  Se  ta%  r  ififw  f  Haio'Sou 
xal  'Avrifia^ou)  aptrci;  ^vjyxaro  xai  uuray  vpayftartla  *-<'.  -rij 

XOT   SUTOV  «JxOV9Ji,/«  ?lrV5yx?v. 

If  this  whole  work  consisted  of  fourteen  books  and  9000 
verses,  many  events,  particularly  in  the  middle,  must  have 
been  detailed  at  great  length ;  since  the  contents  above  nar- 
rated were  all  contained  in  the  first  book.  In  my  opinion, 
Panyasis  passed  briefly  over  those  adventures  which  hail 
been  celebrated  by  others,  but  indulged  his  fancy  in  ampli- 
fying traditions  which  were  less  known,  such  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Hercules  in  Lydia.  His  account  of  the  murder 
of  Hercules'  children  somewhat  resembled  that  of  Stesicho- 
rus,  but  was  different  from  the  Theban  tradition,  Paus.  IX. 
11.  1.  Steph.  Byz.  in  Bi^iva  has  preserved  two  verses  from 
the  first  book  respecting  the  Nemean  lion  (fragm.  7.  cd. 
Gaisford). 

&tfpa  U  *..:«(•.  Ilfu  z.t .-.  -  U  XrUTOf, 

and 

Ka)  Bf  p/9iingTsi<  sO.if'A  ltpp.it  /.(Wo; ; 
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It  is  not  necessary  however  that  either  of  them  should  have 
belonged  to  the  description  of  the  battle ;  they  may  have 
occurred  occasionally  in  an  account  of  the  dress  of  Hercu- 
les which  Panyasis  described  as  a  club  and  lion's  skin.  With 
the  hydra  he  also  mentioned  the  crab,  but  represented  Her- 
cules himself  as  trampling  upon  it.  Eratosth.  Cataster.  11. 
Next  came  the  other  labours.  The  expedition  against  Ge- 
ryoneus  was  also  related  in  the  first  book.  Hercules,  accord- 
ing to  Panyasis,  received  from  Nereus  the  goblet  in  his 
voyage,  Athen.  XI.  p.  469.  D.  comp.  Macrob.  Sat.  V.  21. 
On  other  circumstances  related  by  Panyasis  see  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  p.  81.  ed.  Potter,  emended  by  Hcyne  ad  Apollod.  p. 
161.  Schol.  Od.  XII.  301.  In  all  probability  Panyasis  was 
the  first  who  connected  with  the  journey  to  the  Hesperidcs 
the  account  of  the  sacrifice  of  Hercules,  as  the  Ionians  re- 
lated it  in  Herodotus  II.  45.  iroXAa  piv  rmStaai  \iya>v  nip-i^ara, 
™\>Jt;  H  *><raa$ai  Spmf  Athen.  IV.  p.  172.  D.  It  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Busiris;  Pherecydes  however  mentioned  it;  and  it  occurred 
in  one  of  the  poems  of  Hesiod,  some  of  which  reach  so  low 
as  the  30th  Olympiad.  It  appears  indeed  that  he  was  not 
there  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Hercules,  as  he  is  placed 
eight  generations  before  the  birth  of  that  hero  (Theon. 
Progym.  c.  6.  p.  87.);  but  this  is  evidently  only  a  modem 
inference,  made  from  the  statement  of  the  parents  of  Busiris 
in  Hesiod  and  the  common  genealogies,  which  were  probably 
disregarded  by  the  ancient  poet.  Panyasis  described  the 
contest  with  the  serpent,  from  which  in  later  times  the  con- 
stellation Engonasin  received  its  name,  Hy gin.  Poet.  Astr. 
6.  p.  369.  Schaub.  ad  Eratosth.  4.  p.  77.  The  verses  in 
Athena?us  XI.  p.498.B.  are  from  the  third  book  (fragm.3.) 

too  xtpavot(  xpnT^pa  ftiyav  ^twolo  $aimv 
(tx'jjsZvj;  anCfUHOf  Sffftta;  xirov  ijSu*  txnt. 

Connected  with  these  is  probably  the  invitation  to  a  stran- 
ger to  drink,  preserved  in  Stoba?us  and  Athenaeus  (fragm. 
1.).  In  this  part  the  verse  perhaps  occurred,  quoted  in 
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Schol.  Tiiul.  Pyth.  III.  77.  from  the  third  book  of  the 
Heraclea  (fragm.  5.), 

xa»  f  o       ix  xoXiraio  rpafycv  $opt  -o j<n  Oot£njf. 

in  which  the  youthful  power  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  is 
described,  like  that  of  Mercury  in  the  Homeric  Hymn. 
The  beautiful  fragment  upa/rat  Xipnii  t  tAo^on  xal 
e'j'f'vei  'ilpat  x.  t.  X.  &c.  and  the  following  in  A  then.  II. 
p.  36.  D.  F.  fragm.  6.  (cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  VI.  p.  622. 
B.)  appear  to  be  taken  from  the  book.  The  question  then 
arises,  what  banquet  Panyasis  describes  so  particularly. 
Probably,  after  the  example  of  Stesichorus,  that  given  by 
Pholus.  We  must  however  suppose  that  he  did  not,  like  the 
more  modern  writers,  connect  the  adventure  with  the  Cen- 
taurs with  the  capture  of  the  Erymanthian  boar.  Panyasis 
describes  at  length  the  journey  into  the  infernal  regions,  and 
also  the  seat  to  which  Theseus  and  Peirithous  were  chained 
(Pausan.  X.29.2);  whether  he  made  the  murder  of  Iphitus 
the  cause  of  the  servitude  of  Hercules,  I  know  not;  that  it 
was  imposed  on  him  by  the  Pythian  Apollo,  I  have  shewn 
above  (book  II.  ch.  11.  §.  10.),  and  that  some  verses  of  Pa- 
nyasis refer  to  this  circumstance.  By  this  means  Hercules 
came  to  Lydia.  For  that  Panyasis  treated  of  the  tradition 
respecting  Omphale  before  Pherecydes  and  Hellanicus  (vol. 
I.  p.  457.  note  P.)  is  clear  from  Schol.  A  pull.  Rh.  IV. 
1 1 49.  rianuafflf  pijffiv  'HpaxXt a.  vwyttirra.  if  Anita  Tu^flv  a<a- 
rqpias  6nro"TAAou  too  woToijUoD  (fori  Si  AuSi'a;),  xai  £»<i  touto 
ififOTtpoitf  rovs  oioiif  ayrou  'Taaou;  xXijSijvai,  We  see  from 
hence  how  completely  the  national  fable  had  been  corrupted. 
With  this  may  be  connected  the  five  verses  in  Steph.  Byz. 
in  TptfitXtif,  concerning  the  sons  of  Tremilus,  whom  Her- 
cules was  without  doubt  described  in  the  following  verses 
as  having  put  to  death  (fragm.  9.).  The  fragment  in 
Apollodorus  III.  10,  3.  probably  belongs  to  the  expedition 
against.  Hippocoon  of  Laceda>mon ;  see  Schol.  Eurip.  Al- 
cest.  I.  ndvuao-if,  0V1  TwSapttov  (avwnjffiy  'AffxAijmsV).  On  the 
wounding  of  Pluto  and  Juno  at  Pylus  see  book  II.  ch.  12. 
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§.  2.  The  founding  of  the  Olympic  games  was  probably 
first  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  book,  Steph.  Byz.  in  'A«*l{. 
trri  mil  niqtvt  HiVi)),  to;  I  lav.  i¥  ' HpaxXtixf  hltxaTi).  In  the 
adventures  at  OScholia  Panyasis  followed  the  epic  poem  of 
Creophylus ;  and  hence  Clemens  of  Alexandria  accuses  htm 
of  plagiarism  (Strom.  VI.  p.  628.  Sylburg.):  thus  he  also 
probably  placed  this  town  in  Eulxea,  and  represented  the 
conquest  as  having  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Her- 
cules, with  Apollodorus.  I  also  find  that  Adonis  was  men- 
tioned by  Panyasis,  (Hesychius,  'Hofyv  tit  *AS»*iv  nanJao-ij) 
and  in  Apollodorus  III.  14,  4.  Adonis  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Theias  by  Smyrna  the  daughter  of  Hercules.  If 
these  quotations  are  from  the  Heraclea,  and  not  from  the 
poem  Ionica,  we  may  also  derive  from  Panyasis  the  well 
known  anecdote  of  Hercules  refusing  to  acknowledge  Ado- 
nis as  a  god,  see  Schol.  Theocr.  V.  21.  Hesychius  and  SuU 
das  in  oiiiv  Upi*.  The  statement  that  Ceres  came  to  Eleu- 
sin  the  father  of  Triptolemus  (Apollod.  I.  5,  2.)  was  pro- 
bably in  the  'Ieevixa.  We  may  also  mention  the  article  of 
Etymol.  Mag.  p.  196,  34.  t«  vtZlat  (read  xi'2»Aa), 
1 1  jiCao;.  The  Venetian  and  Wassenbcrg  Scholia  to  Iliad 
VII.  591.  have  /3/oXa,  and  afterwards  jSjjto;  which  last  is 
probably  the  more  correct  form :  see  Hcyne  ad  loc. 

8.  Our  observations  on  the  Geryonis  of  Stbbichobds  may 
In'  still  more  brief.  He  treated  an  epic  subject  in  a  lyric 
style,  quippe  qui  carminis  epici  gravitatem  lyra  austinuit. 
It  is  certainly  improper  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  fragments 
to  hexameters,  though  this  may  frequently  be  effected 
with  few  alterations,  since  the  Doric  measure  in  which  the 
Ts^uovlf  was  composed,  differs  but  little  from  the  hexameter. 
Being  a  lyric  poet,  he  allowed  himself  great  license  in  the 
manner  of  treating  his  subject.  The  chief  subject  was  the 
expedition  against  Geryoneus.  In  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod, 
the  three-headed  Geryoneus,  the  son  of  Xguraeop  and  K«A- 
Aifo'ij,  is  described  as  dwelling  in  the  island  of  Erythea,  be- 
yond the  ocean,  where  Hercules  slew  him  (v.  287.  cf.  979). 
Pisander  about  Olymp.  40.  represented  Hercules  as  sailing 
thither  over  in  the  ocean,  in  a  goblet  which  belonged  to  the 
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Sun,  or  was  given  him  by  Ocean  (A then.  XI.  469.  D.).  Ste- 
sichorus  followed  this  legend,  adding  fresh  fables  respecting 
the  western  regions.  He  mentioned  the  sources  of  the 
river  Tartessus  in  the  valley  of  the  Silver  mountains  opposite 
Erythea  (Strabo  HI.  p.  148.  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  II.  p.  269.). 
He  related  how,  "  after  Hercules  had  finished  his  voyage 
"  with  the  day  and  returned  the  goblet,  Helius  the  son  of 
"  Hyperion  entered  it,  in  order  to  sail  across  the  ocean, 
"  and  to  reach  the  depths  of  the  sacred  night,  and  find  his 
"  mother  and  wife  and  children:  while  the  son  of  Jupiter 
"  went  to  the  laurel  grove"  (Athen.  XI.  p.  469.  E.).  Her- 
cules is  here  supposed  to  have  returned,  and  to  be  again  on 
the  mainland  where  (as  it  appears)  he  visits  the  wood  of 
the  Hyperboreans  (cf.  Herod.  IV.  8.) ;  Helius  then  sails  to 
the  shores  of  night  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ocean.  (See 
Hermann,  Opuscitla,  vol.  III.  p.  138.)  Other  adventures 
of  the  hero  were  probably  introduced  as  episodes.  Thus 
the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Megara;  the  banquet  of 
Pholus  (to  which  the  goblet  might  lead  him) ;  with  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs,  in  which  the  Arcadian  Pallanlium 
was  also  probably  mentioned  (Fausan.  VIII.  3.  Mus.  Crit. 
vol.  II.  p.  260.);  for  it  is  not  credible  that  he  should  have 
mentioned  Evanderof  Pallantium  on  the  expedition  through 
Italy  ;  perhaps  the  founding  of  the  Olympian  games  was 
also  introduced,  Strabo  VIII.  p.  356.  Stesichorus  and  Pci- 
sander  were  the  first  to  represent  Hercules  with  the  lion's 
skin,  bow,  and  club,  instead  of  the  heroic  panoply ;  this 
peculiarity  likewise  indicates  a  different  conception  of  most 
of  his  adventures  and  labours. 

9.  Our  remarks  on  Feisander  must  be  founded  upon 
the  observations  of  Heyne  in  the  first  Excursus  to  the  se- 
cond book  of  the  yEncid,  particularly  those  concerning  the 
distinction  between  the  ancient  poet  of  that  name,  of  Cami- 
rus  in  Rhodes,  who  is  generally  placed  after  Suidas,  about 
Olymp.  83,  and  the  more  modern  poet  of  Laranda  in  Ly- 
caonia  about  250  A.  D.  The  latter  composed  twenty-six  or 
more  books  tywtxiov  iityafitani ;  the  former  a  'Hpax\t!a,  the 
second  book  of  which  is  quoted,  see  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  I. 
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p.  590.  ed.  Harl.  Weichert  ut  gup.  p.  240.  The  following 
collection  contains  some  fragments  omitted  by  Heyne.  Pei- 
sander's  remarks  un  the  club  and  lion's  skin  of  Hercules 
have  been  referred  to  above,  p.  451.  note  Even  if  the 
account  of  Eratosthenes  Cat.  12.  that  "  the  slaying  of  the 
"  lion  was  the  first  labour  of  Hercules,*1  was  borrowed 
from  Peiaander,  yet  he  was  either  unacquainted  with  the 
preceding  contests  in  Bocotia,  or  arranged  them  differently 
from  the  common  order.  This  is  confirmed  by  Schol. 
German.  Aral.  Phcen.  p.  114.  Pisandrus  Hhodius  rcfert,  eum 
(leonem)  obprimos  laborcs  Herculis  memoriae  causa  h  on  ori- 
fice astris  illatum.  Cf.  Hygin.  Poet.  Astron.  II.  24.  p.  399- — 
Pausan.  11.37.  4.  respecting  the  many-headed  hydra. — Schul. 
Pind.  Olymp.  III.  12.  (e  cod.  Vrat.  ed.  Boeckh.)  from  Pei- 
sander,  Pherecydes  and  a  Thcseid,  concerning  the  golden- 
homed  doe. — Pausan.  VI 11.  22. 4.  concerning  the  Stympha- 
Tides,  Hercules,  according  to  Pcisander,  drove  them  away 
with  the  noise  of  a  drum,  com  p.  Pherecydes.  A  fragment  from 
the  second  book  on  the  passage  to  Erytheia,  above  §.  8.  An- 
taeus was  probably  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  voyage 
to  the  Hcsperides,  into  which  some  Cyreneon  traditions 
were  introduced  (Orchomcnos  p.  346.)  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth. 
IX.  183.  Snfta.lt  avrji  (the  daughter  of  Antaeus  the  Libyan 
prince  at  I  rasa)  '  AXxijI; ,  t«;  ppi  IleiVavfyo;  o  Kaptif  Con- 
cerning Ladon  the  dragon  that  guarded  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperides,  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  IV.  1396.  toutov  Ihiaathgof 
wrifAigffy  ix  t?;  yr,;  ytynifiiat.  The  following  passages  may 
have  been  introduced  at  different  places  in  the  description 
of  the  adventure  of  Hercules.  Nou;  ou  xapi  Rrvrauf o<;  from 
Pcisander  (in  Hesychius  where  the  commentators  improperly 
suppose  that  Pcisander,  an  imaginary  comic  poet,  is  meant) 
might  occur  in  the  adventure  with  Pholus,  which  Peisandcr 
probably  combined  with  the  Erymanthian  boar.  Concern- 
ing the  warm  baths  at  Thermophyla?  see  book  II.  ch.  11. 
§.  7.  Ou  yifiwtf  xoi  tytvtof  virtp  *J>ux»jr  iyop tun»  might  very  well 
occur  in  the  story  of  the  Cercopes.  That  Deianeira  was 
also  mentioned  is  clear  from  the  genealogy  quoted  from  Pci- 
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winder  in  Apollod.  I.  8.  5.  Whether  the  poet  connected  the 
fate  of  GSdipus  with  the  reception  of  Hercules  in  Thebes, 
or  wrote  a  separate  poem  upon  (Edipus,  is  not  clear  from 
Scliol.  Eurip.  Phcen.  1748.  Meursius  Rhod.  II.  11.  has 
proveil  that  the  passages  in  Steph.  Byz.  do  not  belong  to 
our  Pcisander,  since  the  latter,  according  to  Suidas,  composed 
only  two  books,  while  a  tenth  and  JbitrteentJi.  are  there 
quoted. 

From  the  above  remarks  the  following  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. First,  that  Peisander  was  employed  chiefly  about 
the  regular  labours  of  Hercules,  and  served  in  some  measure 
as  a  guide  to  succeeding  authors.  The  20th  epigram  of 
Theocritus  considers  him  as  the  first  who  represented  the 
son  of  Jupiter  as  the  lion-slayer;  and  from  the  account 
that  he  was  the  first  to  give  Hercules  a  lion's  skin  and  club, 
we  may  perceive  that  he  wished  to  represent  his  hero  in  all 
the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  natural  strength.  He  pro- 
bably neglected  altogether  the  Boeotian  and  Doric  fables, 
and  thus  embodied  an  idea  of  this  hero  very  different  from 
that  in  general  circulation.  He  was  the  first  who  adopted 
the  fable  of  Anttcus  from  Cyrencan  traditions,  which  cir- 
cumstance obliges  us  to  date  the  composition  of  his  poem  at 
a  period  later  than  Olymp.  37 ;  although  Suidas  states  him 
to  have  lived  in  Olymp.  33.  I  am  unwilling  to  infer  from 
the  mention  of  the  Au8ol  ^pwo^lrmii  from  Peisander  in 
Lydus  dc  Magistral  III.  64.  p.  268.  that  that  poet  was 
really  acquainted  with  the  Lydian  fable  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale.  The  charge  of  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  VI.  p.  628, 
that  Peisander  had  copied  one  Pisinus  of  Lindus,  gives  us 
little  information,  since  we  know  nothing  of  this  Pisinus;  the 
statement  is  probably  founded  upon  some  mistake.  It  is 
singular  that  remains  of  Peisander  and  Panyasis  should  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  24th  and  25th  Idyls  of  Theocritus 
and  the  fftiyapo.  of  Moschus  ;  for  these  poems  are  in  Doric, 
and  those  poets  imitated  the  Homeric  dialect.  There  are 
also,  in  the  pieces  alluded  to,  several  traces  of  an  Alex- 
andrine origin.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
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piece  of  sculpture  in  Visconti's  Mus.  Pio-Clementino  vol.  IV* 
tav.  A.  7.  the  style  of  which  is  ancient,  though  imitated, 
may  be  a  representation  of  the  narrative  of  Peisander. 

10.  In  tracing  the  writers  on  the  mythology  of  Hercules 
earlier  than  Peisander,  the  investigation  becomes  the  more 
important  in  proportion  as  the  authorities  arc  less  abundant. 
We  must  now  come  to  poems  which  did  not  possess  the  ar- 
tificial connection  of  the  works  just  noticed,  but  rather  re- 
presented separate  traditions.  Of  the  Herorleaof  Cinu-lhon 
of  Lacedaemon,  who  flourished  about  the  5th  Olympiad 
(comp,  Weichert  p.  239.),  only  one  authentic  passage  1ms 
come  down  to  us,  viz.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  1.  1357.  on  ii 
Ktavoi  Sfiijpa  iltxrav  'UpaxX-ti  xai  xu.ovav  ftij  X>fm  ^i-rtSyrc; 
T?\av,  xal  f porrtSa  S%ov9t  "Tpa^miun  Sta  to  txnai  xaTO»xio*0ijvflu 
•j-p'  'HpaxJui  tou-  ifiJipiwotirtas,  Knaiitm  laropu  f*  ' I IpaxXtla, 
from  which  we  collect  the  existence  of  a  wonderful  tradi- 
tional connection  between  Traehiniu  and  Cios,  which  may  be 
also  recognized  in  the  confusion  of  the  fubles  respecting 
Thciomenes  and  Hylas  (book  II.  ch.  2.  §.7.).  Cinx-thon  pro- 
bably represented  Hercules  as  going  immediately  from  Tra- 
chis  to  Cios.  That  he  also  enumerated  the  genealogies  of 
Heraclida-,  we  have  already  seen  from  Pausan.  IV.  2.  1. 
vol.  I.  p.  58.  among  which  the  pedigree  of  Orestes  might 
also  have  been  included.  (Pausan.  II.  18.  5.  Schol.  Iliad. 
III.  175.) 

11.  We  now  come  to  the  Hesiodean  Poems  upon  the 
fable  of  Hercules.  The  Theogony  contains  the  following 
leading  circumstances:  The  birth  of  Hercules  in  Thebes 
(0>j|3«i-/j»i}{,  ver.  530.)  ver.  944 ;  the  oroyo'-m;  of$A«i,  ver. 
951  ;  the  contest  with  the  lion,  ver.  327  ;  with  the  hydra, 
ver.  813;  with  Geryoneus,  ver.  288,979;  the  release  of 
Prometheus,  ver.  529 ;  the  marriage  with  Hebe,  ver.  950. 
After  the  Theogony,  as  appears  from  the  last  lines,  the 
'Hoick  were  commonly  sung,  which  must  have  contained  an 
account  of  the  generation  of  Hercules  from  a  god  and 
mortal  women.  That  xaraAoyoi  yvvaixuv,  in  which  Alemene 
was  called  the  mother  of  Hercules,  existed  l>cfore  the  date 
of  the  Poems  of  Ilesiod,  is  evident  from  Odyss.  XI.  2C5. 
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as  Hciii  rich  has  remarked,  Proleg.  ad  Scut.  Here.  p.  52; 
and  the  beginning  of  the  shield  of  Hercules  (ver.  1 — 56.) 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  Hcsiodean  Cata- 
logue, Schol.  Aid.  p.  40.  Heinrich.  That  the  narrative  of 
Pherecydes  differs  but  little  from  this  fragment  has  been 
above  remarked.  On  the  other  hand  the  Schol.  Vulg.  ad 
Apoll.  Rh<  L  747.  relate  the  death  of  Electryon  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  this  fragment.  In  Hesiod,  Amphitrvon 
puts  Electryon  to  death,  in  the  Scholiast  the  Tcleboi ;  in 
the  former  Amphitryon  marries  Alcmenc  previously  to  that 
event,  in  the  latter  not  till  after ;  so  that  we  must  suppose 
this  story  to  have  been  the  subject  of  another  Hesiodean 
poem,  if  the  scholiast  reports  correctly.  Now  the'Hoiai  also 
contained  other  actions  and  contests  of  the  hero,  a  pro- 
minent place  being  given  to  his  mother,  as  we  learn  from 
the  beautiful  fragment  in  Aspasms  ad  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom. 
III.  5. 

Ztl(  itiouat  va-nip, 
and  further:  i 

Tlie  hospitable  reception  of  Hercules  by  Telamon,  and  his 
prayer  for  die  little  Ajax,  were  related  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Pindar  Isth.  VI.  26.  Schol.  Pind.  ad  loc.  The 
conquest  of  Pylos  however  was  described  at  the  greatest 
length :  the  following  narrative  may  be  collected  from  the 
different  citations  and  extracts.  Neleus  refuses  to  purify 
Hercules  from  the  murder  of  Iphitu?,  and  the  Nelidie  treat 
him  scornfully  ;  on  which  account  he  advances  against  Pylus, 
Schol.  Venet.  et  Min.  ad  II.  II.  336.  Neleus  has  twelve] 
sons,  among  them  the  haughty  Periclymenus,  to  whom  Nef 
tune  had  given  the  power  of  changing  his  form.  Fragni 
ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  1.  156.  extracted  in  Eustath.  ad 
X'.  p.  1685.  Schol.  Vulg.  «d  Od.  286.  As  long  as  he  liv^ 
Pylos  could  not  be  taken.  At  last  however  Hercules, 
die  admonition  of  Minerva,  slew  him,  whilst  sitting  in 
shape  of  a  bee  on  the  yoke  of  his  chariot,  Schol.  ubi 
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Then  Hercules  conquers  Pylus,  and  kills  eleven  of  the  sons. 
Nestor  only  escapes,  as  he  was  brought  up  among  the  Gere- 
nians  (Fragm.  ap.  Stcph.  Byz.  in  r»p>jvi'a,  Eustath.  ad  U.  K'. 
p.  231.  if.  Schnl.  Venet.  ad  II.  a'.  386.  Schol.  Mtn.  ad  Od. 
y'.68.).  Apollodorus  L  9, 10,  8cc.  II.  7.  3.  has  likewise  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  lln>  passage  of  Hesiod;  see  Kuhnketi 
Epist.  i  nt.  p.  112.  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  p.  62.  Acconting 
to  Heyne,  this  legend  was  contained  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Kai-aAoyoi ;  if  so,  it  must  have  been  under  the  genealogy  of 
Tyro,  not  of  Alcuiene,  which  in  order  of  time  could  not 
have  come  till  later :  there  is  not  however  any  mention  of 
the  first  book  of  the  KaraXoyot  in  Eustathius  ad  II.  S.  II. 
p.  281. 

12.  With  respect  however  to  the  Shield  or  Hercules 
itself,  the  beginning  of  which  is  wanting,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  separate  poem,  and  it  may  In-  called  by  the  name 
of  Hesiod,  in  the  same  sense  as  many  others  of  the  same 
kind  were  so  called.  Apollonius  the  Rhodian  mentions  in 
the  Schol.  Aid.  that  both  in  the  shield  and  the  catalogue  of 
women,  lolaus  was  represented  as  the  charioteer  of  Hercules. 
Hut  even  Stesichorus  had  quoted  some  part  of  this  poem  as 
the  work  of  Hesiod  ;  at  least  such  appears  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  of  Stesichorus.  Why  should  not  Stesi- 
chorus  quote  Hesiod,  as  Pindar  does  Homer,  and  Simonides 
Stesichorus  himself?  (Athen.  IV.  p.  172.  D.)  and  in  general 
the  lyric  poets  often  quoted  other  poets.  This  was  probabl  v 
(he  case  in  the  Cycnus  of  Stesichorus,  p.  36.  ed.  Suchfort. 
in  which  he  deviated  considerably  from  his  epic  predecessor, 
particularly  in  describing  Hercules  as  first  flying  from  his 
antagonist  (Schol.  Find.  Olymp.  X.  19.),  in  which  point 
Pindar  also  followed  the  lyric  version.  The  poem  how- 
ever may  have  appeared  to  Stesichorus  in  the  style  of 
Hesiod,  particularly  as  it  was  written  ten  Olympiads  before 
his  time,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  doubting  that  its  anti- 
quity was  so  great 

The  shield  of  Hercules  contains  the  same  version  of  die 
death  of  Elect  rvon  as  the  fragment  of  the  'Holai,  v.  89;  on 
the  other  hand,  an  unknown  tradition  is  alluded  to  in  ver.  90. 
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M  Iphitus  leaving  his  house  and  his  parents,  went,  unhappy 
"  wretch,  to  honour  the  impious  Eurystheus.  Much  did  lie 
"  afterwards  lament  his  fault — but  the  deity  imposed  hard 
"  labours  upon  me,"  From  this  passage  it  appears  that  Her- 
cules, according  to  the  author  of  this  poem,  did  not  undertake- 
his  labours  at  the  command  of  Eurystheus,  but  of  the  god  ; 
probably  in  order  to  expiate  some  crime ;  although  Homer 
mentions  the  servitude  of  Hercules  under  Eurystheus.  An- 
other tradition,  which  also  soon  fell  into  oblivion,  is  that  coin 
cerning  Areion,  the  horse  of  Hercules,  v.  120.  The  Scho- 
liast to  II.  ij/.  346.  relates  that  Neptune  gave  it  to  the  king 
of  Haliartus,  from  whom  Hercules  received  it,  and  with  it 
distanced  Cycnus  in  the  hippodrome  of  the  Pagasa-an 
Apollo;  it  next  came  into  the  possession  of  Ad rastus,  accord- 
ing to  the  Cyclic  poets.  Another  and  entirely  different 
tradition  concerning  the  manner  in  which  Hercules  obtained 
this  horse  is  given  in  Pausan.  VIII.  25.  It  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  according  to  the  author  of  the  'A<nrlf,  Minerva  gave 
the  shield  to  Hercules,  when  he  was  about  to  begin  his  la- 
Iwurs,  v.  127.  This  account  implies  the  existence  of  legends 
altogether  different  from  those  generally  current  after  the 
time  of  Peisander :  of  what  use  could  the  shield  have  been 
against  the  lion  ?  From  v.  353.  we  see  that  Hercules  is  go- 
ing to  Trachis  as  in  Apollod.  II.  7.  7;  he  must  therefore 
proliably  be  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  north  of  Thes- 
saly  ;  whence  we  may  conjecture  that  the  poet  supposed  the 
war  with  the  Lapithtc  to  have  preceded. 

13.  The  makuiagk  of  ceyx,  yapo;  Kijuxe;,  appeal's  to 
have  been  a  poem  of  similar  character  and  contents.  It  took 
its  name  from  a  part  which  had  been  highly  worked  up  by 
the  poet,  viz.  the  marriage  feast  of  the  prince  of  Trachis.  His 
bride  is  unknown  ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Hcsiod 
would  have  introduced  into  this  poem  a  fable  so  little  con- 
nected with  his  subject  as  that  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone.  Be- 
sides this,  the  contests  of  Hercules  with  the  Dryopians  were 
probably  related  ;  also  his  accompanying  the  Argo  as  far 
as  Apheta-,  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  1290.  Plutarch  Sym- 
pos.  VIII.  6.  p.  340.  cites  a  figurative  expression  from  the 
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T&r  Kr,uxo$  ya/iov  tlf  t&  'HmoBou  *«fHfi/3atXoW(,  Athcn.  II. 
p.  49.  and  Pollux  VI.  83,  quote  from  the  same  poem  pas- 
sages on  the  use  of  three-legged  tables  at  meals.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  a  poem  of  Bacchylides  of  the  same  name  bore  a 
similar  relation  to  the  yajttof  Krpixtf,  as  the  Koxvof  of  Stesi- 
chorus  to  the  'Aral;  of  Hesiod.  This  has  been  conjectured 
above,  book  II.  ch.  12.  §.  10.  Now  Athenseus  and  the 
Schol.  Plat.  Symp.  p.  373.  ed.  Bekker,  give  an  entire 
hexameter,  auroparoi  8'  ayaAot  SsiXtev  M  Saira;  7awi,  as 
spoken  by  Hercules  at  the  threshold  of  Ceyx ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  verse  of  Hesiod.  We  must  only 
observe,  that  it  was  not,  as  the  scholiast  supposes,  Cratinus 
in  the  UuKaia,  but  Bacchylides  who  first  altered  it,  by  in- 
troducing the  opprobrious  word  SnA»v.  Probably  the  ac- 
count in  Bacchylides  of  Hercules'1  battle  with  the  Centaurs 
in  the  house  of  Dexamenus  was  also  taken  from  Hesiod, 
and  perhaps  from  the  marriage  of  Ceyx  :  see  above,  p.  432. 
notes  °  and  1. 

For  the  conquest  of  GSchalia,  see  above,  p.  426 ;  on  the 
jEgimius,  p.  33.  The  verse  from  this  poem  in  Athen.  XI. 
p.  £03.  D.  M*  nor  fOTai  ifiov  t|rvxrijfioy,  op^a/it  Kamv,  was 
probably  spoken  by  Hercules  to  yftgimius,  whilst  pointing 
out  a  spot  for  a  grove  sacred  to  himself.  The  verse  of 
Hesiod  in  Plutarch,  Thes.  30.  concerning  the  love  of 
Theseus  for  iEgle,  is  also  taken  from  the  jEgimius,  as  we 
learn  from  a  comparison  of  Athen.  XIII.  p.  557.  conip. 
Schweigh.  The  statement  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  in 
Schol.  Odyss.  y.  267,  about  an  epic  poem  by  Demodocus, 
a  very  ancient  bard  of  Lacedsenion,  entitled  "  the  battle  of 
"  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans,'"  cannot  indeed  be 
considered  as  literally  correct ;  but  it  proves  that  this  fable 
was  considered  as  of  great  antiquity. 

14.  No  one  indeed,  who  combines  the  passages  in  Ho- 
mer on  the  subject  of  Hercules,  and  remarks  the  internal 
unity,  which  tradition  alone,  without  the  labours  of  epic- 
poets,  could  not  have  given  them,  can  doubt  that  there 
were  'HpaxAiTai  in  existence  before  the  Iliad.  Juno  and 
Minerva  are  opposed  to  each  other,  the  former  as  hostile 
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to  Hercules,  the  latter  as  friendly.  Minerva,  however,  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  more  than  a  poetical  personification 
of  the  wise  motives  of  Hercules,  although  the  opposition  of 
J uno  may  be  traced  to  the  local  tradition  of  Argos.  Thus 
also  the  other  fundamental  parts  of  the  legend,  particularly 
the  ideal,  are  found  in  Homer,  from  the  birth  of  the  hero 
to  his  death,  which,  according  to  II.  XVIII.  117,  is  like- 
wise caused  by  the  malevolent  goddess,  who  however  can- 
not prevent  his  deification.  This  connection  tended  to  assi- 
milate the  separate  legends,  and  thus,  for  example,  those  of 
Cos  were  united,  which  were  originally  very  different.  The 
intermixture  and  incorporation  of  the  Thessalian,  Boeotian, 
and  Peloponnesian  traditions,  must  however  have  taken 
place  many  centuries  before;  and  since  the  object  of  the 
investigation  in  the  text  (book  II.  ch.  11, 12.)  was  to  re- 
trace the  steps  of  this  process,  and  to  analyze  the  whole 
mass,  this  literary  inquiry  can  only  throw  some  small  light 
upon  the  question  there  examined. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


P.  19. 1.  3.  for  the  latter  were  read  the  Ionians  were. 

P.  32. 1.  4.  for  which  lead  him  read  which  led  him. 

P.  34.  notes,  col.  1. 1.  6.  for  Herens  read  Here  as. 

P.  58.  note  b,  for  Schol.  Apollon.  I.  134.  read  Schol.  Apollon. 

I.  824.  and  compare  Bentley  ad  Callim.  Cer.  Calath.  48. 
•Ibid,  note  b,  the  same  correction  of  Strabo  had  been  made  by 

Porson,  Adversaria,  p.  39. 

*P.  7 1 .  note  1,  add,  Compare  Zenobius  I.  54.  XPVW^  *Mh 
'ErrlfUf  r<p  Kpr/rX  xal  'Arrufnuuf       Po&Uf  <fm\a£atr6cu  ri*  rrrpaUtror. 

P.  97. 1.  31.  for  of  the  town  read  of  the  former  town. 

P.  103.  note  i,/or  Bacchus  read  Bacchius. 

P.  1 15.  note  '.for  slay  read  slew. 

Ibid,  note  ',for  CEpytus  read  ^Epytus. 

P.  126. 1.  1.  for  Heraclidte  read  Heraclide. 

P.  129.  1.  1 8.  for  Cyrium  read  Curium. 

P.  135.  I.  4.  for  21.  read  20. 

Ibid.  Reverse  notes  k  and  '. 

P.  140.  note  °,for  Perinthe  read  Perinthus. 

P.  172.  notes,  col.  1.  1.  16.  for  tuuubaifinvua  read  Acuwdat- 

P.  177.  1.  2.  for  Cynuria  read  Cynuria',  for  Argos 1  read 
Argos  ",  for  town  u  read  town 

P.  186.  1.  15.  for  place  read  prince. 

*P.  188.  note  •.  Compare  vol.  II.  p.  519.  note  *. 

*P.  199.  note  p.  Compare  vol.  II.  p.  507. 

*P.  201.  note  * ,  See  Lobeck's  Aglaopkamus,  vol.  I.  p.  300.  vol. 

II.  p.  135 1.  In  a  late  review  of  this  work  (Gottingische  gel. 
Anz.  1830.  Jan.  25.)  the  author  remarks,  that  the  words  of  He- 
rodotus, yfrofuvr)t '  K&qvalotai  fiaxts  WP^*  T°w  Atrruytirovat  h>  'EXrv- 
<r~m,  mean  "  a  battle  between  the  Athenians  and  their  neigh - 
"  bours  (the  Megarians)  at  Eleusis."  If,  he  adds,  Herodotus 
had  by  "neighbours"  meant  the  Eleusinians,  he  would  have 
said  rovt  wrruytiroyat  rovr  in  'tXmxrat. 

VOL.  I.  N  n 
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P.  205.  notes,  col.  2.  1.  3.  for  iroXt/tov  read  iroKtpwv.  L.  11. 
/or  Peloponnesian  is  mentioned  read  Peloponnesian  war  is 
mentioned. 

*P.  213.  note  u,  and  vol.  II.  p.  250.  compare  Isocrat.  Archid. 

p.  136.  C.  miapjnpr&rjrt  Si  r&v  iv  Awraig  irpbs  'ApxaSac  ayavurapivar, 
out  (fxuriv  eiri  puis  aairiSoc  ffapara£aptvmi t  rponaiov  <rnj<rai  noXkuv 

fivptdtrnv,  according  to  Bekker. 

P.  220. 1.  21.  for  to  the  respect  r#od  with  the  respect. 

P.  222.  1.  23.  for  natural  read  national. 

P.  237.  notes,  col.  1. 1.  5.  for  Mylissus  mrdTylissus. 

P.  245. 1.  2.  for  settlers  to  Lycia  read  settlers  of  Lycia. 

P.  258.  note  *,for  St<pttn)<p6pot  redd  StKani<pipos. 

P.  263. 1.  5.  for  tradition  read  traditions. 

P.  267. 1.  18.  for  Megarus  read  Megaris. 

P.  273.  note  'tfor  xvkov  Stuns  read  \vkov  d<W. 

P.  288. 1.  21.  for  bank  of  Inachus  read  banks  of  the  Inachus. 

P.  304. 1.  14.  for  on  the  rocks  read  at  the  Pythian  festivals. 

P.  310. 1.  5.  for  and  on  the  opinions  read  and  not  on  the 
opinions. 

P.  311.  reverse  notes  d  and  e. 

*P.  354.  note  m,  See  Lobeck's  Aglaophamtu,  vol.  I.  p.  300. 
vol.  II.  p.  1351. 

P.  389.  note  k,  add  Apjrapm  in  a  Corcyraean  inscription, 
Mustoxidi  Illustrazioni  Corciresi,  vol.  II.  p.  88.  comp.  Chandler. 
Inscript.  p.  82.  N°.  145.  Koen.  ad  Greg.  p.  305.  Steph.  Byz.  in 
'Aprtpltriow. 

P.  391.  notes,  col.  2. 1.  14.  before  Paus.  III.  10.  8.  add  Kapva- 
nt  at  Caryse. 

As  to  the  worship  of  the  Caryatan  Diana,  we  may  observe 
that  some  rites  of  Bacchus  were  mixed  with  it,  as  may  be*  seen 
from  Servius  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  VIII.  30 ;  hence  the  dances  of  the 
Caryatan  Diana  were  of  a  wild  and  violent  character.  Accord- 
ingly, Praxiteles  (Pliny,  H.  N.  XXXVI.  4.)  made  a  joint  compo- 
sition of  Caryatides  and  Thyades;  and  Pratinas  (Athen.  X  p. 
392.)  wrote  a  play  called  Avpjuvai  ff  KapvariStc,  the  former  of 
whom,  also  called  Aiapmvat,  occur  as  Bacchantes.  The  form  Awr- 
pauxu  is  defended  against  Toup  and  Meineke  (Euphorion.  fragm. 
4a.  p.  93.)  by  Philargyr.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  II.  487.  who  translates 
the  name  by  furiosi  Baccfot.  The  Caryatides,  who  danced  with 
uplifted  hands.  (Lynceus  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  241.  D.)  may  be  re- 
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cognised  in  many  reliefs  as  young  female  figures  with  their  gar- 
ments girt  up  and  thinly  clad. 

*P.  409.  note  °,  add  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  N°.  1 535. 

P.  414.  L  a.  for  ipmipq  read  {pwrifa. 

P.  433.  last  line,  for  united  read  invited. 

P.  437.  1.  3.  from  bottom,  for  Cecropes  read  Cercopes. 

P.  447.  running  title,  for  ch.  10.  read  ch.  1 1. 

P.  461. 1.  6.  for  degenerated  read  degenerate. 

*P.  463.  note  p,  the  dissertation  De  CercopUms  et  Cobalts  is  re- 
printed in  Lo beck's  Aglaopkamtu,  vol.  II.  p.  1 296. 


The  remarks  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  were  added  by 
the  translators. 

Some  other  unimportant  errors,  chiefly  of  stopping  and  ac- 
centuation, have  been  left  unnoticed,  both  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing volume. 


